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JOHN  KNOX  AS  STATESMAN. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  recent  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Knox  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  hitherto  atcfpted  date  of  that  event.  There 
is  no  longer  much  room  for  doubt  that  the  challenge  of  Dr. 
Hay  Fleming  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  Reformer  was 
born,  not  in  1505,  but  in  1515,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  The  commemoration,  nevertheless,  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  revived  the  impression  of  Knox's  great  per- 
sonality and  his  unique  services.  It  called  forth  also  some 
excellent  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  among 
which  Professor  Cowan's  contribution  to  an  Anieritan 
series  of  admirable  monographs  on  the  Heroes  of  the 
Reformation  is  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  extra- 
ordinary outburst  has  affected  no  reputation  but  his  own. 

We  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  consider  Knox  in  one 
asjwct  only — that  of  statesman.  That  a  man,  who  was 
simply  parish  minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  never  but 
for  a  few  months  in  an  emergency  undertook  any  political 
function,  should  nevertheless  be  classed  as  a  statesman. 
and  one  of  the  most  capable  and  successful  statesmen  of  his 
time,  will  seem  strange  to  no  one  who  really  knows  the 
history  of  Scotland  during  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
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I-Cnox's  political  creed,  which  was  nearly  as  definite  as 
his  theological  creed,  comes  out  casually,  but  emphatically, 
in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  interviews  ^ 
with  the  Queen.  ■  The  most  compendious  statement  of  it  " 
occurs  in  the  sketch  of  a  tract  that  was  never  written — ^a 
second  and  supplementary  'Blast'  on  female  g-overnment. 
It  consists  of  the  following  proposition^: 

'(I.)  It  is  not  birth  only,  nor  propinquity  of  blood,  that 
'makes  a  King  lawfully  to  rei^  above  a  people  professing 
'Christ  Jesus  and  his  eternal  verity;  but  in  his  election  must 
'the  ordinance  which  God  hath  established  in  the  election  of 
'inferior  judges  be  observed.  J| 

'(11.)  No  manifest  idolater,  nor  transgressor  of  God's 
'holy  precepts,  ought  to  be  promoted  to  any  public  regiment 
'(rule),  honour  or  dignity,  in  any  realm,  province,  or  city, 
'that  hath  subjected  itself  to  Christ  Jesus  and  to  his  blessed 
'Evangel.  ^ 

'(III.)    Neither  can  oath  nor  promise  bind  any  such  peo-^| 
''pie  to  obey  and.  maintain  Tyrants,  against  God  and  against 
'his  truth  known.  ^m 

■(IV.)  But  if  either  rashly  they  have  promoted  any  sucll^B 
'wicked  person,  or  yet  ignorantly  have  chosen  such  a  one 
'as  after  dedareth  himself  unworthy  of  regiment  above  the 
'people  of  God— and  such  be  all  idolaters  and  cruel  perse- 
'cutors — most  justly  may  the  Same  men  depose  and  punish 
"him  that  unadvisedly  before  they  did  nominate,  appoint 
'and  elect.'' 

These  propositions,  expressed  in  the  theological  and  some- 
what archaic  language  of  the  period,  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  we  translate  them  into  the  secular  tongue  of  our 
own  day,  If  for  'a  people  professing  Christ  Jesus',  and 
similar  phrases,  we  read  a  Protestant  people;  for  'manifest 
idolaters  and  persecutors',  and  the  like,  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  for  Tyrants'.  Kings  who  set  them- 
selves above  the  laws,  we  get  their  meaning  in  modem 
terms.     PoHticjil  theories  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  long 

'  Laing's  Knox,  IV,  p.  539. 
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licforc  it.  generally  arose  out  of  religious  questions,  and 
Knux's.  like  the  rest,  bears  the  traces,  if  not  of  its  origin, 
at  least  of  its  application.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
theoli!g;ical  about  these  propositions  In  themselves;  they  are 
purely  political. 

The  first  asserts,  in  opposition  to  the  legitinisit  theory, — 
the  theory  of  absolutism,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  kJng^s — 
tiien  becoming^  common,  that  hereditary-  successions  is  not 
an  absolute  or  invariable  rule;  that  every  sovereign  at  his 
accession  requires,   for  his  legitimation,   the  consent  and 
recognition  of  his  people,  by  formal  or  tacit  election.    It  is 
oardljf  necessary  to  remind  students  of  our  great  constitu- 
tional historians — Stubbs,  Freeman,  and  others — that  this  is 
precisely  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  English  constitu- 
^on  (of  which  the  Scottish  is  an  offshoot)  from  the  earliest 
^«s,  tinder  Sa.Kon  and  under  Norman  kings.     "The  old 
^"glish  kings",  says  Freeman,  "were  anything  but  absolute 
niiers — the  nation  chose  them  and  the  nation  could  depose 
tneni— (hey  could  do  no  important  act  without  the  national 
^seni'\=     Again :    "Men  never  forgot  that  the  king  was 
*«at  his  name  implied'  (as  derived  from  Kin  and  its  cog- 
"afes),  "the  representative,  the  impersonation,  the  off.?pring 
"'  the  people.     It  was  from  the  choice  of  the  people  that  he 
^ceived  his  auihority  to  rule  over  them,  a  choice  limited 
'"  a^U  ordinary  circumstances  to  the  royal  house,  but  which, 
^^'lin  that  house,  was  not  tied  down  by  a  blind  regard  to 
*™y  particular  law  of  succession.    Moreover,  when  the  royal 
■^ouse  failed  to  supply  a  fitting  candidate,  they  could  boldly 
^  their  choice  on  the  worthiest  man  of  the  whole  people."' 
•-^nder  the  Norman  Kings",  says  Stubbs,  "the  Crown  is 
^mU  elective;  and  the  theory  that,  by  the  renunciation  of 
■^orriage — by   a   declaration   that   the  rights  conferred   by 
^^ns^cration  ha<I  been  forfeited — the  person  so  chosen  could 
^  Set  aside.  Was,  owing  to  the  existence  of  competition  for 
"*  throne,  kept  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  people."* 

'Grimrtfc  of  Iht  British  Constilvtian^  p.  38. 
Ibid.,  p.  40. 
* CofMf if wfionaJ  History,  !,  p.  338. 
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The  second  proposition  asserts  that  no  Catholic  should  b^* 
admitted  to  rule  over  a  Protestant  people.  This  seems  a  ne'W 
maxim.    But  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  old  idea,  which  i 
required  that  sovereign  and  subjects  should  be  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  its  head,  the  Pope- 
Knox  might  very  well  regard  his  proposition  as  simply  the 
adaptation  of  the  old  idea  to  the  new  light-    The  Head  of 
the  Church,  in  Protestant  eyes,  was  no  longer  at  Rome; 
the  Pope  was  His  rival  and  enemy;  a  Catholic  on  the  throne 
of  a  Protestant  State  would  introduce  a  schism  into  its 
government,  where  unity  was   indispensable  to  its  safety 
and  efficiency.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  on  grounds 
of    experience,    after   a    century    and   a    half    of   troubles, 
Knox's  maxim  became,  and  still  remains,  the  law  that  gov- 
enis  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

It  will  help  us  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  this  demand, 
in  Knox's  day,  if  we  recall  the  political  machinery  by  which 
the  government  of  Scotland  (as  of  England)  was  then 
conducted,  and  the  manner  of  its  working.  Constitutional 
government  had  not  yet  anywhere  found  the  means  of 
realising  itself  with  efficiency.  The  executive  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  advised  by  a  Privy  Council, 
which  in  Scotland  usually  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  nobles, 
with  half  a  dozen  officials.  Every  one  of  these,  nobles  and 
officials  alike,  owed  his  selection  to  the  Crown,  and  could 
at  any  time  be  superseded  by  the  same  authority.  The 
sovereign  presiried  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  could 
allow  or  disallow  its  advice  at  discretion.  What  are  now 
called  ministers  were  only  favoured  Councillors,  to  whom 
the  sovereign  gave  a  confidence  which  could  at  any  time  be 
withdrawn,  and  transferred  to  others..  However  strongly 
supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  they  had  no 
means  of  coping  with  the  royal  will,  however  far  it  might 
stray  into  arbitrary  or  dangerous  courses.  The  sovereign 
was  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory,  absolute ;  he  could 
be  restrained  only  by  physical  force,  or  the  fear  of  it. 
The  power  of  the  purse,  that  potent  weapon  of  the  Com- 
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mous  of  England,  had  no  existence  in  Scotland;  there  was 
BO  general  taxation  to  grant  or  refuse.  These  considera- 
tions must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  when  estimating  the 
conduct  of  Knox,  and  of  all  who  at  any  time  opposed  the 
proceedings  of  Queen  Marj'. 

The  third  and  fourth  propositions,  which  are  really  one, 
assert  the  right  of  the  nation  to  depose  a  tyrannical  or  perse- 
cuting sovereign.  We  have  already  quoted  the  definition 
of  a  tyrant  as  conceived  by  Knox  and  Buchanan — a  sove- 
reign who  refuses  to  be  governed  and  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  by  the  laws  of  his  kingdom. 
He  is  what  James  VI.,  with  unconscious  humour,  called 
'a  free  King* — that  is.  a  King  who  is  free  to  do  what  he 
thinks  right,  untrammelled  by  law  or  precedent.  And  we 
have  seen  from  the  highest  authorities  how  accordant 
Knox's  propositions  are  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  English  constitution. 

A  single  additional  quotation  from  Knox's  writings  (out 
of  many  of  like  imjwrt)  will  complete  the  outline  of  his 
pohtical  creed.  In  his  History^  we  have  the  narrative  of  his 
inter^-iew  with  the  Queen  at  Kinross,  and  the  following  is  a 
part  of  the  dialogue: 

'And  therefore',  said  Knox  to  Mary,  'it  shall  be  profitable 
to  your  Majesty  to  consider  what  is  the  thing  your  Grace's 
subjects  look  to  receive  of  your  Majesty,  and  what  it  is 
ye  ought  to  do  unto  them  by  mutual  controcl.  The>-  are 
bound  to  obey  you,  and  that  not  but  in  God ;  ye  are  bound 
to  keep  laws  unto  them.  Ye  crave  of  them  service;  they 
crave  of  you  protection  and  defence  against  wicked  doers. 
Now,  Madame,  if  ye  shall  deny  your  duty  unto  them,  think 
ye  to  receive  full  obedience  of  them.  I  fear,  Madame,  ye 
shall  not.' 

The  Mutual  Contract  between  people  and  sovereign  was 
the  basis  of  Knox's  political  system,  as  of  many  later  ones. 
It  followed  that  loyalty^that  equivocal  term  which  has 
been  so  grossly  abused,  though  it  carries  its  real  meaning 

*Vol.  ir.  p.  373- 
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on  its  face — is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  thing.  It  is  mutual 
and  reciprocal  as  between  sovereign  and  subject,  and  is 
conditioned  by  the  exemplary  conformity  of  both,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  to  the  laws  that  govern  both.  And  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  proportionate,  as  between  them ;  if  there 
is  faiUire  of  loyalty  to  the  laws  (or  constitution)  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  there  will  be  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  on  the  part  of  the  subject, 
and  a  schism  in  the  body  politic  must  ensue. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  polirical  creed  of  Knox.  Can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable  in  it?  Yet  it  fully 
explains,  and  if  its  truth  be  admitted,  entirely  justifies,  in  all 
essentials,  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  Knox  towards  the 
Queen,  throughout  her  short  and  troubled  reign,  as  we 
propose  briefly  to  point  out. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  inquire  into 
its  origin  and  history.  Like  Buchanan,  who  expounded  it 
in  more  classic  form  in  the  De  Jure  Regni,  he  doubtless 
owed  it  in  part  to  their  common  teacher,  the  GalHcati 
Major,  who  was  quite  as  pronounced  a  liberal  aS  either  of 
them" — perhaps  in  part  to  Boece  and  others  like  him — but 
most  of  all  to  a  national  tradition  which  went  back  to  the 
Wars  of  Independence.  It  was  really  the  implicit  creed  of 
Lowland  Scots,  derived  from  their  Saxon  ancestors;  and 
it  has  persisted,  with  Httle  variation,  from  that  day  to  this. 
It  has  leaped  to  light,  and  proved  its  power,  at  e\'ery  crisis 
of  the  national  history.  The  whole  Protestant  party  of 
Knox's  time  was  actuated  with  It. 

It  would  be  no  less  interesting  to  compare  these  four 
propositions  with  the  four  questions  put  and  answered  in 
the  celebrated  I'indidae  contra  Tyrannos,  and  with  the 
other  writings  of  the  great  Huguenot  publicists,  Hotman, 
Languet,  and  Duplessis-Moniay.  We  should  see  how  the 
austere  precept  of  Calvin  and  the  first  generation  of  Hugue- 
nots, in  favour  of  passive  obedience,  passed  in  the  second. 


*See  esp-ecialJy  his  History  of  Creater  Britain,  published  by  the  Scot. 
Hist  Socr..  i8q3. 
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under  the  fiery  trials  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  and  the 
Bartholomew  massacre,  into  a  political  doctrine  hardly  chs- 
ftingTjishable  from  the  Scottish  liberalism  of  Knox^ — a  doc- 
trine less  setf-denying",  but  surely  more  manlv,  and  perhaps 
not  less  godly,  than  the  ascetic,  and  indeed  slavish,  precept 
which  CaJvin  was  so  unwilling  to  relax.^ 

On  these  political  principles  Knox  acted  unflinchingly, 
from  the  day  of  his  final  landing  in  Scotland  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  It  is  his  distinction  that,  alone  among  the 
Scottish  statesmen  of  his  day,  he  vividly  realised  the  critical 
character  of  the  contest  with  the  Queen;  the  immense  issues 
that  hung  upon  tt :  and  the  fatal  danger  of  compromise.  In 
consequence,  the  history  of  her  active  reign  is,  in  substance, 
the  history  of  a  prolonged  duel  between  John  KnOx  and 
Mary  Stuart-    Every  other  figure  in  it  is  subordinate. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  assert  that  lie  alone  perceived,  or 
suspected,  the  designs  of  the  Queen.  Neither  Lethington 
nor  Lord  James  could  shut  his  eyes  to  them.  They  were, 
in  fact,  comparatively  transparent,  from  her  own  frank 
avowals,  made  to  Throckmorton  before  she  set  foot  iti 
Scotland.  They  had  all  been  described  in  anticipation  by 
Lethington,  on  the  eve  of  her  return,  in  one  of  those  lumi- 
nous despatches  which  he  alone  among  contemporary  states- 
men could  indite.^  They  were  quite  obviously  dictated  by 
her  creed;  by  her  connections  with  the  leaders  of  the  mili- 
tant Catholic  party,  the  Guises  and  Philip  of  Spain;  and  by 
her  personal  ambitions,  By  all  these,  she  seemed  plainly 
marked  out  as  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  Counter  Reforma- 
tion, the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Catholic  powers,  the 
lever  by  which  the  Protestantism  of  England.  Scotland,  and 
France,  might  be  made  to  roll  in  the  dust.  Mary,  wilh  her 
precocious  intelligence  and  the  tutoring  of  her  uncles,  was 
well  aware  of  her  value  on  the  political  chessboard  of 
Europe,  and  she  meant  to  make  full  proof  of  it  in  the 
service  of  her  ambition.     From  the  outset  of  her  reign,  she 

'  See  the  admirable  work  of  Prof.  Baird  of  New  York,  The  Rire  of 
thr  Bngitenols,  1880. 

*  Keith,  App.  92. 
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kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  powers,  by  which  she  was  able  from  time  to  time 
to  remind  them — as  in  the  letter  to  the  Council  of  Trent" — 
that  she  was  ready  for  any  combination  that  would  serve 
their  purposes  and  her  own. 

Yet  in  face  of  these  obvious  dangers,  all  these  Scottish 
statesmen — Lord  James,  Lethin|;ton,  Morton — misled  in 
part,  no  doubt,  by  high  aims,  which  Mary  was  to  be  their 
instrument  for  securing — the  Union  of  the  Crowns  and  the 
honorable  ending  of  the  conflict  of  centuries — allowed  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  compromises  whicli  wrecked  them- 
selves, and  would  have  wrecked  the  Reformation,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  but  for  the  heroic  firmness  and 
the  decisive  influence  of  Knox.  He  opposed  them  at  every 
step  of  their  downward  course,  and  in  a  few  years  brought 
them  to  his  feet. 

In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  shall  briefly  consider 
his  action  at  each  successive  crisis  of  the  Queen's  reign. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time  preceding 
Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  when  Knox,  along  with  the 
whole  Protestant  party,  promoted  the  Arran-EIizabeth  mar- 
riage scheme,  as  a  natural  and  legitimate  safeguard  against 
the  coercive  power  of  France  and  the  Guises.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Knox,  at  least,  had  any  settled  intention  of  superseding 
Mary  on  the  Scottish  throne.  But,  unquestionably,  lie 
meant  to  find  in  the  alliance  a  lever  by  which  they  might 
exact  from  her,  under  a  very  obvious  penalty,  the  conditions 
necessary  for. a  genuinely  Protestant  administration;  and 
only  in  the  event  of  a  definite  refusal  would  he  have  con- 
sented to  her  deposition,  just  as  in  the  similar  case  of  the 
Queen  Regent.  When  at  length  Elizabeth  decHined  the  suit. 
Knox,  like  the  rest,  was  piqued,  on  national  as  well  as  on 
religious  grounds ;  and  at  Arran's  request,  though  probably 
not  without  misgivings,  favoured  Arran's  suit  to  Mary  her- 
self, now  a  widow,  and  shorn  of  most  of  her  power.  Had 
Arran  been  a  man  of  any  capacity,  and  acceptable  to  the 


•  Labanoff, 
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Queen,  the  solution  would  have  been  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  It  would  have  secured  a  Protestant  King,  and  Protest- 
ant htirs  to  the  throne,  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  But 
Arran  was  wtsk,  and  Mary  hated  iiim;  she  had  other  and 
higher  views,  and  a  capacity  for  pursuing  ihem  unsuspected 
by  any  of  those  who  were  proposing  to  dispose  of  her  hand- 
She  was  quietly  maturing  her  own  pEans  in  consultation 
with  her  uncles.  She  meant  to  return  to  Scotland;  to  work 
with  Lethington  and  Lord  James,  of  whose  scheme  she  was 
already  apprised;  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  influence 
with  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  to  gain  the  EngHsh  succession. 
This  was  the  first  part  of  her  programme,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  rest.  Philip  of  Spain  was  unwilling  to  marry 
his  son  to  "a  process".  It  was  necessarj',  therefore,  to 
finish  the  process — to  secure  her  position  at  home — before 
she  could  hope  to  go  further. 

The  first  crisis  of  her  active  reign  was  coincident  with 
her  arrival  in  Scotland-  When,  in  the  spring  of  1 561.  Lord 
James  was  preparing  to  carry  out  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Scottish  nobility  to  invite  Mary  to  return  to 
Scotland,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  guarantee  to  lier  the 
private  exercise  of  the  Catholic  rites.  In  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  time  (as  to  which  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  presently),  these  had  been  universally  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  by  the  legislation  of  the  Parliament 
of  1560 — a  Parliament  of  whose  legal  competence  Knox 
had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  He  opposed  the  intention  of 
Lord  James,  and  warned  him  of  the  probable  consequences. 
Strictly  speaking  the  proposed  guarantee  was  illegal,  as  no 
authority  lower  than  that  of  Parliament  itself  could  grant 
exemption  from  its  own  enactment.  But  Knox's  objection 
was  much  more  than  legal  or  technical.  He  objected  to  it 
because  it  implied  that  the  Queen  was  to  remain  an  avowed 
Catholic  after  being  received  as  the  head  of  a  Protestant 
Sta.t« — a  concession  which  he  held,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be 
wrong  in  principle,  and  likely  to  prove  impracticable  and 
disastrous  in  result.     Dangerous  at  any  time,   it  seemed 
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doubly  so  in  the  actual  circumstances.  The  religious  rcvo-" 
lution  was  not  yet  nearly  completed.  Only  in  principle  had 
it  been  decided.  The  four  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  'SSo— ^1 
approving  the  Confession  of  Faith,  abolishing  the  Pope's 
jurisdiction  and  the  old  Heresy  Laws,  and  prohibiting  the 
saying  or  hearing  of  Mass — were  no  more  than  the  first 
steps  in  it.  There  remained  to  lie  dealt  with  all  those  ques- 
tions raised  in  llie  Book  of  Discipline,  prepared  by  Knox 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  Parliament's  request,  and  now  for 
some  time  under  its  consideration — the  questions  of  the 
Church's  patrimony,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  new  Church, 
still  in  its  infancy,  was  to  become  the  heir-at-law  of  the  old 
one,  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  surplus  endowments, 
which  Knox  claimed  for  education  and  the  poor,  of  the 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  Reformed  Church  which 
were  to  be  recognised  and  protected  by  the  State.  There 
was  also  the  question  of  the  alliance  with  England,  which 
was  vital  to  the  safety  of  both  realms  and  to  which  Mar^fi^H 
and  all  her  kindred  were  deadly  enemies.  To  bring  a^^ 
Catholic  sovereign,  armed  with  the  powers  we  have  already 
described  and  with  a  guarantee  for  her  Catholic  faith,  into 
the  seat  of  sovereign  authority  and  influence  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  Protestant  revolution  so  imperfectly  developed, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  enemies  who  would  be  her  natural 
allies  in  thwarting  it,  seemed  to  Knox  an  act  of  rashness 
and  folly. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  James  and  Lethington  flattered  them- 
sch'es  that  the  anomaly  would  be  only  temporary,  that  they 
had  'plenty  of  means'  of  bringing  Mary  round  to  the  Pro- 
testant interest.  Kno.x  knew  little  as  yet  about  Maiy,  but  he 
knew  much  about  her  uncles,  her  tutors  and  her  advisers, 
and  he  thoroughly  distrusted  these  sanguine  expectations. 
He  was  unwilling  to  allow  issues  of  national,  and  even  of 
European,  importance  to  hang  on  hopes  which  might  never 
be  realised.  The  concession,  once  made,  would  be  hard  to 
revoke,  should  Mary  persist,  as  was  by  no  means  unlikely, 
in  her  adherence  to  Rome.     It  was  better  that  she  should 
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face  the  requirements  of  the  situation  at  the  outset.  If  she 
found  herself  unable  to  accept  them,  it  was  open  to  her  to 
remain  in  France,  and  to  appoint  a  Regent  to  represent  her, 
as  she  had  done  before.  The  Regent  would,  of  course,  have 
been  Lord  James,  who  had  practically  ruled  Scotland  since 
the  death  of  Mary  of  Guise. 

Knox  probably  hoped  for  this  easy  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cult>'.  The  Queen  was  known  to  be  passionately  attached 
to  France  and  to  her  uncles,  and  she  had  a  position  and 
revenues  there  to  which  Scotland  could  offer  no  equivalent. 
He  must,  however,  have  more  or  less  pondered  all  the  alter- 
natives between  which  she  would  be  compelled  to  choose, 
when  confronted  with  the  constitutional  demand.  These 
were  (besides  the  one  we  have  mentioned),  (i)  a  latittldi- 
narian  acceptance  of  the  situation,  and  an  official  conformity 
to  the  national  establishment,  like  that  of  Henry  IV  of 
France  in  similar  circumstances  a  little  later;  or  (2)  the 
renunciation  nf  the  crown,  for  which  she  could  not  in  con- 
science pay  the  price  demanded  ;  or  (3)  an  invasion  of  Scot- 
land in  force  to  secure  the  throne  unconditionally.  Even  if 
threatened  with  the  last  of  these  alternatives,  Knox  would 
not  have  renounced  his  demand;  and  with  the  offered  alli- 
ance of  England,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  Scotland  coiJd 
have  stood  firm  without  serious  risk.  Elizabeth  was  as 
anxious  as  Knox  to  'stay'  the  retuni  of  Mary,  at  least  until 
the  Scottish  Refomiation  should  be  so  consolidated  as  to  be 
out  of  danger  at  her  hands. 

The  thought  of  this  alternative  seems  to  have  become 
familiar  to  the  imagination  of  Knox.  It  was  probably  to 
it  that  he  referred  in  the  well  known  saying,  so  constantly 
misquoted,  that  'Ihat  one  Mass'  (the  Queen's)  'was  more 
fearful  to  him  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  enemies  were 
landed  in  any  part  of  the  king^dom,  on  purpose  to  suppress 
the  whole  religion'.  It  simply  meant  that  he  would  have 
preferred  to  face  an  invasion,  rather  than  voluntarily  admit 
a  Catholic  sovereign.'" 

**Th«  words  are  nsually  quot&d  as  if  he  had  said  'that  (my)  one 
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Lord  James  Stewart,  in  intention  as  faithful  to  the  Refor- 
mation as  Knox  himself,  had  fallen  in  too  readily  with  the 
scheme  of  Lethington.  This  able  and  versatile  statesman, 
on  the  failure  of  the  Arran-Elizabeth  match,  and  the  al- 
most simultaneous  death  of  Mary's  husband,  Francis  II, 
in  December  1560,  had  promptly  propounded  to  Cecil  and 
Elizabeth  a  new  scheme.  Piqued  in  his  national  pride  by 
the  English  Queen's  rejection  of  the  Scottish  overture,  and 
relieved  from  his  wrorst  fears  by  the  fall  of  Mary  from  the 
Frencli  throne,  dragging  down  the  Guises  with  her,  he 
turned  to  a  purely  Scottish  policy,  independent  of  Eliza- 
beth's, and  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  it.  The  proposals 
of  the  English  Queen  at  this  moment  deserve  to  be  clearly 
stated,  for  they  are  not  well  known.  We  Icam  them  from 
a  later  statement  of  Lethington  to  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London,  a  statement  which  seems  to  have 
hitherto  been  overlooked. ^^  Elizabeth,  while  declining,  for 
persona]  reasons,  the  hand  of  Arran,  offered  instead  to 
renew  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  which  would  otherwise  lapse 
within  a  year,  on  condition  that  the  Scottish  Estates  should 
undertake,  in  virtue  of  their  right  to  control  Mary's  mar- 
riage (secured  by  tlie  Treaty  of  1558),  to  require  her  to 
choose  a  British  consort,  Arran  or  another,  in  Order  to 
avert  from  both  realms  the  danger  of  foreigji  and  Catholic 
complications.  It  was  a  fair  offer,  and  one  that  Knox 
would  gladly  have  accepted.  One  cannot  but  wish  that 
Knox  had  been  at  this  juncture  in  Lethington's  place  as 
Secretary  of  State.  The  temptation  to  a  compromise  with 
Mary  would  have  been  averted,  and  the  future  of  Scotland 
assured.    The  proposal  was  in  fact  simply  to  prolong  the 

Mass  was  more  fearful',  etc  Kjiox  never  said  anything  so  foolish. 
The  context  shows  that  the  'that'  is  demonstrative,  snd  that  the  Masc 
he  referred  lo  was  the  Queen's.  Many  M-asscs  were  said,  as  he  knew, 
then  and  for  long  afterwards,  in  quiet  places;  but  these  were  the  acts 
of  transgressors,  for  which  they  atone  were  responsible.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Queen's  Mass  was  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  nation, 
which  thus  'joined  hands  with  idolatry',  artd  became  resp&nsible  for  it, 
and  for  all  its  consequences.  Knox,  II.  p.  376- 
'^Calfttdar,  Si»iaitcitSj  I.  p.  305. 
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existing  alliance,  which  had  delivered  Scotland  from  the 
French  occupation,  and  restored  self  government  to  its  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  rejected,  at  least  by 
Lord  James.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Lethington,  who  was 
more  devoted  to  the  Union  than  to  the  Refomiation,  saw 
tliat,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  proposal  of  Elizabeth  was 
no  sufficient  substitute  for  the  Arran  marriage,  the  offspring 
of  which,  when  Mary  had  been  set  aside,  as  he  probably 
inlended,  wotild  have  inherited  both  crowns;  that  while  it 
would  safeguard  the  Scottish  Reformation,  it  wouEd  do 
nothing  to  guarantee  the  Scottish  succession  to  the  English 
throne.  He  preferred  therefore  to  turn  to  Mary  as  a  more 
promising  instrument  for  his  purpose,  to  take  advantage 
of  her  refusal  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh — a  refusal 
really  based  on  Catholic  grounds — to  support  her  in  that 
refusal,  till  Elizaljelh  and  the  English  Parliament  should 
consent  to  recognise  her  right  to  the  succession,  as  the  next 
heir  to  the  English  crown. 

This  was  the  great  scheme  which,  as  Lethington  boasted, 
was  to  'salve  all  interests',  those  of  England,  of  Scotland, 
of  the  Union,  and  of  legitimacy,  and  to  bring  Mary  over, 
by  the  brilliant  prospect  it  held  out  to  her,  to  the  side  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  not  a  very  honorable  proceeding. 
Scotland  had  been  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  the 
Treat}'  which  Scottish  statesmen  were  now  to  join  its  enemy 
in  refusing  to  ratify,  until  a  price  should  be  paid  by  the 
deliverer  which  might  endanger  her  throne.  It  failed,  as 
we  know,  at  least  so  far  as  Mar>'  was  concerned,  and  it 
deserved  to  fail;  and  the  clever  strategist  who  conceived  it, 
and  pursued  it  for  years,  was  caught  in  his  own  net.  He 
thought  to  make  use  of  Mary  for  ends  which  she  would 
never  willingly  have  fuliilled,  and  he  himself  was  made  the 
dupe  of  Mary  for  purposes  to  which  he  was  entirely  op- 
posed. Had  their  joint  efforts  been  successful,  Mary  in- 
tended to  use  the  position  to  gain  a  higher  and  more  imme- 
diate prize  than  any  that  he  or  Elizabeth  could  offer.  She 
meant,  as  her  correspondence  shows,  with  the  help  of  Eng- 
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lisii  and  Scottish  Catholics,  backed  by  Spam  and  the  Pope, 
to  supersede  Elizabeth,  who  in  Catholic  eyes  was  an  illegiti- 
mate usurper,  to  add  the  British  isles  to  the  dominion  of 
Philip,  and  to  reign,  as  the  wife  of  Philip's  heir,  over  an 
Empire  which  would  dominate  two  hemispheres.  This  was 
unquestionably  the  vision  which  floated  before  the  eyes  of 
Mary  during  the  first  years  of  her  active  reign,  It  was 
resumed  after  her  fait,  and  was  never  in  substance  aban- 
doned till  the  day  of  her  death,  of  which  indeed  it  was  the 
cause. 

Lord  James,  a  large-hearted,  magnanimous  man,  was 
misled  by  the  natural  bias  of  a  Stewart;  by  his  distaste  for 
the  religious  coercion  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  his  own 
sister;  and  by  his  sanguine  Lope  that  better  influences  would 
tell  tipon  her  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  her  uncles, 
He  really  knew  little  of  her,  and.  quite  naturally,  he  under- 
estimated the  force  and  ability  of  this  remarkable  young 
woman  of  nineteen,  as  did  they  all,  till  it  was  too  late  to 
repair  his  error.  Lord  James  obviously  looked  forward  to 
something  like  a  constitutional  government  of  the  modern 
type,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Queen  would  be  that  of  the 
ministers  by  whom  she  undertook  to  be  guided.  He  did  not 
know  that  Mary,  like  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  France, 
and  Granvelle  in  the  Netherlands,  scouted  that  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment, called  it  a  republic,  in  which  ministers  took  the 
crown  from  the  royal  head,  and  put  it  on  their  own.  This 
charge,  afterwards  put  forward  in  her  proclamations — 
assisted  perhaps  by  the  similar  suggestion  of  her  mother  in 
1559 — is  the  root  of  all  the  idle  stories  of  Moray's  ambition 
to  be  King. 

Knox  <appears  to  have  been  somewhat  taken  by  surprise 
when,  on  Mary's  arrival,  he  found  that  the  concession  had 
actually  been  made.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  kept 
secret  even  from  most  of  the  nobles.  When  therefore  on 
the  Queen's  first  Simday  in  Edinburgh  preparations  for 
Mass  in  the  Palace  chapel  became  apparent,  there  was  much 
excitement,  quite  naturally,  as  in  those  days  the  religious 
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questioD  included  every  other  interest  of  tlie  national  life. 
Romanism  and  Protestantism  stood  for  two  different  ideals 
of  civilization.  The  excitement  was  soothed  by  the  finesse 
of  Lethington,  who  assured  a  remonstrant  deputation  that 
the  indulgence  was  only  temporary ;  and  by  a  royal  procla- 
mation, issued  on  the  following  day,  which  guaranteed  the 
status  quo  in  religion.  The  guarantee^  however,  was  only 
provisioHEdt  till  a  Parliament  could  be  assembled  'to  talce  a 
final  order',  and  it  forbade  any  interference  with  the  Queen's 
Catholic  services.  Both  provisions  were  backed  by  the 
usual  penalty  of  death  to  the  transgressor. 

Knox  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied,  but  for  the  sake  of 
peace  he  advised  his  brethren  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
ministerial  experiment.  If  it  should  give  them  within  rea- 
sonable time  the  assurance  of  a  Protestant  government,  well 
and  good.  But  if,  as  he  greatly  feared,  it  should  prove  only 
the  beginning  of  an  insidious  attack  on  the  Reformation 
settlement — -the  first  step  in  a  process  of  undermining  it,  and 
preparing  its  overthrow,  it  would  then  be  their  duty  to  stand 
upon  their  legal  rights,  and  to  insist  on  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  even  as  against  the  Queen.  It  might  not  now  be 
easy  to  obtain  satisfaction,  but  their  diUy  was  to  assert  and 
to  maintain  the  principle,  leaving  it  to  the  ministers,  who 
at  the  proper  moment  had  pattered  with  the  situation,  to  find 
out  the  way  of  rectifying  their  mistake.  Tliat  course  would, 
at  all  events,  help  to  stay  any  further  retrogression. 

ICnox's  fears  were  abundantly  fulfilled.  Almost  from  the 
outset  the  Queen  evaded  the  obligation  of  privacy  in  the 
exercise  of  her  religious  rites.  She  threw  open  the  doors 
of  the  palace  chapel  to  all  comers,  and  courted  the  attend- 
ance of  the  nobles.  She  held  pompous  services  which  at- 
tracted attention,  and  soon  made  it  plain  to  all  concerned 
that  a  ready  way  to  court  favour  lay  through  the  royal 
chape!.  She  tried  by  artifice  and  evasion  to  secure  in  prac- 
tice equal  rights  for  the  Catholic  worship.  Had  she  sin- 
cerely aimed  at  a  genuine  and  equal  toleration,  she  might 
have  claimed  our  sympathy,  however  impracticable  the  at- 
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tempt  must  have  proved.  Toleration,  in  the  modem  sense, 
was  then  unknown  anywhere,  most  of  all  under  Catholic 
rulers.  And  we  hardly  need  the  evidence  of  Mary's  secret 
letters  to  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  powers,  in  which  she 
avowed  and  protested  her  real  intentions,  to  assure  us  that 
it  was  a  mere  pretence — 'a  hypocritical  pretense',  says  Phil- 
ippson,  who  is  by  no  means  her  enemy, — intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  exclusive  Catholicism.  She  starved  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  by  means  of  her  profuse  expenditure 
of  the  Thirds,  the  fund  out  of  which  the  parish  ministers 
got  their  meagre  stipends  only  after  her  needs  had  been 
supplied.  She  seems,  by  and  bye,  to  have  issued  written 
permits  to  individual  Catholics  to  transgress  the  law — the 
first  appearance,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  that  dispensing 
power  which  proved  so  fatal  to  her  descendants.  In  short, 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  she  laboured  to  promote  a 
Cathohc  reaction,  and  she  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  was  only  because,  after  all  her  triumphs  over  statesmen 
and  courtiers  and  the  inert  masses  of  which  all  countries 
have  their  full  share,  she  at  every  point  found  herself  at 
last  face  to  Face  with  the  solid  phalanx  of  Knox  and  the 
party  of  the  Reformed  Church,  undismayed  and  ready  to 
renew  the  civil  war  rather  than  give  up  the  rights  they  had 
won.  that  the  back  of  her  resolution  was  finally  broken. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  in  thus  stating  the  case  from 
the  contemporary  point  of  view,  we  are  homologating  the 
principle  of  intolerance.  Even  if  we  admit,  as  we  surely 
must,  that,  in  the  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
genuine  and  equal  toleration  of  both  religions  in  any  one 
State  was  impracticable,  we  are  not  therefore  disloyal  to 
the  Christian  ideal,  to  which,  it  is  fair  to  remember,  only  a 
long  and  painful  education,  and  a  great  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem,  have  enabled  us  to  attain.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sixteenth  century  were  very  different 
from  those  of  any  succeeding  century,  most  of  all  from  our 
own.  Should  we  find  it  easy  to  tolerate  fellow-citizens  who 
refused  to  tolerate  us,  to  give  equal  powers  and  opportuni- 
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lies  to  those  who  claimed  the  right,  and  asserted  the  duty, 
of  using  them  to  suppress  and  exterminate  us,  as  the  pests 
of  Christendom ;  and  who  were  ready  to  join  with  foreigii 
powers  to  carry  out  their  threats?  Yet  this  was  the  lan- 
guage and  the  temper  of  Rome  all  through  the  sixteenth 
centurj',  which  it  acted  on  unflinchingly,  wlierever  it  had,  or 
could  gain,  the  power,  and  which  it  called  on  its  adherents 
in  all  countries  to  imitate  and  exemplify.'^  And  it  had  the 
zealous  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  nearly  all  the  great 
Catholic  powers,  especially  of  the  great  empire  of  Spain, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  The  autos-de-fe  in  Spain, 
the  fires  in  the  Netherlands,  the  butcheries  in  France,  and 
the  brutal  persecutions  in  nearly  all  Catholic  countrieSt  were 
the  object  lessons  which  Knox  and  his  contemporaries  had 
constantly  before  their  eyes.  Knox's  continental  residences 
had  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  Huguenots 
of  France,  and  with  the  Protestant  refugees  of  Geneva, 
drawn  from  nearly  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe; 
and  probably  no  European  statesman  had  a  better  or  truer 
appreciation  of  the  methods  and  effects  of  Roman  diplo- 
macy. Moreover  he  and  his  party  were  not  without  per- 
sonal experience  of  persecution.  The  cruel  years  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaton's  power  in  Scotland  could  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
And  it  was  little  more  than  three  years  since  his  successor 
had  dragged  the  aged  Mylne  to  the  stake  at  St.  Andrews. 
Nor  could  they  fail  to  remember  their  almost  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  power  of  France 
and  the  Guises,  which  only  the  help  of  England  had  enabled 
them  to  overcome. 

These  were  hardly  the  circumstances  in  which  the  theory 
and  practice  of  toleration  could  be  expected  to  flourish.  No 
Protestant  State  was  safe  from  the  machinations  of  Rome, 
and  of  its  international  militia.     Its     Briarean  arms  were 


"The  publication,  during  the  last  half  cetiltiry,  of  large  collections  of 
Slate  Papers  and  political  corrcspordeticc  relaliuK  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  the  archives  of  our  own  and  continental  nations,  has 
brought  home  Co  the  historical  student  [he  deadly  character  of  the 
coflfiici  33  ii  oever  has  been  before. 
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everywhere;  and  especially  after  the  rise  of  the  school  of 
Loyola,  it  was  only  by  hermetically  excluding  its  emissaries, 
and  by  disarming  the  native  elements  on  which  they  worked, 
that  aiiy  Protestant  State  could  count  on  reasonable  peace 
aiid  security.  What  Knox  said  of  the  concession  to  Mary — 
that  her  liberty  would  ere  long  prove  their  thraldom' — applied 
with  little  reservation  to  the  whole  field  of  conflict.  It  is 
true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  modified  tolera- 
tion was  established  in  France  by  Henry  IV  in  favor  of  the 
Huguenots;  but  it  was  successfully  imposed  only  by  using 
the  despotic  power  of  the  crown  to  clip  the  claws  of  Rome. 
Its  success  after  all  was  imperfect  and  temporary,  and  its 
end  was  a  tragedy  which  has  few  parallels. 

But  apart  altogether  from  apologetic  considerations,  it 
is  only  a  truism  to  say  that,  in  studying  the  history  of  past 
centuries,  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  each  period  on  the 
footing  of  its  own  Standards  of  thought  and  action.   Only 
on  this  basis  can  we  judge  equitably  either  individuals  or 
communities,  or  even  rightly  understand  them.   The  history 
of  Scotland  tn  the  sixteenth  century  can  only  be  fairly  un- 
derstood and  appraised  when  read  in  connection  with  that 
of  contemporary  Europe;  and  it  is  because  this  condition  is 
so  often  neglected  that  we  have  so  many  misleading  and 
really  unhistorical  estimates  of  it.     Historical  perspective 
no  less  than  comparative  history  is  ignored,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  present  are  apphed  without  discrimination  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  past  which  is  wholly  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  which 
only  long  and  sympathetic  language  so  ofetn  applied  to  the 
Hence  the  exaggerated  language  so  often  applied  to  the 
Scottish  Reformation  is  really  a  kind  of  parochialism.    The 
Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1560,  however  repellant 
to  us.  were  in  line  with  the  contemporary  legislation  of 
other  Protestant  States.    That  which  prohibited  the  saying 
or  hearing  of  Mass  under  the  graduated  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation of  goods  for  the  first  offense,  banishment  for  the 
second,  and  death  for  the  third,  was  mainly  a  reproduction 
of  the  corresponding  statute  of  the  English  Reformation, 
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the  Act  of  Supremacy  (Sec  14),  passed  two  years  before. 
The  same  idea  prevailed  everywhere,  due  to  the  same  gen- 
eral causes.  In  the  German  empire,  a  Catholic  native  of  a. 
Protestant  State  was  compelled  to  remove  into  another  of 
his  own  confession,  and  znce  versa.  In  Geneva,  the  irre- 
concilable opponents  of  the  Calvinistic  Refomiation  were 
banished  from  the  city.  In  France,  the  Huguenots  after 
being  himted  and  burned  till  they  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained from  rising  in  rebellion,  waged  a  civil  war  in  which 
loth  parties  held  the  same  intolerant  principles;  and  even 
I'Hospital  and  the  Polhiques,  who.  to  their  honour,  tried  to 
stay  the  fratricidal  strife,  regarded  the  toleration  of  more 
than  one  religion  in  the  State  only  as  a  sad  necessity,  a 
pis  alier,  to  avert  the  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  ( t)  that  Protestant 
intolerance  in  Scotland,  severe  as  it  looks,  was  a  faint 
shadow  of  that  of  Catholic  lands;  (2)  that  it  was  mainly 
due  to  the  dread  of  Rome,  to  the  memory  of  its  fires,  and 
to  the  fear  of  their  rekindling;  and  (3)  that  the  penalties 
denounced  by  the  Act  were  rarely  enforced.  There  is  no 
authenticated  case  of  the  infiiction  of  the  death  penalty,  and 
few  traces  of  either  of  the  others,  apart  from  charges  of 
treason.  They  were  not  intended  for  everyday  use.  The 
.^.ct  simply  armed  the  executive  with  powers  to  be  used  at 
discretion  as  the  state  of  public  afifairs  might  require.  Its 
purpose  was  essentially  defensive — ^to  safeguard  the  State 
and  all  its  members  from  the  machinations  of  Rome  in  a 
lime  of  storm  and  stress,  when  their  very  existence  was 
threatened.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Evangel  which  the  Ref- 
ormation proclaimed  profoundly  modified  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance, as  we  see  from  many  indications.  The  heart 
touched  with  the  Evangel  was  in  conflict  with  the  headj  and 
increasingly  triumphed  over  it,  with  happy  inconsistency. 

Knox  saw  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  during  the  next 
two  years  the  progress  of  reaction  nursed  by  the  Queen's 
proceedings,  the  increasing  weakness  of  her  Protestant  min- 
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isters.  and  the  sure  approach  of  a  crisis.  In  his  correspond- 
ence with  Cecil,  he  spoke  warmly  of  the  danger,  which 
threatened  Scotland  first  and  England  next.  As  to  the  Suc- 
cession question,  to  which  all  else  was  being  sacrificed,  he 
urged  that  countenance  should  be  given  to  Mary's  claim 
only  in  exact  proportion  to  her  conformity  to  the  Prot- 
estant interest  in  both  realms.  Cecil  was  entirely  with  liim. 
for  at  heart  he  did  not  want  Mary  under  any  conditions; 
and  Elizabeth,  though  she  privately  favored  her  candida- 
ture, was  determined  to  keep  her  dependent  during  her  own 
lifetime.  The  crisis  came  in  1 563.  The  Parliament  prom- 
ised in  the  proclamation  of  August,  1561,  which  was  to  take 
a  final  order  in  religion,  was  long  overdue..  It  could  hardly 
any  longer  be  evaded.  The  Queen's  ministers  required  it 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  forfeiture  of  Huntly  and  the 
rebels  crushed  at  Corrichie  in  October,  1562.  Knox  and  the 
zealous  Protestants  eagerly  awaited  it,  expecting  from  it 
the  tardy  ratification  of  the  Reformation  settlement.  The 
latter  was  what  Mary  dreaded,  and  wished  to  prevent.  She 
gave  her  ministers  to  understand  that  the  Parliament  would 
only  be  summoned  on  condition  that  the  religious  question 
should  be  further  postponed.  They  had.  as  we  have  seen, 
no  means  of  forcing  her  hand  without  civil  strife,  and  they 
were  weak  enough  to  give  way.  Knox  and  his  party  could 
not  be  so  easily  dealt  with.  It  was  necessary  to  put  Prot- 
estant suspicion  to  sleep,  or  he  and  the  Barons  of  r  560  might 
give  trouble.  They  had  recently  been  getting  restive.  Pro- 
voked by  the  Queen's  favour  to  the  Catholics,  and  fearingthe 
triumph  of  reaction,  the  Barons  of  Kyle  had  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  powers  qonfercd  on  them  by  the  Act  of  1 560. 
to  enforce  the  law  in  their  own  local  jurisdiction,  by  way  of 
'daunting  the  Papists".  The  general  adoption  of  the  plan 
would  have  shattered  the  Queen's  policy.  Mary  sent  for 
Knox  to  Lochleven.  where  she  was  visiting,  and  asked  him 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  declined,  and  reminded  her.  in  the 
words  we  have  already  quoted,  of  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  sovereign  and  subject,  and  the  obligations  of  both  to 
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the  law.  She  was  offended,  and  left  him  abruptly.  But 
she  soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  the  brilliant  idea  oc- 
curred to  her  of  disarming  Knox  and  the  Barons,  and  at 
the  same  time  smoothing  the  path  of  the  Parliament,  by  a 
shining  demonstration  of  favor  tO  the  Protestants.  The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  former  primate  of  Scot- 
land, the  Abbot  of  Whitliom.  son  of  a  Lord  Fleming,  the 
parson  of  Sanguhar,  a  noble  Crichton,  were  among  the 
transgressors.  Knox  and  the  Barons  hardly  daring  to 
touch  such  highborn  personages,  had  only  threatened  them. 
The  Queen  was  bolder.  She  summoned  them  all  before  the 
Court  in  Edinburgh,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice 
Argyle,  and  sent  them  all  to  prison.  The  effect  was  mar- 
vellous. Who  after  that  could  doubt  the  Queen's  good 
faith?  The  Parliament  met  within  a  day  or  two,  and  by 
common  consent  the  religious  question  was  postponed. 

Knox  was  thunderstruck  when  he  heard  of  the  agree- 
ment. He  suspected  the  theatrical  character  of  the  Queen's 
coup,  and  was  indignant  at  the  weakness  that  gave  way  be- 
fore it.  Hot  words  passed  between  him  and  the  Queen's 
ministers.  Without  Moray's  great  influence  the  Queen's 
game  could  not  have  been  so  long  played.  In  his  anger, 
Knox  broke  off  all  relations  with  him.  He  discharg;ed  him- 
self from  'all  further  intromission  with  his  affairs."  It  was 
a  painful  moment  for  both.  Their  friendship  had  been  in- 
timate, and  of  long  standing.  They  had  been  closely  linked 
all  through  the  Reformation  struggle,  and  neither  could  have 
dispensed  with  the  help  of  the  other.  They  were  united  by 
still  deeper  bonds,  which  both  alike  acknowledged,  even 
amid  diiTerences  and  alienation.  The  keenness  of  Knox's 
disappointment,  his  conviction  of  the  folly  of  Moray's 
course,  and  his  apprehension  as  to  the  final  issue  of  such 
repeated  acts  of  weakness,  found  expression  in  a  letter,  in 
which  anger,  sorrow,  and  atTection,  are  strangely  mingled. 
'I  praise  my  God',  so  it  ends,  't  this  day  leave  you  victor  of 
yO'Ur  enemies,  promoted  to  great  honors,  an<I  in  credit  and 
authority  with  your  sovereign,    If  so  ye  long  continue,  none 
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ivithin  the  realms  shall  be  more  glad  than  I  shall  be.  But  if 
that  after  this  ye  shall  decay,  as  I  fear  that  ye  shall,  then 
call  to  mind  by  what  means  God  exalted  you,  which  was 
neither  by  bearing  with  impiety,  neither  yet  by  maintaining 
of  pestilent  Papists.'  Never  was  forecast  more  promptly 
fulfilled.    Insight  is  the  mother  of  foresight. 

Knox's  anger  found  another  outlet.  While  the  Parlia- 
ment sat,  he  had  most  of  the  nobles  among  his  hearers  in  St. 
Giles.  The  Queen's  marriage  was  on  all  their  tongues,  and 
strange  rumors  were  in  circulation  as  to  Lethington's  doings 
in  England  and  France,  where  he  had  now  for  four  months 
been  negotiating.  It  was  known  that  the  hand  of  an  Aus- 
trian Archduke  had  been  formally  offered  to  the  Queen,  and 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  some  inkling  of  Lethington's 
dealings  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  for  the 
hand  of  Don  Carlos.  Here  was  another  fatal  danger  in 
prospect.  A  Catholic  king  was  to  be  brought  in,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  great  Catholic  houses,  to  aggravate  the  anom- 
alous situation  already  existing,  and  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  the  Catholic  powers  on  Scotland.  Could  the  Protestant 
nobility  be  relied  on  to  prevent  it  (they  had  the  right  as  wc  | 
have  said  by  the  Treaty  of  1558)  after  the  weakness  they 
had  just  displayed.  Full  of  indignation  and  alarm,  Knox 
could  not  refrain  from  'pouring  out  the  sororws  of  his 
heart'  from  the  pulpit.  It  was  his  only  available  organ,  and 
the  question  was  a  religious  one  of  the  last  importance.  In 
that  strangely  piercing  strain  to  which  he  rose  when  deeply 
moved,  he  recalled  the  history  of  their  marvellous  deliv- 
erance from  the  yoke  of  France  and  Rome,  the  dangers 
they  had  shared  and  surmounted  together,  and  the  divine 
protection  they  had  enjoyed.  'Shall  this  be  the  thankfulness 
ye  shall  render  to  your  God' — this  is  the  application — 'when 
ye  have  it  in  your  hands  to  establish  it  as  ye  please.  The 
Queen,  say  ye,  will  not  agree  with  us.  Ask  of  her  that 
which  by  God's  Word  ye  may  justly  require,  and  if  she  will 
not  agree  with  you  in  God,  ye  are  not  bound  to  agree  with 
her  in  the  Devil.    .    .    .    And  now,  my  Lords,  to  put  an  end 
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to  all,  I  hear  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  Dukes,  brothers  to 
Emperors  &nd  Kings,  all  strive  for  the  best  game.  But 
this,  my  Lords,  will  I  say  (note  the  day  and  bear  witness 
after);  Whensoever  the  nobility  of  Scotland  consent  that 
till  infidel,  and  all  papists  are  infidels."  (i.  e.  unfaithful), 
'shall  be  head  to  your  sovereign,  yc  do  as  far  as  in  you  lieth 
to  banish  Christ  Jesus  from  this  realm,  ye  bring  God's 
vengeance  on  the  country,  a  plague  upon  yourselves,  and 
perchance  ye  shall  do  small  comfort  to  your  sovereign.' 

The  Queen,  of  course,  soon  heard  of  this  outburst,  and 
the  scene  which  followed,  the  same  evening,  at  the  palace 
is  well  known.  'What  have  ye  to  do  with  my  marriage,  or 
what  are  ye  within  this  commonwealth?'  'A  subject  bom 
within  the  same,  and  albeit  I  be  neither  Earl,  Lord,  nor 
Baron  within  it.  yet  has  God  made  me,  however  abject  I 
be  in  your  eyes,  a.  profitable  member  within  the  same.'  It 
was  her  last  attempt  to  overbear  Knox  by  personal  influence, 
and  it  was  the  most  dismal  failure  of  all.  His,  next  appear- 
ance before  her  was  on  a  charge  of  treason.  She  thought 
she  had  him  at  last  in  her  power,  but  again  she  failed. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  as  soon  as  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved  and  the  Queen's  object  had  been  served,  the 
prison  gates  of  the  Archbishop  were  thrown  open,  and  he 
and  his  friends  released,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Council. 

Knox  and  Moray  remained  alienated,  unwillingly  on 
Moray's  part,  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  till  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Queen's  policy  drove  him,  and  most  of  the 
Protestant  Lords,  to  toe  the  line  which  Knox  had  drawn 
from  the  first  At  a  Convention  in  June  1565  they  formally 
adopted  Knox's  demand  for  the  ratification  of  the  statutes 
of  1560,  and  their  universal  enforcement,  as  the  indispens- 
able condition  of  a  permanent  and  peaceful  settlement,  and 
of  the  approval  of  the  Damley  marriage.  But  they  were 
too  late.  Mary  had  now  something  like  a  party  behind  her; 
and  by  dint  of  superior  energy  and  resource,  and  endless 
proclamations  of  her  innocence  of  all  designs  against  the 
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Protestant  establishment — proclamations  wliich  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  were  consciously  false — she  succeeded  in 
paralysing  their  forces,  and  driving  the  leaders  across  the 
border  into  England. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  crisis  of  her  reign.  Mary  had 
hoped  against  hope  for  the  coveted  marriage  with  Don 
Carlos.  When  it  was  at  last  found  to  be  unattainable,  she 
turned  to  Damley,  whom  she  had  kept  in  reserve  from  the 
outset  of  her  reig:n.  He  was  the  next  heir  after  herself  to 
Elizabeth's  crown,  and,  after  Don  Carlos,  the  favorite  can- 
didate of  the  English  Catholics  for  the  hand  of  Mary,  and 
the  succession  to  Elizabeth.  It  was  obviously  expedient  to 
join  their  claims,  and  thus  unite  the  whole  Catholic  party 
in  their  interest.  The  match  was  entirely  political  in  its 
inception,  just  as  much  as  the  Spanish  one  had  been,  though 
for  a  few  brief  months  after  Darnley's  arrival  in  Scotland 
it  appears  to  have  been  something  more. 

Moray  and  Lethington,  since  the  end  of  1564,  had  been 
practically  Superseded  in  the  Queen's  coiuicils.  They  had 
failed  to  gain  for  her  the  English  succession,  and  she  had 
little  further  use  for  them.  She  was  now  bent  on  extorting 
it  by  force,  and  for  that  enterprise  she  knew  that  their  help 
was  not  to  be  had.  For  a  policy  which  aimed  at  overturning 
Elizabeth's  throne  by  means  of  Elizabeth's  own  Catholic 
subjects,  backed  by  Spain  and  the  Pope,  and  at  seating  her- 
self upon  it,  she  required  Catholic  agents.  Even  Scottish 
Catholics  were  hardly  to  be  trusted,  for  they  had  Protestant 
friends.  Riccio,  the  Italian  adventurer  whom  she  had  pro- 
moted from  her  choir  to  be  her  private  Secretary  for  for- 
eign correspondence,  and  who  had  now  blossomed  into  a 
statesman  and  a  prospective  Lord  Chancellor,  became  her 
chief  adviser  and  her  confidential  minister.  Knox  might 
well  have  felt  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in  the  speedy  ful- 
filment of  his  forecast.  He  was  too  generous  to  remain 
aloof  from  them  in  their  distress,  and  he  and  Moray  were 
fully  reconciled.  But  the  long-continued  schism  in  the 
Protestant  party  had  done  irreparable  mischief.     Its  polit- 
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ical  cohesion  had  been  lost,  and  could  not  all  at  once  be 
recovered-     The  Kirk,  focussed  in  the  General  Assembly. 
and    led   by    Knox,   alone    remained   compact   and    defiant. 
Kjiox  did  what  he  could  by  its  means.    But  the  Protestant 
nobles   remained  divided-     A  part  of  them   favoured  the 
Damley  marriage,  blindly  led  by  kinship  and  interest.    The 
Queen  made  u&e  of  them  to  triumph  over  the  rest,  and  the 
incipient  insurrection,  which  could  alone  have  extorted  terms 
from  her,  ended  in  the  exile  of  its  leaders.     But  the  heart 
of  Scotland  was  with  them,  all  the  more  that  Elizabeth  had 
betrayed  and  abandoned  them;  and  when  Mary  adopted  the 
resolution  to  ruin  them  forever,  she  provoked  a  decisive 
response.     She  had  summoned  the  Parliament  that  was  to 
d«cree  their  forfeiture^  and  to  do  something  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Romish  hierarchy.     Had  it  sat  its  term  and 
carried  out  the  pro^amme  assigfned  to  it  by  the  Queen  and 
her  foreign  minions,  the  ruin  of  the  exiled  Lords  must  have 
been  followed  by  a  Catholic  revolution,  perhaps  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  for  the  Queen's  operations  covered 
both-     It  was  anticipated  by  a  counter-revolution,     What- 
ever was  its  precise  origin,  and  whoever  were  the  prime 
movers  in  it,  the  substance  of  the  plan  was  the  restoration 
of  Protestant  ascendency  by  the  return  of  Moray  and  the 
e-xikd  Lords,  their  investment  with  power  under  Daniley 
as  a  Protestant  King,  and  the  coercion  or  deposition  of 
Mary.    The  execution  of  Riccio,  as  a  traitorous  conspirator, 
was  a  subordinate  provision,  to  which  no  one  but  Darnley 
attached  much  importance.    In  himself  he  was  utterly  insig- 
nificant, and  with  the  success  of  the  revolution  must  in  any 
case  have  disappeared.     That  he  deserved  death  was  the 
conviction  of  all,  and  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  manner 
of  it.    The  nobles  desired  it  to  be  preceded  by  a  more  or 
less  formal  trial,  for  the  sake  of  legality,  but  Damley  dic- 
tated their  procedure,  and  was  not  sufficiently  resisted.     For 
the  barbarous  circumstances  of  his  seizure  and  death,  the 
King  was  almost  wholly  responsible,  though  Ruthven  and 
Morton,  and  probably  Lethington.  who  remained  in  the 
background,  were  not  wholly  blameless. 
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The  Protestant  revolution  was  foiled  by  the  wiles  of 
Mary,  who  succeeded  in  detaching  Darnley  from  his  allies. 
But  so  also  was  the  Catholic  revolution.  The  result  was  a 
drawn  battle,  in  which  neither  party  gained  its  end.  But 
it  was  a  lesson  to  the  Queen,  and  opened  her  eyes,  for  the 
time  at  least,  to  the  hopelessness  of  her  undertaking.  She 
was  fain  to  abandon  her  aggressive  policy,  to  make  peace 
with  Elizabeth,  and  to  admit  Moray  and  Argyll  to  a  share 
of  power,  balanced  by  Bothwell  and  Huntly,  who,  though 
both  Protestants,  were  her  personal  partisans. 

It  is  not  proved  that  Knox  had  any  direct  hand  in  this 
attempted  revolution.  Morton  and  Ruthven,  driven  in  their 
turn  into  exile,  denied  that  he  had  been  taken  into  their 
counsels.  It  must  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  expediency. 
They  could  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  sympathy  and 
general  approval.  He  remained  their  friend  and  advocate 
in  their  exile,  and  condemned  those  who  had  forsaken 
them.  On  the  eve  of  Mary's  return  from  Dunbar,  he  left 
Edinburgh,  where  his  sympathies  must  have  been  notorious, 
and  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life,  in  constant  danger.  He 
doubtless  judged  that,  after  such  extreme  measures  on  both 
sides,  the  crisis  was  postponed  rather  than  ended,  and  that 
peace  was  impossible  till  the  battle  was  fought  to  a  finish. 
He  looked  forward  with  unshaken  faith  and  fortitude  to 
the  issue,  which  was  nearer  and  more  astounding  than  he 
imagined.  He  retired  to  Kyle  and  worked  at  his  History, 
keeping  a  careful  watch,  and  reappearing  when  required. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  final  crisis.  Mary  became 
rapidly  demoralised  by  the  failure  of  all  her  high  ambitions, 
especially  by  the  last  and  worst  of  her  frustrations,  because 
it  came  from  the  man  whom  she  had  made  the  sharer  of 
her  throne.  He  was  a  permanent  danger.  While  he  lived 
she  could  attempt  nothing  with  security.  His  murder  fol- 
lowed, and  three  months  later  she  married  the  murderer. 
The  belief  in  her  complicity  in  the  crime  was  universalt  at 
home  and  abroad,  among  friends  and  foes.  Knox  and  the 
General   Assembly,   supported  by  the  national   voice,   de- 
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manded  her  trial.  They  refused  to  recognize  any  distinc- 
tion, in  the  matter  of  private  crime,  between  sovereign  and 
subject.  Elizabeth  by  her  intervention  probably  saved  Mary 
from  the  fate  of  her  grandson,  only  to  become  herself  her 
executioner,  after  twenty  years  of  unceasing  troubles  and 
alarms,  on  substantially  similar  grounds.  The  milder  pen- 
alty of  deposition  was  adopted.  Knox  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  her  infant  son,  who  was  handed  over  lo  Mar 
and  Buclianan,  to  be  trained  as  a  Protestant  and  constitu- 
tional king.  Moray  became  Regent;  the  Statutes  of  1560 
were  reenacted ;  permanent  provision  was  made  for  the 
Reformed  Church.  Knox's  great  constitutional  battle  was 
at  last  won,  and  he  might  have  sung  his  Nw\c  dimittis  had 
the  sky  been  unclouded.  But  Mary  still  lived,  though  a 
prisoner  in  Lochleven,  and  more  than  half  the  nobles  were 
in  mutiny,  not  really  on  her  behalf,  though  they  made  use  of 
her  name,  and  professed  to  desire  her  liberation.  Then 
came  her  escape,  the  brief  hour  at  Langside,  and  her  flight 
into  England,  followed  by  endless  intrigues  for  her  restora- 
tion. The  Regent's  assassination,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
came  as  a  cruel  blow  to  Knox's  heart  and  to  his  cause. 
'Blessed  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord',  was  the  text 
of  the  sermon  over  his  remains,  with  which  he  drew  tears 
from  the  great  assemblage  in  St.  Giles,  and  gave  his  final 
testimony  to  the  real  character  of  'the  good  Regent'.  The 
civil  confusion  increased  when  that  powerful  hand  was 
withdrawn.  The  Castle,  in  charge  of  his  old  friend,  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange,  now  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  mutineers,  who  filled  the  land  with  dis- 
order, and  with  alarms  of  foreign  intervention.  Knox's 
friends  compelled  him  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  St.  Andrews, 
to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  motley  crew  whom  Grange  enter- 
tained. But  he  returned  to  die  at  his  post.  Once  again  the 
old  fire  flashed  out,  when  the  news  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  reached  the  Scottish  capital.  He  ended  his  'long 
tattle'  on  the  day  that  proclaimed  Morton  Regent,  the  man 
who.  whatever  were  his  personal  shortcomings,  and  they 
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are  often  exaggerated,  dosed  the  civil  war,  put  an  end  to  all 
attempts  at  Mary's  intervention,  and  consolidated  the  peace 
and  order  of  reformed  Scotland,  supported  by  the  great 
body  of  public  opinion  which  Knox  had  created. 

The  politics,  as  well  as  the  reiigion,  of  Knox  continued  to 
fonn  the  main  stream  of  Scottish  life  and  history.  The 
whole  period  from  1560  to  168S,  with  all  the  unspeakable 
oppressions  and  crueJties  of  its  later  years,  was  simply  a 
prolonged  battle  for  self  government  in  Church  and  State, 
in  opposition  to  the  absolutism  which  Mary  claimed  and 
bequeathed  to  her  descendants— a  battle  for  the  representa- 
tive government  which  had  found  its  natural  expression  in 
the  Presbyterian  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  to  which, 
with  time  and  opportunity,  it  would  have  assimilated  the 
State.  It  achieved  a  substantial  triumph  at  the  Revolution, 
on  the  way  to  further  triumphs  in  more  modern  times.  The 
spirit  of  Knox,  with  the  modifications  which  the  education 
of  three  centuries  implies,  ]S  still  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  people,  as  even  recent  events  have  helped  to  show, 
and  lives  in  many  who  do  not  recognize  the  debt. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  E.  Russell. 


EZEKIEL  AND  THE  MODERN  DATING  OF  THE 
PENTATEUCH.* 


Tiie  usefulness  of  Ezekiel  for  the  higher  critic  of  the 
Pentateuch  centers  in  three  things:  the  book,  the  man  and 
the  time. 

1.  The  book  of  Ezekiel,  with  one  exception  the  largest 
of  the  prophets,  is  undisputed  as  to  either  its  genuineness 
or  its  integrity.  Here  is  a  great  mass  of  literature,  filling 
over  80  pages  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  about  which  there  is 
no  critical  "problem"  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  correction 
of  its  text.  For  the  purposes  of  the  higher  criticism  the 
whole  book  is  a  datum.  The  contrast  between  this  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  state  of  confusion 
and  division  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  point  to  Ezekiel  as 
worthy  of  a  special  place  in  this  difficiUt  field. 

2.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a  prophet,  with  a  pro- 
phet's interest  in  the  history  of  Israel's  political,  social  and 
moral  life.  But  Ezekiel  was  also  a  priest,  with  a  priest's 
interest  in  the  history  of  Israel's  sanctuary,  hierarchy  and 
ceremonial.  Now  the  two  elements  that  combine  to  make 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Pentateuch  are  just  these  two 
phases  of  Hebrew  religion:  viz..  the  record  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  first,  in  founding,  organ- 
izing and  establishing  this  people  of  Israel  as  a  political 
unit,  as  a  social  organism,  and  as  a  moral  force  in  the 
world;  and  second,  in  instituting  and  regulating  a  certain 
system,  in  which  the  religious  life  of  this  people  should 
express  itself  in  outward,  universal,  obligatory  observances. 
We  should  therefore  expect  that  to  l>e  true  of  Ezekiel  which 


•Inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Direciors  in  MiJIcr 
Chapel,  December  I?,  1907^  on  induction  into  the  Elliott  F,  Shepard 
Assistant  Professorship  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
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examination  abundantly  verifies, — that  for  this  exiled  pro- 
phet-priest every  phase  of  the  system  of  traditions  and  laws 
embodied  for  us  in  the  Pentateuch  possessed  the  deepest 
interest. 

3.  The  time  when  Ezekiel  lived  was  the  exile,  that 
transitional  period  when  the  older  Israel  was  being  trans- 
muted into  the  younger  Judaism.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism  refers  the  impulse 
that  eventually  produced  the  largest  of  the  documents  or 
groups  of  documents  into  which  divisive  criticism  sunders 
the  Pentateuch,  the  so-called  Priests'  Code  (P).  If  the 
Priests'  Code  is  of  post-exiliic  origin,  it  is  younger  than 
Ezekiel.  If  it  is  of  pre-exilic  origin,  it  is  prior  to  Ezekiel. 
If  it  is  of  Mosaic  origin,  even  then  the  first  logical  step  in 
the  argument  to  prove  this,  is  to  establish  its  priority  to 
Ezekiel, — then  to  the  earlier  literature.  For  if  it  be  not 
pre-exilic,  it  cannot  be  Mosaic.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the 
view  maintained  by  any  critic  of  the  Priests'  Code,  it  is 
clear  that  the  book  which  should  possess  for  him  the  pri- 
mary place  of  interest  and  investigation  is  the  book  of 
Ezekiel. 

Such  a  book,  written  by  such  a  man  at  such  a  time,  affords 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  putting  to  the  objective 
test  of  facts,  an  hypothesis  which  asserts  that  this  largest 
constituent  element  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Priests'  Code, 
was  written  subsequently  to  Ezekiel's  day.  It  is  to  this  test 
that  attention  is  specifically  directed. 

In  investigations  that  are  to  determine  the  priority  of 
Ezekiel  or  of  the  Priests'  Code,  the  same  caution  must  be 
observed  as  every  problem  of  literary  resemblance  requires 
for  its  solution.  In  any  given  instance,  after  the  pre- 
liminary question  has  been  answereJ,  Is  this  a  genuine  case 
of  literary  relationship,  or  is  the  resemblance  accidental? 
there  remain  the  further  questions,  ( i  )  Does  the  resemblance 
point  to  identity  of  authorship  or  to  literary  dependence? 
and  (2)  If  to  the  latter,  which  document  is  dependent  on 
the  other?     The  answer  to  this  last  question  is  always  one 
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of  peculiar  delicacy,  though  even  here  there  are  degrees 
of  difficulty,  and  excessive  distrust  of  this  line  o£  argument 
is  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  are  undue  haste  and  confidence. 

The  history  of  criticism  affecting  the  relation  of  these 
two  productions  is  worthy  of  note  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  it  exhibits  every  variety  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
defended  by  some  critic;  and  second,  because  it  marks  the 
successive  steps  in  a  progression  from  views  least  favorable, 
toward  those  most  favorable,  to  the  traditional  date  and 
authorship  of  the  Priests'  Code. 

The  resemblances  between  Ezekiel  and  the  Priests'  Code 
are  so  striking,  numerous  and  pervasive,  that  after  Graf 
had  suggested  a  late  origin  for  P,  the  first  opinion  to  find 
defenders  was  the  identification-theory.  Several  critics,  in- 
cluding Graf  himself,  maintained  Ezekiel's  authorship  of 
the  Priests's  Code.  This  is  of  course  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  explanation  of  the  many  points  of  contact  between 
them,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  have  found  adher- 
ents. The  difficulty  with  it.  however,  is  so  obvious,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  after  Klostcmiann  thirty 
years  ago  had  once  pointed  out  the  inexplicable  differences 
between  Ezekiel  and  the  author  of  P,  the  identification- 
theory  was  quite  abandoned.  This  same  critic,  whose  inde- 
pendent reasoning  thus  turned  the  tide,  was  also  the  first 
to  set  forth  clearly  the  characteristics  of  that  group  of 
chapters  in  Leviticus  (xvii-xxvi),  which  since  his  time  has 
been  called  the  "Law  of  Holiness"  (H).  It  is  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Priests's  Code  that  its  resemblance  to  Ezekiel 
culminates,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  find  the  discussion 
of  their  mutual  relationship  thenceforth  taking  the  form  of 
comparisons  between  Ezekiel  on  the  one  hand  and  this 
"Holiness-Code"  on  the  other.  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen. 
approaching  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  Smend,  approaching  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
Ezekiel,  argued  the  priority  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Law  of  Holi- 
ness, and  d  fortiori  to  P  in  general;  while  Horst  analyzed 
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the  Law  of  HoHness  into  a  code  and  its  redactor,  identi- 
fying the  latter  with  Ezekiel. 

Though  critics  like  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Klostemiann 
and  others  steadily  maintained  the  priority  of  P  to  Ezekiel. 
the  school  that  followed  the  lead  of  Wellhausen  have  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  regarded  the  reverse  order  as 
proved  from  those  general  historical  considerations  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  their  reconstructed  history  of  Israel.  Thtir 
attitude  towards  Hterary  difficulties  arising  from  a  com- 
parison of  Ezekiel  with  the  supposedly  earliest  stratum  of 
P,  the  Holiness-Code,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  remark  of 
Kuenen.  The  author  of  H.  he  says,  "follows  the  older 
tradition",  in  a  matter  where  Ezekiel  is  clearly  the  more 
highly  developed  and  therefore  on  his  principles  should  be 
the  later.  This  apparently  innocent  remark,  that  H  "fol- 
lows the  older  tradition",  is  worthy  of  note,  because  its 
real  sigfnificance  is  the  surrender  of  comparison  with  the 
prophets  as  a  sure  method  of  dating  the  law. 

The  work  of  Klostermann  and  Horst  bore  fruit  at  last  in 
the  confession  of  Baentsch  (1893),  then  an  adherent  of  the 
Wellhausen  schoolj  that  the  detailed  comparison  of  H  with 
Ezekiel  requires  the  priority  of  H  in  its  characteristic  nu- 
cleus.^ Only  its  minute  analysis  into  a  bewildering  array 
of  codes  and  redactions  permits  Baentsch  to  preserve  for  H 
as  a  finished  prodxict  that  dependence  on  Ezekiel  which  is  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  adherents  of  Wellhausen,  It  re- 
mained only  for  Baton  (1896)  to  restate  the  arguments  of 
Klostermann  in  the  light  of  Baentsch's  analysis  of  H.  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  Baentsch's  reasoning  wherever  he  made 
Ezekiel  earlier  than  H.^     In  this  verdict  Paton  has  been 


'B.  Baentsch,  Das  Heitlgktilsgcseis,  Erfurt  iSi^j,  Baentsch  in  his 
recent  work,  Aliorientalischer  utd  israeliiiscker  Monolheisiiius  (Tu- 
bingen 1906)   has  definitcEy  broken  with  the  Wellhausen  school. 

'Article  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re^'iew,  i8g6.  pp.  98-115, 
entitled  "The  Holiness-Code  and  Ezekiel".  Dr.  Priver,  in  his  Intro- 
duction,  p.  147.  footnote,  refers  to  this  as  "the  excellent  article  of  L.  B. 
Paton". 
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followed  'by  Driver  and  such  others  as  are  open  to  conviction 
by  the  ai^iiments  of  literary  criticism. 

The  present  state  of  opinion,  therefore,  regarding  the 
literary  relation  between  Ezekiel  and  the  Law  of  Holiness 
is  that  there  is  no  identity  of  authorship  or  redaction,  that 
there  is  genuine  Hterary  dependence,  and  that  this  depend- 
ence is  on  the  part  of  Ezekiel.  not  of  the  author  or  authors 
of  H.  So  tar  as  it  goes,  this  historical  movement  of  criti- 
cism is,  as  already  remarked,  favorable  to  the  traditional  date 
aiid  authorship  of  P.  But  the  only  part  of  P  concerned  is 
that  earliest  stratiun  called  the  Law  of  Holiness.  Clearly 
there  is  no  sign  here  of  a  reversal  of  opinion  regarding  the 
rest  of  the  Priests'  Code.  Its  earliest  stratum  may  indeed 
be  earlier  than  Ezekiel;  H,  instead  of  Ezekiel,  may  repre- 
sent the  earhest  stage  in  that  evolutionary  movement  that 
led  from  the  Deuteronomic  Code  to  the  finished  Priests' 
Code.  But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
later  strata  of  P  are  earher  than  Ezekiel. 

It  would  be  apart  from  the  present  purpose  to  enlarge 
this  historical  sketch  by  a  review  of  the  discussions  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  the  Holiness-Code,  and  the  kindred  sub- 
ject, the  extent  of  the  earliest  strata  of  P.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  considerable  sections  of  P  outside  of  Lev. 
xvii-xxvi  have  been  sundered  out  of  the  Priests'  Code  as  a 
whole,  and  either  connected  with  H  (Wurster,  Cornill, 
Wildeboer),  or  put  in  a  group  apart,  as  isolated  (or  perhaps 
related)  fragments  of  pre-csilic  laws  (Baentsch.  Oxford 
Hexaleuch).  The  climax  is  reached  when,  both  from  ante- 
cedent probability  and  especially  from  the  consideration  of 
Exodus  vi,  6-8,  Driver  concludes  that  this  early  stratum  of 
P  "was  prefaced  by  a  short  historical  introduction,  setting 
forth  its  origin  and  scope". 

The  particular  bearing  of  these  admissions  upon  the  com- 
parison of  Ezekiel  with  the  Priests'  Code  in  general  appears, 
when  Driver  shows  the  consequence  of  the  admissions  to 
be  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  entity  represented  by  the 
symbol  P.     "There  are  other  parts",  he  writes,  ''as  well  as 
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those  including  the  Law  of  Holiness,  which,  when  examined 
closeiy^  seem  to  consist  of  siralOj  exhibiting  side  by  side  the 
usage  of  different  periods.  The  stereotyped  temunology 
may  (to  a  certain  extent)  be  the  characteristic,  not  of  an 
individual,  but  of  the  priestly  style  g-enerally."  "The  phrase- 
ology of  P,  it  is  natural  to  suppose",  he  continues,  "is  one 
which  had  gradually  formed ;  hence  it  contains  elements 
which  are  no  doubt  ancient  side  by  side  with  those  which 
were  introduced  later.  The  priests  of  each  successive  gen- 
eration would  adopt,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  technical 
formula,  and  other  stereotyped  expressions,  which  they 
learnt  from  their  seniors,  new  tenns,  when  they  were  intro- 
duced, being  accommodated  to  the  old  moulds.  Hence,  no 
doubt",  concludes  Dr.  Driver,  "the  similarity  of  Ezeldet's 
style  to  P,  even  when  a  definite  law  is  not  quoted  by  him : 
although,  from  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  which  he 
deals  with  as  a  prophet,  the  vocabulary  of  P  is  not  sufficient 
for  him,  he  still  frequently  uses  expressions  belonging  to 
the  priestly  terminology,  with  which  he  was  familiar."^ 

If  these  modified  views  are  those  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  as  the  later,  more  cautious  and  apologetic  represeti- 
tative  of  Wellhausenism.  it  is  plain  that,  in  order  to  test 
the  hypothesis  by  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  compare  P  and  Ezekiel  along  broad  and  general  lines 
merely.  This  too  is  useful.  For  it  serves  to  strengthen  the 
impression  already  made  by  Driver's  words  last  quoted, — 
the  impression  of  Ezekiel  as  an  individual  standing  ntar  the 
end  of  a  long  series  of  literary  development,  and  dependent 
upon  what  is  prior  to  him  for  what  he  has  in  common  with 
the  series.  But  this  is  not  enough.  All  is  in  flux.  If  it  is 
possible  to  get  down  Co  details,  to  fix  upon  definite  passages 
or  usages,  and  ask.  In  this  representative  detail,  and  this, 
and  this,  is  Ezekiel  the  dependent  mind  or  (he  creative? 

"Driver.  fn-lTi'ducliou,  pp.  151.  154,  156!.  In  the  Oxford  Hexaleuch 
the  analysis  is  L'ffecte<l,  within  the  limits  of  the  symbol  P,  into  four 
strata.  Mr,  Hariord,  the  author  of  these  analytical  tables,  remarks,  p. 
427,  "It  is  bo-ih  safe  and  sufficient  to  follow  the  lines  irnpliecl  by  the 
symbols    .    .    .    P'  P'  P«  P"', 
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then  there  is  something  visible,  tangible,  concrete,  on  which 
to  build  an  edifice  of  solid  opinion  concerning  this  elusive 
question  of  the  Priests'  Code, 

If  there  can  be  found  in  Ezekiel  a  point  of  contact  with 
some  portion  of  the  Priests'  Code  alleged  to  belong  to  its 
later  strata ;  if  this  point  of  contact  is  of  a  representative  na- 
ture, that  is.  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  thousand  other 
points  of  contact  between  Ezekiel  and  the  various  Penta- 
teuchal  documents;  and  if  it  appears  clearly  that  here  also 
Ezekiel  is  the  dependent, — there  follows  as  the  inevitable 
result  a  conviction  that  this  Priests'  Code  too  is  pre-exiHc; 
that  in  spite  of  all  Wellhausen's  arguments  from  the  supposed 
course  of  evolution  in  Israel,  and  in  spite  of  all  Driver's 
chemical  reagents  of  "strata",  "schools",  and  ''stereotyped 
formulae,"  the  Priests'  Code  is  the  product  of  an  earlier 
age  than  Ezekiel.  It  is  lo  three  such  tests  in  detail,  specific 
yet  representative  of  the  many  similar  points  of  contact 
from  which  these  have  been  selected,  that  attention  is  now 
directed. 


I.  When  a  land  is  threatened  by  a  prophet  with  the 
utmost  visitation  of  divine  wrath,  there  is  in  the  situation 
itself  a  resemblance  to  the  deluge  that  would  make  an 
allusion  thereto  quite  natural.  Ezekiel  more  than  once 
addresses  himself  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  once  when  he 
does  so  he  expressly  mentions  Noah  (xiv.  14,  20).  It  should 
therefore  be  no  cause  of  surprise  when,  in  chapter  vii.  in 
his  most  elaborate  address  to  the  land  of  Israel,  we  find 
verbal  affinity  with  the  deluge-story.  Although  the  text  of 
this  seventh  chapter  affords  some  perplexities,  there  is  no 
textual  critic  whose  proposed  emendations,  however  rad- 
ical, remove  from  it  these  unmistakable  literary  relation- 
ships with  the  narrative  of  the  flood.  Thus,  the  "violence" 
mentioned  in  ver.  11  is  echoed  in  ver.  23  in  the  parallelism, 
"For  the  land  is  full  of  judgment  for  blood,  and  the  city  is 
full  of  violence";^  and  in  ver.  17  of  the  following  chapter, 

*In  quoting  ihe  Old  Tesument  the  lext  ot  the  Revised  Version  is 
used ;  departures  from  it  are  always  in  the  interest  of  greater  lit*ralneas. 
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"For  they  have  filled  the  land  with  violence" ;  and  in  ver.  9 
of  the  next  chapter,  "And  the  land  is  full  of  violence".'  To 
this  corresponds  the  reason  assigned  for  the  deluge,  Gen.  Vt. 
13,  "For  the  earth  is  full  of  violence".'^  But  in  this  same 
verse  in  Genesis,  that  effect  for  which  tliis  moral  fact  is 
assigTied  as  the  cause,  is  worded  thus:  "The  end  of  all  flesh 
has  come  before  me."  When  now  we  turn  back  to  Ezekiel  vii 
and  find  the  prophet'^s  message  to  the  land  beginning  (ver.  2) 
with  these  words,  "An  end:  the  end  is  come  upon  the  four 
corners  of  the  land.'  Now  is  the  end  upon  thee",  and  reit- 
erating in  ver.  6.  where  the  prophet  makes  a  fresh  begin- 
ning, "An  end  is  come,  the  end  is  come",  these  two  convic- 
tions are  forced  upon  us :  first,  that  a  mere  chance  resem- 
blance of  the  two  passages  is  an  untenable  position;  and  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  Ezekiel.  not  the  author  of  the  flood-narrative, 
who  is  the  dependent  mind, 

We  have  here,  in  fact,  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
Paton  has  so  well  exhibited  in  the  mutual  relationship  of 
Ezekiel  xx  and  Leviticus  xviii.  1-5.  In  Ezek.  xx  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  prophet  has  in  his  own  mind,  and  presupposes 
as  present  in  his  hearer's  minds,  those  succinct  injunctions 
regarding  Egyptian  and  Canaanitish  forms  of  idolatry 
which  are  recorded  in  Lev.  xviii.  1-5  and  are  assigned  by 
the  documentary  analysis  to  H.  Out  of  this  brief  hortatory 
section  of  H,  less  than  50  words  in  length,  Ezekiel  makes 
an  extended  homily  of  over  700  words.  In  the  case  of 
Ezek.  vii  compared  with  the  deluge-story  we  have,  not 
indeed  a  homily  on  a  Pentateuchal  text,  but  the  kindred 
phenomenon  falready  recognized  and  formulated  by  critics 
of  Ezekiel)  of  the  recurrent  emergence  of  a  favorite  hor- 
roived  phrase  first  seised  and  cherished  becatise  of  its  appeal 
to  a  true  sense  of  analogy. 

What  now  is  the  document  to  which  these  expressions 

•So-  Baer's  text,  instead  of     o'm    "blood"  in  the  common  sditioTis, 
■The  English  reader  should  note  that  "land"  and  "earth"  render  the 
satin;  Hebrew  word,  so  that  the  verbal  correspondence  is  complete. 
'  Note  the  change  from  nialH   in  ver.  aa  to  yiM   m  ver.  zb. 
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in  the  deluge-story  are  assigned,  when  that  story  is  divided 
between  J  and  P?  On  the  basis  of  the  Wellhausen  hypoth- 
esis we  should  confidently  expect  to  find  that  J  was  the 
author.  But  in  fact  Gen,  vi,  13.  "The  end  of  all  flesh  has 
come  before  me.  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence,"  is 
unanimously  assigned  Jo  P.  But,  to  what  stratum  of  P? 
we  must  ask  at  once,  in  the  face  of  that  dissolution  of  the 
symbol  P  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  tbe  latest  phase  of 
Pentateuchal  criticism. 

The  Genesis-narratives  of  priestly  origin  are  for  the 
Wellhausen  school  an  integral  part  of  the  Priests"  Code  as 
a  whole.  Graf,  the  first  to  put  the  legislation  of  P  after  the 
exile,  left  these  P-portions  of  Genesis,  where  earlier  criti- 
cism had  placed  them,  in  the  pre-exilic  period.  But  after 
Kuenen  had  demonstrated  that  P-history  and  P-laws  belong 
together  and  cannot  be  thus  separated.  Graf  himself  was 
convinced,  and  his  followers  have  ever  since  maintained  this 
view  as  a  necessary  corollary  of  their  principles  of  legal 
evolution.  Nor  do  they  place  the  historical  narratives  among 
the  earliest  strata  of  P.  Beyond  the  slight  concession  of 
Driver,  noted  above,  that  in  the  light  of  Ex.  vi.  6-8  the  ear- 
liest stratimi  of  P  may  have  "been  prefaced  by  a  short  his- 
torical introduction",  nothing  has  developed  in  the  way  of 
a  movement  in  this  direction.**  Even  Driver's  words  mean 
little  in  this  regard,  and  on  the  contrary  direct  assertions  of 
a  late  origin  for  the  P  of  Genesis  (Wellhausen's  Q)  are 
everywhere  to  be  found. 

Our  conviction  that  the  P-narrativc  of  the  flood  is  prior 
to  Ezekiel,  once  gained,  is  deepened  by  observing  that  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underlying  sense  of  analogy  in  Ezckiel 


"Compare  the  naive  remark  of  Carpenter,  Composition  of  the  Hexa- 
Ittuh,  p.  273:  "It  seems  aafef  to  cotifine  P"  [— H]  to  a  collection  of 
laws  and  exhortaitions  in  the  wilderness  independent  o(  any  lengthy 
hislorical  recital."  This  "safe"  verdict  concludes  a  discussion  of  ihe 
bound;  of  H,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  granted  that  if  the  uauaJ 
criteria  lor  detecting  H  are  permitted  10  determine  ils  txiunds,  "it  must 
have  contained  hislorical  as  well  as  legislative  mattec  on  an  extensive 
■cak". 
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between  the  contemporary  situation  in  sinful  Israel  and  the 
moral  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  flood  accounts  for  (i) 
turns  of  thought  otherwise  obscure,  and  (2)  the  recurrence 
of  expressions  prominent  in  the  flood -narrative. 

(1}  To  the  first  of  these  two  categories  belongs  that 
little  clause  in  chap,  vii,  consisting  of  the  last  three  words 
of  ver.  1 1,  which  has  furnished  so  much  difficulty  for  com- 
mentators of  Ezekiel.  Smend,  Cornill,  Bertholet,  Kraetz- 
schmar  and  Jahn,  all  give  up  the  attempt  to  interpret 
these  wonls  Driarib  w'li.  which  appear  in  our  English  Ver- 
sion as  "Neither  shall  there  be  eminency  among  them", 
(margin,  "wailing  for  them").  Yet  they  become  the  most 
natural  expression  in  the  world,  if  we  suppose  that  Ezekid 
had  in  his  mind  this  underlying  sense  of  analogy  with  the 
deluge-period,  and  remarked  (compare  xiv.  14,  20)  that 
"there  is  no  Noah  among  them",  that  is.  among  this  "multi- 
tude" of  "proud"  and  "violent"  sinners  in  Israel,  whose 
"time  is  come"  and  whose  "day  draweth  near."  Nothing 
could  belter  express  tlie  completeness  with  which  the 
impending  doom  is  to  sweep  away  "all  the  multitude  there- 
of", without  even  one  exception.  And  this  too,  whether 
we  accept  the  reading  n"]  preserved  in  eight  Hebrew  MSS 
and  in  the  Syriac  Version,  or  whether  we  prefer  the  reading 
pj  vouched  for  by  all  other  authorities.  For  tn  the  latter  case 
the  play  upon  the  name  Noah  would  be  striking,  no  matter 
which  of  the  several  interpretations  of  this  obscure  word 
we  adopt ;  and  on  this  view  the  reading  of  the  name  Noah 
would  have  arisen  through  an  all-too-literal  abandonment  of 
Ezekiel's  paronomasia. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  desired  to  show  Ezekiel's 
underlying  analogical  thought,  it  might  be  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  next  two  verses,  the  12th  and  ijth,  with 
what  Christ  says  when  he,  like  Ezekiel.  compares  the  coming 
of  Jehovah's  day  with  the  coming  of  the  deluge.  (Luke  xvii. 
26-29).  "^"^  ^^  't  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Noah,  even 
so  shall  it  be  also  iu  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  They  ate, 
they  drank,  they  married,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  until 
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the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came, 
and  destroyed  them  all.  Likewise  even  as  it  came  to  pass  in 
tlie  days  of  Lot ;  they  ate,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they 
sold,  they  planted,  they  bqilded;  but  in  the  day  that  Lot  went 
out  from  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven, 
and  destroyed  them  all."  So  Ezekiel  says:  "The  time  is 
come,  the  day  draweth  near:  let  not  the  buyer  rejoice,  nor 
the  seller  mourn:  for  wrath  is  upon  all  the  multitude 
thereof.  For  the  seller  shall  not  return  to  that  which  is  sold, 
although  they  be  yet  alive :  for  the  vision  is  touching  the 
whole  multitude  thereof,  none  shall  return"."     (Ezek.  vii. 

12.  13). 

(2)  The  second  of  those  two  classes  of  phenomena  in 
Ezekiel,  for  which  the  hypothesis  of  an  underlying-  feeling 
of  analogy  between  his  own  times  and  the  days  of  Noah 
best  accounts,  is  the  constant  recurrence  in  Ezekiel  of 
expressions  prominent  in  the  flood-narrative.  There  are 
about  fifteen  such  e-xpresslons,  several  of  them  occunng 
from  two  to  ten  times,  and  with  few  exceptions  these  are 
expressions  that  in  the  story  of  the  flood  occur  tn  P.'*'  Some 
of  these  deserve  mention. 

In  the  third  and  thirty-third  chapters,  in  Ezekiel's  familiar 
allegory  of  the  watchman,  Jehovah  says  of  the  man  who 
perishes  unwarned,  "His  blood  will  I  require  at  the  watch- 
man's hand."  It  is  not  hard  to  choose  between  the  alter- 
natives afforded  here.  Did  Ezekiel  twice  make  use,  in  his 
repeated  allegory,  of  a  divine  constitution  embodied  in  the 
deluge-story,  Gen.  ix.  5  (P),  "Your  blood,  even  yonr  lives, 
will  I  require;. at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it; 
and  at  the  hand  of  man.  even  at  the  hand  of  every  man's 
brother,  will  I  require  the  life  of  man"?    Or  did  some  later 


'Margin,  "U  shall  not  turn  back". 

"  One  of  the  J -expressions  is  nn'l  n"~i  "sw«l  savour",  but  as  Gi?n, 
viii.  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  assigned  to  J.  and  as  it  occurs  38 
times  in  P,  it  is  of  no  value  for  the  present  distussion.  Another  word 
is  n'la  "fresh",  of  foliage;  this  occurs  only  in  Gen.  viii.  and  Eiek. 
xvii.  A  third  phrase  is  "cover  one's  nakedness",  which  besides  Gen. 
ix.  and  Eick.  xvi-  occurs  only  in  Hos.  ii. 
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author,  in  composing  the  Genesis-narrative,  formulate  his 
law  of  divine  inquisition  for  shed  blood  in  the  very  language 
of  Ezekiel's  allegory?  Here  again  the  natural  choice  is  ren- 
dered more  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  immediate  con- 
text of  this  verse  in  Genesis  furnishes  other  material  for 
Ezekiel's  repertoire  of  favorite  phrases.  The  following 
verse.  Gen.  ix.  6.  has  the  participial  phrase  "shedder  of 
blood",  which  we  find  four  times  in  Ezekiel"  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament.'^  And  in  the  two  preceding 
verses,  (w.  3,  4),  Jehovah  assigns  food  to  man  with  the 
use  of  the  phrase  nSswS  "for  food",  that  occurs  ten  times  in 
Ezekiel,  who  is  particularly  fond  of  this  idea  of  the  asstgn- 
metit  of  something  or  other  as  food  to  man  or  beast,  exactly 
in  the  tone  and  language  of  the  creation-  and  flood-narra- 
tives of  P. 

Again,  in  the  theophany  of  Ezekiel's  opening  chapter,  the 
divine  glory  is  compared  to  the  rainbow  in  these  words, 
"Like  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the 
day  of  rain."  (Ezek.  i.  28).  This  is  the  only  reference  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  rainbow,  except  that  in  Gen.  ix.  14 
(P).  Now  whether  or  not  the  rainbow-episode  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  deluge-story  in  its  common  Semitic 
form,  it  remains  true  (i)  that  the  rainbow-episode  in  the 
Hebrew  narrative  belongs  to  P  only;  (2)  that  the  rainbow 
is  introduced  in  P  as  the  center  of  the  story,  and  in  Ezekiel 
only  as  an  object  of  comparison;  and  (3)  that  the  wording 
of  the  two  passages  is  identical  not  only  in  the  name  of  the 
bow  ]}3}3  piV^^'  "the  bow  in  the  cloud,"  but  even  in  the 
expression  acompanying  this  name, — in  Genesis,  "it  shall  be 
seen",  "shall  appear",  nnn-ij.  in  Ezekiel  a  noun  from  the 
same  verb,  "the  appearance  of",  nit-iD.  If  it  is  natural  to 
believe  that  these  two  passiages.  the  only  ones  referring  to  the 
rainbow,  and  so  similar  in  diction,  are  not  independent  of 
each  other,  it  is  equally  natural  to  believe  tliat  Ezekiel,  for 
the  purposes  of  his  comparison,  used  language  familiar  to 


"  Ezck.  xvj.  j8,  xviii.  to,  xxii.  3,  xxiii.  4^. 
"Not  even  Prov.  vi.  17. 
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him  from  the  deluge-story,  and  it  is  more  than  equally  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  conversely  P  in  framing  his  rainbow- 
episode  was  inRuenced  in  his  wording  of  it  by  the  remi- 
oiacence  of  this  almost  chance  comparison  in  Ezekiel's 
theophany. 

References  to  various  orders  and  classes  of  animal  life, 
which  P  in  the  creation-  and  flood-narratives  has  in  commoTi 
with  Ezekiel,  might  be  explained  upon  Driver's  principle 
of  inherited  priestly  functions  and  terminolc^.  such  for  ex- 
ample as  "creeping  thing"  &m,  "after  its  kind"  nyuh. 
"to  swarm"  ptf.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  explain  in  this 
manner  such  remarkable  collocations  of  words  as  these? — 
"every  fowl  of  every  wing"  yz  'tj  tidx  'is,  which  occurs 
thrice  in  Ezekiel"  and  but  once  besides  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.'* vis.  in  Gen.  vii.  14  (?)  ^  "the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the  ficldt  and  all 
creeping  thing:s  thai  creep  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  men 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  20),  a 
catalogue  too  familiar  in  the  creation-  and  flood-narratives 
to  need  detailed  comparison.  Here  again  the  question  is 
worth  weighing;  is  it  more  reasonable  to  explain  this  appar- 
ent literary  dependence  by  assuming  that  the  author  of  P 
worded  his  catalogues  of  the  animal  kingdom  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Ezekiel's  description  of  Jehovah's  "shaking"  of 
the  land  by  means  of  God's  army;  or  by  assuming  that, 
when  Ezekiel  wanted  to  particidarizc,  in  his  word-painting 
of  this  great  vision,  he  should  consciously  or  unconsciously 
dip  his  brush  in  the  familiar  pigments  of  the  creation-story 
and  the  deluge-story?  Between  these  alternatives  it  &eems 
not  hard  to  choose,  quite  apart  from  the  general  psycholog- 
ical consideration  that  Ezekiel  is  admittedly  the  quoter  par 
excellence  among  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

Before  leaving  this  first  detail  of  our  comparison  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  these  two  observations.  ( i )  The  priority 
of  P  is  to  be  regarded  as  proved  by  Ezekiel's  use  of  Gen. 


"  Ezck.  xvii.  2.3.  JoDdjL  4, 17. 

"Dcut.  iv.  17  and  Ps.  cxlviii.  10  lack  the  Sj  between  the  two  nouns. 
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vi.  13  in  his  seventh  chapter,  and  this  proof,  if  valid,  as  con- 
firmed by  each  added  consideration  and  cumulatively  con- 
firmed by  all  taken  collectively.  And  (2),  the  same  kind 
and  degree  of  correspondences  with  P  in  the  Psalms  are 
uniformly  held  by  critics  of  this  Wellhausen  school  to  prove 
the  lateness  of  the  Psalm,  i.  c,  the  priority  of  P.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  eighth  Psalm,  with  its  echoes  of  the 
c  reation-n  arrati  ve. 


II.  The  second  of  the  details  selected  for  this  test  of 
literary  priority  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  theophanies  of 
Ezekiel.  The  inaiigural  vision  of  chapters  i-iii  is  repeated 
in  chap,  x  in  identical  diction  and  phraseology.  However 
obscure  may  be  the  meaning-  of  portions  of  this  detailed 
imagery,  one  thing  is  clear  above  all  else,  that  the  prophet 
is  laboring  to  clothe  in  words  the  deepest  impression  made 
on  his  soul  by  the  theophany.  If  Jehovah  appeared  to 
Isaiah  supremely  as  the  Holy  One,  and  to  Jeremiah  su- 
premely as  the  Almighty  One,  He  awoke  in  Ezekiel  su- 
premely the  sense  of  His  glory.  We  feel  as  we  read  his 
record  that  he  is  seeking  to  emphasize  in  every  possible 
way  the  indescribable  glory  of  the  divine  Person  who  has 
appeared  to  him. 

Now  in  his  conscious  or  unconscious  search  for  phrases, 
for  the  literary  form  in  which  to  mold  his  description,  there 
is  no  point  of  attacliment  to  previous  experience  in  Israel 
more  natural  than  that  supreme  theophany,  when  Jehovah 
appeared  at  Sinai,  at  the  founding  of  the  narion  which  now 
to  Ezekiel  he  seemed  to  have  cast  off.  There  too,  as  liere,  it 
was  the  overpowering  glory  of  God  that  was  most  dwelt 
upon  by  Its  narrators.  Hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  in 
Ezekiel's  description  the  same  phenomena  as  are  found  in 
the  JE-account  of  the  divine  apparition  at  Sinai.  So  e.  g., 
"the  torches"  D-iiiSn  Ezek.  i.  13,  Ex.  xx.  18  (E),  the 
"lightning"  pta  Ezek.  i.  13.  Ex.  xix.  r6  (E),  the  "sap- 
phire" TDD  Ezek.  i.  26,  Ex.  x.xiv.  10  (J),  and  the  word 
translated   ' 'work' '    nSfjfo    Ezek.   i.    1 6,   Ex.  xxiv.    10    ( J ) . 


There  is  nothing  surprising  in  all  this,  and  it  is  acceptable  to 
■^ali  parties. 

But  in  referring  to  this  theopliany  in  chap,  viii,  ver.  4^ 
^^ind  again  in  chap,  ix,  ver.  3,  and  three  times  besides,  Eze- 
Iciel  uses  a  phrase  which  takes  up  elements  of  diction  from 
lx)th  halves  of  Exodui,  chap.  xxiv.  That  chapter  is  always 
■<livided  between  J  and  P,  the  first  eleven  verses  being' 
■sissigned  to  J,  and  vv.  12-17  ^^  P-  -f"  'he  loth  verse  (the 
same  in  which  the  "sapphire"  is  mentioned),  which  belongs 
to  tlie  J-document,  we  read,  "They  saw  the  God  of  Israel". 
And  in  the  17th  verse,  which  belongs  to  P.  we  read,  "And 
the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  was  like  devouring 
fire",  etc."  Now  Ezekjel's  standing  phrase,  whenever  he 
wishes  to  refer  succinctly  to  the  whole  divine  apparition 
already  so  lengthily  described,  is  "the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel".  And  in  chap.  viii.  ver.  4.  we  have  this  phrase 
associated  with  the  same  word  ''appearance"  nuio.  which 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  "the  glory  of  Jehovah"  in  Ex. 
xxiv.  ly  (P).  "The  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  like  the 
appearance  which  I  saw,"  etc. — this  entire  phrase  of  Eze- 
kieJ  is  therefore  made  up  of  elements  from  the  J-portion 
of  Ex.  xxiv  enclosed  between  elements  from  the  P-portion 
of  the  Same  chapter.'"  As  surely  as  the  admitted  priority 
of  J  vouches  for  Ezekiel's  dependence  in  this  phrase-build- 
ing on  the  Sinai-narratives,  so  surely  does  it  draw  with  it 
ihe  conclusion  that  these  Sinai-narrativcs,  as  known  to 
Ezeklel,  already  embodied  material  assigned  to  P. 

Of  this  portion  of  the  Priests'  Code  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
what  has  already  been  said  in  the  case  of  the  foregoing 
lest,  that  it  is  in  no  way  exceptional,  and  that  it  has  never 
been  put  forward,  in  the  way  in  which  other  parts  of  P  in 
Exodus  have  been,  as  a  part  of  an  earlier  stratum  of  P. 


"SimiUrty.  ver.  r6  (P). 

"The  phrase  "God  of  Israel",  though  it  occurs  numberless  times  in 
Ihe  OM  TesEamcnt.  is  used  as  a  supplementary  title  to  some  divine 
name  preceding  it,  except  in  these  passages  in  Exodus  and  Ezckiel,  and 
t*enty-fivc  times  besides.  But  in  n&nc  of  these  other  twenty-five  occur- 
TEticu  is  it  connected  in  any  way  with  the  thought  of  a  theophany. 
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III.  We  pass  now  to  a  third  representative  detail,  to 
continue  this  literary  test.  One  of  the  symbolic  actions 
required  of  Ezekiel  in  the  inauguration  of  his  prophetic 
ministry  to  Israel  (chap,  iv),  is  that  he  should  lie  first  upon 
one  side,  then  upon  tlie  other,  a  fixed  miniber  of  days,  thus 
symbolically  to  "bear  the  iniquity"  o(  the  "house  of  Israel" 
and  of  the  "house  of  Judah"  respectively.  Let  it  be  noted 
at  the  outset  that  there  is  uncertainty  with  respect  to  two 
matters  in  this  passage:  first,  the  text,  where  the  true 
number  of  days  on  the  left  side  for  the  house  of  Israel  is 
disputed;  and  second,  the  interpretation,  where  there  is 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  significance  of  these  numbers. 
These  uncertainties,  however,  do  not  aflfect  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  following  argument.  For,  whatever  be  the 
prophet's  intention  in  the  selection  of  the  symbolical  num- 
bers, this  at  least  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the 
principle  of  selection  was  that  formally  stated  in  the  6th 
verse,  nisS  dV  njwS  dV  a  day  for  its  year  a  day  for  its 
year,  or  as  in  our  version^  "each  day  for  a  year". 

There  i$  but  one  other  place  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
this  principle,  so  often  applied  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Bible, 
is  thus  expressly  stated.  This  is  Num.  xiv.  34,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  spying  of  the  land  of  Canaan  while  Israel 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  There  we  read  that  Jeho- 
vah punished  Israel,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  believing 
spies,  by  condemning  the  nation  to  wander  in  the  wilderness 
forty  years.  And  the  choice  of  this  number  is  thus  ex- 
plained: "After  the  number  of  days  in  which  ye  spied  out 
the  land,  even  forty  days,  a  day  for  its  year  a  day  for  its 
year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty  years."  This 
verse  belongs  to  the  document  P  by  common  consent.  When 
now  we  turn  back  to  Ezekiel,  we  find  that  the  resemblance 
of  his  language  to  this  verse  in  Numbers  is  not  confined  to 
the  phrase  above  mentioned,  but  extends  to  every  element 
of  the  verse.  If  P  has,  "After  the  number  of  the  days  in 
which  ye  spied  out  the  land",  Ezekiel  has,  "According  to  the 
number  of  the  days  that  thou  shalt  Me  upon  it"  (ver.  4)^ 
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and  again,  "According  to  the  number  of  days"  (ver.  5). 
If  P  has,  "Forty  days,  a  day  for  its  year  a  day  for  its  year", 
Ezekiel  has  word  for  word  the  same  (ver.  6),  and  in  the 
same  order.  And  finally,  if  P  has,  "Shall  ye  bear  your 
iniquities".  Eaeklel  has.  "Thou  shalt  bear  ihe  iniquity  of 
the  house  of  Judah"  (ver.  6). 

Here  there  is  obviously  no  room  to  question  literary  de- 
pendence of  the  most  pronounced  kind.  This  is  admitted 
t^  all  parties,  Smend,  for  example,  includes  these  passages 
in  his  list  of  the  points  of  contact  between  P  and  E^ekiel. 
The  sole  question,  therefore,  is,  which  document  is  depend- 
ent on  the  other? 

We  have  here  an  apparent  case  of  inconsistency  among  the 
adherents  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen.  Pentateuchal  crit- 
icism is  for  once  either  lost  sight  of,  or  ignored,  when  the 
critic  becomes  the  commentator.  In  the  two  latest  commen- 
taries on  Ezekiel  by  followers  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen. 
those  of  Bertholet  {1897)  s-"*^  Kraetzschmar  (1900).  it  is 
naively  allowed  that  Num.  xiv.  34  exerted  an  influence  upon 
Ezekiel  in  this  passage.  Bertholet  (p.  25)  says:  "It  is  also 
possible  that  Ezekiel  had  in  mind  an  analogy  with  the  forty- 
year  punishment  of  the  wilderness.  Num.  xiv.  34."  .^nd 
Kraetzsclimar  (p.  48),  in  explaining  how  Ezekiel  came  to 
fix  upon  forty  years  as  the  duration  of  Judah's  punishment, 
remarks  that  this  number  "has  its  analogies  in  the  forty 
years  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  Num.  xiv.  34,  and 
in  the  forty  days  of  Ezekiel's  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  mount  of  God,  i  Ki.  xix.  8";  by  the  collocation 
of  these  two  examples  Kraetzschmar  clearly  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  is  prior  to 
Ezekiel  and  thus  could  influence  his  mind. 

But  after  all  the  matter  of  real  concern  is  not  what  this 
or  that  man  thinks  about  the  relative  priority  of  Num.  xiv. 
34  and  Ezek.  iv.  4-6,  but  rather  what  these  two  passages 
themselves  testify  to  us  of  their  mutual  relationship.  .And 
here  there  arc  two  points  of  view  for  our  comparison,  ac- 
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cording  as  we  approach  it  from  the  side  of  contents  or 
from  that  of  form. 

From  the  former  point  of  view,  the  comparison  of  con- 
tents, these  alterna-tives  emerge;  which  is  the  wore  natural, 
that  the  author  of  the  P-narrative  of  the  wanderings  should 
fix  upon  forty  days  for  the  spying  o£  tlie  land,  and  then 
connect  this  period  symbolically  with  the  traditional'^  forty 
years  of  the  wanderings, — all  in  imitation  of  Ezekiel's 
symbolic  action  of  lying  on  his  side  forty  days  to  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  house  of  Judah,  a  day  for  a  year;  or  that 
Ezekiel  should,  as  Ewald  long  ago  pointed  out,  have  con- 
structed his  whole  symbolic  action  of  a  penal  "bearing  of 
iniquity"  for  Judah  during  forty  days,  out  of  the  suggestive 
material  afforded  him  in  this  well-known  wilderness  episode, 
the  penal  character  of  which  was  bi^Ought  out  in  juSt  this 
verse  in  connection  with  an  aritlunetical  symbolism? 

Our  immediate  judgment  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative 
is  the  more  confirmed,  the  more  closely  we  examine  the 
consequences  of  adopting  the  one  or  the  other.  For  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  former,  that  is,  the  view  that  Ezekiel  here 
was  prior  to  P,  it  would  involve  us  in  the  absurdity  of 
attributing  to  P  not  merely  invention  of  historical  facts — 
this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Wellhausen  conception  of  P — 
and  not  merely  a  dependence  on  Ezekiel  wholly  unca!led-for 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  but  this  invention  and 
this  slavish  dependence  without  any  assignable  motive. 
Who  will  attempt  the  psychological  riddle  of  such  an  au- 
thor? And  again,  if  we  adopt  the  latter  of  the  two  aUema- 
tives  presented  above,  and  allow  Knm.  xlv.  34  tlie  priority, 
we  at  once  find  confirmation  of  our  judgment  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  observing,  what  no  one  disputes,  that  for  Ezekiel 
and  his  hearers  the  wilderness-period  of  their  nation's  his- 
tory held  the   foremost  place  of  interest,  owing  to  a  real 


"Compare  Num.  xiv.  33  (JE  according  to  Driver,  Kautzsch,  Strack, 
etc,  P  according  lo  Oxf.  Hex.! ;  Amos  v.  25  (though  Marii  exsdndis 
"forty  years"  he  allows  that  Amos  knew  this  traditionai  number). 
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analogy  in  the  situation  of  the  exiles;*^  and  second,  by 
noting  that,  as  might  be  expected.  Ezekiel  elsewhere  makes 
use  of  exiiressions  common  to  him  and  to  the  story  in  Num- 
bers, For  example,  in  Num.  xiii.  32  Canaan  is  descril>ed 
by  the  spies  as  a.  land  that  is  a  "devourer  of  her  inliabi- 
tants";  and  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  1 3  we  find  the  prophet  address- 
ing^ the  same  land  as  a  "devourer  of  men".'°  And  the  divine 
designation  of  the  murmuring  IsraeHtes  in  the  incident  of 
Num.  xvii  (P)  as  "id  -ja  "children  of  reliellion"  is  echoed 
in  Ezekiel's  favorite  phrase  for  Israel.  "10  n-a  "house  of 
rebelHnn",  which  he  uses  twelve  times. 

When  now  we  approach  the  comparison  of  these  two 

Fiaasages,  Num.  xiv.  34  and  Ezek.  iv.  4-6.  from  the  formal 
side,  we  observe  the  same  phenomenon  in  this  case  as  in  the 

tease  of  the  delug-e-narrative:  that  what  in  P  is  said  once, 
and  compactly,  is  in  Ezekiel.  ( i  )  so  divided  as  that  elements 
of  it  appear  in  three  consecutive  verses  (vv.  4-6) ;  (2)  re- 
peatedj  e.  g.,  "number  of  days"  twice,  "bear  the  iniquity  of" 
thrice;  (3)  varied,  c.  g.,  "according- to  the  number  of  days" 
is  in  ver.  4  D'o;ri  laijD  without  the  preposition  and  with 
the  article,  in  ver.  5  d"o;  ^aspS  with  the  preposition  and 
without  the  article,  and  the  passive  idea  of  "bearing"  in- 
iquity is  para!le[!cd  by  the  active  notion  of  '"putting"  iniquity 
on  one  for  him  to  Isear,  while  even  this  modification  is 
expressed  now  by  the  verb  oito  (ver.  4)  and  now  by  the  verb 
inj  (vv.  5,  6),  But  these  phenomena,  division,  repetition 
and  variation  are  the  recognized  characteristics  of  the 
qtioter,  whilst  simplicity  and  compactness  are  marks  of  the 

[original  mind. 

Whether,  theTefore^  we  compare  Num.  xiv.  34  and  Ezek. 
iv.  4-6  with  respect  to  form  or  to  contents,  the  same  con- 
clusion is  necessary,  that  P  is  earlier  than  Ezekiel.  Here 
then  we  have  a  third  section  of  P,  in  no  way  exceptional. 

.and  never  suggested  by  any  critic  as  belonging  to  the  earlier 


"See  tfspedally  Klogtermann,  in  Neue  Kirthliche  Zeitsehriff,  1897, 
"Britragc  rur  Enlstchungsgcschichtc  des  Pentateuchs",  7,  pp.  35J-383. 

*•  Note  the  parlicipial  form  in  each  case,  and  conlrast  Lev.  xscvi.  38, 
which  besides  is  not  said  of  Canaan. 
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Strata  of  that  hypotheticaf  document,  which  proves  itself, 
upon  comparison  with  Ezekiel,  to  be  pre-exilic. 


Comparison  of  these  three  tests  reveals  the  interesting 
fact  tliat  they  are  representative  in  a  large  way,  being 
drawn,  the  first  from  the  earliest^  the  second  from  tlie  raid- 
die,  and  the  third  from  the  latest  portion  of  the  P-narrative 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

If  query  be  raised,  why  all  three  should  be  from  the  his- 
torical, and  none  from  the  bulky  legal  sections  of  tlie 
Priests'  Code,  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  inquirer  that 
Dr.  Driver's  modified  statement  of  the  Wdihausen  view  of 
P,  as  given  in  his  own  wOrds  in  the  introduction  to  this 
investigation,  challenges  our  right  to  use  any  word,  phrase* 
institution  or  idea  concerned  with  priesthood,  sanctuary  and 
ritual,  to  prove  that  P  was  pre-exilic.  But  these  of  course 
are  just  the  subjects  that  make  up  the  legal  portions  of  the 
Priests'  Code.  Hence  in  the  selection  of  representative  tests 
from  the  mass  of  available  material,  one  of  the  prevailing 
principles  has  been  to  choose  points  of  contact  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  Ezekiel's  priestly  functions  and  in- 
terests. And  surely,  references  to  his  inaugural  vision  as  a 
prophet,  the  description  of  a  symbolic  action  performed  in 
hts  prophetic  character,  and  a  prophetic  address  to  the  land 
of  Israel,  are  three  parts  of  his  book  which  would  be 
adjudged  by  all  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  infection  with 
distinctively  priestly  ideas  or  phraseology. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  student  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  of  the  points  of  contact  between  Ezekiel 
and  the  Priests'  Code  will  find,  first,  that  there  is  consid- 
erable material  ready  for  investigation  along  the  same  lines 
as  those  here  followed ;  and  second,  that  he  will  not  be  per- 
plexed by  irreconcilable  results,  for  wherever  a  clear  case 
of  literary  affinity  is  discerned  and  there  are  sufficient 
criteria  to  determine  relative  priority,  the  result  will  always 
be  the  same.  Instead  of  finding  that  new  tests  contradict 
those  here  discussed,  he  will  discover  that  each  new  test  will 
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add  fresh  weig-ht  to  the  conviction  we  have  here  attained, 
that  the  Priests'  Code  is  pre-exilic  in  its  alleged  later  strata 
as  well  as  in  its  earlier  ones. 

In  the  light  of  these  results,  many  inay  find  the  questioti 
shaping  itself  in  their  minds,  what  can  be  said  in  answer  tO 
all  this?  Is  there  any  way  to  escape  the  conclusion  while 
not  denying  the  incontrovertible  facts? 

There  is  one  way  to  admit  these  facts  and  still  believe  in 
the  Wellhaiisen  dictum  that  P  is  later  than  Ezekiel.  As  it 
is  not  merely  a  theoretical  way  of  escape,  but  has  actually 
been  resorted  to  by  the  latest  commentator  on  Ezekiel,  G. 
Jahn  (1905).  it  will  be  best  to  let  him  state  it  in  his  own 
words.  "Expressions  from  the  Priests'  Code  and  the  Law 
of  Holiness     .     .  are  interpolated    [into  the  text  of 

Ezekiel],  in  order  to  make  these  writings  appear  prior  to 
Ezekiel,  This  work  of  the  Sopherim,  like  so  many  other 
foi^eries,  succeeded  so  well  that  to  the  present  day  com- 
mentators, both  orthodox  and  liberal,  such  as  Hengstenberg, 
DiUmatm,  Vatke,  Noldeke,  conclude  from  these  expressions 
that  Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with  P.  .  .  .  The  fact  that 
P  was  interpolated  in  Ezekiel  and  Ezekiel  thus  appeared 
younger,  was  probably  a  leading  motive  for  the  admission 
of  Ezekiel  into  the  canon,  that  is,  as  a  Inilwark  for  ?."=''' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comments  upon  this  asser- 
tion, beyond  the  simple  remark  that  it  admits  the  validity 
of  our  result :  Ezekiel,  as  it  stands,  proves  the  priority  of  P. 
No  one  could  be  better  satisfied  to  see  this  line  of  reasoning 
urged,  than  the  critic  who  believes  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
Priests'  Code,  for  it  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  his  own 
arguments  by  furnishing  a  gratuitous  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  conclusion  there  is  something  to  be  said  of  the  state 
of  the  question  as  our  argument  leaves  it. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  clear  that  nothing  is  decided  as 
between  the  views  of  such  representative  scholars  as  Dill- 
mann  and  Green.     To  determine  whether  P  is  Mosaic,  or 


'  Eeethiel,  preface,  p,  ix. 
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merely  pre-exilic  with  a  very  ancient  nucleus,  other  wit- 
nesses than  Ezekiel  have  to  be  called  and  otlier  lines  of 
reasoning  pursued. 

And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  great 
step  from  Wellhausen's  position  to  the  result  we  have 
reached  has  already  been  taken,  when  (to  use  Kuenen's. 
symbol)  a  P'  has  been  sundered  out  of  the  Priests'  Code 
in  general  and  assigned,  even  in  part,  to  the  pre-exiUc  age. 
This  earliest  stratum,  P'.  of  undetemiined  size,  starting' 
with  the  little  —  H'  of  Baentsch,  growing  under  Horst's 
treatment  into  the  code  of  H.  expanding  in  Paton  into  all 
H,  and  looming  up  in  Driver  and  others  as  a  vague  but 
comprehensive  bulk,  proves  in  the  event  to  be  fatal  to  that 
concise,  attractive  theory  of  Wellhausen.  which  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  self-consistency  and  knew  where  to  draw  its 
own  sharp  lines.  Kuenen  allowed  room  for  strata  in  P  but 
never  consented  to  put  even  his  P',  his  earliest  stratum, 
before  Ezeldel.  He  apparently  saw  well  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  such  an  admission.  How  he  got  over  the  difficulties 
of  comparison  with  Ezekiel,  we  have  already  seen  in  our 
introductory  section.  What  we  have  done  is  in  fact,  tn  lh« 
light  of  the  historical  movement  there  traced,  simply  to  take 
the  next  step,  the  step  logically  demanded;  and  this  too  by 
an  extension  of  the  same  method  which  determined  the 
earlier  steps,  the  method  of  detailed  literary  comparison. 
It  is  still  prassible.  of  course,  for  a  critic  to  sunder  out  of  P 
as  a  whole  this  section  or  that,  and  to  say  of  it,  this  is  post- 
exilic,  it  belongs  to  a  late  supplemental  stratum  of  P.  But 
in  doing  so,  the  burden  of  proof  will  rest  on  him  who 
asserts,  not  on  him  who  denies,  this  exceptional  lateness  of 
(shall  we  say?)  a  golden  altar^  or  a  day  of  atonement.       ] 

Though  little  of  the  great  mass  contained  in  the  Prtests'i 
Code  can.  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  receive  direct  con-] 
firmation  from  Ezekiel :  though,  on  Jahn's  interpolation-j 
theory,  the  Scribes  did  their  work  so  badly  that  but  a  smalt] 
proportion  of  the  laws  and  stories  of  P  find  the  "bulwark'*] 
of  their  antiquity  in  Ezekiel;  still,  the  discovery  that  when-j 
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ever  the  test  of  comparison  can  be  fairly  applied,  the  Priests' 
Code  stands  the  test,  produces  the  conviction  in  every  candid 
mind  that  it  does  not  just  happen  so  in  these  chance  cases, 
but  that  by  and  large,  from  Genesis  to  Numbers,  the  Priests' 
Code  finds  its  confirmation  as  a  pre-exilic  document  from 
the  way  it  stands  comparison  with  the  points  of  contact  in 
the  book  of  Ezekiel. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 


THE  IDEA  OF  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY.* 


I.  The  name  "Dogmatics"  as  used  to  designate  a  special 
theological  discipline  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Its 
use  was  determined  by  the  different iation  of  the  several 
theological  disciplines,  and  especially  by  the  distinction 
erected  between  Dogfrnatics  and  Ethics.  It  has  been  current, 
therefore,  only  since  the  middle  of  the  J7tli  century,  and 
widely  only  since  the  first  half  of  the  iSth  century.  In 
order  to  disting^iish  this  department  of  theology  from  the 
other  theological  disciplines,  such  adjectives  as  didactic,  sys-  " 
temalic,  and  theoretic  had  been  used.  In  1659  L.  Reinhart 
employed  the  name  Synopsis  tkeoiogiae  dogmatkae  to  dis- 
criminate it  from  the  historical  and  exegetical  disciplines 
and  also  from  Christian  ethics.  And  he  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  other  theologians.'  It  is  now  customary  to 
use  the  term  Systematic  Theology  to  embrace  both  Dog- 
matics and  Ethics.  The  name  'Dogmatics'  lay  ready  at 
hand,  since  the  Christian  truths  were  called  dogmas,  and  the 
distinction  between  Dogmatics  and  Ethics  had  already 
a.risen.  We  shall  not  have  time  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
this  distinction  and  its  treatment.  Recently  there  has  been 
some  reaction  from  too  sharp  a  separation  of  these  two  dis- 
ciplines.^   Nevertheless  it  represents  a  well  understood  dis- 

"  Inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Miller 
Chapel,  December  17,  1907.  on  induction  into  the  Assistant  Professor- 
ship of  Did-aclic  and  Pc-lemic  Theology  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 

'Compare  Kostlin,  Art  "Dogmatik",  Henop*'  TV.,  p.  736.  and  Bav- 
incilc,  Gereformeerde  Dogmatiek,  1895,  p.  3. 

'The  practice  of  separating  th«  treatment  of  DoEmalics  and  Ethics 
was  taken  up  into  modern  theology.  The  distinctions  between  them 
made  by  Schleiermadicr,  F.  Nitzsch,  and  Kaftan  have  recently  been 
subjected  to  a  s.earching  criticism  by  H.  H.  Wendt,  who  calls  his 
recent  book  System  der  christlichcn  Lelire,  in  order  to  include  dog- 
matics and  ethics  under  a  closer  treatment.  Cf.  Wendt,  Sys.  d.  chr. 
Uhre,  Teil  I.,  1906,  pp.  Ijff. 
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tinction,  and  the  term  Dogmatics  may  be  taken  to  denote 
what  man  must  believe  concerning  God.  and  Ethics  the  duty 
which  God  requires  of  man. 

The  term  "Dogmatic  Theology",  however,  is  preferable 
to  the  single  term  '" Dogmatics",  since  the  latter  terni  de- 
scribes this  science  from  a  more  or  less  formal  standpoint, 
whereas  the  term  "Theolt^y"  gives  it  a  distinct  place  in 
the  total  organism  of  the  sciences  by  defining  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  content  or  subject  matter.  By  adding 
to  this  the  adjective  "Dogmatic",  we  bring  out  also  certain 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  science  in  question  from 
tlie  formal  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  defining  this, 
part  of  theology  as  dogmatic,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  dogma."  The  term  is  derived 
from  SoKCiw,  meaning  not  merely  that  something  seems  true, 
but  that  one  is  fully  determined  upon  it  or  is  fully  per- 
suaded of  its  truth  so  that  it  has  absolute  authority  and 
compels  the  trust  of  such  a  one.  It  denotes,  therefore, 
something  fixed,  determined,  authoritative,  and  publicly 
rect^nized  as  binding.  Thus  in  the  lxx  the  term  Sort/ia 
is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  words  pi  idk.  djo.  zns 
and  denotes  a  royal  decree.  For  example,  in  Esth.  iv.  8, 
though  omitted  in  the  earliest  msb.,  it  is  found  in  «  ■■« 
inf.  mg.  translating  the  Hebrew  text,  and  denoting  a  royal 
decree.^  And  in  the  margin  of  «°'  at  Esth.  ix.  I  it  has 
the  same  significance  and  translates  the  same  Hebrew 
word.  Also  in  Dan.  vl  12  in  the  Chigi  text,  the  term 
occurs  to  denote  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  in 
which  sense  it  also  appears  in  the  Greek  version  of  Daniel 
attributed  to  Theodotion  in  vi.  &,  12,  15.     And  again  it  is 


'On  the  meaning  ol  tli«  term  dogma  t>id.  Bavinck  of.,  cit.  I.,  pp.  i-^S. 
Kosil'in  op.  cCl.,  Lobatein;  EitihiL  in  die  ez:  Dogmatikj  189?,  PP-  7-24- 
W.  Schmidt,  Chrijtiiehe  Dogmalik^  I.,  pp.  i-tg. 

*  ftjh  iv.  8  W"'  inf.  Tag.  ri  dirri-ypaipat  ypifit"i  '"*  '■""  fl47;"i''ot.  I*  A.  B.  om, 
7pi  r4  T.  )-  EtXh,  i»-  I  ^°'  n>g'.  has  rJ  J*7.  ailrav  vacirsai,  K  A.  B.  om. 
Cf.  also  Dan.  LXX.  vL  12;  Dan.  Theod.  ii.  ly.  iii.  10,  12;  vi.  8t  9, 
10,  13.  13,  IS,  26.   , 
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used  to  denote  a  royal  edict  or  decree  in  the  Theodotion 
version  of  Daniel  at  iti.  lo,  12;  \v.  3;  vi.  9,  lO.  13,  26.     In 

the  New  Testament  the  word  occurs  five  times.  In  Lk.  ii.  i  it 
denotes  the  royal  edict  of  the  emperor,  and  also  in  Acts 
xvii.  7.  It  is  used  also  for  Apostolic  ordinances  or  com- 
mands in  Acts  xvi.  4,  and  for  the  Mosaic  ordinances  twice 
in  Paul's  Epistles — Co],  ii.  14,  and  Eph.  li.  15.  In  every 
case  it  denotes  something  fixed  and  authorative. 

This  general  meaning  is  found  also  in  the  use  of  the  term 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  pliilosophers.^  There  the  word 
is  used  of  both  metaphysical  and  ethical  first  principles  and 
fundamental  truths.  Plato  in  his  Republic  speaks  of  funda- 
mental principles  or  dc^mas  of  right  and  good  in  which 
we  were  brought  up,  using  the  word  dogma  for  these 
principles.  In  the  Latin  writers  the  word  "decretum"  was 
used  for  the  Greek  word  B6ytui.  In  Seneca,  for  example, 
the  word  "decreta"  is  used  to  denote  fundamental  principles 
both  ethical  and  metaphysical,  and  the  section  of  philosophy 
which  treats  of  these  is  considered  the  dogmatic,  i.  e.  princi- 
piai.  part  of  philosophy,  underlying  the  hortatory  part. 
These  princip3es  Seneca  regarded  as  fi.\ed.     In  Seneca  it  is, 


Plato,  R^pulf.  Lib.  vii.  $^^.  fo-ra  nov  ^pSi*  SJj'ytiaTa  4k  *aHiey  srepl  Surofi^r 
ml  dtsAblf ,  it  oti  tuTt&piiuitea  uanp  irwd  yoitvat.  KtiSafiXoirrH  t*  kqI  Tifiwrrtt 
nhi.  ThiC  Latin  writers  transl.  t6yiuk  by  "decreHim".  Seneca  in  Epp. 
94  and  95  shows  that  fundamenlal  principles  (decreta)  ^Inde^Iie  par- 
ticular precepts— I 'irf.  Ep.  g,5,  Op.  4.  "Sed  ui.  omisso  principio,  rem 
ipsani  aggrcdi^r,  Beata,  inqiiiunt,  vita  constat  ex  Actionibils  rcctis: 
ad  actiones  rectus  practepla  perducunt :  ergo  ad  beatam  vitam  prae- 
eepla  sufiiciunt,  Non  semper  ad  actiones  rectus  praecepta  perducunt, 
etc.  ,  .  .  Si  honeSila,  inqult,  actio  ex  praeceplis  vcnil,  ad  bcalam 
vitam  praecepta  abunde  sunt:  atqui  est  illud:  ergo  et  hoc.  His 
respondcmns,  Actiones  honestas  ex  dfcefij  (italics  mine)  fieri,  non 
tantum  praeceptts".  "Practera  nuJla  ars  contrmplaliva  sine  decretis 
suis  est,  quae  Graeci  vocant  Mryiiorait.T.X."  Also  Cicero  Academ.  lib. 
ii.  c.  9,  Tauclmitr  cd.  viii,  p.  37.  "Ipsa  aulem  philosopbia,  quae  ration- 
ibuE  progredi  debet,  quern  babebit  exituni?  Sapientiae  vero  quid 
futurum  est?  Quae  neque  dc  ge  ips.i  dubitarc  debet,  neque  de  sui» 
decretis,  quae  philosophi  vocant  Slrnunn  :  quonim  nullum  sine  sceleri 
prodi  potertt.  .  .  .  Non  potest  igitnr  dubitari  qinn  decretum  nullum 
falstim  esse,  sapienlique  salis  non  ^it.  non  esse  falsum,  sed  ctiam  stabile, 
ftxum,  racitni  esse  debeat :    quod  movere  nulla  ratio  queat." 
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as  Schmidt  remarks^  the  question  o£  the  a  priori  defended 
against  extreme  empiTicism. 

In  this  way  the  word  also  came  to  be  used  for  propo- 
sitions which  set  forth  fundamental  religious  truth  resting 
on  a  divine  revelation.  Thus  Josephus.  writing  ag-ainst 
Apion.  calls  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews, 
dogmas  of  God.*  In  this  sense  also  it  is  found  in  the 
Patristic  literature,  denoting  authoritative  truth  of  God. 
Thus  Ignatius  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians  speaks  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  exhorting  his 
readers  to  be  established  in  them.''  The  word  is  used  also 
of  the  fixed  and  fundamental  Christian  truths.  Thus  Clem- 
ent of  .^exandria  speaks  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  as  a  dogma  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel.*  Origen 
uses  the  term  to  denote  fundamental  Christian  doctrine 
in  distinction  from  philosophical  speculation,'*  and  fixed 
divine  truth  over  against  all  human  opinion."^ 

The  use  of  the  word  shows  that  whether  the  term  dogma 
was  used  for  political  decrees,  philosophical  first  principles, 
or  Giristian  doctrine,  the  idea  which  underlies  all  uses  is 
that  of  authority.  A  dogma  is  a  thesis  or  proposition  which 
has  absolute  authority.  That  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
New  Testament  is  political  is  not  significant,  and  Lobstein 
is  incorrect  in  inferring  from  this  that  the  reason  the 
patristic  writers  applied  the  term  to  Christian  doctrine 
was  because  of  their  adoption  of  the  philosophical  usage 
when  they  were  transforming  Christianity  into  a  philos- 
ophy, the  idea  of  authority  being  thus  transferred  to  the 
doctrine."  The  facts,  on  the  contrary,  show  that  the  word 
denoted  authority,  and  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  chose 

'  Jo5Cphll5,  eonl.  Af'ion,  lib.  i,  §  8.  Nies?  ed.  v    <> —   "JijXor  S'  frrlr  Cp7*j 
Tth  ^iwii  rpitfitui  T'vJi  iiliM  7p<£|i»iari '   raaaircv  yip  alSint  rjSii  irapuxiK^Ai  cvr* 
l4<Xf(>  aOruir  atrt  iirraOtiiiai.  rt  riXfiqiei',  rSffi  5t  aoit^tir^T  lifriw  tiSlH  Ik  wpiirtn 
'  ^irfwol  'I*v3(ll*H  ri  vaiil^m  nfri  Sfau  Siyfuna."      ■■  r.  \. 

'ignaiiiis,  ad  Magnes.  c.  13,  Migne,  v.  672. 

'  Qtmcnt  Altx.  Strom,  vii,  Dindorf  ed  iii.  p.  343. 

'Origen.  contra  Cfhum  i.  7,  Migne  x\.  668,  also  iii.  39  Mifne  xi.  971. 

"Origen.  Comtnenlary  on  Mi.,  Migne  xiii,  1036, 

"Lobsicin,  of.  cil.  pp.  Ji-i* 
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it  for  this  reason  to  characterize  the  fundamental  Christian 
doctTtne,  because  they  recognized  that  the  Apostles  claiiiied 
for  it  an  absolute  authority,  although  the  word  dogma  was 
not  used  in  that  sense  by  them.  Whence  this  authority  is 
derived,  the  term  of  course  does  not  say.  In  the  case  of 
philosophical  dogmas  the  source  of  the  authority  is  the 
rational  or  self-evidencing  character  of  the  truth  itself;  in 
political  decrees  it  is  the  government;  and  in  theological 
dogmas,  it  is  ultimately  the  divine  revelation  or  the  witness 
of  God.  Moreover,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  theologian  of  the  ancient  Church  never  conceived  of  that 
Church  as  one  among  many  schools  of  truth,  nor  did  he  think 
that  Christian  doctrine  had  right  to  recognition  only  in  the 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  he  recognized  the  absolute  char- 
acter of  Christian  truth  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
divine  revelation,  and  so  he  spoke  of  the  Christian  doctrines 
as  "dogmas  of  God".  And  when  he  defined  them  as  "ecclesi- 
astical", he  did  not  mean  that  the  Church  gave  them  their 
authority.  That  was  a  later,  and  what  Schmidt  calls  a 
"degenerative",  conception.'^ 

A  doctrinal  proposition,  then,  had  authority  in  the  Church 
because  resting  on  a  divine  revelation.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  Romish  position,  for  upon  their  view  it  would  have  to  be 
added  that  the  dogma  was  authoritative  because  the  Church 
was  the  infallible  bearer  of  the  divine  revelation.'"  In 
accordance  with  this  it  appears  that  Schleiemiacher*''  and 
Rothe'^  overemphasized  the  element  of  recognition  by  the 
Church,  in  their  conception  of  dogma.  It  was  the  divine 
revelation  in  the  Scripture  which  gave  to  dogma  its  authori- 
tative character.  This  was  regarded  as  fundamental,  and 
though  the  element  of  public  recognition  enters  into  the  idea, 
doctrines  are  not  doginas  so  much  because  of  this  as  because 
of  their  basis  in  the  divine  revelation.  Accordingly  a  dogma' 
does  not  rest  upon  any  mere  personal  authority ;  nor  is  the 


"Cf,  Schmidt  op.  cit.  p.  14;  compare  also  KSstlin  op,  cil.  p.  435. 
"  Cf.  Bavinck  op.  cH.  I,  p.  4. 

•'Schleiermacher,  CkristUche  Sille,  Werke.  I  Abtheil.  xii.  p.  5. 
"Rothfl,  ZttT  Dogmatik,  1890,  p.  10. 
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idea  of  public  recognition  tlie  most  essential  element  in  the 
conception.  Furthermore,  certain  distinctions  sometimes 
claimed  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  idea,  are  foreign  to  it 
Thus  the  distinction  given  in  a  single  sentence  of  Basil,  ac- 
cording to  which  dogma  is  a  secret  doctrine  or  one  not  openly 
proclaimed,  has  probably  been  made  too  much  of,  for  Basil 
was  speaking  of  certain  Church  practices  or  mystcries.^'^ 
Neither  was  a  distinction  made  between  dogma  as  a  human 
conception  of  a  divine  doctrine  and  the  divine  doctrine  it- 
self, for  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Kostlin  that 
the  single  statement  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  to  the  effect 
that  the  name  dogma  relates  to  a  human  opinion,  is  quite 
contrary  to  tlie  general  usage,  which  saw  in  the  doctrine  as 
formulated  by  the  Church,  the  truth  of  God.  In  fact.  Lob- 
stein  acknowledges  that,  though  there  are  a  few  passages  in 
the  Patristic  literature  which  discriminate  a  human  form  in 
dogma  as  distinct  from  its  divine  content,  these  are  the 
exceptions,  and  most  of  the  Fathers  used  the  term  for  re- 
vealed truths  without  distinguishing  their  human  form  as 
dogma. '^ 

There  is,  however,  also  in  the  idea  of  dogjna  the  ele- 
ment of  social  recognition  or  acceptance  within  a  definite 
sphere.  A  doctrine  might  rest  upon  a  Scripture  basis  and 
yet  not  be  a  dogma.  Hence  Bavinck  makes  a  distinction 
between  what  he  calls  dogma  quoad  se  and  dogma  quoad 
nos.^^  The  former  is  a  doctrine  which  rests  upon  the  wit- 
ness of  God  apart  from  its  recognition  in  the  Church.  But 
this  is  not  yet  a  dogma  in  the  complete  sense.  For  one 
thing,  it  must  Ije  stated  in  a  logical  or  Scientific  fonn  which 
it  may  not  have  in  Scripture.  Then  again  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  identifying  the  private  opinion  of  a  theologian 
with  the  truth  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  know  Scripture 
truth  as  it  has  reached  recognition  in  the  Church  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit-    This  is  also  necessary  because 

"Basil,  De  Spiritu  Saiict.  ad.  Amlihil.  c.  27.     Cf.  also  pn  this  point 
Schmidt  o^  fif,  pp.  gff.;  also  Kostlin  op.  cit.  p.  ^3$. 
"Cf.  l-obBteir,  o/>,  cU,  p.  13. 
"Cf.  BavJnck,  up.  cit.  I.  p.  5. 
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God  in  all  His  fulness  as  revealed  cannot  be  fully  grasped 
by  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals.  Accordingly  the 
subject  of  iheological  knowledge  myst  be,  as  Dr.  Kuyper 
has  so  richly  shown,  regenerate  humanity  under  the  guid- 
ance and  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^*  From  this 
standpoint  the  Confession  as  the  expression  of  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  seen  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  the  dogniatician.  But  the  theologian  cannot  limit 
himself  to  the  Church's  Confession.  Her  life  is  richer  than 
can  be  comprised  in  a  confessional  statement.  The  whole 
history  of  doctrine  must  be  contributory  to  the  task  of 
Dogmatics,  and  whether  it  be  a  doctrine  of  a  theologian  or 
a  confessional  dogma,  in  either  case  it  must  never  be  taken 
in  a  merely  historical  sense,  but  must  be  appropriated  by 
the  theologian,  and  set  forth  as  his  own  belief  and  as  abso- 
lutely valid  truth.  It  is  because  dogmatics  is  a  normative 
and  not  a  merely  historical  discipline,  that  it  presupposes 
the  personal  persuasion  or  belief  of  the  dogmatician.  Ac- 
cordingly he  must  take  his  standpoint  within  the  Christian 
Church  and  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  may  further  be  said  that  only  from  this 
standpoint  and  the  experience  involved  in  it,  can  Christian 
doctrine  be  understood.  But  it  is  a  fatal  exaggeration  of 
this  idea  when  the  claim  to  the  absolute  validity  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  limited  to  this  sphere  and  not  maintained  in 
relation  to  all  scientific  and  philosophic  thoxight.  If  this  is 
not  maintained,  the  absolutely  objective  validity  of  the  Chris- 
tian dogma  cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  also  from  this  point 
of  view,  i.  e.  that  Dogmatics  is  a  normative  science,  that  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  dogmatician  must  take  his  stand- 
point within  the  Confession  of  a  single  Church.  For  since 
he  is  not  dealing  with  a  comparative  study  of  religions,  it 
will  not  suffice  to  set  forth  the  main  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity in  which  all  Churches  agree.  Since  he  aims  to  set 
forth  Christian  doctrine  as  absolutely  valid  truth  and  in  its 
entirety,  he  must  stand  upon  the  Confession  which  he  be- 


'  Kuyper,  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology,  R  T.  i8q8  pp.  2Q7ff. 
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Iteves  sets  forth  the  essential  principle  of  Christianity  in  its 
purity.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  believe  that  the 
theologian  should  stand  within  the  Refoimed  Theology  as 
the  purest  expression  of  the  essential  religious  principle  of 
dependence  on  God  in  its  theological  and  soteriological 
applications. 

The  main  idea  which  emerges  from  this  brief  discussion 
is  that  of  authority-  Accordingly  in  qualifying  theology  by 
the  adjective  dogmatic,  what  we  mean  to  affirm  is  that  it  is 
a  normati^'e  science  and  not  a  historical  one.  This  is  being 
recognized  by  those  whose  idea  of  the  nature  of  authority 
differs  from  the  older  or  evangelical  Protestant  conception, 
as  for  example  Kaftan  and  E.  Mayer.^"  The  aim  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  is  to  set  forth  not  what  men  have  believed 
concerning  God,  but  what  they  must  believe  if  they  would 
reach  the  truth.  It  is  not  a  merely  historical  or  critical  trcat- 
I  ment  of  dogmas  which  have  been  held  by  the  Church.  The 
importance  of  these  we  have  seen,  and  also  its  ground,  but 
any  such  treatment  is  not  Dogmatics.  Accordingly  the  ma- 
jority of  theologians  are  rejecting  the  view  of  Rothe,  who, 
having  thus  limited  the  idea  of  D(^matics,  was  naturally  led 
to  supplement  it  by  a  speculative  theological  system  which 
claimed  to  set  forth  the  final  truth.  On  the  contrary.  Dog- 
matics mus^t  claim  to  set  forth  in  scientific  form  absolutely 
valid  truth,  and  to  embrace  the  entirety  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Hence  from  a  formal  point  of  view  the  definition  of  Kostlin 
is  fairly  adequate.  ='  He  defines  Dogmatics  as  the  "scientific 
exposition  of  the  religious  truth  which  is  valid  or  fixed  for 
the  community,  as  known  and  recognized  by  it  as  springing 
from  divine  revelation".  This,  however,  is  too  formal  a 
definition,  since  it  might  embrace  all  views  of  authority, 
Ljuxording  as  St  conceived  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation.    The  Protestant  doctrine  held  that  authority  was 

"Kaftan,  Dogmatik  J  u.  4  .'Ktifl.  3901.  §  I.  §  10,  and  especially  "Zur 
Dograatik"  Arts,  in  Zeitsthr.  f.  Thtol  m.  Kirirhe,  igoj,  E.  Mayer  "Die 
Aufgabc  dcr  Dognialik",  in  Thcol  Ahhandhtngcn.  f.  H.  Huitsmann 
t9oa  pp.  iB^ff. 

"  Ct  Kostlin,  op.  eit.  p.  435. 
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external,  and  rested  it  on  a  supernatural  revelation  which 
was  conceived  as  including  the  direct  intrusion  of  God  into 
the  sphere  of  second  causes,  and  as  including;  the  communi- 
cation of  truth  directly  by  God  to  man.  In  other  words, 
the  rcvektion  was  regarded  as  supernatural  not  merely  in 
its  uhimate  source  in  CJod,  but  in  the  mode  of  Its  communi- 
cation. This  idea  so  far  from  being  conceived  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  material  principle  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, was  always  thought  of  as  equally  primary  and  essen- 
tial. Indeed,  the  receptive  attitude  of  Protestant  piety  in- 
volved in  the  reception  of  Justification  by  Faith,  went  to- 
gether with  the  dependent  attitude  over  against  the  principle 
of  external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  involved  in 
this  idea  of  revelation.  This,  tnoreover,  was  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  revelation,  as  is  being  recognized  by  the  new 
school  of  comparative  religions  more  fully  than  it  was  by 
the  Ritschlians,  since  the  attitude  of  the  former  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  freer.^-  The  justification,  there- 
fore, of  this  position  is  a  question  of  the  evidences  for  the 
trustworthiness  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  teachers, 
which  question  resolves  itself  into  the  evidences  for  Chris- 
tianity as  a  supernatural  religion,  which  takes  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  subject, 

The  inner  reason,  however,  for  this  view  of  revelation 
and  authority  can  be  seen  when  we  take  up  the  idea  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  not  merely  from  the  formal  standpoint. 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  its  content  or  subject-matter. 
This  is  brought  out  by  calling  this,  science  "Theology".  By 
thus  defining  it  we  mean  that  it  is  the  science  of  Gk)d.  In 
this  way.  and  in  no  other,  can  it  have  a  distinct  place  in  the 
organism  of  the  sciences.  The  distinguishing  point  in  the 
definition  of  any  science  is  found  in  its  subject-matter,  ».  e. 
in  the  object  with  which  it  is  concerned,  rather  than  in  its 
method.  Only,  therefore,  by  defining  this  discipline  as  the 
science  of  God,  can  it  have  a  distinct  place  as  a  separate 

"  Cf.  F.  Doerr,  "Rdigionsgeschichtliclie  Mtlhode  u.   Bibelautorital" 
Proi.  MonaUMefte,  VII  Jahrg.  H.  lo.  1903,  pp.  361-393. 
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science  and  as  the  highest  of  ail  sciences.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  define  it  as  the  science  of  religion  or  the  science 
of  faitht  it  loses  its  place  as  a  distinct  science.  If  the  terms 
religion  and  faith  be  taken  in  a  subjective  sense,  it  becomes 
a  part  of  antliropology  or  religious  psychology.  If  these 
terms  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  and  theology  be  defined 
as  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion  or  faith,  then  the- 
olo^  is  still  a  branch  of  anthropo!og>',  and,  if  a  special 
supernatural  revelation  be  denied,  becomes  either  a  science 
of  comparative  religion  or  a  philosophy  of  religion.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  special  revelation  be  admitted  and  theology 
be  defined  as  the  science  of  this  revelation  or  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  this  sense,  even  this  is  not  adequate,  since  in  the 
science  of  theology  this  revelation  is  not  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  light  whicli  it  throws  on  religion,  but  the 
Christian  religion  is  rather  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  God.  Hence  the  only  adequate  definition  of 
theology  is  that  it  is  the  science  of  God.  and  in  defining  it  as 
dermatic  we  distinguish  it  from  historical  disciplines  as  a 
normative  science. 

Thisi  also  determines  the  way  by  which  the  theologian 
must  obtain  his  knowledge.  If  Theology  is  the  science  of 
God,  the  knowledge  of  God  can  be  had  only  by  revelation. 
Man  cannot  investigate  God;  consequently  the  methods  of 
observation  and  experiment  as  nsed  in  all  other  sciences  are 
not  possible  in  theology.  God  is  a  personal  Spirit,  and 
hence  we  can  know  Him  only  as  He  chooses  to  reveal  Him- 
self to  us.  This  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  all  personal 
life.  The  only  way  by  which  we  can  know  finite  persons 
is  through  their  opening  their  inner  life  to  us.  When, 
further,  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  God  is  an  infinite 
Spirit  and  that  we  are  finite,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  know 
God  only  as  He  reveals  Himself.  This  is  true  apart  from 
the  effects  of  sin  upon  the  knowledge  of  God.  Apart  from 
the  noetic  effects  of  sin,  revelation  is  inner  in  the  religious' 
nature  of  man  apprehending  God  as  revealed  in  man  and 
nature.     Hence  apart  from  sin  the  authority  of  religious 
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knowledge  would  be  an  inner  one.  But  sin  has  darkened 
the  mind,  and  Scripture,  history,  and  experience  show  that 
this  effect  must  be  counteracted.  This  involves  a  change 
in  the  method  of  revelation  and  consequently  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  authority.  The  nature  of  this  change  must 
be  determined  by  the  idea  of  natural  or  general  revelation 
and  the  effect  of  sin  upon  it.  The  idea  of  revelation  in- 
volves two  factors— God  revealing  or  as  revealed  in  the 
mind  of  man  and  in  nature,  and  the  reHgious  nature  of 
man  which  apprehends  this  revelation.  It  is  to  be  carefully- 
noted  that  this  twofold  character  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
revelation  itself.  Hence  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  matter 
as  if  we  had  two  factors  in  the  science  of  theology,  which  is 
the  science  of  God  revealed,  viz.,  God  as  revealed  and  the 
apprehension  of  this  revelation  by  the  theologian.  The 
revelation  to  be  apprehended  is  itself  twofold,  involvmg 
God  as  revealed  and  the  apprehension  of  this  by  man.  And 
thus  the  effect  of  sin  is  twofold,  defacing  the  imag:c  of  God 
and  clouding  our  apprehension  of  it.  Consequently  in 
special  revelation  we  must  have  not  only  God's  supernatural 
redemptive  and  revealing  acts  culminating  in  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  restoring  the 
divine  image ;  we  must  have  also  an  external  and  super- 
natural word -revelation  to  give  us  the  authoritative  and 
restored  interpretation  and  apprehension  of  the  supernatural 
fact-revelation,  and  this  also  must  be  in  the  same  supernat- 
ural manner,  involving  the  principle  of  external  authority 
in  religious  knowledge.  And  all  this  is  necessary  in  addi-  I 
tion  to  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  theologian  and  the 
Church,  i.  e.  of  the  subjects  of  theological  science.  Hence 
while  this  last  mentioned  illumination  is  necessary,  it  will 
not  do  to  conceive  of  special  revelation  as  simply  the  inner 
apprehension  either  of  supernatural  acts,  as  Rothe  con- 
ceived it,  or  of  the  fact  of  Christ,  as  the  Ritschlian  conceives 
it  In  this  way  it  becomes  an  inner  revelation  subject  to 
all  the  laws  of  psychic  development  and  to  the  noetic  effects 
of  sin  which  have  not  thus  been  corrected  in  their  totality. 
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The  inner  authority  and  revelation  is  thus  impossible  for 
sinful  tnan. 

This  same  thing  can  be  seen  also  from  a  slightly  diflfer- 
ent  angle.  Dogmatic  Theology  intends  to  be  Christian  The- 
ology, t.  e.  its  very  core  is  in  a  Soteriological  and  historical 
religion,  in  a  revelation  in  historic  facts  and  an  historic 
interpretation  of  these  facts.  If.  then,  Theology  is  to  re- 
main a  normative  science  and  not  become  a  merely  his- 
torical discipline,  it  must  rest  upon  the  presupposition  that 
Christianity  is  not  the  product  of  an  inner  revelation  which 
would  make  it  simply  the  crowning  product  of  human  re- 
ligious thought,  but  of  a  revelation  supernatural  in  mode 
and  distinct  in  kind  from  other  religions.  And  finally,  since 
Theologj-  is  the  science  of  the  object  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  faith,  i.  e.  of  God  as  revealed,  and  not  of  that  knowledge 
OT  faith  itself ;  if  there  is  to  be  any  science  of  Theolc^  in 
this  sense,  revelation  must  be  conceived  of  as  the  communi- 
cation of  truth  by  God  to  man  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and 
consequently  as  involving  the  principle  of  external  authority, 
And  we  shall  see  that  if  this  idea  of  revelation  and  authority 
be  changed  to  the  inner  or  experimental  view,  the  idea  of 
Dogmatics  must  also  be  changed,  and  becomes  the  science  of 
faith  or  the  knowledge  involved  in  faith.^' 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  discriminate  the  Protestant 
view  of  authority  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
since  they  are  identified  by  the  Ritschlian  theologians.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  an  element  of  public  recognition  in- 
volved in  the  conception  of  dogma.  This  was  exaggerated 
by  the  Romish  Church.  The  principle  of  authority  is  ex- 
tended by  them  from  the  divine  revelation  to  the  human 
apprehension  of  it,  and  it  is  assumed  that  God  would  not 
have  given  to  men  an  authoritative  revelation  without  also 
having  given  an  authoritative  apprehension  of  it.  This  is 
found  in  the  Church  which,  being  infallible,  excludes  error 
and  puts  man  in  the  possession  of  absolute  truth.  To  be- 
lieve,  therefore,  is  to  accept  implicitly   what  the   Church 

'Cf.  the  ideas  of  Kaftan  and  Mayer  op.  eil. 
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teaches.  That  this  involves  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
authority  for  which  there  is  no  warrant,  we  have  not  space 
to  indicate.  We  must,  however,  point  out  in  a  word  that  it 
is  essentially  difTerent  from  the  Protestant  view.  The  Pro- 
testant recog^iiizes  the  place  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
sense  that  lie  reg^ards  her  and  not  the  individual  as  the  sub- 
ject of  theological  science.  He  does  not,  however,  make  the 
Churcli's  apprehension  of  revelation  the  subject-matter  of 
Theology'.  If  he  did.  Theology  must  either  become  a  his- 
torical science,  or  else  trust  extend  the  principle  of  authority 
in  a  way  for  which  there  is  no  warrant. 

We  have  sought  to  show  that  Dogmatic  Theology  is  a 
normative  science;  that  this  its  normative  character  involves 
the  principle  of  external  authority  in  religious  knowledge; 
and  that  this  latter  depends  upon  and  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  revelation  which  is  supernatural  in  its  mode,  and 
consists  in  the  communication  of  truth  by  God  in  a  super- 
natural manner.  The  possibility  and  fact  of  such  a  revela- 
tion are  questions  for  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The 
reason  for  the  necessity  o£  such  a  revelation,  however,  lies, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  indicate,  in  the  noetic  effects  of  sin, 
which  necessitate  a  r'evelation  supernatural  in  the  above 
sense  and  as  a  consequence  involve  an  external  authority  in 
religious  knowledge. 

IL  There  is  now  prevalent  a  new  conception  of  dogma 
and  of  the  science  of  Dogmatics  in  the  Ritschlian  school; 
and  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  a  norrtiative  science  of  Dog- 
matics in  the  ntwer  school  of  comparative  religions. 

Ritschlianism  was  a  protest  against  rationalism  and  mys- 
ticism. The  abandonment  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  had 
led  to  the  undervaluation  of  the  entire  historic  element  in 
Christianity;  so  that  both  its  historic  facts  and  its  doctrines 
were  regarded  simply  as  the  husk  of  rational  truth  or  the 
product  of  Christian  feeling.  In  this  way  Christian  The- 
ology had  become  a  philosophy  of  religion;  or  in  a  mystical 
reaction  from  this,  the  demand  for  an  undogmatic  Chris- 
tianity threatened  not  Only  Christianity,  which  is  not  the 
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product  of  religious  sentiment,  but  even  the  entire  intel- 
lectual content  of  religion.^''  A  protest  against  this  neglect 
of  the  historical  and  dogmatic  element  in  Christianity,  has 
come  from  the  members  of  the  Ritschlian  school.  Thus 
Hartiack  and  Herrmann  have  sought  to  defend  the  import- 
ance of  the  historic  element  in  Christianity  against  Lessing 
and  Kant.-"  and  Kaftan  in  reply  to  Dreyer,  and  also  Lob- 
stein,  have  shown  tliat  dogma  is  essential  to  Christianity  and 
that  what  is  needed  is  a  new  dogma.^" 

This  conception  of  dogma  can  he  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  the  fundamental  motives  and  principles  of  this 
school.  The  underlying  motive  of  RJischlianism  is  an  apolo- 
getic one,  viz.,  to  find  a  ground  of  certitude  in  Christianity 
which  shall  be  independent  of  the  results  of  historical  criti- 
cism and  of  metaphysics,  and  so  to  state  the  content  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  it  too  shall  be  independent  in  both  these 
respects.^^  In  order  to  realize  this,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
revelation  of  God  in  the  historic  Christ.  This  revelation  is 
held  to  be  independent  in  both  the  above  respects  by  means 
of  the  well-known  sharp  distinction  between  religious  and 

"  a.  the  treatment  of  Christiatbity  in  Kant's.  Relig.  innerhatb  d. 
Gren^en  d.  bl.  Vernttnfl,  and  Fkhte's,  AtfiveisHug  mm  sellg^  Lehen; 
silso  ihe  consirmrtion  of  Christianity  in  ihe  philosophical  works  of  E. 
Caird  and  T,  H.  Gfeeft  ;  also  th*  dislinction  between  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple and  Christ  in  the  "liberal  theology"  iiid.  Biedermann.  Ckr.  Dogm. 
II.  §  813.  For  ihe  mystical  tendency  cf.  Dreyer,  Undogmatisches  Chris- 
tlnlu'tt,  and  the  trt^aiment  of  Christian  dogma  by  the  late  Prof,  Saba- 
tier  ir  his  various  works,  especially  the  lecture  on  the  "Vitality  of 
Chrisliatl  Dpgma"  in  ihe  Esqniise  d'unc  Phil,  dt  la  Relig,  eU.  1S97. 

"Harnack.  Das  Chrislenlitm  u.  die  Gescftichie  i8g5;  Hermann. 
H^tfrum  bedarf  unser  Giaube  ijetehichll.  ThaUadien  1884. 

"Katian.  Giaube  u.  Dogma'  i88g;  L.obstein,  op.  cil. 

"It  is  true  that  both  Hermann  in  Kis  wriimgs,  and  the  late  Prof. 
Rdschle— "Der  Strcil  iibcr  die  Begriindung  deS.  Claabcns  auf  dem 
geschichtl.  Christiis"  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  T.  u.  K.  i8()7-^inake  a  distinction 
between  the  ground  and  the  contert  of  faith,  and  are  seeking  ati  indepen- 
dent gTOiind.  Nevertheless,  this  ground  once  determined  becomes  a  norm 
for  the  determination  of  the  content  of  faith.  Hence  the  effort  to 
keep  this  content  also  independent  of  historical  criticism  and  meta- 
physics becomes  manifest.  For  a  criticism  of  the  Ritschlian  position  on 
this  point  %'id.  Kahler.  P^r  sogenatmte  hiitoriuhi  Jesus  it,  d.  geschl. 

bibi  Christtts*  i89<5. 
s 
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theoretic  knowledge.  The  idea  is  that  the  historic  Christ  re- 
mains after  historical  criticism  has  done  its  work,  and  after  a 
metaphysical  dogma  of  Gre^k  origin  has  been  eliminated. 
But  since  this  criticism  is  largely  detcmiined  by  an  anti- 
supematuralistic  bias,  the  supposed  independence  of  its 
results  turns  out  to  be  a  surrender  of  al!  that  is  difficult  to 
defend  against  a  criticism  determined  by  naturalistic  pre- 
suppositions. And  since  the  idea  of  theology  without  meta- 
physics does  not  mean  simply  a  theologj'  which  shall  l>e  free 
from  a  speculative  reconstruction  from  a  standpoint  outside 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  but  a  theology  without  any 
metaphysical  elements,  i.  e.,  a  dogma  without  any  element 
which  transcends  and  is  not  determined  by  religfious  expe- 
rience, the  new  dogma  vibrates  between  naturalism  and 
phenomenalism,  t.  c.  when  not  admittedly  naturalistic  it 
becomes  phenomenalistic.  It  expresses  itself,  they  say,  in 
religious  knowledge  which  springs  from  faith,  and  not  in 
metaphysical  propositions. 

Not  only  is  the  nature  and  content  of  this  new  dogma 
thus  quite  different  from  that  of  the  older  Protestantism; 
tlie  idea  of  revelation  and  consequently  of  the  authority 
of  the  new  dogma  and  of  the  science  of  Dogmatics  is  also 
fundamentally  different  from  the  older  view.  In  order  to 
understand  this  conception  of  dogma,  we  must  set  forth 
briefly  how  the  Ritschlians  conceive  of  the  development  of 
the  old  dogma  and  its  contrast  with  the  new.  These  the- 
ologfians  trace  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  a 
continuous  approximation  of  Christianity  to  philosophical 
knowledge.  It  is  held  that  under  the  influence  of  the  Hel- 
lenic spirit,  theology  sought  to  transform  religious  truth 
into  an  objective  and  impersonal  creed.  Thus  in  conceiving 
the  science  of  the  Christian  faith  as  an  objective  science  _ 
of  revealed  things,  the  fatal  error  was  committed  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  religious  sphere  the  method  of  metaphys- 
ical speculation.  Moreover,  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  involved  fatal  consequences  for  the  conception  of 
Christian  dogma.     In  order  to  defend  Christianity  against 
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error,  the  Church  expressed  her  tradition  in  rules  of  faith, 
fixed  the  Canon  of  inspired  books,  and  realized  externally 
her  unity  tn  the  episcopate,  claiming  for  it  unity,  catholic- 
ity and  apostolicit>'.  In  this  lay  the  gemis  of  the  idea  of 
infallibility  and  of  a  dogma  to  wliich  attaches  an  external 
autliority.  Nevertheless,  it  is  held,  the  Reformation  princi- 
ples are  in  dirctt  contradiction  to  this  idea  of  dog^a.  The 
religious  principle  of  Protestantism  and  the  old  idea  of 
dc^ma  are  opposed  to  one  another.  To  show  this  they  point 
us  to  the  Protestant  ideas  of  faith,  of  the  Church,  and  of 
religious  authority. =*  Faith  according  to  the  Protestant 
idea  is  not  mere  assent  to  truth  on  the  basis  of  testimony 
external  to  consciousness.  It  is  a  personal  conviction,  an 
experiential  trust  by  which  we  experience  pardon  and  life. 
Hence  there  is  a  contradiction,  we  are  told,  between  the 
Protestant  view  of  faith  and  the  idea  that  it  terminates  on 
truths  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  a  supernatural  reve- 
Ulion  and  possessing  an  external  authority.  Thus  a  divorce 
is  made  between  faith  and  the  religious  life  which  involves 
3  contradiction  of  the  principle  of  Protestantism.  More- 
over, according  to  Protestantism  the  Church  is  not  an 
Organism  of  supernatural  powers  or  the  repository  of  infal- 
lible religious  truths.  Hence  the  notion  of  infallible  dogma 
is  appropriate  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conception,  and  in 
transferring  the  notion  of  authority  from  the  Church  to  the 
Scripture,  the  Protestant  tlieolc^ians  only  adopted  a  Romish 
idea  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Protestantism.  Hence  we  must 
change  the  old  idea  of  authority,  and  instead  of  regarding 
Scripture  as  an  cctemal  authoriEy,  containing  a.  supeniatur- 
ally  communicated  revelation,  authority  becomes  inward, 
residing"  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  with  its  compelling  power. 
There  is  also  held  to  be  a  contradiction  between  the  tradi- 
tional conception  of  dogma  and  the  truly  Protestant  idea  of 
authority.     Hence  the  new  dogma  must  be  in  harmony  with 

"C(,  Lobslein  op.  cil.  ch.  ii, ;  Hermann,  "Christlich-prow slant ische 
Oogmatik."  in  Knllur  der  C^fgenivart,  T*il  I  Abt  IV  U^L  3,  1906.  pp. 
581^32;  also  "Die  Lage  u.  d.  Aufgabc  tier  cv.  Dogm.",  Zeitschr.  f. 
T.  ii  JC.,  H.  r.  1907.  PP-  1-30- 
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these  Protestant  principles.  It  must  express  in  a  scientific 
or  logical  form  the  religious  faith  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  especially  its  content  is  found  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  faith.  It  must  seek  to  interpret  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  while  it  does  not  find  its  norm  in  modern  thought 
but  in  the  Gospel,  it  must,  to  use  Lobstein's  language,  "cor- 
respond to  the  spiritual  temper  of  our  Christian  conscious- 
ness". Accordingly  its  authority  will  not  be  attached  to  or 
derived  from  its  intellectual  form,  but  resides  in  its  religious 
content,  which  is  the  Gospel- 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  new  dogma,  the  idea  and  task 
of  Dogmatics  is  changed.  The  change  is  of  course  deter- 
mined by  the  change  in  the  idea  of  revelation.  This  is  no 
longer  conceived  as  the  supernatural  communication  of 
truth  about  God  and  the  objects  of  faith;  revelation  is  the 
product  of  the  religious  life  of  man,  or  is  the  effect  of 
Christ  upon  the  religious  life.  Hence  the  task  of  Dogmatics 
is  not  to  set  forth  doctrines  which  rest  upon  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  but  to  give  doctrinally  formulated  expression 
to  the  Christian  faith,  or  to  the  revelation  in  Christy  or 
to  the  appropriation  of  that  revelation,  according  as  the 
subjective  or  objective  tendency  predominates  in  the  indi- 
vidual theologian.  That  which  is  common  to  all  is  the 
rejection  of  the  view  that  dogmatics  is  a  science  which  has 
to  do  with  the  objects  of  Christian  faith  as  with  immediately 
given  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  conception  of  dogmatics 
as  the  science  of  the  Christian  faith  or  the  knowledge  which 
springs  from  such  faith.''*  Some  define  it  as  the  science  of 
faith  or  of  the  Christian  faith.'"     To  this  general  class 

"Cf.  especially  Mayer,  op,  cit,  pp.  i8s,    i86;  alao  Kaftan.  Dogmatik, 

3  u.  4  Aufl.  p.  98. 

"Lipsius;  "Chrislian  dogmatic?  is  the  scicnlific  cj( position  of  the 
Clirislian  faith,"  Lehrb.  d.  szk  prol,  Dogmatik  1893,  p.  i.  Lobs-tein: 
Dogmatics  or  Cluuhatislehre  is  "the  syste-malic  exposition  of  evangdic^l 
faith  (ev.  Heilsglanbens),"  op.  cil.  p,  59,  F.  A.  fl.  Nitasck:  it  is 
"the  scientific  exposition  and  defense  of  the  evangelical  faith  or  con- 
sciousness in  the  forms  of  thought  and  exprcssic-n  of  the  present  age 
(die  evangelisch-chrisiliche  Dogmatik  ist  die  wissenschaftliche  Dar- 
legrung  unci  Vertheidiffiing  des  evang.  christl.  Giaubena-  order  Bewusst- 
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belong  the  definitions  of  R.  A.  Lipsius  (a  member  of  the 
libera]  school  showing  Ritschlian  influence),  Lobstein,  F.  A. 
B.  Nitzsch  (a  theologian  of  speculative  tendency  but  with 
marked  Ritschlian  characteristics),  and  Haering,  in  his  re- 
cently pubhshed  Dogmatik.  Others  define  it  as  th«  science 
of  the  knowledge  which  results  from  or  is  involved  in 
faith.'^  This  is  the  view  of  Kaftan  and  of  Wendt  in  his 
newly  published  System  dcr  christl.  Lehre.  Others,  as. 
for  example,  Mayer,  conceive  of  the  task  of  Dogmatics 
as  twofold,  first  to  state  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  (sub- 
jectively), and  second,  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  which  are 
ini-olved  in  this  faith. ^- 

In  attempting  a  critical  estimate  of  this  idea  of  Dogmatics, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  this 
school.  The  assertion  that  the  evangelical  Protestant  con- 
ception of  faith  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  external 
authority  has  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility,  which  is  no 
doubt  enhanced  by  the  too  intellectualistic  idea  of  faith  in 
the  works  of  some  of  the  Reformers.  It  is  true  that  faith  is 
an  attitude  of  personal  trust  springing  from  the  heart.     It 

winhaltes  in  den  Dcnk-  und  Ausdrucksformen  des  gcgenwartigen 
Zeiuilt*rs),  Doffmalik,  1893,  p.  1.  Haering  defines  Dogmatics  as  "the 
Kiencc  of  the  Christian  faith"'  (die  WisscHschaft  des  chrisll.  Glaubens, 
dessen  zusaminenhaiigende  Darstcllung'  die  Glaubcnslehre  scin  will), 
Dtr  ckriiiUtht  Ckuhe  (Dogmalik'},  1506,  p,  US- 

*  KJiftan,  a]!h(iug]i  he  dclines  Dogmatics  as  "the  Science  at  the  Chjis- 
tian  truth  which  is.  believed  and  confessed  on  the  basis  of  ihe  divine 
revclaticm"  (Dogin.  p.  I),  nevertheless  in  describing  the  task  of  Dog- 
matics, says  that  its  chief  task  is  to  set  forth  the  knowledge  involved  in  the 
lajth  called  forth  by  revelation— p.  gj.  (Die  ciBenlliche  Haoplaufgabe 
iJer  ev.  Dogmatik  beiteht  darin,  die  Erkenniniss  darzulcgcn,' die  sich 
icm  Giauben  aus  der  Aneignting  der  von  der  Schrift  bezeuRiten  Gotiea- 
offenhahtung  ergiebt).  Wendt,  System  der  chrisll,  Lehre,  I,  1906,  p.  1, 
says  that  il  is  his  purpose  to  unfold  systematically  the  religious  ideas 
which  in  their  entirety  make  up  the  religious  view  and  doctrine  oS 
Christianity, — by  which  he  means,  as  his  subsequent  treatment  shows, 
lo  set  io-r^h  a  loiowledgc  involved  in  the  Christian  faitli,  his  iden  being 
»iaular  to  that  of  Kaftan.  For  a  concise  survey  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture, cf.  Titius.  "Zur  Dogmatik  d,  Gegenwari",  Theoi  Rundschau,  1907, 

PP-  365-379- 
"Cf-  E.  Mayer  op.  cit.  pp.  tgi.  ff. 
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is  also  to  be  admitted  that  tnie  faith  in  a  certain  sense 
implicates  a  certain  doctrinal  system.  It  is  also  true  that 
spiritual  triitli  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  All  this  was 
recog-nized  by  tht  theolog^ians  of  tlie  Refonnation,  But  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
the  psycbologieal  nature  of  faith  and  the  principle  of  exter- 
nal authority.  Nor  does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  saving 
faith  implicates  a  system  of  doctrine,  that  such  a  system 
can  be  deduced  from  ihe  Christian  consciousness  under  the 
comrol,  in  some  way,  of  Scripture.  This  latter  point  need 
not  detain  us.  The  individually  conditioned  character  of 
Christian  experience,  and  the  fact  that  regeneration  does  not 
remove  all  at  once  the  noetic  effects  of  sin,  make  it  evident 
that  such  an  attempt  must  be  unsuccessful.  Nor  would  these 
theologians  deny  this.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  show 
that  faith  mav  be  an  inner  act  of  heart  trust  and  at  the  same 
time  its  content  of  knowledge  be  received  upon  the  basis  of 
external  testimony. 

Because  psychologically  faith  is  an  inner  act  of  trust,  it 
does  not  follow  that  either  its  ground  or  its  content  must  be 
exclusively  internal.  Faith  is  grounded  conviction.  When 
it  terminates  upon  the  Person  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  personal 
trust.  But  the  grounds  of  this  trust  may  be  externa!,  and 
its  knowledge-content  enriched  upon  the  basis  of  external 
testimony  without  the  psychological  character  of  faith  being 
thereby  affected.  Plausible  as  it  may  sound,  this  contention 
of  the  Ritschlian  school  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact 
of  the  matter.  When  this  is  seen^  their  whole  method  of 
setting  aside  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  faith 
by  simply  identifying  it  with  that  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
loses  its  force.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Ritschlian  po- 
sition, faith,  whether  taken  in  a  subjective  sense  or  con- 
ceived as  an  objective  body  of  truth,  is  not  groimded  in  a 
manner  adequate  to  give  to  Dogmatics  its  normative  char- 
acter. Considered  subjectively  the  act  of  faith  is  the  act 
of  a  rational  man  who  has  innunierabie  experiences  and 
theoretic  opinions.      It  is,  therefore,   absolutely   necessary 
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that  the  Christian  believer  and  the  Christian  theolc^ian  have 
some  clear  idea  of  the  relation  which  the  content  of  his  faith 
sustains  to  the  rest  of  his  experiences.'^  Still  further,  from 
the  objective  standpoint  the  slurp  distinction  between  reHg- 
ious  and  theoretic  knowledge,  or  rather  the  sharp  separation 
of  their  respective  spheres,  gives  an  inadequate  apologetic 
basis  for  the  normative  character  of  the  science  of  Christian 
Dogmatics.  At  least  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  the  logical 
tendency  of  the  position,  and  though  attempts  have  been 
made,  notably  by  Kaftan.  Wobbermin,  an<I  VVendt.  to  make 
good  this  defect,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful, because  of  their  adherence  to  the  Kantian  separation 
between  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  reason.^*  Reason 
is  one,  and  no  reasonable  certitude  can  be  attained  when  the 
unity  of  its  entire  content  is  destroyed-  Accordingly  Kiigel- 
g^n  seems  to  have  followed  the  logic  of  the  situation  in 
renouncing  the  scientific  character  of  Dogmatics  and  the 
right  of  apologetics." 

The  usual  result  has  been,  rot  an  independence  of  phil- 
osophy, but  a  surrender  to  naturalistic  modes  of  thought. 
This  result  is  fatal  to  a  normative  science  of  Chri.siian 
Dogmatics.  We  have  left  no  supernatural  Christ  in  any 
strictly  metaphysical  sense  of  the  term.  At  least  this  is 
the  logic  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  school,  and  even 
the  Ritschlian  theologians  of  the  right  wing  fall  short  of 
a  really  divine  Christ.^"^  This  being  so,  Christ  can  have 
brought  no  supernatural  revelation  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  term.     Traub,^^  for  example,  admits  that  any  idea  of 

"Cf    Lassom,   Zur   Theorie   des  chrisiUck^n   Dogmas,    18917    P-   37- 

"CI.  Kaftan,  Wahrheit  des  Christenlums ;  Wobbermin,  Der  christl, 
Gotlesglaube;  Wendt,  Der  ErfahTungsbeaieis  f.  die  Wahrheit  des  CJtris- 
tenlnms. 

"Kiigeleen,  "Aufgaben  u.  Grenzen  d.  luth.  Dogm."  Hefle  sttr  Chr. 
Weil,  No.  41,  p.  23;  compare  Wendland's  remarks  on  Kiigelgen — "Das 
wisscnchaftliche  m.  apologct.  RecKl  d.  prot.  Dogmalik",  Pr.  Monatsh. 
IV  Jahrg.  H.  4.  pp.  138-143. 

"Vid,  ihfi  uncenain  and  vague  treatment  of  the  question  o£  Christ's 
pre-existence  and  relation  to  God  by  Haering,  o/t.  (it.  pp.  443--IS3. 

"Traub,  Arts.  "Aus  d.  dogmat.  Arbeit  d.  Gegeuwart,"  ZeilsehK  f.  TK 
«.  K.  igo6,  p.  476. 
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a  revelation  supernatura]  in  its  mode  or  in  any  causal  sense 
must  be  abandoned  and  revelation  be  conceived  as  super- 
natural only  from  the  standpoint  of  its  spiritual  content.'^ 
But  Bousset  is  quite  riglil  in  his  criticism  of  this  claim, 
for  if  there  can  be  no  revelation  directly  supernatural  in 
its  mode  of  occurrence,  then  the  judg:ment  by  which  one 
singles  out  the  Christian  revelation  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  content  is  a  purely  subjective  one;  and  in  the  light 
of  a  philosophy  which  denies  the  supernatural  in  any  real 
sense,  any  claim  that  Christianity  is  more  than  the  highest 
development  of  human  religious  thought  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed. Accordingly  the  Ritschlian  claim  as  regards  the 
absolute  and  final  character  of  Christianity  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. If  God  has  not  entered  directly  or  immediately 
into  the  sphere  of  finite  psychic  events  to  communicate 
truth,  then  the  Christian  revelation  is  only  the  highest 
development  thus  far  of  human  religious  thought.  In 
denying  what  he  calls  the  old  or  mechanical  supematural- 
ism,  the  Ritschlian  cannot  make  good  his  claim  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  absolute  and  final  religion,  and  members  of 
the  new  school  of  comparative  religions,  notably  Troeltsch 
and  Bousset,  have  shown  this  clearly.  This,  of  course,  is 
disastrous  for  Christian  Dogmatics  as  5.  normative  science. 
Not  only  is  this  theology  not  able  to  maintain  the  finality 
of  Christianity  and  consequently  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Another  disastrous  consequence  for  a  normative  Christian 
Dogmatics  is  its  failure  to  establish  an  objective  norm  for 
its  doctrinal  statement,  or  for  the  determination  of  what  is 
Christian.  This  question  is  simply  that  of  authority.  This 
idea,  we  have  seen,  is  admittedly  changed  to  a  purely  inner 
authority.  But  it  involves  a  sel  f-deception  to  suppose  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  norm  as  well  as  the  source  of  Dog- 
matics, as  Wendt  seems  to  do.^^  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  universally  acknowledged  that  the  Christ  of  a  meta- 
physical dogma  is  the  Christ  not  only  of  the  Apostles  but  of 

"  Bnussct,  Das  Wescn  der  Hetigion,  i<)03  pp.  257  ff. 
"  Wendt,  Syst.  d.  eh*.  Lehte,  I.  1906,  pp-  44-54. 
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the  Synoptists  as  we  have  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
there  must  be  lurking  behind  this  claim  to  Bnd  in  "the 
Goipel  of  Christ"  (he  norm  of  Christian  dogma,  some  a 
priori  norm  to  determine  what  constitutes  this  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Accordingly  the  usual  position  of  theologians  of 
this  school  as  regards  the  source  and  norm  of  dogmatics 
is  as  follows:  They  all  recognize  in  Schleiermacher  the 
impulse  to  what  they  deem  a  more  adequate  view  of  this 
science.  They  criticise  him,  however,  for  finding  the 
source  of  dogmatics  in  individual  Christian  experience. 
They  find  this  source  in  what  they  call  the  Gospel  or  the 
revelation  of  Christ  in  the  Scripture.  But  the  norm  of 
what  is  Christian  is  determined  by  their  conception  of  au- 
thoritv'  which  is  admittedly  inner  or  subjective,  and  is  found 
in  the  Gospel  as  approving  itself  to  Christian  experience. 
Thus  in  each  case  the  Scripture  is  after  all  really  subordi- 
nated to  Christian  experience,  and  the  normative  character 
of  Dogmatics  in  any  objective  sense  rendered  impossible. 
This  can  be  best  seen  by  a  very  brief  examination  of  the 
three  most  recent  comprehensive  treatises  on  Dogmatics 
which  have  come  from  this  school- — -those  of  Kaftan,  Haer- 
ing.  and  VVendt.  since  they  belong  to  the  "right  wing"  and 
lay  much  stress  upon  Scripture.  Thus  Kaftan  calls  the 
Scripture  the  principle  of  knowledge  in  Dogmatics,  and  crit- 
icises Schieiermaclier,  Hofmann,  and  Frank  for  giving  sim- 
[^ly  subjective  reflections  upon  the  Christian  consciousness 
instead  of  normative  doctrines,*"  Faith  involves  or  is  a 
knowledge  of  objective  realities,  and  this  faith-knowledge 
brings  from  revelation,  and  this  revelation  is  recorded  in 
Scripture.  This  sounds  objective  enough.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, Kaftan's  position  is  not  so  far  removed  from  that  of 
Frank.  Frank  says  that  it  is  the  chief  task  of  systematic  the- 
o]og>'  to  set  forth  in  their  essence  and  relations  the  totality 
of  the  realities  which  have  been  certified  to  the  Christian  in 


'KafUn.  Dogmalik,  pp.  !-60;  vid.  especially  Arts,  "Zuf  Dogm."  in 
Zeiischr,  f.  TkeoL  n,  K.  1903,  Compare  also  Schian,  "Der  Begriff 
Erfahning  in  d.  ev.  Dogm.,  Pr.  Monatsh.  Jahrg.  II.  H.  10  pp.  3?8-38i). 
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tlie  appropriate  way.*'  In  other  words,  Frank  seeks  to  set 
forth  the  knowledge  obtained  through  Christian  experience. 
In  the  same  waj'  Kaftan,  altlioug-h  he  affirms  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  sole  principle  of  knowledge  for  Doginatics, 
nevertheless  affirms  that  the  appropriation  and  evaluation 
of  the  content  of  Scripture  is  to  be  determined  by  faith,  and 
that  in  dogmatics  it  h  faith  which  mediates  between  Scrip- 
ture and  the  dogmatic  propositions.  The  real  difference 
between  Kaftan  and  Frank  is  after  all  one  of  relative  em- 
phasis on  Scripture  and  Christian  experience,  the  real  norm 
being  Christian  experience.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Ilaering.*^  He  affirms  that  tlie  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
is  the  norm  of  Christian  truth ;  that  this  revelation  is  in  the 
Scripture  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  authoritative.  The 
nature  of  this  normative  character  of  Scripture  is  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  of  revelation  which  is  after  all  conceived 
as  the  inner  consciousness  awakened  by  Christ  Conse- 
quently Haering  holds  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  ex- 
tends only  to  matters  of  faith,  and  to  them  only  in  so  far  as 
it  approves  itself  to  faith.  Thus  the  revelation  in  Christ  is 
not  the  norm  for  Christian  doctrine,  but  out  of  the  contact 
with  Christ  there  springs  what  Haering  terms  an  inner 
appreciation  of  the  Gospel  which  becomes  confessedly  the 
final  norm  for  determining  the  Christian  elements  in  Scrip- 
ture. Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Wendt,  as  we 
have  seen.*^  Thus  the  final  norm  of  Christian  truth  in 
each  case  is  Christian  experience,  and  the  result  is  a  subjec- 
tivity which  is  frankly  admitted  and  called  a  "subjectivity 
of  life"  by  Haering,  but  which  is  none  (he  less  destructive 
of  the  normative  character  of  Christian  dogmatics.  In  fact 
Herrmann,  a  member  of  this  school,  has  shown  in  an  article 
published  this  year  as  well  as  in  another  last  year,  that  these 
faith-doctrines  spring  from  personal  experience,  are  indi- 
vidually conditioned,  and  that  it  involves  a  self-deception  to 


"  Frank,  Sysl  d.  chrisll.  Wahrheit.  §  i. 

■Kaerirgr,  Der  chrisll.   Glenbe    dDogmalik),    1906,  pp.    I45ff.,    I59ff., 
172-179. 

"Wendt,  0(1.  cit.  pp.  44 — 54. 
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suppose  that  any  nonnative  doctrines  car  be  drawn  from 
Scripture,  since  those  doctrines  are  the  product  of  personal 
iaith,  and  so  indtviduaJly  conditioned-**  Herrmann  con- 
cludes that  there  can  be  no  systematic  statement  of  doctrine 
and  no  normative  doctrines. 

This  again  involves  another  serious  consequence  for  Dog- 
matics. Not  only  is  its  norm  found  in  Christian  experience; 
this  also  becomes  its  subject-matter  instead  of  God.  Ie  is 
true  that  God  can  be  known  only  as  He  is  revealed  to  faith. 
But  the  question  is  how  God  is  revealed.  Of  course  a 
thenlogian  of  the  right  wing  of  this  school,  such  as  Kaftan 
for  example,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  faith-knowledge 
has  to  do  with  objects.  Nevertheless  the  position  logically 
results  in  conceiving  of  Dogmatics  as  the  science  of  faith, 
thus  doing  away  with  its  right  to  exist  as  a  science  distinct 
from  religious  psychology,  a  part  of  anthropology.  For 
we  have  seen  that  Herrmann  has  shown  the  individually 
conditioned  character  of  this  faith -knowledge  or  faith- 
thought  of  Kaftan,  and  concludes  that  in  so  far  as  Dog- 
matics will  claim  any  universality  or  nonnative  validity 
for  itself,  it  must  cease  to  be  the  science  of  this  so  called 
faith-knowledge  (Glanbenserkenntniss),  and  become  the 
science  of  faith  itself,  whose  chief  task  is,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Herrmann,  "the  comprehension  of  faith."'"'  Dog- 
matics thus  ceases  to  be  a  science  distinct  from  certain 
branches  of  anthropology- 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that  if  the 
principle  of  external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  be 
abandoned,  a  normative  science  of  dogmatic  tlieolog>'  be- 
comes  impossible.     It  can   not  even  continue  within  the 

•tneagre  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Herrmann.     The  logic  of 
the  situation  must  cut  deeper  still,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 

'position  of  the  school  which  follows  the  method  of  com- 
parative religions. 

"Herrmann,  "Chriatl.-prot,  Dogm.".  Kultur  d.  Ge3enxvart  I,  Teil. 
Abi-  4.  Uef.  3  pp.  583-630.  Also  "Die  Lage  u.  Aufgabe  d.  ev.  Dogm." 
pari  II  "'Di-;  Aufgabe.",  Zcihchr.  f.  T.  «.  K.    Mai.  u.  Sept.  1907. 

"Herrmann,  fid.  Art,  cited  in  Kutlur  der  GegemvaTt  p.  620, 
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III.  This  school  of  theologians  has  Eollowed  the  logic 
of  abandoning  the  principle  of  external  authority,  and  has 
shown  the  untenability  of  the  Ritschlian  claim  as  regards 
tlie  absoluteness  of  Christianity,  the  special  character  of 
Christian  revelation,  and  the  normative  character  of  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics.  Troeltsch  is  the  representative  of  this 
school  who  has  devoted  most  attention  to  the  questions  of 
theological  prolegomena.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Zeitschriji  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirchc  beginning  in  1893  and 
covering  about  ten  years,  he  has  set  forth  tiis  views  over 
against  the  Ritschiians,  especially  Kaftan.  In  three  works 
he  has  recently  summed  up  and  stated  his  views  in  opposition 
to  the  older  Proetstant  apologetics  and  to  that  of  the  Ritsch- 
lian school,  with  a  clearness  ajid  force  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.*" 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Troeltsch  is  that  he  sets  in 
clear  light  the  only  alternative  left  if  the  metaphysical  su- 
pernatura! ism  of  the  older  evangelical  theology  be  aban- 
doned. The  Ritschlian  separation  of  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian theology  from  metaphysics  and  from  history  he  regards 
as  impossible.*'  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  science 
and  philoBophy  to  religion,  no  longer  has  to  do  with  a 
compromise  between  two  separate  quantities,  but  with  the 
siibsumption  of  a  developing  inner  religious  life  under  the 
categories  and  method  of  all  scientific  and  historical  method. 
All  compromise  methods  of  dealing  with  science  and  re- 
ligion must  be  abandoned.  By  the  Ritschlian  separation 
between  them,  "science"  was  limited  to  the  world  of  nature, 
and  all  that  was  done  was  to  cut  off  its  old  head  of  natural 
theology,  while  faith  proceeded  to  a  practical  judgment,  not 
adequately  grounded,  that  Christianity  is  the  absolute  relig- 
ion resting  on  a  special  revelation,  and  out  of  connection 


"TrocJtsch,  "Ueber  historische  u.  dogmat  Meth.  d.  Theol,"  in  Theo- 
olgische  Arbeiten  auj  dem  Rhetnischen  wissensch.  Prediger-Verem, 
ti.  F.  H.  4,  1900,  pp.  87-108.  Die  tuissentchaftl.  Lage  it.  ihrg  Anfofder- 
%ngea  an  die  Theol,,  1900.  Die  Absaluthdt  des  ChrisUntunu  u.  die 
Religiansgeschi<:h!e,  1502. 

**  Cf.  Wissenschaftl  Lage  y,  j,  w,  pp.  449. 
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with  the  rest  of  history.  In  this  way  no  real  advance  Is 
made  over  the  position  of  the  older  apologetic.  Indeed. 
according  to  Trotltsch,  the  Ritschlian  is  worse  off  since  he 
has  no  metaphysics  or  natural  theology,  which  would 
strengthen  his  position  against  attack,  and  no  strict  doctrine 
of  authority  which  could  justify  the  claims  made  for  Chris- 
tianity. In  this  respect  Troeltsch  finds  the  old  Protestant 
doctrine  much  more  consequent,  because  it  rested  its  claim  aa 
to  the  absolute  character  of  Christianity  and  the  supernat- 
ural revelation  which  grounded  this  claim,  upon  a  supernat- 
iiralistic  metaphysics  without  which,  Troeltsch  says,  the 
claims  as  to  the  finality  of  Christianity  and  the  super- 
natural character  of  its  revelation  are  Hlte  a  knife  without 
a  handle  and  without  a  blade.**  It  is-  only  upon  the  basis 
of  such  a  metaphysical  supernatural  ism  as  contrasted  with 
the  Ritschlian  idea  of  the  supernatural  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  can  be  separated  from  other  religions.  In 
giving  up  the  idea  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  a 
directly  supernatural  manner,  and  in  reducing  the  idea  of 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity  to  its  superior 
content  merely,  the  Ritschlian  is  prohibited  from  assigiiing- 
to  Christianity  a  distinct  place  and  from  separating  it  from 
other  religions.  From  this  point  of  view  all  human  religion 
has  its  roots  in  religious  intuition  or  a  divine  revelation,*" 
and  the  philosophy  of  religion  will  discover  a  similar  re- 
ligious consciousness  in  all.*^"  Hence  to  separate  Chris- 
tianity or  Christ  from  history  is  but  a  remainder  of  the 
dogmatic  method.  Theology  must  follow  the  method  of 
the  history  of  religions  which  is  simply  the  particular  appli- 
cation of  scientific  historical  method  in  general.  This 
method  makes  use  of  three  principles — the  use  of  historical 
criticism.  analog>',  and  the  correlation  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  all  historical  phenomena,  including  those  in  the 
fBvchic  sphere."     Instead  of  a  supposed  independence  of 


*  Vtber  kuf.  «.  dog.  Mtthode  w.  i.  w,  p.  gg. 
•Ihii.  p.  96, 

'*  W'xssenschafXi.  Lagt  m.  s.  m.  p,  37' 
"Hut.  %.  ttogmal.  Melh.  m.  x.  ro.  p.  89, 
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historical  criticism,  we  have  the  £rank  adoption  of  a  criti- 
cism absolutely  determined  by  an  avowedly  naturalistic 
philosophy.  This  criticism  operates  by  analogy  which  lays 
it  down  as  a  canon  that  all  past  history  is  to  be  judged  as 
to  its  truth  or  probability  by  its  analogy  with  our  present 
experience ;  while  the  principle  of  correlation,  being  also 
determined  by  naturalism,  says  that  all  historical  phenom- 
ena form  one  continuous  and  unbroken  stream  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  absolute  or  supernatural.^^  The  scien- 
tific situation  is  expressed  simply  in  the  demand  for  the 
universal  application  of  this  method,  which  consequently 
must  be  applied  to  theology,  and  in  its  application  makes 
three  demands.''^  First,  that  Christianity  be  studied  in  its 
genetic  connection  with  other  religions.  In  this  way  a 
criterion  will  be  obtained  which  will  enable  us  to  put  all 
religions  in  an  ascending  scale  with  Christianity  at  the  top. 
Secondly,  that  this  historical  and  psychological  study  of 
religions  advance  from  the  comparison  of  religions  to  a 
philosophy  of  religion  which  will  take  a  definite  stand  in 
regard  to  ultimate  theological  ideas.  It  is  with  these  ideas 
that  the  real  task  of  theology  begins.  It  must  show  that 
religious  faith  is  grounded  in  reality  and  that  a  divine 
revelation  constitutes  the  kernel  of  all  religions.  Thirdly, 
that  theolog>'  must  state  Chris-tian  faith  thus  determined 
in  the  light  of  modern  science.  In  this  way  the  old  dogmas 
which  were  detemiined  by  the  scientific  culture  of  their  age, 
are  done  away,  and  instead  of  an  authoritative  Dogmatics 
we  have  a  religious  metaphysic  predetermined  by  the  natur- 
alism which  lurked  behind  the  rules  of  method.  It  is  only 
a  foregone  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  absoluteness  of 
Christianity,  sui>ernatural  revelation,  and  the  deity  of  Christ 
must  be  abandoned,  as  is  frankly  done  by  Troeltsch.^* 


d 


^Ibid.  p.  94. 

"  il'isscnscbaftL  Lage.  «.  j,  iu.  pp,  47-56. 

"In  his-  earlier  writings  Troeltsch  held  thai  Christianity  was 
absolute  religion  in  the  sense  cf  being  the  highest  development  of 
religious  life.  He  has  abaniloned  this  posilior,  and  in  Hiis  e!say,  Du 
Absolalhelt  des  Christetitums  u.  die  ReligioHsgeschichie,  190a,  he  seeks 
to  show  that  the  term  absolute  is  full  of  inner  coatradictions.  and 
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The  consequences  of  this  upon  the  idea  and  task  of  Dog- 
matics are  not  difficiiit  to  see,  although  they  have  not  been 
stated  at  length  by  Troehsch.  In  the  place  of  a  normative 
Dogmatics  must  be  placed  a  naturalistic  evolutionary  phil- 
osophy of  religion.  This  will  give  us  the  fundamental  re- 
ligious ideas.  Then  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  they  find 
their  purest  embodiment  in  Christianity,  and  out  of  this 
point  of  view  and  study  of  religion  will  grow  a  "simple 
exposition  of  the  Christian  faith."""  The  results  also  npon 
the  content  of  Christian  Dogmatics  are  equally  plain.  Bous- 
set  has  drawn  them  for  us  most  vividly  and  fraiikly.^^ 
Everjthing  is  in  continuous  progress  and  evolution.  The 
idea  of  salvation  in  the  Scripture  and  the  Church,  the  dogma 
of  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  notion 
of  satisfaction  and  sacrifice, — all  are  antiquated.  What 
remains?  The  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Bousset  replies.  But 
even  this  is  not  to  be  simply  taken  from  Jesus;  it  must  be 
translated  into  the  language  and  symbols  of  modern  culture. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  the  belief  of  Jesus  in  the  heavenly 
Father  is  retained,  but  that  we  are  to  translate  it  into  our 
modern  notions  about  God.  In  a  word,  in  the  place  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  we  are  to  have  the  Gospel  of  naturalistic 
evolution. 

This  conception  of  the  method  and  task  of  theology  has 
performed  the  service  of  making  perfectly  plain  the  issue,  and 
the  presuppositions  of  tlie  science  of  Dogmatic  Theolc^; 
and  upon  this  issue  the  possibility  of  this  science  depends. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  attempt  to  refute  these  theologians  by 
simply  pointing  out  their  inconsistencies.   Sonie  of  the  things 

springs  from  the  Hegelian  art«inpt  lo  find  the  complete  realizaiion  of 
the  Absolute  Idea  in  Christianity.  This  TriOeltsciL  regards  as  impossible, 
since  all  hislojT  is  relative,  and  hence  the  kernel  can  never  be  sepa- 
ratee! ffom  the  husk.  Bousset  {U^esen  d.  Rfiig.  p.  2378.)  says  that  th« 
future  of  Chrislianity  is  the  future  of  relieion,  since  the  history  of 
religion  shows  ih*  "absolute  superiority"  of  Christianity.  But  by  this 
Bousset  means  simply  with  Troeltsch  that  Oirislianiiy  is  the  highest 
point  of  iht  religious  development  of  humanity. 

"Trocltseh,  Aft  "Geschichie  u.  Metaphysik,"  Zeilichr.  fiir  Tke(f\.  u. 
K.  I8g8.  p.  67. 

"  Bousset,  op.  tit.  pp  258  ff,  a6i  ff. 
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which  the  Ritschlians  have  called  inconsistencies  arc  not 
reaJly  such.  Thus  Troeltsch  knows  perfectly  well  that  his 
method  of  "evolutionary  Idealism"  is  no  mere  historical 
method,  but  involves  a  faith  in  teleology.  The  nonns,  liow- 
ever,  by  which  he  judges  this  religious  evolution  are  ob- 
tained from  the  comparative  study  of  religion  and  thus 
claim  to  be  more  objective  than  those  of  the  Ritschlians. 
Other  objections,  which  are  well  grounded,  have  come  from 
the  Ritschlian  camp,  but  they  have  not  fully  met  the  issue. 
Thus  the  late  Prof.  Reischle  indicated  the  limits  of  this 
method,  and  also  its  dangers — among  others,  its  tendency  to 
haste  in  transmuting  mere  analogies  into  genetic  and  causal 
derivations,  its  overemphasis  of  the  forms  of  religious  life 
over  against  their  content."'  Moreover,  he  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  pointing  out  that  a  theology  which  departs  so  far 
from  that  of  Christ  can  scarcely  be  called  Christian.  Never- 
theless when  he  affirms  that,  allowing  for  the  legitimate 
application  of  this  so-called  historical  method,  there  still 
remains  for  Dogmatics  the  task  of  setting  forth  the  eternal 
norms  of  Christian  truth,  he  has  simply  reiterated  the  very 
point  at  issue.  The  possibility  of  such  normative  Christian 
truth  depends  upon  the  question  of  supernatural  revelation. 
Has  God  intruded  directly  into  the  sphere  of  human  life  and 
thought  in  a  supernatural  manner?  Has  He  spoken  to  man 
supernaturally  and  authoritatively  by  Prophets,  Apostles, 
and  by  His  Son?  Or  is  revelation  simply  the  product  of  the 
search  after  God  by  the  human  mind,  to  be  called  a  divine 
revelation  because  God  is  revealed  in  all  human  thought, 
and  because  religion  is  not  an  illusion?  This  is  the  precise 
issue,  and  only  upon  the  reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation 
in  this  highest  sense  is  a  science  of  Christian  Dogmatics 
possible. 

And  not  only  is  the  issue  here.  Here  also  lies  the 
real  inconsistency  of  Troeltsch's  procedure.  The  natural- 
istic metaphysic  is  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were  not  an 
a  priori  philosophy,  but  rather  the  result  of  the  study  of 


'Rei&chle.  Thealogit  und  Religionsffeschichlr,  1904,  pp.  afiff. 
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comparative  religion;  whereas  all  along  this  naturalism  was 
contained  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  method  so  that  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  would  again  be  read  Out  of  a 
so-called  historical  study  which  tt  had  determined  from  the 
start.  Why  is  it  a  fundamental  postulate  of  historical  science 
that  the  supernatural  is  excluded  as  impossible?  Why  is  it 
assumed  that  all  the  theological  sciences  are  historical  dis- 
ciplines? Why  is  it  assumed  that  present  experience  is  the 
absolute  norm  by  which  to  judge  of  all  the  past  experience  of 
the  human  race?  These  are  just  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
they  should  not  be  assumed.  Jn  other  words,  this  method 
which  when  applied  is  to  yield  as  a  result  the  naturalistic 
evolutionary  idealism,  is  itself  the  product  of  an  a  priori 
metaphysical  assumption.  Troeltsch  really  acknowledges  this, 
for  he  says  that  just  as  the  dogmatic  method  proceeds  upon 
a  metaphysical  l^sis,  so  the  historical  method  springs  from 
the  metaphysical  assumption  of  the  "interconnection  of  the 
activities  of  the  human  spirit",  by  wliich  he  means  simply 
to  express  the  impossibility  of  Supernatural  revelation.''^  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  scientific  method  to  rest  upon  a  metaphys- 
ical basis;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  for  it  to  spring  from 
an  unwarranted  a  priori  metaphysical  assumption.  Unless 
an  absolutely  naturalistic  philosophy  be  true — and  it  cannot 
be  true  upon  a  truly  theistic  basis — the  theology  of  this 
school  is  without  adequate  foundation. 

Moreover,  while  we  must  agree  with  this  school,  as  over 
against  the  Ritschiian  rejection  of  natural  theology,  that  the 
Christian  revelation  mn.st  find  not  only  its  starting  point, 
but  even  the  possibility  of  its  being  apprehended,  in  its 
organic  relation  to  this  natural  theology  due  to  man's  relig- 
ious nature  which  has  been  preserved  by  common  grace,  we 
believe  that  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  supposing  that 
there  is  a  gradual  evolution  from  lower  forms  of  religion  to 
Christianity.  The  lower  forms  of  religion  and  religious 
knowledge  do  not  represent  a  lesser  degree  of  faith  or 
knowledge  merely,  but  are  a  degeneration  wrought  by  sin  in 
the  natural  knowledge  of  God.    Dr.  Kuyper  has  shown  that 

"Cf.  Historiiehe  u.  dogm.  Methode  p,  99. 
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the  Christian  religion  and  Paganism  do  not  stand  related  to 
one  another  as  higher  and  lower  forms  of  the  same  devel- 
opment, but  that  while  the  Christian  religion  is  a  correcting 
of  the  effects  of  sin  and  hence  a  positive  supplement  and 
correction  of  natural  theology,  Pagfanism  represents  the 
development  of  natural  theology  in  a  negative  direction."' 

Thus  the  vital  question  for  Christian  Dogmatics  is  whether 
a  supernatural  revelation  is  possible,  and  whether  in  ChriS' 
tianity  and  the  Bible  we  have  such  a  revelation.  If  these 
questions  cannot  be  answered  affirmatively,  the  principle 
of  external  authority  must  be  given  up,  and  we  are  left 
with  a  religious  philosophy  in  place  of  the  science  of  Dog- 
matic Theology.'"  Consequently  Dogmatics  presupposes  and 
rests  upon  Apologetics,  both  philosophical  and  historical, 
and  this  latter  science  must  give  to  the  dogmatician  the  exist- 
ence and  knowability  of  God;  the  possibility  of  the  directly 
supernatural  mode  of  the  divine  activity;  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  Christian  revelation;  and  the  Bible  as  the 
authoritative  record  of  that  revelation. 

Princeton.  C.  Wistar  Hodge. 


■  Kujper,  ofi.  dl.  p.  30a. 

"It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  converse  is  also  true,  i  t., 
that  if  a  supernatural  revelation  be  admitted,  it  will  not  he  possible  10 
maintain  that  the  principle  of  awthoTity  is  internal.  Hence  the  attempt 
of  Th.  Kaftan  {Moderne  Thecl.  des  alien  Glaubens'  1906)  to  hold 
iast  to  supernatural  revelation  and  at  the  same  time  conceive  of  the 
principle  of  authority  as  interna],  is  a  mediating  attempt  which  is  nut 
tenable.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  how  and  why  the  correctioD 
of  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  by  supernatural  revelation  carries  with  it 
the  principle  of  extenial  authority;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  form 
and  contetit  of  Scripture  revelation  are  inseparable,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  one  who  admits  supernatural  revelation  in  both  facts  and 
words  to  distinguish  between  the  form  and  content,  the  human  and 
divine,  35  Th,  Kaftan  does.  Thus,  the  "old  faith"  of  whigh  there  is 
to  be  a  "modem  theology"  involves,  as  Kaftan  himself  states  this 
faith,  the  "old  theology".  That  Christ  is  the  divine  Son  of  God,  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man;  that  He  rose  from  the  dead 
and  ever  livelh ;  that  we  have  His  salvation  through  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit, —what  is  all  this  but  the  "old  theology"?  For  a  criticism 
of  Th.  Kaftan  and  also  of  Griitrmacher's  "Moderne  positive  Theol."  as 
set  forth  in  the  Neue  Kirchliche  Z^iiichr.  1904,  vid.  Bousset,  Thtol 
Rundschau,  lpo6,  pp.  287-302,  327-340;  1907.  PP^  I-18. 
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The  desire  for  a  nexus,  a  common  basis  of  unity  in  phe- 
nomena apparently  diverse,  constitutes  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  modern  educated  mind.  This  passion 
for  unity  dominates  not  only  philosophy  and  physical 
science  but  also  historic  investigation.  The  evolutionary 
formula  of  Spencer,  the  idealistic  dialectic  of  Hegel,  the 
various  monisms,  materialistic,  spiritual,  ethical,  of  Haeckel, 
Fiske,  Strong  and  Ballard;  the  religious  definitions  of 
Schleiermacher,  Kant,  Fichte,  Ritschl,  are  all  indications 
of  this  predominant  trend,  It  is  the  same  intellectual  pas- 
sion, that  has,  in  large  measure,  furnished  the  impulse  for 
the  recent  unexampled  development  of  the  comparative 
study  of  religions. 

The  search  for  hidden  analogies,  the  bringing  together  of 
far-sundered  conceptions,  the  exposition  of  underlying  and 
unexpected  unities,  the  exhibition  of  the  unity  of  human 
nature  and  the  continuity  of  human  thought  amid  all  di- 
vergencies— in  a  word,  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of 
the  common  psychological  basis  of  all  religious  faiths  has 
clothed  a  complicated  and  difficult  study  with  abundant  in- 
terest and  fascination.  Almost  the  first  fruits  of  this  com- 
paratively new  study  have  revealed  this  impulse  and  motive. 
Indeed  before  the  facts  have  been  fairly  collated  from 
various  parts  of  the  vast  field,  sweeping  generalizations  such 
as  that  involved  in  the  Pan- Babylonian  propaganda,  applied 
first  to  the  Old  and  more  recently  to  the  New  Testament, 
show  unmistakably  the  general  movement  in  the  current  of 
contemporary  thought.  It  is  always  wearisome  as  well  as 
unpopular  to  stem  such  a  tide,  but  it  is  surely  not  out  of 
place  to  urge  that  a  grave  peril  to  exact  thinking  lurks  in 
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"an  overdone  principle  of  identity".  Careful  discrimination 
of  differences  is  just  as  necessary  to  substantial  progress 
in  the  attainment  of  truth,  as  enthusiastic  emphasis  upon 
points  of  similarity. 

The  indiscriminate  huddling  together  under  the  same 
categories  of  things  which  are  fundamentally  different  may 
facilitate  the  building  of  hastily  constructed  theories  but 
such  theories  are  sure  to  come  to  grief  upon  the  facts. 
Much  recent  work  in  comparative  religion  and  mythology 
will  have  to  be  done  over  again  because  it  is  vitiated  by  the 
uncritical  identification  of  statements  and  beliefs  which  in 
origin,  history  and  significance  are  as  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles.  Prof,  Sayce  in  the  preface  to  his  Gifford  lectures 
says: 

"There  are  two  facts  which,  I  am  bound  to  add,  have 
■been  forced  upon  me  by  a  study  of  the  old  religions  of 
civilized  humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  they  testify  to  the 
continuity  of  religious  thought,  .  ,  .  But  on  the  other 
hand,  between  Judaism  and  the  coarsely  polytheistic  religion 
of  Babylonia,  as  also  between  Christianity  and  the  old 
Egyptian  faith,  in  spite  of  its  high  morality  and  spiritual 
insight — there  lies  an  impassable  gulf.  And  for  the  existence 
of  this  gulf  I  can  find  only  one  explanation,  unfashionable 
and  antiquated  though  it  be.  In  the  language  of  a  former 
generation,  it  marks  the  dividing  line  between  revelation 
and  unrevealed  religion." 


This  statement  is  doubly  significant.  It  is  signilicant  as 
the  utterance  of  mature  conviction  on  the  part  of  an  able 
and  deeply  thoughtful  student  of  a  great  subject.  It  is  even 
more  significant  as  indicating  the  status  of  present  opinion 
on  this  subject.  So  long  as  he  is  emphasizing  the  continuity 
of  human  thought.  Prof.  Sayce  feels  himself  on  a  traveled 
highway  and  in  a  goodly  company,  but  when  he  feels  coil- 
strained  to  point  out  "dividing  lines"  and  "gulfs"  between 
various  systems  and  is  compelled  in  candor  to  state  his  con- 
viction as  to  the  explanation  of  these  differences,  he  is  at 
once  conscious  of  being  alone  in  an  unfashionable  and  anti- 
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by-path  of  opinion ;  he  becomes  the  contemporary  of 
a  "fonner  generation".  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  high  time 
that  attention  should  be  called  in  detail  to  the  manifold  and 
undeniable  facts,  which  justify  an  opinion  that  can  be  called 
unfashionable  and  antiquated  only  because  contemporary 
tliought  has  become  bewildered  and  has  lost  its  way  in  the 
mazes  of  conjecture. 

Having  made  the  statement,"  in  the  face  of  many  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  that  ancient  heathenism  presents  no 
true  analog^'  to  ihe  New  Testament  account  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  of  Christ,  it  is  now  proposed  to  exhibit,  somewhat 
in  derail,  the  induction  upon  which  this  statement  rests. 
Incidentally  the  discussion  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  con- 
fusion into  which,  under  the  unchecked  leadership  of  the 
passion  for  unity,  and  study  of  comparative  religion  and 
njrtholog>'  is  apt  to  lead.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  article  to  pass  in  review  every  such 
analogous  instance  but  it  is  hoped  that  no  important  fact 
has  been  overlooked. 

In  the  former  treatment  of  this  subject,  attention  was 
callect*  to  the  curious  amalgamation  made  by  Canon  Clieyne 
of  two  contradictory  uses  of  the  word  "virgin".  It  is  only 
by  means  of  this  unconscious  logomachy  that  he  is  abk  to 
establish  any  connection  whatever  between  the  "virgin" 
goddesses  of  the  Babylonian  mythology  and  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  our  Lord.  The  connection  between  these  two 
conceptions  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction  in  a  sense  unknown 
to  the  grammarians.  But  this  confusion  of  thought  and 
terminology  is  no  more  flagrant  than  many  another  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  Comparative  Religion  or  Myth- 
ologj":  as,  for  example,  the  identification  of  a  local  and 
limited  deity,  for  a  time  predominant  over  other  deities  of 
the  pantheon,  either  conquered  or  absorbed,  with  the  one 
God  of  an  ethical  monotheism  ;  the  confusion  of  the  artificial 
ethnic  triads  which  slip  into  each  other  with  the  facility  of 
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a  conjuror's  rings,  with  the  Christian  immanent  Trinity ;  the 
identification  of  ethnic  sacrificial  systems,  the  root  principle 
of  which  is  the  purchase  by  propitiation  of  venal  favors, 
with  the  ethical  sacrificial  order  of  the  Hebrews  to  which 
the  pure  heart  and  holy  motive  of  the  worshippers  gave  its 
only  significance  and  value — all  these  are  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  false  identification  and  failure  in  careful  discrimina- 
tion. Another  and  in  our  judgment  no  more  defensible 
case,  is  found  in  the  alleged  ethnic  analogies  to  our  Lord's 
miraculous  birth.  The  uniiualified  thesis  that  both  the  fact 
as  stated  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  method  of  its  state- 
ment are  unique  and  solitary,  we  hold  to  be  sane  and  justi- 
fiable at  the  bar  of  sound  reason. 

In  order  that  our  study  of  this  subject  may  be  thorough, 
we  must  begin  it  on  the  low  level  of  popular  folk-lore  and 
with  stories  some  of  which  are  far  from  attractive.  While 
broadening  the  induction  by  including  facts  which  he  does 
not  give,  we  shall  address  ourselves  particularly  to  the 
theoretical  considerations  urged  by  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland, 
in  his  laborious  study  of  the  Legend  of  Perseus.  Since 
this  writer  has  adopted  an  attitude  positively  polemic  to  the 
Christian  belief  in  Christ's  miraculoua  birth  and  as  his  con- 
clusions are  fairly  representative  of  the  mythological  school 
in  general  we  may  properly  subject  his  theories  and  argu- 
ments to  careful  analysis  and  criticism. 

Mr.  Hartland  acknowledges  that  the  problem  of  Christ's 
birth  lies  fairly  outside  his  natural  province,  for  "it  is  a 
question  of  apologetics,  not  of  folk-lore"  {Vol.  I.  p.  !03f.)- 
Nevertheless  he  has  evidently  found  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain this  judicial  attitude,  for  in  his  third  volume  (p,  188) 
he  says : 


"If  these  legends  be  universal,  if  they  must  be  rejected  in 
every  instance  but  one  as  the  product  of  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  human  imagination,  then  why  not  in  the  one 
case  also?  Assuredly  that  one  case  can  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  only  if  it  stand  upon  historical  evidence  totally 
different  from  the  others  and  of  inevitable  cogency.     But, 
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can  any  one  who  sits  down  (as  it  is  the  duty  of  at  least 
every  educated  man  to  do)  calmly  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  with 
scrupulous  impartiality  to  weigh  the  evidence,  say  that  the 
testimony  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  or  even  of  our  Gospels 
is  different  in  kind  or  of  a  greater  cogency  than  that  which 
we  reject,  without  hesitation,  in  the  case  of  Sakyamuni  or 
Alexander  the  Great." 


This  argument,  like  every  other  argument  from  analogy 
depends  for  its  cogency  upon  tlie  accuracy  of  the  parallel. 
If  the  parallel  be  broken  in  any  essential  particulars,  the 
ai^unient  becomes  invalid.  For  in  order  to  establish  his 
conclusion  it  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Hartland  to  make  clear 
that  the  central  and  formative  idea  in  all  the  stories,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  New  Testan:ent,  is  the  same.  Unless  all  the 
stories  are  la.id,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  keel,  there  can  be  no 
genuine  analogy.  Accidental  resemblances  in  minor  details 
do  not  constitute  an  analogy  which  indicates  organic  connec- 
tion or  justifies  a  common  classification.  We  hold  and  hope 
to  show  that  Mr,  Hartland's  argument  breaks  down  at  this 
point. 

Again,  in  order  to  validate  his  conclusion,  it  is  necessary 
that  Mr.  Hartland  should  exhibit  a  close  approximation  in 
the  theoretical  background,  the  theological  and  cosmogenic 
ideas  which  are  embodied  in  the  folk-lore  stories,  to  those 
embodied  in  the  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  Here, 
too,  we  feel  that  Mr.  Hartland's  discussion  is  singularly 
lacking.  In  short,  our  thesis  is  that  judgments,  such  as  Mr. 
Hartland  and  others  of  the  mythological  school  advocate, 
have  been  arrived  at  by  the  constant  and  fatal  confusion  of 
tilings  essentially  different  and  can  be  held  only  while  this 
continues- 

Our  justification  for  this  statement  must  begin  with  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Hartland's  idea  of  evidence.  In  the 
statement  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  the  Virgin  Birth  of 
Christ  "can  be  regarded  as  exceptional  only  if  it  stand  upon 
historical  evidence  totally  different  from  the  others  and  of 
inevitable  cogency".    This  distinctly  implies  that,  in  order  to 
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be  totally  different  from  that  alleged  in  other  instances,  the 
evidence  for  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  must  be  of 
"inevitable  cogency".  Of  course,  this  alternative  does  not 
hold.  The  evidence  in  this  case  may  be  totally  different 
without  being  of  inevitable  cogency.  The  evidence  for  any 
historical  fact  is  rarely  of  inevitable  cogency.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  often  find  such  evidence  outside  the  sphere  of  pure 
mathematics  or  of  experimental  demonstrations  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  Most  of  us  are  well  content  to  find  a  clear 
preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  any  given  conclusion. 
In  the  case  of  our  Lord's  birth,  the  evidence  is  of  exactly 
this  nature;  it  consists  of  such  a  clear  preponderance  in  its 
favor.  But  that  it  is  of  such  inevitable  cogency  that  every 
man,  whatever  his  predilections,  would  be  convinced  by  it, 
is  not  claimed  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  by  any  reason- 
able man. 

Mr.  Hartland  is,  however,  not  very  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  concrete  instances  to  support  his  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  evidence.  We  gladly  accept  bis  challenge  to  show 
that  the  evidence  for  Christ's  miiraculous  birth  is  totally 
different  from  that  which  may  be  adduced  for  Safcyamuni 
or  Alexander  tlie  Great.  Let  it  be  noted,  first,  tliat  Mr. 
Hartland  is  allowed  to  mate  his  own  e.v  parte  statement 
as  to  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Christ-  The  reader  of  his 
book  is,  of  course,  aware  that  his  conclusion  rests  for  one  of 
its  pillars  on  an  extreme  and  exceedingly  precarious  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  that  it  ignores  abso- 
lutely the  question  of  written  sources  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  those  Gospels  and  the  probable  relationship  of  the 
Infancy  narrative  to  tlio.?e  sources;  that  the  water-marks  of 
age  in  the  Infancy  documents  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned; 
that  these  docnments  are  made  as  late  as  the  latest  possible 
date  for  the  completed  Gospels — in  short,  that  the  Christian 
side  of  the  argument  has  been  stated  not  by  a  judge  holding 
the  scales  level  but  by  an  advocate  and  special  pleader. 
Even  so.  for  pui-poses  of  comparison  and  argument,  we 
accept  his  statement  of  the  case.     We  have  documentary 
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evidence  for  the  exceptional  birth  of  Christ  promulgated 
by  men  who  were  acquainted  with  those  who  knew  the 
personal  disciples  of  Jesus  and  received  their  beliefs  from 
them.  The  line  of  connection  between  the  records  and  the 
events  is  at  any  rate  definitely  discernible.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  other  side.  What  have  we  there?  In  the  case  of 
Alexander  we  have,  for  once,  historical  evidence  which 
comes  very  near  to  being-  of  "inevitable  cogency''  that  Alex- 
ander was  not  supernaturally  bom.  The  testimony  of  history 
on  this  point  is  absolutely  conclusive.  Alexander's  so-called 
supernatural  birth  was  a  fiction  confined  to  Egypt  and  the 
origin  of  this  fiction  is  not  uncertain.  In  his  own  country 
Alejcajider  was  known  as  the  son  of  Phthp  of  Macedon  and 
his  wife,  the  beautiful  Epirote,  Olynipias.  Had  not  the  doc- 
umentary and  other  evidence  been  conclusive  on  this  point, 
there  might  easily  have  been  an  unheaval  in  that  kingdom. 
In  the  course  of  the  great  military  expedition  which  made 
him  master  of  the  world,  Alexander  entered  Egypt,  After 
lajing  the  foundation  of  the  city  which  was  to  bear  his 
name,  he  marched  through  the  country  even  to  the  distant 
temple  of  Amon  which  stood  in  an  oasis  of  the  Libyan 
Desert.  Egypt  made  no  resistence  to  his  march  and  when 
the  temple  was  reached,  the  conqueror  was  met  by  an 
obsequious  priest,  quick  to  tecognize  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  whoi  then  and  there,  greeted  Alexander  as  the  son  of 
Amon.  and  therefore  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Pharoahs.  The  grave  comparison  of  this  episode 
with  the  birth  of  Christ  is  absurd  if  not  grotesque. 

The  case  of  Sakyamuni  or  Gotama  is  scarcely  better.  No 
one  knows  within  two  hundred  years  when  Gotama  was 
bom,  lived  or  died.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  oldest  extant 
documents  of  Buddhism  passed  through  a  century  or  more 
of  oral  transmission  before  ihey  were  committed  to  writ- 
ing. These  oldest  documents  contain  sayings  attributed  to 
Gotama  but  no  biographical  material.  The  documents  of 
primitive  Buddhism  do  not  allege  a  miraculous  birth  at  all. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  first  appearance  of  the  story  delineates  a 
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dream  of  his  mother's  which  hinted  at  or  symbolized  a 
miracLiious  origin.  The  birth  stories,  inasmuch  as  they 
imply  th«  existence  of  a  soul  and  metempsychosis,  are  in 
contradiction  to  primitive  Buddhism,  which  denies  soul 
and  affirms  that  each  Buddha  embodies  simply  the  Karma 
(doing,  deeds,  perhaps  character)  of  his  predecessors.  The 
birth  stories  clearly  represent  a  much  later  growth.  What- 
ever in  them  approximates  the  Christian  belief  about  Christ's 
birth  (and  the  approximation  is  by  no  means  close)  made  its 
appearance  in  Chinese  documents  probably  not  earlier  than 
250  A.  D.  We  shall  examine  these  stories  more  closely  later 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  meet  Mr.  Hartland's  challenge 
to  a  comparison  of  evidences. 

In  all  the  realm  of  reasoning,  no  term  should  be  used  with 
greater  care  than  the  word  "supernatural".  Orelessly  used 
it  covers  more  sins  of  thought  than  the  mantle  of  charity. 
Mr.  Hartland's  argument  is  vitiated  by  his  total  failure  to 
discriminate  various  uses  of  the  word  "supernatural". 
Throughout  his  work  the  "incident" — namely,  the  so-called 
supernatural  birth  is  treated  as  cognate  and  parallel  in  all 
instances.  A  supernatural  birth  is  a  supernatural  birth  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  concerning  it.  But 
altogether  apart  from  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
Christ's  birth,  such  a  method  has  unfortunate  results  even 
in  the  legitimate  field  of  folk-lore  study.  These  stories 
cannot  properly  be  understood  or  interpreted  apart  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  mode  and  quality  of  the 
"supernatural"  involved  in  each.  When  it  comes  to  a  com- 
parative study  upon  which  important  issues  depend  the 
consequences  of  such  a  treatment  are  absolutely  disastrous. 

One  may  disbelieve  altogether  in  the  possibility  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  realm  of  physical  fact  but  he  will  scarcely 
contend  that  the  degree  of  reasonableness,  in  alleged  in- 
stances of  supernatural  operation,  does  not  differ  in  different 
cases.  For  example,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  at  the 
word  of  Christ  spoken  in  reliance  upon  the  power  of  an 
unseen  and  Almighty  God  and  the  revival  of  two  men  slain 
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by  a  spell  through  the  magic  touch  of  the  "slackdan  drui- 
dach"  in  the  Scottish  tale  are  not  the  same.  One  may 
reject  the  one  as  he  does  the  other,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
two  do  not  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  court  of  rea- 
son. One  may  conceivably  accept  the  one  and  reject  the 
other  on  purely  rational  grounds.  In  the  same  way,  the 
birth  of  Adonis  by  the  bursting  of  the  myrrh  tree  into  which 
his  mother  had  been  changed  and  the  birth  of  Christ  by 
the  creative  power  of  an  unseen  and  Holy  God  are  not 

rCOgnaJe  instances.  One  may  reject  the  alleged  birth  of 
Adonis  and  accept  that  of  Christ  on  grounds  of  evidence. 

'Granted  that  all  these  instances  involve  the  supernatural, 
the  mode  and  operation  of  the  supernatural,  the  cosmological 
and  tlieoic^cal  postulates,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  impli- 
cations of  the  contrasted  narratives  put  them  in  classes  far 
apart.     Merely  for  purposes  of  study,  they  must  be  con- 

ladered  separately.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  an  argument 
which  is  sufficient  to  erase  the  Adonis  birth  story  from 
consideration  is  therefore  cogent  against  the  Gosi)el  story 
is  simply  deceiving  himself,  not  advancing  the  cause  of 
truth. 

Another  serious  confusion  of  thought  in  this  work  is  a 
failure  to  maintain  the  dis.tinction  which  Mr.  Hartland  him- 
self establishes  between  Marchen  (stories  told  for  amuse- 
ment merely)  and  Sagas  (stories  believed  in  as  representing 
real  events).  It  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  distinction  to  main- 
tain as  the  two  classes  of  stories  shade  into  each  other;  but 
in  an  argument  so  important  this  distinction  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  and  the  question  should  be  raised 
in  connection  with  every  specific  instance.  It  is  illogical 
to  draw  conclusions  on  equal  terms  from  the  fantastic 
creations  of  the  story-telling  imagination,  limited  only  by 
the  necessity  of  retaining  the  interest  of  hearers,  and  seri- 
ous attempts  to  interpret  actual  events,  however  imperfectly 
understood.  Mr.  Hartland  seems  to  have  recognized  this 
distinction  only  to  forget  it  —  and  this  to  such  an  extent 
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that  at  times  he  calls  the  same  story  Marchen  and  Saga 

(P-  123)- 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  if  our  positions  are  well  taken, 
Mr.  Hartland's  theoretical  conclusions  ire  imperiled  by 
serious  confusions  of  thought  which  enter  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  argument.  By  way  of  illustrating  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  whole  con- 
tention of  this  school,  we  cite  the  following.  The  sixth 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  entire  work,  as  it  describes  the  actual  customs  which 
are  based  upon  the  same  ideas  as  have  in  turn  contributed 
to  the  making  of  the  stories.  It  is  interesting  in  another 
respect,  in  that  the  theoretical  consideration  urged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  are  contradicted,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  by  every  instance  cited  save  one.  He  argues 
that  the  spellft,  incantations,  and  drugs  used  by  savages  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  pregnancy  are  looked  upon  as 
capable  of  bringing  about  this  result  without  actual  physical 
generation.  In  point  of  fact,  in  every  instance  physical 
generation  is  a  component  and  necessary  element  of  the 
ritual  (pp.  149,  17S,  etc.)-  The  one  instance  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  is  an  apparent  exception  is  given  in  his 
own  words ; 


"The  mandrakes  or  love-apples,  for  which  Rachel  bar- 
gained with  Leah,  were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  power 
to  put  an  end  to  barrenness  and  this,  it  appears  by  the  record 
in  Genesis,  quite  independently  of  sexual  intercourse,  for 
Rachel  gave  up  her  husband  in  exchange  for  them.'* 

This  we  take  to  be  a  most  remarkable  bit  of  Scrip- 
tural exegesis.  We  wonder  what  version  of  Genesis  Mr. 
Hartland  had  before  him.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  even 
to  state  the  facts.  There  was  no  bargain  between  Rachel 
and  Leah,  and  Rachel  never  had  any  of  the  mandrakes. 
She  asked  for  a  share  of  them  and  was  curtly  refused, 
whereupon  she  said,  bitterly;  "Therefore  shall  he  lie  with 
thee,  to-night,  for  thy  son's  mandrakes."    She  never  gave 
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up  her  husband.  Moreover,  the  author  or  editor  oi  the 
passage  evidently  took  no  stock  in  the  mandrake  supersti- 
tion, for  he  attributes  the  children  of  Leah  and  Rachel  to 
God,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  case  of  Leah  and  as 
dearly  implied  in  the  case  of  Rachel,  that  Jacob  was  the 
father  of  his  children  (as  he  definitely  calls  them)  in  the 
normal  way.  This  instance  in  itself  would  shake  our  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Hartland's  power  of  discrimination;  hut  it 
is  only  one  of  many.  He  confuses  things  entirely  different 
when  he  says  (Vol.  I.,  p.  134) : 

"The  Middle  Ages,  which  believed  that  Anti-Christ,  in 
rivalry  with  Christ,  would  declare  himself  born  of  a  virgin, 
would  have  seen  nothing  impossible  in  the  kind  of  birth 
claimed  for  Saoshyant." 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  statement  is  untrue. 
The  belief  in  a  false  claimant  to  the  prerogatives  and  dis- 
tinctions of  Christ  and  the  belief  in  the  actual  posthumous 
birth  of  a  physical  son  to  Zaratust  have  nothing  in  common, 
and  belief  in  the  one  would  not  have  the  slightest  tendency 
to  predispose  to  belief  in  the  other. 

Our  next  Step  is  to  exaiTline  with  some  care  the  instances 
collected  by  Mr.  Hartland  and  others  in  support  of  their 
theories.  Mr.  Hartland  tells  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
stories  which  he  holds  to  be  cognate  with  the  classical 
Legend  of  Perseus.  In  examining  these  stories  and  many 
others,  especially  from  the  classics,  in  which  supernatural 
births  are  found,  we  are  impressed  first  of  all  with  the 
materialistic  basis  of  the  entire  cycle  of  tales.  With  a  few 
merely  apparent  exceptions^  in  every  instance  which  he 
brings  fonvard,  from  Scotland  to  South  Africa  and  from 
Mexico  to  India,  some  material  substance  produces  the  so- 
catled  supernatural  result.^  In  the  original  classical  form 
of  the  story',  it  was  a  magical  shower  of  gold  poured  into  the 
maiden's  bosom,  and  through  endless  variations  this  same 

•Vol  I.  pp.  17.  19,  20,  22,  27,  31,  40.  50,  73,  75,  76,  82,  88,  Sg,  931, 
etc..  etc 
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original  feature  persists.  The  scales  of  the  king  of  fishes, 
the  bones  of  dead  men,  a  magic  seed,  a  dragon's  heart,  an 
impregnated  leaf,  the  ashes  of  a  saint,  etc.  With  monoto- 
nous iteration,  the  magic  substance  appears  and  reappears 
in  story  after  story  of  this  unique  collection.  The  next  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  stories  is  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  there  appears  some  lineal  connection  between 
the  substance  which  causes  the  birth  and  the  creature  which 
is  the  result  of  it.'*  There  is  a  quasi-parenthood  attributed 
to  the  magical  substance  and  a  dim  and  distorted  recognition 
of  heredity  in  the  characteristics  of  the  offspring.  Grave- 
yard bones  cause  the  birth  of  a  spotted  child;  a  mango  seed 
results  in  a  monkey-like  child,  etc.  Again,  abnormal  con- 
ception results  in  an  abnormal  birth  and  some  visible  abnor- 
mality in  the  being  thus  bom."  The  period  of  gestation  is 
unnaturally  long  or  short,  and  the  individual  has  stars  in 
his  forehead  or  strange  marks  on  his  body,  walks  or  talks 
at  birth,  grows  to  maturity  at  once  or  attains  gigantic  size 
or  assumes  a  monstrous  form.  The  so-called  life-token,  to 
the  consideration  of  which  Mr.  Hartland  devotes  a  section 
of  his  book,  is  striking  evidence  of  this  peculiar  feature  of 
the  stories.  Concerning  it  Mr.  Hartland  says:  "It  is  fre- 
quently a  consequence  of  the  supernatural  birth;  it  is  then 
inseparably  connected  with  the  hero  whose  well-being  it 
indicates :  it  is  not  dependent  on  his  will,  but  is,  in  fact,  part 
of  himself"  (Vol.  I.,  p.  271 ).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  nor- 
mal birth  of  a  person  exhibiting  the  ordinary  characteristics 
of  humanity  is  unknown  in  these  narratives. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  stories  is  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  subject  of  the  super- 
natural experience  is  a  married  woman.  In  cases  where 
she  is  not  married,  some  explanation  of  her  condition — 
some  element  of  surprise — is  always  present  (pp.  78,  116- 
117,  etc.).    Another  aniaz,ing  fact  is  that  in  many  instances 

""*Vol.  I.  pp.  56-7:  7S-fi;  77;  86,  87;  88-9,  etc. 

^Vol.  I,  pp.  22,  27,  31,  40,  48,  so,  74,  82,  98,  104,  106,  12a,  ijo,  131; 
also  S.  B.  K,  Vol  V,  p.  396- 
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the  so-called  supernatural  birth  is  absent  altog'ether  or  is 
present  in  a  form  so  grotesque  that  i(  does  not  deserve  to 
be  called  a  birth  at  all.*  There  is  no  real  birth;  the  being 
is  hatched  from  an  egg  or  found  in  a  receptacle  or  taken 
from  a  hiding  place  or  extracted  from  some  part  of  a  man's 
body. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  unmis- 
takable : 

1.  Since  births  from  unmarried  women  enter  into  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  stories,  it  is  evident  that  such 
births  cannot  represent  any  constant  or  universal  element 
in  this  type  of  human  thought.  There  is  no  definite  and 
ascertainable  law  involved  in  the  few  sporadic  cases  of 
births  from  iinwedded  women.  The  general  tendency  of 
thought  manifeBted  in  the  stories  h  definitely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If,  then,  stories  of  "virgin-births"  occur,  it  is 
purely  by  accident  and  not  because  there  is  in  a  virgin-birth 
anytliing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  and  satisfying  to  the 
human  imagination. 

2.  We  infer  from  the  frequent  absence  and  radical 
transformations  of  the  birth  idea,  that  the  "supernatural" 
birth  feature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  detachable  from  the  narra- 
tives, is  not  always  or  even  usually  the  major  item  in  the 
minds  either  of  the  narrators  or  of  the  hearers  of  the 
stories.  It  is  secondary  and  incidental,  rather  than  vital  and 
essential.  We  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  features 
which  represent  a  fixed  and  constant  law  of  the  human 
imagination. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  two  most  striking  features 
of  these  stories:  first,  the  signiiicance  of  the  material  object 
or  substance  which  is  supposedly  endowed  with  the  power 
to  produce  pregnancy ;  and  secondly,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  object  thus  endowed  and  the  being  which  is  the 
result  of  its  operation.  A  glance  at  the  original  Perseus 
story,  of  which  these  tales  are  supposed  to  be  variants,  will 
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furnish  valuable  suggestions  toward  the  answers  to  both 
our  inquiries, 

According  to  the  classical  story,  Perseus  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Danae,  dauglitcr  of  Acrisius,  to  whom  tlie  god 
obtained  access  by  changing  himself  into  a  shower  of  gold 
and  pouring  himself  through  the  roof  of  the  tower  in  which 
her  father  had  imprisoned  her.  The  gold  was  the  tempo- 
rary existence-fonn  of  a  quasi-human  being  possessed  of 
human  parts  and  passions  and  having  the  power  to  change 
himself  into  any  form  which  he  desired  to  assume.  The 
shower  of  gold  was  but  one  of  many  such  changes  which 
he  made  for  like  purposes.  He  was  in  no  Sense  a  spiritual 
being.  He  sought  the  presence  of  Danae  under  the  sexual 
impulse  and  her  child  was  physically  begotten.  The  equiva- 
lent of  the  magic  shower  of  gold  appears  in  all  the  tales  of 
the  cycle  and  always  means  the  same  thing.  The  phallic 
object  or  substance  is  always  the  existence- form  or  abode 
or  physical  instrument  of  some  being  looked  upon  as  pos- 
sessed, like  Jupiter,  of  the  procreative  power.  Physical 
generation  is  always  implied  in  the  story.  This  whole 
system  of  inter-related  tales  belongs  to  the  Stage  of  crassest 
materialistic  polytheism.  The  bearing  of  this  central  fact 
upon  our  theme  is  apparent.  These  stories,  inasmuch  as 
they  postulate  physical  contact  and  imply  personal  quasi- 
human  agency,  which,  though  often  veiled,  is  none  the  less 
real,  are  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  idea  of  a 
virgin-birth.  The  use  of  the  term  partheno-genesis  to  de- 
scribe the  impregnation  of  a  wotnan  (whether  married  or 
not)  by  physical  means  is  simply  a  misuse  of  temis.  A 
careful  search  of  the  classical  birth-stories  exhibits  no  case 
where  physical  generation  under  some  form  or  other  does 
not  play  a  leading  part.  Except  in  nature  myths,  where  the 
generation  spoken  of  is  causal  and  idealistic,  the  birth  tales 
are  tainted  with  phallicism.  And  if  this  be  true  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  stories,  how  much  more  is  it  true  of  the 
semi-savages  ainong  whom  such  folk-tales  originated.  The 
materialislic  basis  of  these  stories  is  exhibited  by  the  ideas 
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and  customs  of  the  same  level  of  society  to-day.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  as  known  to  us,  these  stories  are  usually 
far  removed  from  their  fountain  head  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  have  been  toned  down.  But  when  we 
come  dose  to  thetn  their  real  significance  is  revealed.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Curtiss,'  of  Chicago,  who 
made  careful  personal  investigations  in  the  East,  for  affirm- 
ing that  ignorant  Moslems  and  Christians  to-day  believe 
that  God  is  possessed  of  a  complete  male  organism.  Even 
the  women  are  heard  to  swear  by  God's  phallus  and  show 
by  their  behavior  that  they  understand  the  meaning  of  their 
coarse  and  blasphemous  expression.  It  is  also  unqueston- 
ably  true  that  people  of  this  same  low  level  of  morals  and 
intelligence  ascribe  sexual  distinctions  and  procreative  power 
to  supposedly  disembodied  spirits.  Dead  husbands  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  beget  children.  Barren  women  have  been 
seen  to  rush  up  to  the  bodies  of  newly  executed  men  in  order 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  departing  spirit.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sacred  shrines,  springs  and  rivers,  the  idea  is 
the  same.  The  local  spirits  of  such  places  are  looked  Upon 
as  holding  actual  physical  relations  with  the  women  who 
seek  their  aid  and  the  children  who  are  born  after  visits  to 
such  places  are  considered  theirs.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that 
only  married  women  resort  to  these  places.  But  the  low 
physical  le\'el  of  their  ideas  is  clearly  exhibited  in  a  song 
translated  by  Dr.  Curtiss,  which  the  Arab  women  sing  when 
they  resort  to  one  of  these  shrines.  The  song  is  addressed 
to  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place  :^ 

"Oh,  Abu  Rabah : 
To  thee  come  the  white  ones. 
To  thee  come  the  fair  ones  : 
With  thee  is  the  generation, 
With  us  the  conception." 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  alleged  cases  of  birth,  owing 
to  these  shrines,  might  be  found  among  unmarried  women, 

^Pfimiiive  Semitit  ReHfiion  To-day,  pp.  113-119. 
'Op.  tit.,  p.  119. 
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for  nothing  could  be  simpler,  in  a  society  so  ignorant  and 
debased,  than  for  a  girl  who  had  fallen  to  attribute  her 
condition  to  one  of  these  beings,  but  whether  the  statement 
would  be  accepted  even  by  lier  own  people  at  its  face  value 
is,  perhaps,  questionable. 

Dr.  Curtiss  calls  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  when 
the  magic  shrine  of  St,  George,  to  which  phallic  power  is 
ascribed,  is  mentioned,  many  natives  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  whereas,  formerly,  Moslems  permitted  their  wives  to 
visit  it,  they  have  latterly  forbidden  iL  The  story  which 
Josephus  (^Ani.  XVIII.  iii.  14)  tells  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  ravishing  of  the  matron  PauHna,  which 
has  unnumbered  parallels  in  ancient  history,  points  in  the 
same  direction.  Shrines  and  so-called  sacred  places  to  which 
phallic  power  is  attributed  lie  in  the  realm  of  the  fraudulent 
&nd  the  unclean. 

In  the  same  legend,  we  find  another  item  of  importance 
for  this  investigation.  Jupiter  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
shower  of  gold  without  loss  of  individuality  or  power.  He 
was  the  father  of  Perseus.  Mr.  Hartland  says  of  the 
Perseus  story  and  its  variations  in  general :  ^'At  the  root 
of  these  stories  lies  the  belief  in  transformation.  Flowers, 
fruit  and  other  vegetables,  e^s,  fishes,  spiders,  worms  and 
even  stones  are  all  capable  of  becoming  human  beings.  They 
only  await  absorption  in  the  shape  of  food  or  in  some  other 
appropriate  manner  into  the  body  of  a  woman  to  enable  the 
metamorphosis  to  take  place."^  This  statement  should  be 
broadened  to  include  those  cases  where  there  is  no  real  birth 
from  a  woman,  and  the  ultimate,  underlying  fact  of  the 
whole  subject  lies  before  us.^"  This  fact  explains  the  neces- 
sary physical  contact  and  the  connection  between  the  sub- 
stance touched  and  the  birth  resulting  from  it.  And  the 
explanation  dissolves  Mr,  Hartland's  contention  into  the 
thinnest  mist.  For  if  "transformation"  Hes  at  the  root  of 
these  tales,  then  the  so-called  "incident" — namely,  the  super- 
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natural  birth — -ceases  at  once  to  be  a  major  and  becomes  a 
minor  point.  In  all  cases  of  metamorphosis,  the  mode  of 
birth  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference.  It  matters  not 
whellier  the  starting  point  is  from  a  married  or  an  mimar- 
ried  woman,  from  man  or  woman  or  egg  or  clot  of  blood  or 
animal,  so  long  as  the  change  is  accomplished.  The  emphasis 
is  not  upon  birth  or  the  mode  of  it,  but  upon  change  of 
form,  showing  that  these  birth-tales  have  no  great  interest 
in  the  births  and  none  whatever  in  them  by  and  for  them- 
selves. They  do  not  even  insist  upon  birth  of  any  kind  as 
necessary  to  metamorphosis,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
they  do  not  recognize  the  agency  of  the  father  as  incompati- 
ble with  a  supernatural  birth.  They  reveal  no  universal 
mental  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  wonder-births,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  wonder-birth  stories  apart  from 
the  idea  of  metamorphosis.  But  even  as  it  is,  the  birth  is 
a  minor,  secondary,  ancillary,  detachable  element  in  stories 
told  for  another  purpose  and  with  a  different  interest. 

A  summary  of  the  instances  and  a  fair  review  of  the 
evidence  lead  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  These  stories  belong  to  people  mentally  on  the  level 
of  believing  that  all  forms  of  being  are  interchangeable ;— to 
whom  nature  has  no  fixed  and  orderly  processes,  so  that 
anything  may  become  anything  else. 

2.  The  stories  come  from  people  who  are  imprisoned  in 
the  grossest  materialism,  so  much  so  that  purely  spiritual 
existence  in  disembodied  form,  even  of  gods  and  departed 
souls,  is  inconceivable. 

3-  They  belong,  as  Mr.  Hartland  admits,  to  a  social 
Status  in  which  sexual  promiscuity  prevails,  in  which  relig- 
ious worship  is  tainted  with  phalJicism,  and  in  which  parent- 
hood, especially  on  the  father's  side,  is  a  very  vague  and 
imcertain  thing  fpp.  i8off.). 

4-  A  virgin-birth  in  anything  approaching  the  New 
Testament  sense  is  absolutely  undreamed  of  in  the  whole 
cycle  of  these  tales.  A  brief  glance  at  the  abysmal  differ- 
ences between  these  stories  and  the  New  Testament  narra- 
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tivc  of  the  Infancy  may  well  complete  our  sui-vct-  of 

The  very  first  awmogcnic  lesson  taught  the  Hebrews 
thai  every  hviiij;  thinp.  from  the  simplest  to  the  tznst 
plex.  broii^jht  forth  "after  its  kind".  There  is  oambar  hi 
the  C;irKiiiic;i!  Scriiitures  a  single  statement  to  show  tint  Ifac 
Hebrews  IwIicveU  in  iiiet-imoriihosis  in  the  sense  of  these 
stories.  If  tlicir  remote  ancestors  had  ever  believed  m  it. 
llicy  h;ul  left  it  fftr  Iwhiiull  before  tltc  dawn  of  histor^-.  Tbcy 
had  reached,  iklso,  at  the  Iwpinning  of  recorded  history,  ihe 
stage  of  the  drveloiicd  family  with  ihc  father  at  the  bead  of 
the  household.  The  savage  promi^iictiily  reflected  in  these 
birlli  narrative.'*  ihcy  |iH)ke*l  ii|H>n  with  abhorrence.  Father- 
hood WHS  not  only  reci^^iied.  but  prized,  and  the  emi^iasis 
laid  in  the  Old  Testament  niwn  consecrated  motherhood  in 
tlie  hritij-iiiH  into  the  world  of  a  holy  seed  does  not  preclude 
a  pri)jH)rlionatc  honor  being  p;iid  to  devout  and  faithful 
fntherhood,  But  the  core  of  the  matter  is  that  all  these 
dctermininj*  features  of  Old  Testament  life  are  found  most 
clearly  in  the  Infancy  narratives  of  the  New  Testament. 
Normal,  sober  ideas  of  birth,  infancy  and  childhood  as  an 
orderly  procedure  and  natural  jjrowth,  the  unity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  family,  and  the  riifhts  and  authority  of  father- 
hood, the  spirituality  of  Ciod  and  Ihe  beauty  of  purity,  trust 
and  do-otion,  undimmed  by  any  least  taint  of  heathen  gross- 
nes5.  mark  and  disting'nish  U>th  the  narratives.  Not  only  is 
the  central  statement  of  Christ's  conception  different  from 
these  wonder  binh.  but  the  details,  the  social  atmosphere  and 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  narratives  are  as  high  as 
heaven  above  them. 

Leaving  these  rather  unsavory  folk-lore  tales  with  no 
little  relief,  we  turn  next  to  the  great  religious  systems  of 
the  ancient  world,  beginning  with  Zoroastrianism.  We  have, 
of  course,  no  measurably  authcTitic  contemporary  documents 
in  the  case.  The  dates  for  the  life  of  Zaratust  vary  nearly 
a  roillenium,  and  even  Professor  Jackson  holds  that  his  real 
historic  existence  is  a  matter  of  probability  rather  than  of 
certainty.     But,  waiving  the  question  of  dates  and  consider- 
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ing  the  docximenis  just  as  we  have  them  in  the  sacred  books, 
what  do  they  tell  of  the  birth  of  their  hero?  The  narratives 
with  which  we  are  now  coneerned  touch  upon  two  episodes : 
the  birth  of  Zaratiist  himself  and  the  promised  or  prophesied 
birtli  of  his  posthumous  children. 

The  whole  cycle  of  everts,  in  which  these  wonderful 
births  are  episodes,  begins  with  the  creator  Ahura-Mazda 
and  ends  with  Zgratust's  son  or  Saoshyant.  who  is  to  be 
the  restorer  of  til  things.  From  Ahura-Mazda  to  Saos- 
hyant, throughout  an  unbroken  succession  of  leaders  and 
rulers,  there  is  one  common  element,  the  so-called  "divine 
glory".  Created  by  Ahura-Mazda,  this  substance  or  qual- 
tiy  was  started  on  its  way  to  meet  the  material  germ  of 
Zaratust.  The  "heavenly  glory"  is  an  idealization  or  mate- 
rialization (one  hardly  knows  which  to  caFl  it)  of  royal 
power.  It  is  described  as  "most  conquering,  highly  working, 
that  possesses  health,  wisdom  and  happiness,  and  is  more 
powerful  to  destroy  than  all  other  creatures"."-  It  is  also 
said  that  it  "could  not  be  taken  by  force", — that  is.  that  it 
descends  in  the  line  of  royal  legitimacy.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  this  book  (Tash)  in  which  the  progress  of  the 
glorj'  is  described  "would  serve  as  a  short  history  of  the 
Irai^ian  monarchy".  In  the  Dinkard''^  we  fiiid  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  glory  by  Ahiira-Mazda  and 
its  transmission  through  endless  light  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
then  to  the  moon,  then  to  the  stars  and  then  to  a  self-feeding 
fire  in  the  house  of  2aratust's  grandfather  Zeis.  It  then 
became  blended  with  his  mother  at  her  birth  and  shone 
through  her  with  visible  splendor.  This  glory  makes  Duk' 
taub  so  beautiful  that  it  rouses  the  ire  of  the  demons,  who 
threaten  with  destruction  the  village  where  she  lives.  These 
threats  frighten  the  villagers  and  even  her  father,  so  that 
she  is  banished  from  home  and  takes  refuge  with  her  in- 
tended husband.  Soon  after  she  is  married.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  the  magical  eating  of  the  hom-plant  which 
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contains  the  fravasi  (or  spirit)  of  Zaratust  by  his  father. 
After  this,  the  two  parents  find  a  vegetable  growth  which 
contains  the  material  substance  of  Zaratust.  Cows  are  led 
upon  this  vegetation  and  are  thereupon  found  in  milk  though 
unimpregnated.  The  parents  drink  of  this  milk  and  the 
elements  are  ready  for  the  creation  of  Zaratust.  Then  fol- 
lows an  explicit  and  detailed  statement  of  the  coming  to- 
g:ether  of  the  parents,  who  embrace  twice  with  desire  for  a 
man  child,  but  are  hindered  by  jealous  demons.  The  third 
time  they  succeed  and  Zaratust  is  conceived.  Now,  obviously, 
all  this  narrative  is  purely  theoretical  and  dogmatic — an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  in  Zaratust  of  the  three 
elements  of  personality  according  to  the  Zoroastrian  psy- 
chology. It  is  most  noticeable,  however,  that  in  spite  of  con- 
tinuous miracle  over  ages  of  time  up  to  and  including  his 
■conception,  birth  and  infancy,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  idea 
that  Zaratiist  was  or  could  have  been  conceived  without  the 
concurrence  of  both  parents  in  physical  generation.  A  mar- 
vel of  another  kind  meets  us  in  the  prophesied  birth  of  Zara- 
tust's  posthumous  son  Saoshyant.  In  the  Bundahis  (Cap. 
xxii.  8-9)  it  is  written  thus : 

"This  too  one  knows  that  three  sons  of  Zaratust.  namely, 
Htjshedaif  Hushidaimah,  and  Soshyans  were  from  Hvov;  as 
it  says  that  Zaratust  went  near  unto  Hvov  three  times,  and 
each  time  tlie  seed  went  to  the  ground ;  the  angel  Neryosang 
received  the  brilliance  and  strength  of  that  seed,  delivered  it 
with  care  to  the  angel  Anahid  and  in  time  will  blend  it  with 
a  mother." 


The  ambiguity  of  this  truly  remarkable  statement  is  evi- 
dent at  once.  If  Hvov  was  the  mother  of  these  children  at 
all  it  could  have  been  in  this  sense  only — that  she  furnished 
the  ovum  which  was  impregnated  by  the  seed  of  Zaratust. 
The  children  were  not  born  for  years,  perhaps  for  centuries, 
and  another  mother  was  needed  to  complete  the  process. 
The  part  belonging  to  this  second  mother  is  correspondingly 
obscure— the  only  supposition  that  approaches  reasonable- 
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ness  is  that  she  brings  to  maturity  the  impregnated  seed. 
All  this  is  grotesque  enough  and  as  incomprehensible  as  it 
is  grotesque.  But,  whatever  ambiguity  may  be  attached  to 
the  motherhood  involved  in  this  strange  cooperative  scheme, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  actual  physical  fatherhood 
of  Zarahist.  Thus  far  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  akin 
to  a  virgin  birth  is  discoverable.  The  continuation  of  the 
prophesy,  however,  raises  the  question  anew.  It  is  said^' 
that  "a  maid  bathing  in  the  Lake  Kasava  will  conceive  by  it 
and  bring  forth  the  victorious  Saoshyant  (Soshyos),  who 
will  come  from  the  region  of  the  dawn  to  free  the  world 
from  death  and  decay,  from  corruption  and  rottenness,  etc.". 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  so<aIled  "virgin-birth"  of  Saoshyant. 
The  grotesqueness  of  this  wonder  which  is  to  take  place  in 
some  far-off  age  and  some  dimly  defined  locality,  we  can  lay 
aside  and  address  ourselves  to  the  question,  "Does  the  state- 
ment imply  a  virgin-birth?  It  certainly  does  not,  even  if  it 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  maiden  is  to  be  unmarried  at  the 
time  when  the  conception  takes  place,  for  she  conceives  by 
the  actual  transmitted  material  seed  (in  at  least  the  enduring 
essence,  the  strength  or  brilliance  of  it)  of  Zaratust.  Zara.- 
tust  is  looked  upon  as  a  being  whose  generative  powers  were 
as  exceptional  as  his  other  faculties.  The  maiden's  impreg- 
nation was  due  to  an  act  of  physical  generation  miraculously 
extended  through  time  and  space.  The  whole  process  was 
looked  upon  as  continuous  and  physical. 

But  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  birth  of 
Saoshyant  was  to  be  any  more  miraculous  or  miraculous  in 
any  way  different  from  that  of  Zaratust  himself?  The  ele- 
ment in  the  seed  of  the  prophet  which  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"brightness"  is  evidently  that  same  "heavenly  glory"  which 
has  been  transmitted  through  so  many  ages  and  its  trans- 
mission to  the  mother  of  Saoshyant  and  her  conception  by  it 
no  more  implies  that  this  is  to  take  place  without  her  mar- 
riage and  without  the  cooperation  of  a  father  than  in  the 
case  of  Duktaub,  Zaratust's  own  mother.    At  any  rate,  there 
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is  no  suggestion  of  a  virgin-birth  in  any  legitimate  use  of 
the  term.  The  emphasis  in  this  myth  is  upon  fatherhood, 
magnified,  exaggerated,  grotesquely  miraculous,  and  yet 
fatherhood  in  the  physical  sense. 

The  close  analogy  betweeti  the  ZoroastTian  theory  of 
transmitted  "heavenly  glory"  and  the  Egyptian  theory  of 
transmitted  "heavenly  ichor"  in  the  veins  of  the  Pharaohs  is 
evident  upon  the  mere  statement  of  them.  Both  are  at  once 
political  and  theological,  and  the  theological  element  is 
scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  political.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  political  element  in  the  alleged 
miraculous  birth  of  Amenhotep  III.  Tracing  that  story  back 
to  its  origin  brings  into  clearer  relief  this  factor  of  the 
theory.  In  the  Westcar  papyrus  dating  from  700  to  1000 
years  later  than  the  events  to  which  it  refers,  we  find  a  folk 
tale  which  gives  a  popular  account  of  the  supposed  origin 
of  the  Fifth  Dynasty.  According  to  this  story  a  certain 
magician  told  King  Khufu  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  that  three 
children  soon  to  be  born,  by  the  wife  of  one  nf  the  priests  of 
Re  were  begotten  by  Re  himself  and  should  become  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  names  given  to  those  children  were  the  names 
of  the  first  three  kings  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty.  This  story- 
indicates  that  a  religious  revolution,  in  which  the  worship 
of  Re  becomes  the  state  religion,  and  a  political  revolution, 
in  which  a  new  dynasty  gains  the  throne,  took  place  simul- 
taneously. It  indicates  further  that  this  two-fold  revolution 
was  due  to  the  successful  scheming  of  the  priests  of  Re.  The 
story  is  the  theoretical  justification  of  a  new  dynasty  and 
the  expression  of  a  new  political  theory.  These  priests  con- 
tended that  instead  of  being  the  son  of  Horus  in  the  ideal 
sense,  every  Pharoah  must  be  the  bodily  son  of  Re,  who 
should  become  incarnate  in  order  to  beget  him.  Professor 
Breasted  well  calls  this  a  "stnte  fiction".'-'  In  its  strict  mean- 
ing, each  king  was  the  offspring  in  the  physical  sense  of  the 
incarnate  sun-god  and  a  human  mother.  In  Professor 
Breasted's  opinion,  "it  is  prnbablc  that  this  interpretation  was 
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pressed  at  first  only  by  kings  whose  claims  to  the  throne 
tiirough  their  mortal  parents  was  questionable. ^°  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  fiction  was  consistently  maintained 
throughout  the  history  of  Egypt  and  that  the  pictures  rep- 
resenting it  became  stereotyped  and  conventional,  so  that 
they  are  repeated  in  identical  form  in  the  case  of  Hatshetsup 
at  Der-el-Bahir  and  of  Amenhotep  III  at  Luxor.  Later 
when  Alexander  journeyed  to  the  Oasis  of  Amon  and  was 
fomially  greeted  as  Son  of  Amon.  he  was  taking  the  only 
path  to  a  regtilar  and  legitimate  occupancy  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt."  The  supernatural  origin  of  the  Pharoahs,  even 
accepting  the  stor)'  at  its  face  value,  implies  nothing  at  all 
like  a  virgin-birth.  The  king  is  the  bodily  son  of  Re.  In  no 
recorded  instance,  is  he  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  an 
unearned  woman,  and  tlie  proof  is  positive  and  unbroken 
that  the  agency  of  the  human  father  is  always  implied.  The 
sun-god  becomes  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  reigning 
monarch  and  in  his  person  begets  the  next  in  line.  The 
underlying  notion  seems  to  be  that  the  divine  element  in  the 
king  must  be  renewed  in  each  generation. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  case  of  Gotama  we  have 
no  con  tern  porarj'  documents,  and,  according  to  the  usual 
judgment  of  scholars,  nothing  on  the  subject  of  Gotama's 
birth  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
some  clash  of  authorities  on  this  point.  Rhys  Davids  and 
Fauslx.)ce  hold  that  neither  the  Pttakas  nor  the  ancient  monu- 
ments mention  Buddha'smiraculous birth.  Edmunds  (^Budd- 
hist and  Christian  Gospds)  claims  that  monument  89  con- 
tains a  representation  of  the  famous  birth-story  in  its  earliest 
form;  namely,  Gotama',s  mother  dreaming  of  the  descent 
of  the  white  elephant.  Granting  the  contested  points  and 
allowing  what  might  be  denied,  that  Maha-vasta  antedates 
slightly  the  Cliristian  era,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
developed  birth-story  of  the  Jakatas  and,  later  still,  of  the 
LaJita  Vistara,  belong  to  a  period  well  this  side  of  the 

"^n.  Rec.  of  Egypt.  Vol.  II.  sec.  18.7, 
''An.  Ret.  of  Egyfl,  Vol.  1!,  sec,  189. 
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beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Even  here  we  have  no 
virgin-birth.  In  the  Lalita  Vistara,  a  late  document  of 
Northern  Buddhism,  we  find  the  statement  that  the  mother 
of  Buddha  abstained  from  intercourse  for  thirty-two  months 
before  the  advent  of  Buddlia.  Edmunds  claims  that  this 
implies  a  birth  without  physical  generation  (p.  21 ).  But 
does  it?  As  we  have  seen,  one  recurrent  feature  of  the 
birth  stones  in  general  is  abnormal  periods  of  gestation, 
extending  all  the  way  from  a  few  moments  to  several  years. 
The  earlier  stories  fix  the  period  of  a  Buddha  at  exactly 
ten  months.  A  variation  in  this  particular,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  general  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  characterizes 
the  later  documents,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  According 
to  Edmunds  the  germ  of  this  later  exaggeration  is  to  be 
found  in  two  statements  of  primitive  Buddhism: 

1.  Abstinence  during  gestation. 

2.  The  gandarv'a  mythology,  according  to  which  "every 
human  being  is  bom  by  that  conjunction  of  a  spirit  called 
a  gandarva  with  the  parents  at  that  time  of  conception" 
(p.  22).  This  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Edmunds  we  take 
to  be  a  misstatement  of  the  doctrine,  as  we  shall  attempt 
to  show  when  we  come  to  the  alleged  parallel  with  Luke. 
Rightly  understood,  the  doctrine  of  the  gandarva  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  later  development.  Professor  Davids 
holds  that  the  germ  of  this  later  modification  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Wonders  and  Marvels  that  the  mother  of  Bodisat 
has  no  lustful  thoughts  toward  men.  Accepting  either  view, 
increasing  asceticism  is  responsible  for  whatever  develop- 
ments Buddhism  has  made  toward  the  denial  or  deprecia- 
tion of  physical  generation  in  the  production  of  a  Buddha. 
Even  so,  that  development  stopped  a  long  way  this  side  of 
a  virgin-birth. 

The  Buddhist  birth-stories  afford  much  interesting  mate- 
rial for  the  student  of  this  subject.'"'  We  note^  first  of  all, 
that  the  birth-stories   begin    before   his    birth    and    in  the 


"The  quotations   and  condctisations  which   follow   are  taken  from 
Rhys-Davids'  Buddhist  Birlh-Staries. 
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remote  celestial  regions  from  which  he  conies.  Upon  hear- 
ing from  artgels  that  a  new  era  is  to  dawn  upon  the  earth 
and  an  omniscient  Buddha  to  appear,  the  deities  of  the  ten 
thousand  world-systems  assemble  together  and  going  to 
the  living  being  who  is  to  become  Buddha  they  beseech  him 
to  do  so.  They  tell  him  that  now  is  the  time  for  his  Budd- 
hahood.  The  great  being  reflects  upon  five  important  ques- 
tions, (1)  the  time  of  liis  advent;  (2)  the  continent  and 
country  for  his  appearance;  (3)  the  trilje  in  which  he 
should  be  bom;  (4)  the  mother  who  should  bear  him;  (5) 
the  time  when  her  life  should  be  complete.  The  most  signi- 
ficant of  these  questions,  historically  speaking,  is  the  third. 
In  Gotama's  own  teaching  (if  we  have  it),  his  message  to 
the  people  was:  "Tell  them  that  the  poor  and  lowly,  the 
rich  and  high,  are  all  one,  and  that  all  castes  unite  in  this 
religion  as  unite  the  rivers  in  the  sea."'*  In  the  birth- 
stories,  we  come  upon  the  fatal  contradiction  that  of  all  the 
Biiddhas.  past,  present  and  fo  come,  no  Buddha  can  be  bom 
in  a  low  caste.  In  iJOint  of  fact,  as  Oldenberg  points  out,'" 
Buddhism  inherited  from  Brahmanism  a  strong  aristocratic 
tendency.  Gotama's  first  converts  were  the  "rich  youth  of 
Benares".  The  birth-stories  state  the  meditations  of  the 
future  Buddha  thus : 

"The  Buddhas  are  not  born  in  Vaisya  caste,  nor  the  Sudra 
caste ;  but  either  in  the  Brahman  or  in  the  Kshatirya  caste, 
whichever  then  is  held  in  highest  repute.  The  Ks-hatirya 
caste  is  now  predominant,  I  nmst  be  born  in  it  and  5udd- 
hona  the  chief  shall  be  my  father." 


We  pause  here  to  point  out  two  stritcing  contrasts  with 
Christianity;  (i)  The  Infancy  narratives  say  nothing  of 
Christ's  precxistcnce  and  in  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  it  is  taught  nothing  is  said  of  His 
thoughts  in  the  preexistent  state,  (2)  Though  Christ  was 
of  the  house  of  David  He  was  born  in  the  humblest  cir- 


"  Hopkins.  Religions  of  India,  p.  309. 
"Buddha,  p.  t5t. 
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cumstances.  More  vrtal  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  fact 
that  Buddha  chose  his  father  with  the  greatest  care.  Evi- 
dently the  father  was  just  as  essential  to  proper  Buddha- 
hood  as  the  mother.  In  this,  the  birth-stories  are  perfectly 
consistent,  for  in  every  instance  but  one  of  the  twenty-four 
or  five  Euddhas  whose  life  stories  are  ^ven^  both  parents 
are  mentioned  by  name.  The  one  omission  is  evidently  due 
to  haste. 

Upon  deciding  these  five  points  the  Bodisat  graciously 
yields  to  the  entreaties  of  the  deities  and  dismisses  them. 
Thereupon,  attended  by  the  angels  of  jov,  he  entered  the 
grove  of  gladness  in  the  city  of  Delight,  from  whence  he 
departed  to  become  incarnate.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
midsummer  festival.  Suddhona.'s  wife,  Maha  Maya,  after 
bathing:  in  perfumed  water  and  distributing  a  vast  amount 
of  money  in  gifts  (contrast  May's  doves),  puts  on  her 
most  gorgeous  robes,  and,  entering  the  beautiful  chamber 
of  the  palace,  lay  down  on  her  royal  couch.  She  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed.-"  "The  four  archangels,  the  guardians  of 
the  world,  lifting  her  up  on  her  couch,  carried  lier  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  placing  her  tmder  the  great  Lala- 
tree.  seven  leagues  high,  on  the  Crimson  Plain,  sixty  yojanas 
broad,  they  stood  respectfully  aside,"  She  was  next  bathed 
in  the  sacred  lake,  perfumed,  dressed  in  heavenly  garments 
and  decked  with  flowers.  "Not  far  from  there  is  the  Silver 
Hill,  within  whicli  is  a  golden  mansion;  in  it  they  spread 
a  heavenly  couch,  with  its  head  toward  the  east.  Then  the 
future  Buddha,  who  had  become  a  superb  white  elephant 
and  was  wandering  in  the  Golden  Hill,  approached  her 
from  the  north.  Holding  in  his  silvery  trunk  a  white  lotus 
flower,  and  uttering  a  far-away  cry>  he  entered  the  golden 
mansion,  and  thrice  doing  obeisance  to  his  mother's  couch, 
he  gently  struck  her  right  side  and  seemed  to  enter  her 
womb.  Thus  was  he  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
festival.  "»* 

"It  is  to  be  Tioticcd  Chat  the  transformation  of  (his  dream  into  an 
actual  experience  is  late  and  non-canonicai. 
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The  proof  that  this  dream  was  purely  symbolic  and  that 
Gotama  was  begotten  in  the  ordinary  way  is  to  be  found 
in  what  follows.  The  next  day  after  this  dream  the  Maha 
reiated  it  to  her  husband,  and  neither  of  them  understood 
what  it  meant  The  rajah  then  summoned  sixty-four  emi- 
nent Brahmans  and,  after  feasting  them  royally,  told  his 
wife's  dream  and  asked  for  an  interpretation  of  it.  This 
was  their  answer;  **Be  not  anxious,  O  King!  Your  wife 
has  conceived  and  the  fruit  of  her  womb  will  be  a  man- 
child:  it  will  not  be  a  woman-child.  You  (still  addressing 
the  rajah)  will  have  a  son.  And  he.  if  he  adopts  a  house- 
holder's life,  will  become  a  king."  Combining  this  state- 
ment with  the  deliberate  choice  of  Suddhona  as  his  father 
attributed  to  the  Buddha,  we  have  evidence  unmistakable 
that  the  dream  was  reg;arded  as  nothing  more  than  a  symbol 
of  the  supernatural  involved  in  the  conception  which  took 
place  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  the  story  does  not 
end  there.  A  succession  of  physical  marvels  at  once  took 
place,  involving  a  general  cosmic  convulsion.  In  the  book 
of  Wonders  and  Marvels,  certain  general  statements  are 
made  as  to  the  coming  of  various  Buddhas  which  exhibits 
very  clearlv  the  psychology  of  the  birth-stories. 

"Anando.  the  future  Buddha,  is  mindful  and  conscious 
when  he  vanishes  from  Tusita  and  descends  into  his  moth- 
er's womb."" 

"Where  the  future  Buddha  vanishes  there  appears  a 
splendor,  limitless  and  eminent,  transcending  the  angelic 
might  of  the  angels,"  etc. 

"Anando,  when  the  future  Buddha  is  descending  into  his 
mother's  womb  (that  is,  during  gestation),  she  is  pure  from 
sexuality/'  etc. 


Especial  attention  should  be  called  to  certain  other  items 
condensed  from  the  full  statements.  When  the  Ruddha  is 
in  process,  his  mother  has  no  sickness  at  all.  but  is  happy 
with  her  body  free  from  pain  and  sees  the  future  Buddha 


'  Deetate,  Bk.  III.  15.    Cf.  Edmumds.  Op.  cit..  pp.  54,  60. 
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transparently  in  the  womb  in  full  possession  of  his  limbs  and 
faculties.  Seven  days  after  his  birth  the  mother  dies;  ten 
months  is  tlie  regular  period  of  gestation ;  the  mother 
brings  forth  standing;  after  hig  birth  be  is  received  first  by 
princes,  does  not  touch  the  «arth,  is  miraculously  dean;  a 
miraculous  warm  shower  greets  his  birth;  he  walks  at  birth, 
and  with  bull-like  speech  proclaims:  "I  am  the  chief  in  the 
world" 

Reviewing  the  birth-stories  as  a  whole,  certain  facts 
emerge  with  great  distinctness: 

1.  The  stories  look  upon  the  whole  process  of  Buddha- 
hood  as  miraculous;  the  descent  of  the  Bodisat,  the  con- 
ception, the  gestation,  the  birth,  the  infancy,  et  oi.,  but  all 
without  excluding  the  ag^ency  of  the  human  father.  There 
seems  to  be  no  contradiction  in  the  mind  of  the  Buddhists 
who  accepted  these  stories  between  natural  and  supernatural 
generation. 

2.  The  underlying  notion  of  these  stories,  as  of  the  folk- 
tales, is  metamorphosis.  The  Bodisats  appear  in  the  birth 
stories  in  fifty-two  different  characters — they  disappear  only 
to  reappear  in  another  fomi,  They  even  go  to  the  length 
of  metempsychosis,  for  twenty-two  of  these  tifly-two  forms 
are  animal.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  stories  is  to  make 
the  births  as  little  like  births  and  as  much  like  journeys  or 
transitions  as  possible.  The  birth  features  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  One  story  curiously  speaks  of  the  "conception 
ceremony",  as  having  been  performed.^' 

The  most  careful  and  elaborate  attempt  to  institute  a 
parallel  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism  with  the  idea 
of  suggesting  imitation  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Edmunds  in 
his  Ixjok,  Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels  (published  in 
Tokyo).  Passing  over  questions  concerning  date  and  con- 
cerning communication  between  the  Jews  and  the  far  East, 
we  propose  to  take  up  the  central  question :  Is  there  a  gen- 
uine parallel  between  the  two?    Mr.  Edmunds  urges  four 


'B.  B.  S.,  Vol.  I,  p.  xxii. 
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particulars  In  which  he  finds  a  parallel  between  the  Buddhist 
narratives  and  the  Infancy  section  of  Luke : 

1.  The  theory  gf  a  spiritual  power  overshadowing  the 
mother-    This  is  the  doctrine  of  gandarva  mentioned  above. 

2.  The  vision  of  a  hermit  (shepherds  in  Luke)  of  an- 
gelic hosts  rejoicing. 

3.  The  angelic  hymn. 

4.  Prediction  about  the  career  of  the  Saviour  by  an 
aged  hermit 

This  alleged  parallel  exhibits  as  clearly  as  anj^thing  could 
the  blinding  influence  of  an  enthusiasm  which  results  in  a 
positive  inability  to  make  the  simplest  distinctions.  Mr. 
Edmunds'  argument  on  this  question  appears  learned  and 
formidable,  but  when  the  actual  parallel  is  examined  as  he 
sets  it  forth  in  the  texts,  its  cogency  vanishes  completely. 
Dr.  Kellogg,  in  The  Light  of  Asia  and  Light  of  the  World, 
handles  the  alleged  parallel  between  Asito  and  Simeon  with 
complete  success.  Even  Mn  Edmunds  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  shaken  by  Dr.  Kellogg's  attack,  though  he  pluck- 
ily  stands  to  his  gvins-  He  says:^*  "Kellogg,  in  The  Light 
of  Asia  and  Light  of  the  IV arid,  disparages  the  parallel 
between  Asito  and  Simeon  (Lk.  ii,),  destroying  it  detail 
by  detail,  But  he  overlooks  the  connection  of  Asito  with 
the  angelic  heralds.  It  is  this  organic  connection  which 
establishes  the  parallel  between  the  Nalaka  Sutta  and  the 
Second  of  Luke."  But  Mr.  Edmunds  himself  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  in  Luke  ii.  Simeon  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  angels.  In  this  "parallel"  Asito  the 
hennit  has  to  do  double  duty ;  he  represents  or  is  repre- 
sented by  Simeon,  who  (so  far  as  we  know)  was  no  hermit, 
and  also  the  shepherds,  who  are  not  only  plural,  but  are  not 
hermits.  Another  objection  to  this  alleged  parallel  is  that 
in  the  Buddhish  documents  Asito  and  his  experience  fill  the 
entire  space.  In  Luke's  account,  the  episode  of  Simeon  is 
incidental  to  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  and  is 
combined  with  the  witness  of  the  shepherds  and  of  Anna. 

■  Op.  eil..  p,  671. 
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Moreover,  one  of  Mr.  Edmunds'  arguments  is  that  the 
sequence  of  narrative  is  the  same  in  the  Buddhist  infancy 
story  and  in  Luke.  But  of  four  particulars  urged  in  sup- 
port of  this  conckision.  the  first  is  from  the  Questions  of 
King  Milindo — the  other  three  arc  from  the  Stittas.  There 
is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  that  all  the  state- 
ments were  even  contained  in  anv  one  continuous  narra- 
tive — the  sequence  is  therefore  purely  artificial. 

But  again,  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  think  there  is  a 
still  more  fundamental  break  in  this  alleged  parallel.  We 
hold  that  Mr.  Edmunds'  statement  involves  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  the  g^ndarva.  The  original  state- 
ment of  that  doctrine  is  found  in  the  "Middling  Collection" 
(Dial,  38)  : 

"Conception  takes  place,  O  Monks,  by  the  union  of  three. 
In  this  world  the  father  and  mother  are  united.  The 
mother  may  be  capabJe  but  the  genius  may  not  be  ready. 
It  is  by  the  union  of  these  three.  O  Monks,  that  conception 
takes  place." 

This  statement  alleges  the  presence  of  three  elements  as 
necessary  to  conception,  and  one  of  them  is  explicitly  said 
to  be  that  of  the  father.  The  narrative  in  Luke  alleges  two, 
that  of  the  father  being  explicitly  excluded.  But  apart 
from  this  there  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between  the 
gandarva  in  Buddhism  and  the  HoSy  Spirit  in  Luke,  The 
gandarva,  if  it  is  not  as  we  should  suppose  from  the 
Chinese  text,  something  material  akin  to  the  "heavenly 
glory"  of  the  Zoroastrians  or  the  "divine  ichor"  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  at  least  a  constituent  element  of  personality, 
inseparably  blended  with  the  new-born  being,  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Luke  is  a  divine  personal  energy,  which,  while 
it  imparts  life,  remains  forever  distinct  and  numerically 
separate  from  that  which  it  has  created.  When  this  clear 
distinction  is  recognized,  all  close  and  real  resemblance 
between  the  two  documents  disappears. 

We  must  now  pause  and  gather  up  results.    The  unde- 
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niable  fact  that  heathen  systems  contain  no  anaJogj-  to  tlie 
Vii^n-Binli,  places  the  whole  discussion  upon  a  different 
basis.  The  existence  of  heathen  analogies  would  not  prove 
the  derivation  of  the  Christian  statement  from  them ;  but 
the  non-existence  of  such  analo^es  is  proof  positive  that 
it  was  not  derived  from  an  external  heathen  source.  There 
is  also  an  inherent  improbability  in  the  suggestion  of  heathen 
sources  for  Jewish  ideas  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
most  positive  evidence.  In  this  case,  we  have  not  only  no 
positive  evidence,  but  in  a  multitude  of  instances  a  clearly 
revealed  tendency  of  mind  in  another  direction.  We  may 
reasonably  consider  the  case  for  heathen  influence  closed. 
Dr.  VV.  C-  Allen,  in  his  recent  Comnn^ntary  on  Matthew, 
referring  to  the  crucial  passage  Isa.  vii.  1 4  says  :  "There  are 
signs  that  the  view  that  Isaiah  was  using  current  myth- 
ological terms,  and  intended  his  noSyn  to  carry  with  it  the 
sense  of  supernatural  birth,  is  rightly  regaining  ground" 
(p.  10).  That  the  prophet  meant  his  words  to  intimate  a 
supernatural  birth,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny:  that  he 
was  using  current  mythological  terms,  we  hold  to  be  more 
than  quest  ion  abEe.  For  if  he  means  that  the  birth  of 
Immanuel  was  to  be  supernatural,  it  can  have  been  only  in 
the  old  Jewish  sense,  that  is,  supernatural  with  all  the  human 
factors  present,"'  or  else  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  a 
virgin-birth.  If  he  uses  the  tenn  in  the  historic  Jewish 
sense,  the  heathen  inference  is  unnecessary:  if  he  means  a 
virgin  birth,  the  heathen  reference  is  impossible.  Heathen- 
ism had  no  virgin  births.  "God-begotten"  in  heathenism 
means  always  and  everywhere  the  same  thing — the  physical 
offspring  of  a  being  capable  of  assuming  human  form  and 
performing  human  functions.  "Supernatural  birth"  in 
heathenism  meant  what  it  did  among  the  Jews — an  extra- 
ordinary divine  activity  coincident  with  the  human  factors 
and  supplementary  to  them.  When  Professor  Bacon^"  says 
that  to  the  contemporary  Jewish  mind  "Joseph  might  be. 


'  So  Mr.  Woods  in  H.  B.  D.,  ArL  "Virgin". 
'Hastings,  D.  B.,  Vol.  I,  p.  140a. 
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not  merely  the  putative  or  adoptive  father  of  Jesus,  but  the 
real  father — at  the  same  time  that  the  birth  was  due  solely 
to  the  'power  of  the  Most  High'  (Lk.  i.  35)",  he  speaks 
the  exact  truth.  That  would  he  the  natural  Jewish  state- 
ment of  a  sujiematural  birth.  But,  when  we  find  a  virgin- 
birth  firmly  intrenched  in  authentic  documents  of  unques- 
tionable Jewish  oiHgin,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  them  on  the  basis  of  presupposition  or  mental  bias. 
Mnreover,  Professor  Bacon's  statement  is  quite  as  true  of 
the  heathen  as  of  the  Jews.  We  have  found  in  folk-lore, 
in  Egyptian  mythology,  in  Zoroastrianism,  that  a  super- 
natural birth  does  not  exclude  the  human  factors,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  expressly  includes  them  without  a  sugg'estion 
of  incongruity.  The  Immanuel  passage  ( in  the  Greek 
form)  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  supernatural  birth  in 
any  other  than  the  historic  sense,  and  that  the  birth  which 
it  forecasts  was  supernatural  in  a  hitherto  unknown  way 
must  have  given  the  passage  an  almost  startling  signifi- 
cance to  those  who  first  interpreted  it  in  tlie  light  of  the 
fact.  Heathen  influence  either  in  the  original  passage  or 
in  the  Greek  translation  is  not  traceable.  No  current  myth- 
ological terms  either  of  Isaiah's  time  or  later  in  the  time  of 
the  LXX  can  account  for  it.  Heathenism  does  not  account 
for  the  Isaiah  passage,  and  the  latter  does  not  account  for 
the  New  Testament  statement.  This  statement  still  standi 
alone. 

The  one  intrenchment  of  this  "influence"  hypothesis 
which  we  have  not  yet  discussed  is  the  writing  of  Philc 
Judaeus,  and  a  few  sentences  on  this  subject  may  not  inap- 
propriately close  this  paper.  At  first  blush,  Philo's  constant 
use  and  wide  application  of  the  terms  virgin  and  virginity 
are  startling.  It  almost  seems  as  if  we  had  reached  the 
source  of  our  New  Testattient  statement,  but  a  closer  in- 
spection blights  this  expectation  almost  before  it  has  time 
to  bud. 

I.     Philo  does  not  share  the  Messianic  expectation,  and. 
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therefore,  does  not  supply  the  connection  between  the 
"virgin"  idea  and  Messiah's  birth. 

2.  Philo  (and  presumably  the  same  is  true  of  liis  read- 
ers) seems  not  to  have  had  any  clearly  defined  or  consistent 
notion  of  what  he  means  to  convey  by  the  terms  virgin 
and  \'irginity.  When  he  sj>eaks  of  Sarah,  Leah  and  Tamar 
aa  "virgins"  and  of  th*  "virginity"  of  the  graces,  of  mem- 
ory, of  nnrabers  and  of  Moses'  hands,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
assi^  any  deBnite  and  tangible  meanings  to  his  use  of 
words.  Indeed,  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  they 
are  cant  words  and  do  not  mean  anything  upon  which 
comnion  sense  can  lay  hold. 

We  find  (a)  that  fatherhood  in  Philonian  phraseotogj'  is 
nothing  but  a  general  symbolic  solution  of  tJie  difficult  and 
perplexing  problem  of  God's  relationsliip  to  the  people  and 
things  which  he  has  created;  (b)  that  begetting  is  also  a, 
symbolic  term  for  God's  efficient  activity  in  the  realms  both 
of  matter  and  of  spirit :  (c)  that  virginity  has  no  connection 
wliatever  with  what  the  New  Testament  means  by  it,  since 
it  is  compatible  not  only  with  marriage  but  with  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse:  (d)  that  Philo  does  not  speak  of  any 
actual  historic  [lerson  as  virgin-bom  in  the  sense  of  exclud- 
ing or  denying  the  human  fatherhood.  He  speaks  of  the 
birth  in  the  ordinary  way  both  of  Isaac  and  of  Rebekah's 
children— while  at  other  limes  he  allegorizes  them  tn  his 
regular  manner.  Philo's  peculiar  use  of  terms,  his  con- 
founding of  natural  and  supernatural,  and  his  extravagant 
allegorizing  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages  taken 
frtnn  Cherubim: 

"Abraham.  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  if  there  be  any  of 
like  zeal  with  them,  are  not  represented  as  knowing  their 
wives  ...  for  they  who  live  with  these  men  are  in  name, 
indeed,  wives,  but  in  fact  virtues  (Cher,  xii.,  cf.  Allegories 
iii.  xxxiii-  xxix). 

"But  it  is  not  lawful  for  Virtues  which  are  the  parents 
of  many  perfect  things  to  associate  with  a  mortal  husband, 
but  without  having  received  the  seed  of  generation  from 
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any  other  being,  they  will  nevet  be  able  by  themselves  alone 
to  conceive  anything.  Who  tlien  is  it  who  sows  g-ood  seed 
in  them,  except  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  the  unbegotten 
God,  he  who  is  the  parent  of  all  thingfsi'"   [rk  avfiTravra 

"And  I  will  bring  forward  as  a  competent  witness  in 
proof  of  what  I  have  said  the  most  holy  Moses.  For  he 
introduces  Sarah  as  conceiving  a  son  when  God  beheld  her 
by  himself,  but  to  htm  who  was  eager  to  attain  unto  wis- 
dom, and  his  name  was  called  Abraham"  {Cher,  xiii)."'' 

These  statements  and  many  others  like  them,  reduced  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  form  of  common  sense,  mean  simply 
that  the  sons  of  promise,  ideally  considered,  come  from 
God.  Philo  would  not  have  denied — indeed,  does  not.  but 
on  the  contrary  affinns- — that  the  physical  liuman  being 
known  as  Isaac  was  begotten  by  Abraham  and  bom  of 
Sarah.  A  scheme  of  thought  which  turns  a  woman  into 
a  virtue  who  brings  forthj  in  a  purely  idealistic  manner. 
various  "perfect  things",  obviously  has  no  place  for  the 
function  of  a  human  father  whose  begetting  is  literal  and 
physical.  The  father  suffers  a  change  in  Philo's  thought 
by  which  he  becomes  a  contemplative  philosopher  to  whom 
the  various  perfect  things  are  presented  by  the  virtue  who 
is  known  as  his  wife.  The  whole  scheme  is  consistent  and 
absohitely  unreal.  The  philosophical  father,  the  allegoHcaJ 
mother  and.  so  to  speak,  the  theosophical  child  belong  to- 
gether. Philo  could  not  evaporate  the  mother  into  an 
allegory  and  the  child  into  a  principle  and  leave  the  father 
with  flesh  and  bones.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that 
no  such  tiling  as  an  actual,  historical  virgin  birth  ever  came 
within  the  range  of  Philo's  thought.  He  first  denudes  the 
mother  of  reality  and  then  attenuates  the  rest  of  the  family 
into  harmony  therewith,  making-  an  abstract  philosophy  of 
human  l>eings.  We  can  see  absolutely  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  any  man  educated  enough  to  read  Philo's  writings 
could  have  understood  him  to  teach  a  literal  virgin  birth  or 

*  The   facts    upon  which    these    statements    resi   have    been   brought 
together  by  Orman,  Am.  Jour.  of  Thiol.,  Vol.  ]V,,  pp.  49lff. 
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to  mean  by  the  supernatural  birth  of  the  sons  of  promise 
anything  more  than  their  teachers  had  always  meant.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  New  Testament  statement  was  due  to 
Philo's  influence,  there  would  be  tn  connection  with  it  some 
evidence  of  interest  in  other  Philonian  ideas,  especially  in 
the  allegorizing  of  Scripture  which  formed  the  staple  of 
Philo's  thinking.  The  Philonian  atiTiosphere  is  pervasive 
and  the  method  full  of  charm  to  one  who  adopts  it.  But 
Matthew  was  a  literalist  rather  than  an  allegorizer,  and  both 
Infancy  narratives  are  pegged  to  the  earth  of  actuality  by 
matter  of  fact  statements.  Mary  is  no  allegorized  virtue 
(albeit  assuredly  virtuous)  ;  her  character  is  too  genuinely 
human,  her  task  too  difficult,  her  life  too  humble,  and  her 
experiences  too  poignantly  real  to  be  imaginary.  Whether 
Philo's  thought  has  influenced  John's  prologue  or  not,  it  has 
assuredly  exercised  no  influence  on  tlie  Infancy  documents. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  much  too  say  that  after 
careful  and  candid  search  we  have  found  no  external  start- 
ing point  save  in  the  actual  occurrence  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment statement  concerning  the  Birth  of  Christ.  Nowhere 
except  here  do  we  find  the  birth  of  a  Being,  normally  human, 
apart  from  physical  generation. 

Canoftdaigiiaj  N-  Y.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet. 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Tne  SzuciOH  of  Evolution,     By  Ca»ma-     Braintree:    C.  Josceljnc, 
Bookseller,  High  Street.    1906.    8vo.,  pp.  305.    Price  ifd  net. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  attempt  lo  show  not  merely  that  evolution  is 
consistent  with  Christianity,  but  that  Christianity  is  demanded  by 
evolution  and  can  be  explained  only  on  the  basis  of  it.  As  such,  while 
not  the  first  or  the  solitary  one  of  its  kind,  it  is  probably  the  Iwst. 
Indeed,  the  discussion  is  marked  by  clearness  and  vigor  of  expression, 
by  adequate  information,  by  bi?ldncss  and  ■even  originality  of  conception, 
and  by  a  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  which  are  as  admirable  as  they 
arc  rare  in  any  department  of  litcriiturei  but  particularly,  perhaps,  in 
that  to  which  this  essay  belongs. 

Who  Carma  is,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  certain,  howevef,  that  he  is  a 
Christian  who  has  become  ctiamoured  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolu- 
tion rather  than  an  evolutionist  who  has  becotne  interested  in  Chris- 
liaiiily.  His  nintive  is  more  religious  than  scientific,  I1  is  certain,  100, 
that  he  is  a  Protestant  and  an  Arminian.  It  is  in  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity alone  that  he  finds  evolutio?!  continuing,  and  it  is  the  Arminian 
doctrine  of  the  will  that  he  holds.  It  is  certain  also  that  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  tlie  Bible  as  "the  Word  of  God".  It  is  the  cause  and  not 
the  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  nation;  it  is  from  above,  not 
from  below;  it  is  of  God,  not  of  man.  Indeed,  Carina's  ultimate  aim 
in  writing  would  seem  to  b^  to  show  that  the  true  theory  of  evolution, 
instead  of  supporting  and  even  necessitating  that  destructive  criticism 
of  the  Bible  which  i!  has  undoubtedly  inspired,  is  really  fatal  to  it. 
To  accept  it,  one  must  repudiate  evolution  utterly.  For  example, 
"nothing  is  gained  by  attempts  to  postulate  a  revelation.  It  is  rot 
explained  or  accounted  for,  but  merely  becomes  an  absurdity.  If  we 
attribute  the  New  Testament  to  the  Dark  Ages,  it  is  not  more  really 
natural  or  less  miracvilDWs.  but  has  become  completely  irrational  and 
incredible  miracle.  If  we  attribute  the  Law  of  Moses  to  the  Exile,  it 
becomes  totally  inexplicable.  Possibly  the  master  mind,  which  per- 
ceived that  the  Tabernacle  was  invented  to  explain  the  Temple,  may 
eventually  arrive  at  the  equally  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  composed  at  the  Council  of  Nice^  in  order  to  explain 
and  accoimt  for  Christianity.    Theories  which  place  the  result  before 
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the  csnse  and  the  end  before  the  beginning  are  literally  as  well  aa 
figuratively  preposterous," 

And  yet,  admiTable  a&  are  Carma's  spirit  and  aim,  and  striking  as 
arc  many  of  his  exposures  of  the  fallacies  of  the  destructive  crilicism 
of  ihe  Bible,  wc  cannot  escape  tlic  conviction  that  his  own  argument 
breaks  down  a1  precisely  tlie  two  must  vital  points. 

1.  Evolution  9$  he  conceives  it  is  not  evoluti(>n  as  it  is  commonly 
nndcmood.  He  admits  that  it  is  not  Haeckel's  theory.  That  is  false 
because  it  b  so  niaterialislie  as  to  leave  no  room  for  s  rational  evolu- 
tion. \tithcr  docs  he  espouse  Spencer's  view.  Though  it  substilutcs 
force  (or  Haeckel's  mailer,  it  involves  equally  the  absurdity  of  "an 
etefttal  evoFutJon  rendered  forever  abortive  by  an  eternal  dissolution". 
Nor  docs  even  Lc  Conte  please  him  much  better.  His  theory  Carma 
regards — and  probably  rightly— as  essentially  pantheistic.  One  and  ail, 
they  lind  tlie  caiuse  of  the  progress  of  Baiurc  in  nature.  This  is  why 
ihdr  schemes  are  correctly  termed  evolutionary,  whether  it  be  an  evo- 
lutii^n  of  matter  or  oi  force  or  of  the  immanent  God,  They  all  c<;)iiccive 
of  nature  as  evolving  what  is  in  her  and  because  of  what  is  in  her. 
Bui  this  is  just  what  Carma  is  at  most  pains  to  deny.  "'The  cause  of 
this  progress",  he  says,  "cannot  be  found  in  nalurc."    "It  is  impossible 

.for  anything:  to  bring  fonh  what  it  never  contained,  or  to  bestow  upon 

nething  else  a  higher  existence  than  its  own."    In  a  word,  it  is  not 

ulntion  that  Carma  is  championing;  it  is  what  Dr.  W.  G,  T.  Shcdd 

call&  d^ydopmcnt  and  which  he  has  described  ta  cleadv  and  beautifully 

in  the  opening  chapter  of  his    History  of  Chrislion  Doclrint.     It  is, 

liverefore,  a  view  ai  the  very  opposite  pole  from  the  accepted  theory  of 

volulion.     It  traces  the  continuity  of  progress  not  to  forces-  resident 

fin  naiure;  but  to  the  Supreme  Person  who  is  the  author  of  nature  and 
irho  is  itidependeni  of  it  and  who  is  above  it  Hence,  (o  write  as 
Carma  does  is  misleading.  What  he  has  shown  lo  be  consistent  with 
Oiristianrty  is  not  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
mcnt;  yet  ibc  impression  that  he  makes  on  the  ordinary  reader  Is  that 
(hat   is   essential   iti   wh.it   is  commonly  understood  as   evolution   is 

l«Onstslent  with   the  pfcsti positions  of  the  Christian   religiou,     This, 

pioiircvcr.  is  precisely  what  he  does  not  be!ievc  nnd  what  he  would  deny 
most  vigorously.  His  discussion,  therefore,  misses  its  point  utterly. 
It  IS  as  if  one  were  to  commend  boss-rule  when  what  he  meant  was 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 

2.  Christianity  as  presented  by  Carma  is  not  the  Christianily  of  the 
lihle.     Our  limits  keep  us  from  mentioning  all  or  many  of  the  differ- 

ence«.     Chief  among  them,  perhaps,  are  these: 

a.    The  doctrine  of  creation.    This  is  best  expressed  in  Carma's  own 

^Words  on  p.  5 :   "Everything  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  universe 

list  be  included  in  the  act  of  creation,  but  we  must  not  suppose  that 

lie  act   was   in    time  or  instantaneous   and  that   it    is  only   the  effect 

f*l!Ji;b  is  pfescnied  to  us  as  a  gradual  development.     It  is  the  eternal 

act  itself  which  is  gradually  presented  to  the  finite  mind  in  the  evollt- 

lioo  of  the  universe."     .     .     .     "Prngress  is  one  aspect  of  creation." 
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In  A  word,  as  evolution  presupposes  dme  ard,  tberefore,  a  di\'ine 
cause,  SD  this  cause  operates  or  creates  by  means  of  evolution.  That 
is,  evolution  is  the  process  of  creation.  God  creates  the  world  hy 
evolving  JL  Kow  litis  is  pantlicism  pure  an-d  jirjiple,  God  cnust  either 
call  the  world  into  being  out  of  nothing  by  the  word  of  his  power  or 
he  must  evolve  it  out  of  himself.  Unless  the  world  were  eternal,  no 
other  course  is  conceivable;  and  if  the  world  were  eternal,  Carma's 
insistence  on  creation  would  be  irrational.  The  Chrislianity,  therefore, 
which  he  r<;pre$e»ts  evolutic-n  as  demanding  and  a  alone  cx{>laiaiiiK 
is  just  paniheisni.  If  creation  and  evolution  be  but  the  eternal  aspect 
and  the  temporal  aspect  of  one  and  the  sa^ne  thing,  this  must  be  so. 

b.  Carma's  position  with  regard  to  special  creation  and  divine  inter- 
vention. This  is  ruled  oat.  "Since  we  must  think  of  the  process  of 
becoming  as  a  cotitinuoua  developm'enl  and  a  harmonious  progress  10 
one  great  event,  St  is  evident  that  special  creations  are  excluded.  The 
partial  acceptance  of  the  principle  is  illogical.  We  cannot  make  man  an 
exception.  He  is  a  part  of  the  universe  and  must  have  been  created 
with  the  universe  and  deveJoped  in  due  time  by  evolution"  (p.  9). 
Now  setting  one  side  the  particular  qy^siiwi  as  to  the  origin  oi  man, 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  Christianity  presupposes  special  creations 
and  divine  interventions.  It  itself  claims  to  be  one.  Whether  as 
respects  the  race  or  the  individual,  it  affirms  itself  to  have  come,  not 
up,  out  of  the  creation,  by  evolution,  but  down,  from  heaven,  by  imme- 
mediate  creation.  It  is  not  that  in  redemption  or  in  regeneration  God 
acts  more  realty,  more  personally,  than  he  is  conceived  to  do  in  evolu- 
tion. It  is  that  he  acts  otherwise.  He  puts  out  his  own  hand  into  the 
stream  of  evolution,  and  thus  he  brings  about  what  through  it  alone 
even  he  never  could  have  effected.  The  Christian  man  is  tirst  of  all 
and  above  all  "a  new  creature",  the  ei7ect  o£  a  special  creation,  the 
result  of  a  divine  intervention.  He  who  falls  to  sec  this  misses  the  very 
point  of  the  Gospel. 

c.  Carma's  doctrine  of  man,  As  might  be  supposed,  this  would 
link  man  more  closely  with  the  creatures  below  him,  \Vhot[y  the 
product  of  evolution,  there  must  be  no  break  between  him  and  the 
other  animals.  Hence,  Adam,  who  is  so  far  removed  from  them  as  to 
give  names  to  them,  may  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  man.  He  is  the 
"first  parent  of  civilized  man,  and  his  office  was  the  redemption  of 
humanity  from  barbarism".  Nor  is  it  true  that  man,  as  no  other 
creature,  has  been  made  like  God.  That  he  was  created"  in  his  image" 
does  not  mean  this.  Il  means  that,  as  does  the  whole  creation,  only 
more  clearly,  man  "reflects  and  reveals"  God.  Hence,  there  is  no 
suggestion  even  of  a  break  between  him  and  nature,  What  is  highest 
in  man  is  not  as  it  were  a  ray  from  the  glory  of  the  Creator;  it  is 
rather  the  perfection  of  the  glcry  of  the  creation.  To  some  this  may 
seem  very  pretty,  but  it  certainly  is  not  Christianity.  This  assumes 
that  man  differs  from  the  whole  creation  in  that  he  has  been  made  like 
God.  This  is  why  the  creation  has  been  subjected  to  him.  This  is 
why  he  can  know  God.    This  is  why  it  is  not  wrong  tor  God  to  give 
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«ven  his  Son  Tor  his  redemption.  In  a  word,  Carma'B  doctrine  of  man 
would  make  th«  Gospel,  not  a  mystery,  for  it  is  already  the  myalery 
into  which  even  the  angels  desire  lo  look:  but  an  atisurdity  ihat  men, 
not  to  say  aiigels,  could  not  tolerale. 

d  Canna's  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  is  dtstinclly  humanitarian. 
"Oirist.  who  is  the  emhodiment  of  Christia.mty,  may  be  des-crlhed  as 
the  Man  of  Evolution,  because  he  is  at  once  ilic  person  in  whom  man 
attains  perfection  and  the  person  in  whom  he  is  bom  again  into  a 
new  and  better  esis^tence"  (p.  52).  That  is,  our  Lord,  unique  and 
high  though  ihe  position  is  which  is  assigned  (o  him,  is  of  ihie  earth 
and  of  man.  Indeed,  (his  is  asserted.  "Oirist  is  man  and  is  developed 
Dtit  of  man"  (p.  15^1,  But  the  Xew  Testament  makes  him  the  Son 
of  God  and  affirms  thai  h<?  came  down  from  heaven. 

This,  however,  is  sufficient.  Were  there  space,  it  would  be  inter- 
cstins  10  show  bow  in  other  respects,  notably  the  fall  a::d  sin.  Carma 
departs  widely  from  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  In  a  word, 
if  bis  discussion  proves  anything,  it  is  thai  "the  religion  of  evolution 
must  lie  a  gospel  qtiile  other  than  that  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
arisi". 

Carma's  initial  and  chief  error  would  seem  to  be  that  he  would 
make  evolution  the  only  modi:  of  divine  operation.  It  must  explain 
everything  or  nothing  (p.  9).  That  it  is  a  mode  of  God's  procedure, 
we  freely  admit;  hut  that  it  is  his  only  mode,  we  cannot  deny  too 
strenuously.  God  causes  evolution.  He  calls  the  germ  into  being  out 
oi  nothing  and  sets  ti  evolving.  He  is  immanent  in  the  entire  process 
of  evoluiiofl,  personally  sustaining  and  directing  it,  bringing  out  of  it 
by  means  of  resident  forces  what  he  himself  in  the  beginning  put  into 
it.  But  beyond  all  this,  God  interposes  in  the  course  of  evolution.  At 
mticai  epochs  he  puts  into  it,  as  he  did  when  he  originated  it,  some- 
thing RCW-  something  that  would  never  have  appeared  in  the  course 
of  evolution  but  for  such  interposition,  something  that  does  appear 
liecause,  and  only  because,  he  has,  not  by  means  of  resident  forces 
but  by  the  direct  exercise  of  his  own  power,  himself  injected  it.  To 
ilcny  such  special  creation  is  to  repudiate  Christianity  at  the  outset, 
as  to  identify  evolution  with  creation  is  to  misrepresent  evolution. 

pTineeloti.  WajJAia  Brentom  Greene,  Jb, 


The  Pbobluk  of  Fwth  and  Freedom  in  the  Last  Two  CEffrumES, 
By  Jobs  Oman.  M:.A.,  B.D..  D.Phil,,  Author  of  Vision  and  Author- 
ity. 8vo, ;  pp.  x^iv.,  443.  ^ie*  York:  A,  C  Armstrong  &  Son,  3 
and  5  West  Eighieenih  Street    1906. 

Wc  have  in  this  ample  volume  the  sixth  aeries  of  Kerr  Lectures; 
»nd  however  we  may  differ  from  some  of  its  conclusions,  wc  must  allow 
that  it  is  not  unworlhy  of  its  predecessors,  Indeed,  in  grasp  of  the 
problem  considered  and  in  acquaintance  with  the  literature  bearing  on 
it  Dr.   Oman's  discussion  will  bear  comparison  with  tlie  first  series 
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of  KcTT  Lcctarcs,  "Tbe  Oiristiao  View  of  Gcxl  and  die  World."  bj 
Prof.  James  Orr;  and  higher  praise  ci>nld  scarcely  be  given.  At  the 
•amc  Usic,  wc  can  not  Iielp  feeling  thai  ihe  ns-k  which  oar  author  set 
bimsclf  is  imposiible  within  the  Umiu  pennitted  to  him.  Though  he  i& 
a  master  oi  generahzauon  and  ai  concise  and  pr^naot  ejtpre^sioa, 
even  he  hardly  succeeds  in  so  outlining  the  history  of  religious  tfaou^t 
and  effort  during  the  last  two  centuries  as  to  enlighten  on  the  reUttoa 
of  these  to  the  fundamcnlat  problem  discussed  those  not  already  in- 
formed In  a  word,  though  of  necessity,  too  much  is  presaiiposed  and 
omitted. 

The  problem  which  Dr.  Oman  considers,  and  which  is  "the  ultimate 
problem  of  at  l«ast  the  last  two  centuries,"  is  "the  relation  of  Faith 
and  Freedom,  the  problem  of  how  Faith  is  to  be  absolute  and  Freedom 
absolute,  yet  both  one."  His  review  and  criticism  of  the  successive 
and  varimis  attempts  of  the  last  (wo  centuries  to  solve  this  problem, 
as  Jesuitism,  English  Deism,  German  Rationalism.  Romanticism,  the 
High  Church  movement,  the  Tiibingen  School's  llieory  of  Development, 
Rilschl's  Theology  of  Experience — this  historical  review  "emphasiics 
the  significance  of  freedom."  To  be  more  specific,  it  shows  thai  '"the 
absolute  distinctions  of  freedom  are  not  affected  by  evolution,"  the  gov- 
erning conception  of  (he  igth  century  as  gravitation  was  that  of  the 
181I1.  Thus  the  progress  of  the  centuries  has  only  brought  out  more 
dearly  "the  absolute  distinction  in  morals,"  "absolute  lives  in  history," 
the  "absolute  necessity  of  religion,"  the  "absolute  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions",  tbc  "absolute  difference  between  Christ 
and  other  men."  It  suggests,  too,  "a  basis  for  principles  of  criticism," 
it  shows  "  the  union  of  God's  power  and  love,"  it  "assigns  its  right 
place  to  llic  church,"  it  "promises  a  philosophy  of  history."  AW  these 
are  highly  desirable  results;  yet,  whether  because  of  the  necessity  of 
extreme  condensation  or  not,  our  author  has  not  convinced  us  that 
these  are,  in  every  case,  actual  results.  For  example,  we  can  not  see 
how  the  conception  of  evolution  has  not  even  obscured  the  absoluteness 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  This  might  not  be  so, 
were  the  evolution  only  of  the  recognition  of  this  distinction.  It  is 
true  that  as  the  slow  development  of  eyes  would  not  afEect  the  light, 
so  the  evolution  of  a  moral  nature  need  not  affect  the  right.  Right  is 
right,  whefhirr  or  not  we  see  ii  to  be  so.  But  the  p^int  of  the  theofy 
of  evolution,  ac  least  as  it  has  commonly  been  held,  is  that  it  is  the 
moral  ideal  as  well  as  moral  discernment  that  is  evolved.  What  con- 
stitutes right  depends  ultimately  on  our  feeling  of  need  as  social  beings 
and  this  feeling  of  social  need  has  itself  been  evolved  out  of  mere 
gregarious  instincts.  Hence,  it  docs  not  appear  how  the  abso- 
luteness of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  can  be  niaintainciL 
Grant  that  it  does  emerge  in  consciousness  like  a  flash.  Grant  that  as 
such  it  docs  seem  to  be  absolute.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  everything  else.  In  a  word,  ihe  question  of  origin  can  not  be  set  to 
one  aide.  What  a  thing  is  is  not  independent  of  what  it  has  icome  from 
or  even  of  how  ll  has  come.    The  relative  can  never  develop  into  the 
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absolute.  To  b«  absoluu,  the  moral  ideal  muBt  lie  wholly  outside  of 
the  process  of  evolution. 

Yet  while  at  ihis  point  as  well  as  at  several  others  we  sh^MiM  be 
compcllvd  to  ejtccpl  to  our  author's  position,  wc  gladly  acknowledge 
and  would  most  heartily  emphasire  ihe  n»hiliiy  of  ihe  spirit  and  goal 
of  his  argument.  As  it  seems  to  us,  he  does  not  ailways  sec  to  the 
centre  of  difficulties,  hut  be  never  loses  sight  of  "the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God"  as  the  (nie  weaning  of  life  and  the  Feal  end  of 
history.  Religion  is  more  than  the  church;  it  ij  more  than  religious 
services :  and  though  men  were  never  so  ready  to  recogiiiie  this  as 
to-day.  no  vigorous  reaSirination  and  clear  reillust ration  of  it  can  be 
excessive. 

Frimc^lon.  VfnuAK  Bbekton  Gregke,  Jr. 

CawsT  AND  BUDBHA.  By  JosiAB  Neisom  CusHtNC,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Mis- 
sionary for  Forty  Vears  in  Burma,  Late  President  of  the  Rangoon 
College.  With  an  Appreciation  of  the  Author  by  Henry  Melville 
King,  Paator  Emeritus  of  the  FJfSt  Baptist  Church  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  8vo„  pp  i6o.  Philadelphia— 'American  Baptist  Pubfication 
Society — Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  SL  Louis,  Atlanta,  Dallas. 
1907. 

Sekmoss  of  .\  Bufri>Hiar  Abhot.  Addresses  on  Religious  Subjects  by 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Soycn  Shafcu.  Lord  Abbot  of  EiigaStu— ji  and  Kendio 
— ji,  fCamakura,  Japan.  Including  the  Sutra  of  Forfy-two  Chapters. 
Translated  from  the  Japanese  ms.  by  Daiseli  Teitaro  Suruki.  With 
portrait  of  Ihe  Author.  8vo, ;  pp.  vii,  220.  Chicago.  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.  London  Agents,  Kegcn  Paul,  Trench 
Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1906. 

Two  more  interesting  and  illuminating  books  on  Buddhism  could 
scarcely  have  appeared.  The  former,  by  one  of  ihe  able.'st  miBsionaries 
of  (he  American  Baptist  Church,  gives  a  singiiarly  cEear  prL-scnlalioa 
of  this  most  formidable  of  ihc  religions  of  the  East  and  an  equally 
ttrildng  comparison  of  its  teachings  and  results  with  those  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  comparison  is  all  the  more  instructive  because  of  (he 
writer's  eminently  judicial  temper  and  his  evident  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  true  in  the  system  which  he  is  discussing.  We  are  interested  lo  note, 
thai  he  regards  Buddha,  not  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  a  quiet  reformer 
of  Brahmaiiism;  that  he  considers  the  life  and  character  of  BuHiiha,  so 
far  as  we  cain  get  a  picture  of  them,  as  among  the  most  lovely  that  have 
ivct  bles-sed  Ihe  world;  that  while  holding  to  the  historicity  of  the  chief 
events  in  his  alleged  career,  he  is  at  pains  lo  point  out  the  immense 
inferiority  in  this  respect  of  the  story  of  Buddha  to  the  Gospels;  that 
while  he  treats  Buddhism  as  x  religion  on  the  ground  that  it  is  com- 
monly taken  to  be  such,  he  denies  its  right  to  be  so  considered:  that  he 
charaetcrizes  it  as  (Jisiinctly  atheistic;  and  that  he  exposes  the  incon- 
sistency between  its  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  its  teaching  as  to  transmi- 
gration, and  also  Ihe  absurdity  of  its  practice  of  prayer.     It  may  be 
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added  that  not  the  least  charm  of  the  book  is  its  chaste  and  eleeant  style. 

The  second  of  these  two  volumes  might  well  be  regarded  as  written 
in  illustration  of  the  first,  were  it  not  that  it  wa§  pubhshed  a  few 
months  earlier  and  that  it  expounds  the  eastern  and,  as  the  author  would 
say,  the  "more  devebped"  Buddhism.  In  spiK  o(  this,  however,  and  in 
spite,  too,  of  the  fact  that  he  writes  to  commend  his  creed  to  Americans, 
his  sermons  set  forth  fairly  enough  the  more  fundamental  principles  of 
the  western  and  more  orthodox  Buddhism  which  Dr.  Cushinu  presents. 
The  serrn'.ins  themselves  are  models  of  terse  and  elear  exposition  and  the 
English  into  which  they  have  teen  translated  is  fascinatingly  good. 

Princeton.  Wiluam  Bkenton  Greene,  Jh. 

The  Evolution  of  RixiaoMS.  By  Edward  Bierer..  8vo.;  pp.  xv.  3S5. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London.  The  Knickerbocker 
Press.    tgo6. 

This  is  a  comparative  discussion  of  the  different  great  religious 
systems  of  the  world,  and  an  argument  for  a  universal  religion,  tt  ts 
wrillen  from  the  standpoint  of  Itbtfal  Uniiarianisra,  but  not  with  the 
grace  of  many  of  that  school  or  with  the  logical  force  and  scholarship 
of  some.  Indeed,  it  is  neither  convincing  in  argument  nor  attractive  in 
style.  It  will,  however,  serve  one  purpose,  whether  useful  or  not  is 
another  question.  It  is  really  a  thesaursus  of  the  stock  objections  to 
orthodox  Christianity,  of  the  frivolous  ores  quite  as  much  as  of  the 
serious. 

Princeion.  William  Beentqn  Gbeene,  Jr. 
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The  Okicin  and  Pekmanemt  Value  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Lit- 
crtaure  in  Yale  University.  "Ye  shall  know  the  Truth  and  the 
Truth  shall  make  you  free."  New  York:  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons, 
1906.    8vo. ;  pp.  xii,  270.    li.oo  n«l. 

OtfTLINES    FOa  THE    StUDY   OF    BiBLtCAL    HlSTORY    AND   LlTERATTTIlE,       By 

Frank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.  D„  Sometime  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  and  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Archaeology,  Yale 
University,  and  Henry  Thatcbcr  FowLeh,  Ph,  D,.  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  History,  Brown  University.  With  Maps  and 
Charts.  New  York;  Charles  Scrihner'a  Sons,  igoC  Svo.;  pp.  xiv, 
233,  plates  vi.    $1.25  net. 

These  two  books  from  the  same  publishing  house  may  be  reviewed 
togelher.  since  they  possess  a  characteristic  (ealure  in  common.  Pro- 
fessor Kent  states  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  "(he  origin  and  per- 
manent value  of  the  Old  Testament'"  "within  the  al!  to  brief  limits  of  a 
Christmas  vacation".    The  haste  of  composition  has  been  pointed  to  as 
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inconipatil)le  wilh  thoroughness  of  ireatmenL  The  criticism  is  unfair. 
The  previous  studies  of  Professor  Kent  in  ihis  line,  extending  over 
years,  and  popuJar  Icclures  upon  the  tiii^me  had  furnished  him  witii  the 
material.  It  only  remained  to  g^ive  form  and  coherence  lo  matter  already 
itt  his  disposal.  .And.  dcUilnless,  the  discourse  is  more  flowing  because 
ihe  pen  sped  so  rapidly.  At  any  rate,  the  literary  charm  of  the  bock  is 
great,  _\n4  beyond  this  attractiveness,  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
states  his  doctrine  is  winsome,  and  his  teaching  is  so  phrased  thai  it 
may  often  be  interpreted  up  to  the  loftiest  and  purest  conception  ol  the 
subject  whidi  the  Christian  church  has  ever  entertained.  The  book  cm- 
bodies  much  that  agrees  with  the  best  moderii  thinking  on  these  themes. 

Oi  a  different  character,  hut  adapted  to  its  purposCt  is  the  other  work, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sanders  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Fowler, 
It  is  noi  intended  (or  continuous  reading,  lut  is  offered  simply  as  a  guide 
to  students.  It  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  Scriptures  and  a  series  of  questions  on  these  writings.  The  authors 
gcntrally  refrain  from  slating  their  own  views,  Their  aim  is  rather 
to  present  the  literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with 
Uftle  tlnCancnical  writings,  in  the  true  chronological  order^  as  they  con- 
ceive of  It,  to  suggest  matters  for  investigation  by  the  student  of 
these  documenls.  to  furnish  him  with  suitable  guidance  in  the  study  of 
these  problems  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  relevant  printed  dis- 
cussions, and  then  to  leave  him  to  himself  to  form  and  furmulale  his  own 
Conclusions.  The  number  of  reference  books  cited  in  the  leM  is  properly 
limited,  while  a  much  fuller  bibliography  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

Ir  6ur  judgment  neither  of  these  works  will  long  endure,  despite  the 
Rholarty  labor  that  has  been  expended  upon  them;  for  they  rest  on  a 
foundaiion  that  appears  to  be  crumbling.  They  are  based  on  the  theories 
OE  the  Wcilhausian  school  concerning  the  origin  {-f  the  Israelites,  the 
course  of  their  religions  development,  and  the  growth  of  the  Old  Tesia- 
Rienl.  But  it  has  become  quite  evident  thai  the  fundamental  positions 
of  this  school  were  assumed  with  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  (act 
that  law  andliterature.  religious  doctrine  and  ritual. had  already  reached 
a  high  slate  of  development  when  Moses  began  his  work  fgr  the 
advancement  of  his  people.  He  undertook  his  labors  under  great 
advantages,  in  an  environment  of  attainment.  This  fact,  which  is 
steadily  gainingthe  recognition  of  biblical  scholars,  is  seen  by  increasing 
numbers  to  be  fatal  to  the  particular  scheme  of  development  in  Israel 
which  is  assumed  by  llie  Wellhausian  hypothesis, 

Princtlon.  John  D.  Davis, 


Israsl's  Gousk  Ace.  The  Story  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  J. 
Dick  FtiMiNC,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and 
Apologetics,  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  Edinburgh:  T,  &  T, 
Dark,  38  George  Street,  1907,  8vo, ;  pp.  160.  Price  45  centj, 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

TWs  little  book   belongs  to  the   series  of  "Handbooks   for    Bible 
Gasses  and  Private  Students  edited  by  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.. 
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and  Rev.  Alexander  Wliyte,  D.  D."  It  goes  somewhat  beyond  its 
lille  and  covers  nol  only  "'Ispael's  Golden  Ag*,"'  bm  gJso  Hie  conquest 
of  Canaan  and  "Israel's  Iron  Age,"  The  author  steles  to  penetrate 
beneath  ihc  events  into  their  causes  and  relaiions,  and  into  the  motives 
of  the  actors  in  Ihcm,  He  writes  well;  and  l<t  thojc  members  of 
Bible  classes  who  are  already  thoroughly  faniiliar  with  the  particulars 
of  the  biblieal  history,  this  survey  from  a  philoscpliical  standpoint  will 
prove  ailractivc  and  illurninalinK, 

The  work  is  iiiarrcd  liy  Inw  views  of  Israel's  religious  teachers  and 
teadiins,  and  by  a  vacillating  adherence  lo  current  subjcciSvc  criticisin. 

frinceton.  Jobs   D.   Davis, 


Daniel  ani>  His  Prophecies.  By  tlie  Rev,  Chaki£s  H.  H.  Wrjcht, 
D.D..  Trin.  Coll..  Dub.;  M..A,..  Exeler  Coll.,  Oxon ;  Ph.D.  of  the 
Univerisity  of  Leipzig;  Donnellan  Lecturer  in  tljc  University  of 
Dublin  (i68d-i);  Bamplon  Lecturer  (1S78);  Griniieid  Lecturer  on 
ilie  Stpluagint  (1893-7);  ^nd  Public  Examiner  in  Semitic  Lan- 
guages in  the  Honours  School,  University  of  Oxtord  (iSfW,  1895), 
London;  VVillcams  and  Norgale,  14  Henriclla  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  1906.  i6mo. ;  pp.  xxii,,  334.  Imported  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.     $2,50  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  widely  known  for  hfs  compact  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament"  and  his  elaborate  exposition  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Zechariah.  His  work  displays  competent  knowledge  of  the 
literature  on  Daniel ;  and  it  is  marked  by  fulness  and  frankness  of  dis- 
CUESion,  ealtnnes.5  oF  tone,  court cSy  towards  critics  and  cxcgetes  [>f 
Opposite  views,  an  easy  style,  sober  restraint  in  interpretation,  and  a 
dose  adherence  to  the  subslanlial  matters. 

The  salieut  points  of  this  treatise,  and  the  conclusions  that  determine 
the  place  and  value  one  must  assign  lo  ihe  Book  of  Daniel,  are.  that  the 
prophet  Daniel  was  known  to  Ejickiel ;  Ibat  the  book  i&  an  then  tic  a  ted  as 
true  prophecy  by  the  endorsement  of  Chriit;  that  itic  fourth  kingdom 
is  the  Roman  empire;  and  that  the  seventy  weeks  bej^in  in  the  year 
457  E.  C,  when  the  decree  of  Artaxerxcs  was  issued  to  Eira.  The 
KUthor's  peculiar  views  that  affect  the  general  argument  are:  i.  His 
theory  of  an  Aramaic  original  for  the  entire  Book  of  Daniel.  From  it 
chapters  ii-vii  were  taken  boilily  as  copies.  2,  His  theory  that  chapters 
xi  and  xH  do  not  contain  the  prophecy  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
penned  by  the  prophel.  l«il  are  a  paraphrase  by  an  inlcrpretcr  of  Daniel. 
The  question  of  the  text,  which  Ihis  theory  implies,  is  cslremely  im- 
portant. The  additions,  to  Daniel  which  are  included  in  the  .\pocrypha, 
the  form  of  the  book  partly  in  Aramaic  aitd  partly  in  Hebrew,  the 
obscurities  of  the  test  and  the  variations  in  ihe  versions,  untie  in 
wanting  the  investigator,  that  many  problems  remain  unsolved;  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  book  that  has  had  its  vicissitudes;  and  ihai  the 
text  before  him  must  be  received  with  peculiar  caution,  Nevertheless, 
because  of  the  present  limited  critical  apparatus,  these  chapters  must  be 
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acc<:p(c<l  in  ihcir  present  form  by  Ihe  exeEcte  and  llip  critic  as  tJie  basis 
ot  their  work;  and  yd  to  many  tlicre  is  always  the  hauiitiits  fvar  that 
the  prophecy  in  tlicsc  two  chapters  particularly  tloc^  not  lie  before  «s  in 
its  original  form,  hiil  is  a  piirapiiraae,  as  Dr.  Wright  believes,  or  at 
least  cutilattis  a  marginal  gloss  or  iwo  inilieddcd  in  it.  The  wilirc 
tibric  of  the  e^tcgesis  and  crilicisni  of  liu"  Book  of  Daniel  rests  pri- 
iDirily  on  these  two  chapters.  The  slightest  pi'ssiblc  iiK>ditic3lioa  of 
the  tcxl  would  neccssitalc  a  wholly  ilifFcrL-nt  iritrprciation  of  this 
pardcular  prophecy  from  (he  minute  exposition  that,  natwithstanding 
all  the  obstacles  which  lit  in  its  way.  is  yet  the  moH  favored  one  at 
prcs<rnt,  and  would  require  3  rccoiis true! ion  of  the  arguments  for  the 
date  and  chai-^cter  of  the  booh. 

Giapicrs  iii  and  iv  -^f  Dr.  Wright's  book,  constituting  about  one- 
eijhth  of  the  work  and  treating  of  the  references  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  til  the  secular  history  of  Babylonia,  arc  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
In  (act,  tJie  arcl]»o]ngy  seems  to  have  been  obtained  at  second  hand, 
anil  n-i'i  to  have  been  thoroughly  nia&tcrcd  at  that.  For  example,  Dr, 
Wright  has  failed  to  notice  the  simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  chn-nological  divergence  between  Dan.  i:  i  and  Jer.  25:  i.  It  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  two  statements  give  the  same  date,  and 
owe  ilicir  diversity  to  the  ililTi-rence  that  existed  between  the  scribes  of 
Palciline  and  Babylonia  in  the  method  of  reckoning  regnal  years.  It 
is  siranEe  ta  read,  remembering  the  views  of  the  author,  that  ilie  writer 
■of  Dintcl  "seems  to  have  been  well  acquaiiitcd  with  ibc  Books  of  the 
Kiag:s  and  the  Chronicles"  "and  Ezra"  <pp.  iij.  134),  And  it  is 
slranger  still  to  be  told  that  in  Ihe  year  539  B.  C.  "there  was  still  a 
Jewish  monarch  living  in  retirement  iit  Babyhn"  (p.  i^t).  Why  ttoes 
Dr.  Wright  say  that  "according  to  Winckler"  Neriglissor  married  a 
diughier  of  Nebucliadnezrar?  (p.  123).  There  is  a  greater  auihority 
for  this  faa,  none  less  than  Berosus. 

PrintftoH.  Jcras  D.  Davis. 


Tbs  Loud  of  Glosv,  A  study  of  the  Designations  of  our  Lord  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  especial  reference  to  His  Deity,  By  Benja- 
min B.  Wabpiflii,  Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Ntw  York:  .American  Tract  Society;  London:  Hodder  &  Stough- 
lon.    i<w-    8vo.,  pp,  3J3. 

What  is  attempted  in  lliii  book  is  primarily  a  survey  of  the  desig- 
oationi  wliich  the  New  Testament  writers  apply  to  our  Lord,  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  a  sense  of  the  attitude,  intellectual  and  emotional, 
snyiained  by  them  to  the  Lord's  person.  But  a  secondary  purpose  is 
intertwined  with  this.  This  is  to  exiubil,  by  this  example,  the  clearness 
and  itrcngth  of  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  our  Lord's 
usenlial  divinity.  The  book  is  thus  fundamentally  an  exposition,  and 
actually  an  afgiunent.  it  will  attain  its  end  only  if  it  both  conveys  to  ihe 
reader  a  plain  general  account  oi  the  whole  body  of  designations 
applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament,  and  fixes  in  his  mind  a 
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dear  conviction  that  to  our  Lord's  first  followers  as  a  whole,  and  to 
Himself  as  well.'Hc  was  nothing  other  ihan  God  manifest  in  !hc  flesh. 
The  starting  point  of  both  the  expoEitton  and  the  argtimeiit  is  taken 
from  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  and  the  material  offered  by  them  is  dealt 
with  more  fidly  than  that  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  ia  adduced  rather  as  ccrroborativc  than  as  original  evidence. 
The  disposition  of  Hie  matter  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
headings  of  the  successive  sections :  Introductory;  (lie  Designations 
of  our  Lord  in  Mailhew ;  Matthew's  Conception  of  our  Lord  ;  the  Desig- 
nations of  our  Lord  in  Luke  and  their  Implications:  the  Jesus  of  iKe 
Syneplists;  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists,  the  Primitive  Jesui;  [iic 
Designations  of  our  Lord  in  John  and  their  Significance;  the  Desig- 
nations of  pur  Lord  in  Acts  and  their  Significartce;  the  Corroboration 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul;  the  Witness  of  the  Epistle  to  ihe  Hebrews; 
the  Witness  of  the  Apocalypse;  the  Issue  of  the  Investigation. 

Any  value  the  book  may  have  is  very  greatly  increased  by  the  full 
and  accurate  index  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  cited,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Kerr,  Secretary  Cif  the  American  Tract 
Society,  to  whom  also  is  wholly  due  any  accuracy  which  may  have  been 
attained  in  printing  the  book.  The  great  pains  which  Dr.  Kerr  has  taken 
in  verifying  the  numerous  references  with  his  own  hands  and  otherwise 
watching  over  the  actual  printing  of  the  bowt,  have  made  the  printed 
volume  almost  as  miic!i  his  as  the  author's;  and  the  authpr  takes  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  them  and  returning  his  thanks  for  them. 
There  arc  two  other  indexes,  one  of  which  gives  a  list  of  the  designa- 
tions onr  Lord  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  while  the  other  notes 
the  authors  cited. 

Prmcelon,  B.  B,  Wajutelb. 


Si.  pAui  The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  H.  Weinel,  Professor  Extra- 
ordinary of  Theolo^  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  a.  BiENEMAKN,  M,  A.,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Moh- 
KJSON.  L.L.  D.  London;  Williams  and  Norgate;  New  York: 
G.  P.  Paliiam's  Sons.    1906.    8vo,  pp.  xiv,  399, 

Professor  Weinel's  vivid  portrait  of  Paul,  as  seen  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  modem  critical  school,  has  already  been  before  the  public 
for  some  time  in  its  German  form.  It  appeared  first,  in  large  part, 
in  a  scries  of  papers  which  attracted  wide  attention,  printed  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  radical  journal,  thft  ChriiUicke  Weli.  Then  in 
its  completeness,  in  book  form.  The  English  translation  now  before  us 
reproduces  the  brilliant  German  work  only  in  its  contents;  the  charm- 
ing form  of  the  original  has  largely  evaporated  in  the  process  of  its 
transfusion  into  a  new  language.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  of  the 
volume  will  obtain  from  it  what  it  primarily  contains— Professor 
Weinel's  portrait  of  the  Aposlle  Paul. 

This  portrait  is  injured  somewhat  by  the  narro'wness  of  the  fousda- 
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tion  on  which  it  it  built.  For  Professor  Wdnel  accepts  as  Irom  Paul 
only  the  four  major  Episiles — Romans.  Corinthians.  Galatian^ — to- 
gether wilh  Philippians  and  !,  Thcssaloniaiis,  and  knows  no  other 
primary  source  of  informalion  concerning  the  Apostle  except  ihe 
so-callfd  "Travel-documem"  incorporaieil  in  Acts.  Il  is  far  nior« 
jnjurcd,  however,  by  certain  peculiarities  of  itilcrprctalioii,  by  wliich 
Professor  Wcinel,  standing  over  his  viciim,  farces  upon  him  a  series 
of  opinion;  and  points  of  view,  which  his  language  will  hardly  endure, 
but  which  Prof.  Weinel  ihinWs  must  be  whal  he  intends  to  say  because 
he  finds  them  in  the  Pharisaic  literature  of  late  Judai5rn — and  was  it 
not  from  the  circle  of  the  Pharisees  that  Paul  sprung?  It  is  most  of 
all  injured,  however,  by  the  double  purpose  which  informs  Prof. 
Weincl's  sketch.  It  is  nni  merely  to  paint  as  irue  and  vivid  a  picture 
of  Paul  as  possible  that  he  writes:  but  to  validate  a  new  view  of  Paiul 
and  his  place  in  the  development  of  "Christianity",  and  above  all  to 
commend  a  new  view  of  "Christianity"  to  our  generation.  "Our  task", 
he  says,  "is  to  understand  a  character  of  the  first  ceniuiy.  in  and  for 
ihii  our  twentieth  cenlufy,  to  repfcseni  ihc  everlasting  questions  that 
assail  ihe  human  heart  in  the  Apostle's  features  of  human  weakness 
and  human  greatness,  and  guided  by  this,  its  "second  founder',  lo  obtain 
lomc  pre]imina.ry  grasp  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  Christianity" 
(pL  12),  Since  his  ultimate  purpose  is,  thus,  by  means  of  Paul,  to 
cotnnnend  a  new  view  of  Christianity  !o  the  world.  Prof,  Weinet  cannot 
complain  if  we  find  his  work  more  useful  as  an  exposition  of  this  new 
Christianity  than  as  a  portrait  of  Ihc  Apostle— full  as  it  may  be  of 
useful  "broken  lights"  thrown  back  on  the  life  of  Paul. 

The  new  view  of  Christianity  which  Professor  Weinel  wishes  to 
hrlher  by  this  sketch  of  one  of  the  early  heroes  of  the  Christian 
rtligion.  is  thai  it  consists  so  utterly  in  an  attitude  of  soul  to  God, 
CMiccived  as  Father,  that  it  is  tnlirtly  independent  of  all  those 
^Ipesiions  of  dogma  with  which  It  has  been  un fortunately  identified 
Arough  the  a^es.  It  was  Paul  above  all  others  who  enangled  Chris- 
tianity with  conceptions  of  a  Fall,  of  Original  Sin,  of  an  incarnated 
Heavenly  Being,  of  an  Atonement  bought  in  blood,  of  a  Sacramental 
•jitern.  of  a  Ittniied  Elhteal  outlook.  But  these  things  were  but  the 
husk  of  his  religion,  brought  with  him  from  his  Pharisaic  training; 
ind  reprenent  neither  the  heart  of  the  man  nor  the  essence  of  the 
QiHstian  religion.  Penetrating  beneath  this  hard  shell  of  Pharisaic 
ifogma.  the  nineteenth  century  has  discovered  the  real  Paul,  and  it  is 
tiinc  now,  as  the  Iwenlidh  century  Opens,  that  the  whijle  world  should 
know  him.  thai  they  may  admire  and  love  him  as  he  deserves,  instead 
nf  being  repelled  by  him  as  they  now  are — witness  Lagarde  and 
Sietische.  And  so  doing  it  has  not  only  discovered  Paul  but  also 
uved  the  Christian  religion.  For  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Christianity  cannot  survive  in  this  our  modern  world  if  it  is  to  be 
weighed  down  with  all  these  outworn  dogmas,  which,  to  speak  sliortly, 
no  k-nger  correspond  with  our  conception  of  the  universe  or  oE  God. 
While  it  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  Paul  is  fundameatally  the  author 
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of  this  dogmatic  "Christianity",  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  this  dog- 
matical Christianity  was  accidental  to  his  retigion,  and  that  in  its 
essence  it  is  the  simiilc  faith  in  God  as  Father,  which  Jesus  taught, 
which  along  with  Jesus  Paul  commends  to  us.  "Wherever  fire  is,  there 
are  drosi  and  ashes  too,"  and  we  ar?  tQ  preserve  not  the  dross  and 
ashes  but  the  pure  flame.  Paul  was.  no  doubt,  the  first  to  develop 
those  ideas  by  which  "the  religion  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  was 
changed  into  the  laith  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  man  Jesus"  (p.  140). 
But  we  are  not  "to  call  every  man  a  heretic  who  cannot  accept  Paul's 
myf^tid^m  or  repeat  !he  Shibboleth  of  'the  living  Christ",  because  hia 
modem  outlook  on  the  universe  forbids  him  to  do-  so"  (p.  146.)  :  or 
who  refuses  to  make  of  the  dogma  of  the  atonement,  instead  of  a  hoi; 
life,  the  nnrrow  gate  which  leads  to  the  kingdom  o(  heaven  {p.  169). 
It  is  not  what  Paul  brought  with  him  from  Judaism  but  what  he  found 
in  Christianity  which  concerns  us.  And  in  him  as  in  Jesus  "the  living 
core  and  center  of  all  religion  is  joy  in  the  Divine  S  on  ship" :  and  this 
abides,  though  we  ean  no  longer  find  ourselves  at  home  in  his  doq- 
irinal  system.  Thus  eloquently,  Professor  VVelncl  pleads,  through  his 
picture  of  Paul,  fo-r  an  undogmatie  Ciiristianity  or  rather  for  a  Chris- 
tianity whose  dogmas — dogmas  of  ur propitiated  forgiveness  of  udck- 
piated  sin  to  all  who  will  lo-ok  to  God  for  it — are  qiiile  diffcrenl  from 
the  dogmas  by  which  Christianity  has  thus  far  conquered  the  world 
to  iiaelf. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Paul  the  dogmatist  suffers,  a  little  at  the  hands 
of  Prof.  Weinel  the  non-dogmatist.  The  whole  dogmatic  system  qI  the 
great  theologian  is  looked  somewhat  pityingly  upon  as  a  soiled  and 
fagged  suit  of  old  clothes  not  yet  put  off.  The  weaknesses  of  the  maa 
are  thrown  into  high  lights  to  explain  his  failure  more  purely  to  realirc 
the  high  call  of  the  Christian  spirit.  But  the  greatness  of  the  man, 
the  thinker,  the  organizer,  the  Christiati,  ia  seen  too  clearly  to  be 
quite  obscured  even  by  this  envelope  of  weaknesses.  And  it  is  just 
here  that  Prof-  Weinel's  book  becomes  valuable.  Its  lesson  is  that  we 
may  reject  the  whole  mass  of  Paul's  teaching,  and  yet  he  forced  to 
discover  that  Paul  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  neglected  and  loo  noble  3^ 
man  not  to  be  admired  and  loved,  The  query  is  whether  so  great  and 
so  noble  and  so  true  a  man  can  be  so  admired  and  loved  as  Prof. 
Wcinel  bids  us  admire  and  love  him,  and  yet  so  disregarded  Ar  even 
despised  in  his  teachiug  and  in  his  testimony  to  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  and  value  of  that  teaching:  whether  we  must  not  ultimately 
take  our  place  by  Nietzsche  and  curse  him,  or  else  with  the  whole 
Christian  world  and  bless  him?  Is  Prof.  Weinel's  attitude  of  a  some- 
what supercilious  patronage  quite  tenable  with  respect  to  a  man  like 
Paul?  And  beyond  that  lies  another  question  of  some  importance. 
Can  "Christianity"  after  all  be  interpreted  as  consisting  of  The  philosoph- 
ical faith  of  the  nineteenth  century,  baptiz'cd  with  the  bare  name  ol  _ 
Christ,  or  must  it  not  be  held  to  be  what  has  been  taught  us  by  Christ  I 
and  His  apostles?    When  we  have  "exchanged  the  thought  of  a  special 
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rdigion  throughout  all  humanity" — what  warrant  remains  for  calling 
this  universal,  natural  religion  by  the  specific  nameof 'Christianity"— a 
name  w-htdi,  up  to  to-day.  has  betn  restrvcd  not  for  universal  natural 
reSigion,  but  (or  a  very  specitic  form  of  revealed  religion  tndwd?  We 
uwd  (c.  speak  of  this  universal  natural  rcliBion  as  ihc  "higher  heathen- 
ism". I«  its  character  altered  by  th*  modem  insistence  that  it  should 
rather  be  called  "Christianity"?  "  Christ  is  Jiity  as  Old  as  Crealion"  is 
the  litle  of  an  old  Dcistic  voluinc.  "Christianity  as  broad  as  the 
universe" — the  aliCinity  is  express.  Perhaps  Christianity  is  tii>  longer 
tenable:  but  we  shall  gain  nothing  by  calling  what  we  think  tenable 
*' Christianity". 
PriMilon,  Midfummer,  1906.  B.  B.  Warfieu), 


Jesus.  By  W.  Boc;sset,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Translaited  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan;  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  D,  Morrison,  LI_D.  London:  Williams  &  Norgale;  New 
York;    G.  P-  Putnam's  Sons.     1906.      Crown  8vo, ;  pp.  vi.,  in. 

Professor  Bousset's  Jesus  and  his  Was  vHssen  wir  von  Jtsus  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  read  together.  The  latter  booklet  stands  related  to  the 
former  sometliing  like  prolegomena  to  performance:  in  il  Professor 
Bousset  vindicates  his  right  to  attempt  a  portrait  «f  Je^us  and  indicates. 
the  basis  upon  which  he  attempts  it.  The  occasion  of  this  vindication 
was  supplied  by  twfo  of  Kalthoff's  a-Etonishing  books,  the  Das  Christus- 
problein  and  the  Die  Entstehung  des  Christ cntums.  In  these  Kalthoff 
contended  that  modern  criticism  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  not  only 
had  bankrupt-cd  itself,  and  left  itself  no  materials  for  forming  a  residual 
conception  of  Jesus — a  position  which  is  frankly  taken  to-day  by  many 
highly  esleemed  critics  such,  c.  g.,  as  Pflciderer— but  had  actually  oblit- 
erated the  figure  of  Jesus  from  history  and  left  us  without  ground  for 
assumittg  even  the  existence  of  such  a  person, — a  position  in  which  he 
ranges  himself  with  certain  Dutch  critics  of  a  generation  ago  (Piersoni 
Nabcr,  Loman)  and  is  supported  only  by  a  free-lance  here  and  there  like, 
lor  example,  our  American,  W.  B.  Smith,  who,  however,  while  sharing 
Kalthoff's  negative  conclusions,  vigorously  repudiates  his  "crudities" 
and  especially  his  positive  conception  of  Jesus  as  "merely  a  social-ethical 
Ideal".  It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  a  "conservative"  or  an  "apologist", 
accustomed  as  such  to  bear  the  scorn  of  the  "critics",  to  see  a  critic  like 
Professor  Bousset  sitting  in  the  scat  of  the  "conaerv alive"  and  standing 
in  the  place  of  the  "apologist".  And  this  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  reappearance  in  Professor  Bousset,  as  "conservative"  and 
"apologist",  of  all  those  points  of  view  and  methods  of  argumentation 
We  have  been  accustomed  lo  see  flouted  when  occupied  and  employed 
by  other  "conservatives"  and  "apologists".  We  ace  greatly  inclined  to 
whisper  wonderingly  to  ourselves,  Is  Professor  Bousset  also  among 
the  prophets?  and,  sitting  at  hi?  feet,  to  leam  over  again  many  things 
we  knew  perfectly  well  before,  but  had  no  reasn^n  to  believe  Protcssor 
Bousset  and  his  fellow -critics  had  yet  learned. 
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We  lesrn  here  afresh,  for  example,  that  historical  investigation  cancot 
be  dominated  by  theories  of  orderly  dtvelopmenl,  and  that  the  methods 
of  physical  science  csnnot  safely  be  carried  over  into  this  sphere — in  fad, 
that  ihosc  who  shall  btary  this  "new  raclliod"  have  long  been  standing 
before  the  door  (,p.  lo).  We  learn  also  h-erc  afresh  that  profarie  history 
itself  assures  us  that  Christians  already  existed  in  ihe  Roman  Empire  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  governing  body  at  a 
period  only  some  len  or  twenty  years  removed  from  ihc  traditional  dale 
of  the  denth  of  our  Lord,  and  that  this  fact  by  itself  renders  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Persnn  of  the  Founder  i?  only  a  tigmenl  of  the  imagination 
exceedingly  difficuh  (p.  17).  We  learn  here  also  afresh  that  the  testi- 
mony which  Pan]  bears  lo  Jesus,  a  testimony  not  lo  be  set  35id>e  by  a 
ihcory  of  pseudcpigraphy  more  facile  than  reasonable  (p.  zo).  and  not 
to  be  weakened  hy  a  sys.iemaiic  blindness  to  the  facts  (p.  ^5),  puis 
wholly  beyond  dispute  not  only  the  existence  of  Jejus,  but  the  main 
outlines  of  His  lite  <p.  25:  and  Weincl,  Saint  Paul,  Ihe  Afan  and  His 
Worb.  could  have  laughl  Bou&sel  to  go  much  further  here).  We  learn 
also  here  afresh  th^ii  iiur  Evangelical  literature,  whith  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  Paul  and  yet  presents  precisely  the  same  porirail  of  Jesus 
■which  he  draws,  carries  us  back  well  into  the  first  generation  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  (pp.  34.  40),  and  presents  to  us  the  testimony  of  the 
earliest  Palestinian  coninmnily  of  Christians.  And  we  also  learn  here 
afresh  even  that  it  is  mere  hyper-criiicism  lo  decline  lo  derive  historical 
facts  even  from  John's  Gospel  (p.  76,  note  jgL  In  a  word,  in  hts 
capacity  as  ''conservative''  and  "apologist"  Professor  Bousset  (airly 
establishes  a  firm  basis  on  which  a  trustworthy  portrait  of  the  historical 
Jesus  can  be  erected.    And  in  this  we  rejoice;  yea,  and  shall  rejoice. 

The  trouble  is  that  Professor  Bousset  is  unaccustomed  to  wear  the 
garb  of  "conservative"  and  "apologist",  and.  flinging  it  olf  as  soon  as 
his  fear  of  KaKhoEf  permits  him  to  do  s&,  forthwith  pfioceeds  to 
minimize  the  gains  he  has  registered  when  acting  "in  that  capacity", 
and  to  unbuild  as  far  as  possible  what  he  had  built  up.  Here  we  have, 
for  example,  the  lestiniony  of  Paul  and  of  the  Evangelical  iradttion, 
each  taking  us  back  to  within  a  very  few  years  of  Ihc  death  of  Jesus, 
representing  between  them  the  Witness  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity of  Ihc  first  generation  after  Christ.  Their  testimony  is  abso- 
lutely consentient.  They  agree  not  only  in  their  testimony  lo  the 
general  course  of  Jesus'  life  in  Ihc  world.^thal  He  was  bom  of  the 
seed  of  David,  tliat  He  preached  ihc  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  that  He 
went  about  doing  good  and  attested  His-  claims  by  works  <>{  power, 
that  He  established  a  sacrament  in  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood, 
and  died  on  The  cross  as  a  ransom,  for  sinners,  and  that  He  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  was  seen  by  many  and  ascended  on  high  the  Lord  of 
all,  from  whence  He  is  lo  be  expected  again  to  consummate  His 
Kingdom— but  also  in  their  testimony  10  who  and  what  Jesus  was,  what 
He  came  to  do,  what  was  the  significance  of  His  life  and  death,  and 
what  His  relation  is  to  those  who  trust  in  Him  as  iheir  Saviour  and 
Lord.    Professor  Bousset  explicitly  allows  that  Paul  and  the  Evangelists 
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are  at  on*  in  these  things.  "Already  for  Mark  Jesus  is  not  only  the 
Messiah  of  ihe  Jewish  pi^ople,  but  llie  miraculous  Son  of  God  whose 
glnry  shone  in  this  world;  and  it  has  been  righily  emphasized  iliat  in 
this  respeci  tiur  iliree  first  gospels  are  dislinguished  from  tlie  Fiiurih 
only  in  degree,"  "'For  the  failh  of  [he  commuiiitj'.  wliich  is  Kiuired 
already  by  our  eldest  evangcHsi,  Jesus  is  the  miraculous  Son  o(  God, 
on  whom  failh  lays  hold,  and  who  is  exalied  quite  to  God's  side."  "For 
Mark  already,  as  in  (he  Cos^pel  ot  Paul,  the  diief  ihing  in  Jesus'  life 
ia  his  suffering  and  death."  And  yet  Professor  Bousset  refuses  to 
acMpi  this  lestiniony!  It  was  the  universal  earnest  conviction  of  the 
entire  Christian  community  at  least  within  ten  or  twenty  years  of  Jesus' 
death  that  this  was  not  only  what  Jesus  was  and  did.  !mt  what  He  rep- 
resented Himself  as  being  and  doing,  This  community  contained  in 
ilstif  personal  attendants  of  Jesus  who  had  companied  with  Him 
throug-hout  His  public  career.  Paul,  for  example,  had  assodated  with 
Ihc  "first  disciples"  of  Jesus  and  learned  of  them;  he  had  even  dc- 
velci[ied  differences  on  matters  of  serious  moment  with  them  and  had 
withstood  them  to  the  face:  but  these  ditferenccs  never  touched  on 
the  malters  of  Jesus'  essential  claims  and  teachings,  what  He  was,  and 
what  He  came  into  the  world  to  do,  and  how  He  compassed  it  in  His 
life  and  death.  The  combined  tesiimony  of  Paul  and  ihe  Evangelists 
amounts  thns  10  the  most  remarkable  body  of  first-hand  witness  10  the 
career  and  teachings  of  the  fountler  of  a  religion  the  world  has  ever 
sem.  And  yet  Professor  Boussel,  after  validating  it  in  his  capacity  as 
"cottservalive"  and  "apologist"  for  the  fact  of  Jesus"  personal  existence, 
sets  il  all  lishtly  aside  at  llie  precise  point  where  it  pleases  him  no 
Longer  10  play  ihis  role!  And  when  we  ask  after  the  grounds  of  this 
remarkable  proceeding  we  get  really  nothing  but  a  platitude  about  "faith 
being  the  foe  of  history", — and  the  impossibility  of  one  seeing  clearly 
who  believes  aitd  honeirs! 

It  is  not  failh  only,  however,  which  can  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
historian.  Professor  Bousset  has  had  occasion  to  observe  that  In 
the  case  of  Kalihoff.  It  is  equally  visible  in  Ins  own  case.  For 
his  refusal  to  follow  the  witness  of  Paul  and  the  Evangelists  in 
their  tesiimorty  to  the  mannef  of  tnan  Jesus  was  and  the  nature  and 
bearing  rf  His  teaching  is  every  whit  as  arbitrary  as  KalthoR's  refusal 
lo  follow  them  in  their  lestimony  to  His  objeciive  existence  and  influ- 
ence as  a  person  in  this  world  of  ours,  Of  course.  Professor  Bousset 
has  his  "reasons"  for  bis  refusal  10  follow  this  witness  and  exhibits,  great 
skill  in  presenting  tliese  reasons.  Has  not  Kalihoff  also  his  reasons? 
and  docs  not  he  also  know  how  lo  set  them  forth  persuasively?  And 
art  the  one  scl  of  reasons  any  less  wire-drawn  than  the  other?  Pro- 
fessor BoDssct  feels  sure  that  he  can  penetrate  beneath  ihe  iradition  of 
Jesus  cmhodicd  in  the  Gospels  to  the  real  Jesus — that  to  the  keen  eye 
of  ihc  careful  (iroapcctor  in  this  field,  ever  and  anon  through  the  soil  of 
tradition  the  granite  of  historical  truth  peeps  through.  When  one 
addressed  JcEUS  with  the  title  "Good  Master",  did  He  not  respond 
Ihai  none  hut  God  was  good?    When  miracles  were  demanded  oi  Him 
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liid  He  not  refuse  to  work  them?  Did  He  not  in  the  Farable  of  ihe 
Prodigal  Son  picture  God  as  forgiving  without  propitiation?  Did  He 
hot  alwiiy5  pgiiit  His  hearers  directly  to  God  and  keep  Himself  always 
in  the  background?  But  docs  Professor  Bousset  forget  that  he  owes 
whnt  knowledge  he  has  of  all  these  ineiderts  to  the  very  Evangelists 
who  leach  Him  that  Jesus  was  precisely  the  contrary  to  what  He 
would  fain  imagine  Him  to  be?  And  does  it  not  occur  lo  him  that 
possibly  these  Evangelists — and  the  whole  Christian  community  of  the 
firat  age — may  have  better  interpreted  them  than  he  is  doing,  when  he 
aialtes  thetn  eoniTadJet  in  principle  the  whole  conception  of  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Master  to  illustrate  which  they  record  ihem?  It 
certainly  is  a  very  odd  way  to  write  history  to  proceed  from  the 
beginning  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  body  oi  first-hand  witnesses 
are  wrong  in  the  essential  features  of  the  presentation  they  give  and 
that  only  that  js  (rustworthy  in  their  report  which  can  be  twisted  by 
skillful  manipulation  into  a  contradiction  of  their  point  of  view. 

Halting  thus  abruptly  in  his  "conservative"  career,  Professor  Botissei 
rescues  from  Kalthoff's  skepticism  a  "historical  Jtsus",  but  refuses  in 
his  own  skepticism  to  accept  the  "historical  Jesus".  His  difference 
from  Kalthoff  Is,  then,  al  best.  Only  one  of  degree.  Both  agree  that 
the  "Christianity"  which  now  exists  and  which  has  existed  since  at 
least  the  second  generation  was  not  the  creation  of  Jesus;  and  that  (he 
Jesus  which  has  been  believed  in  at  least  since  Paul  and  the  Evangelists 
depicted  Him  for  u&  is  the  creation  of  "Christianity".  They  differ  only 
as  lo  whether  behind  the  whole  niovement  which  we  call  "Christi?.nity" 
we  need  to  assume  any  person  called  Jesus  at  all.  Kallhoff  thinks  not: 
he  is  sure  that  to  everyone  imbued  with  the  principles  of  modern  his- 
torical science  it  will  seem  absurd  to  think  of  Chrislianiiy,  as  a  partic- 
ular culture-phcnonieiion  and  a  development- form  of  communal  life,  as 
the  work  of  an  individual  founder  of  religion  and  therefore  as  finding 
its  essense  and  origin  in  a  historical  Jesus.  Boussct  responds  tha,t 
"Christianity "as  it  came  to  b*,  certainly  cannot  be  traced  back  to  Jesus 
(p.  i6),  but  that,  though  it  transformed  itself  so  grossly,  so  rapidly, 
nevertheless,  "the  decisive  impulse  to  the  whole  movement"  must  be 
assigned  "to  a  specific  point"  and  must  have  had  its  "center  in  the 
personalities  of  Jesus  and  Paul"  (p.  13).  If  this  ''historical  Jesus"  is. 
however,  thus,  not  the  "historieal  Jesus"  of  the  Christian  tradition,  the 
question  becomes  pressing  what  kind  of  a  historical  Jesus  He  was.  The 
hoolt  now  before  us  is  an  answer  to  this  question.  And  its  real 
significance  lies  precisely  in  ihis^thal  it  makes  known  in  detail  for  us 
how  Professor  Bousset  and  his  fellow  scholars  really  conceive  of  that 
Jesus  whose  real  existence  they  wring  from  the  hands  of  the  KalthofTs 
and  Smiths  of  our  modern  world. 

It  has  already  become  superabundantly  clear  that  the  "historical 
Jesus"  which  Professor  Bousset  rescues  from  the  destroying  hand  ij 
not  at  all  the  Divine  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  the  World,  of  our  New 
Testament  records.  ProfeMOf  Bousset  is  modest  enough  in  disclaiming 
Jull  knowledge  of  this  personality.     But  one  of  the  things  he  is  quite 
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Wre  of  is  that  He  was  in  no  sense  a  heavenly  being,  as  Paul  and  the 
£vangdi£lE  depict  Him.    He  not  only  n<ver  claimed  praxis  ten  ce ;  He 
expressly  distinguished  Himself  from  God  and  eonsistenily  p^e^c^ted 
Hini-«e]f  as  but  God's  servant.     True,  He  called  Himself  the  "Son  of 
ll3n"^lhough,  of  coarse,  not  with  ihe  persistency  with  whicli  He  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Gospels  as  doing  this,  and  only  late  in  His  life  and  only 
in  moments  of  deepest  emotion,— and  only  <Eha!!  we  not  say  it?)  in  a 
somewhat  Pickwickjan  sense!    The  reason  of  His  employment  of  this 
Afcssianie  liile  of  Himself  was  that,  though  feeling  Himself  to  be  the 
MessiaJi,  he  ihrank  fr&tu  the  most  current  Mesiianic  title  of  Son  of 
David,  because  of  its  popular  implicaiions  of  a  temporal  rule  at  Jerusa- 
lem.   Therefore  He  adopted  this  one  instead, — although  it  bore,  from  its 
origin  in  Daniel's  great  vision*  the  implication  of  heavenly  origin  and 
preexistence — which  He  by  no  means  meant  to  adopt  with  it, — the  truth 
being  that  "lo  Him  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  Man  meant  only  one  thing — 
His  return  in  giory"  (p.  194)  1     He  permitted  Himself,  then,  to  use  a 
title  of  Himself,  the  implications  of  ivhieh  He  repudiated,  as  we  must 
believe — because    "it    is    inconceivable    that    Jesus    who    stamped    the 
fear  of  that  almighty   God   who  had  power   to    damn  body   and  soul 
Together,  Upon  the  hcaris  of  hi^  disciples  with  such  marvelous  energy, 
and  who  could  speak  of  that  fear  because  he  shared  it  to  the  bottom 
of    bis    soul,    should    now    have   arrogated    to    himself    the    Judgeship 
of  the  world  in  the  place  of  God"  (p.  203)-    Which,  being  interpreted, 
seems  to  us  to  mean  merely  thai  Professor  Bousset  is  in  straits  here. 
He  cannot  deny  that  Jesu?  used  the  title  of  "Son  of  Man"  of  Himself; 
he  cannot  deny  that  this  carried  with  it  an  assertion  of  heavenly  pre- 
exisience  and  of  Divine  prerogatives:  and  yet  he  cannot  bring  himself 
to  allow  that  Jesus  made  these  assertions  of  Himself,     Hence  he  ia 
in    straits    and    (hkc    Biographers,    who   impute    themselves    to    iheir 
victims)  he  extricates  himself  by  putting  Jesus  in  straits  instead.    The 
Evangelists'   way   is  better:    they    ritpresent  Jesus  as  calling   Himself 
the  Son  of  Man  because  He  wished  to  claim  for  Himself  all  that  name 
imports. 

This  instance  may  stand  as  a  sample.  The  Jesus  whom  Professor 
Botutset  presents  to  us  as  the  real  "historical  Jesus",  is  a  sadly  lowered 
Jesns  from  that  which  the  entire  body  of  the  testimony  gives  us:  a  Jesus 
who  was  a  mere  man  and  merely  a  man  of  His  times,  imbued  with  the 
points  of  view  of  His  day  and  race  and  situation,— filled  no  doubt  with  a 
pore  vision  of  God  and  of  His  Fatherly  goodness  to  man  and  with  a 
burning  compassion  for  man,  hut  limited  also  by  Hi:s  training  or  lack  of 
training,  by  His  opportunities  or  lack  of  opportunities,  and  by  His  one- 
tided  enthusiasms.  He  did  no  miracles,  but  only  wrought  such  wonders 
as  might  be  psychologically  mediated.  He  foresaw  no  future,  but  only 
walked  steadfastly  along  the  road  that  lay  before  him,  learning  much  as 
He  went — or  else,  when  a  rush  of  enthusiasm  seized  Him.  predicting  on 
estabTishment  of  a  kingdom  and  a  coming  back  in  glory  to  do  tt,  which 
never  happened  I  He  taught  no  new  moral  SySlem — nor  indeed  any 
moral  system  at  all:    and  the  separate  items  of  morality  He  taught 
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of  this  new  commentary,  edited  by  Prol,  D.  Johannes  Weiss^  of  Mar- 
bui^,  announces  the  safe  by  subscripliun  of  ihe  entire  first  edition 
I  half  year  before  its  eoinplctiun  as  well  a?,  v,  large  swljsertplttfni  to  ihc 
second  edition.  The  extremely  cheap  prices  at  which  the  work  is 
iuued;  its  popular-sciwnlific  character,  written  as  it  is  to  mtfet  the 
needs  of  those  who  know  something  of  the  critical  work  thai  has  been 
done  on  the  New  Testament  and  who,  without  crtlica.1  scholarship  of 
their  own,  wish  lo  have  the  results  of  lhi»  work  placed  before  them  in 
a  readable  forni;  written  also  by  men  who  are  recognized  and  efficient 
leaders  in  one  school  or  another  of  critical  scholarship  and  who  are 
yet  sufficiently  alike  in  point  of  view  and  Method  to  present  a  homo- 
genenus    piece  of   constructive   work; — all   these  elements    enter  in    to 

|nake  (lor  this  ccmmcn  lary  the  place  it  has  already  won  in  its  homeland. 
The  plan  and  point  of  view  of  ihc  work  are  set  forth  by  the  editor 
in  the  Beifleif^'Oft  sur  trste»  Aufiagt.  'The  work  attempts  to  open  1q 
the  inlclligent  and  thoughtful  reader,  interested  in  the  problems  of  our 
religion,  a  vivid,  historical  understanding  of  the  oldest  documentary 
lources  of  Chriilianily.  The  different  contribulora  are  to  he  free  from 
regard  for  tbeulogical  schools  or  parlies;  and  they  are  so  to  approach 
the  New  Testament  that  it  may  work  upon  ihem  uninlluenced  by  pre- 
suppositions   (ffaits  f'hne    P'(>rtiiigeiiomnie»keit)    to  the  end    that   they 

I  may  show  to  the  reader  the  thing  itself  as  il  is.'  After  due  warning 
to  those  for  whooi  the  work  is  not  inteibded — such  as-  still  retain  their 
childhood's  regard  for  the  Bible — the  editor  admonishes  those  for 
whom  the  work  is  intended  ag.iinst  judgments  of  detail.  He  would 
have  the  work  as  a  whole  produce  its  effect.  To  judge  of  details  would 
constitute  an  injustice  to  the  contributors  since  (hey  all  represent  a 
lommon  point  of  view  {Gesammtanjchauuittf)  in  which  one  pan  de- 
fends on  another  and  can  only  be  understood  in  its  connections  with  all 
the  others.  Hence  it  ts  asked  Ifigl  tmal  judgment  be  reserved  until  the 
compK'tcd  work  has  had  an  opportunity  to  produce  its  effect. 

The  first  LieferKitg  begins  with  an  able  sketch  by  Dr.  Jiilicher  on  the 
Uistoi7  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  New 
Tesiament,  or  more  particularly,  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
canon,   the   history   of   New   Testament    interprelalion,    and   the   history 

,l)f  The    transmitted   text   of   the    New   Testament    are    discussed.     Dr. 

'jGlieher's  results  are  well  known  from  his  EinleitKitij,  of  which  there 
»  an  English  translation.  In  his  concluding  paragraph  Dr,  Jiilicher 
expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  New  Testament  canon  for  what  it 
contains,—  i.  e.  the  character  of  its  contenls— but  more  ei^pecially  in 
its  original  form;  but  he  also  confesses  a  sad  disillusionment  in  regard 
to  [he  Qrareh's  shottcomings  in  its  care  of  the  New  Tesiament  text 
and  in  it*  cxegelical  labors.  In  his  review  of  the  history  of  New  Testa- 
ment inlerprctaiion.  closing  with  a  well  deserved  irilinle  to  Calvin, 
a  just  appreciation  o(  Luther's  strength  and  weakness  in  this  field. 
and  a  brief  reference  to  the  contributions  of  Pietism,  the  failure  to  give 
in  form  a  ti  0(1  about  modern  exegetical  work  constitutes  a  lack  which  is 
not  adequately  supplied  by  the  short  account  o£  the  course  of  modern 
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critical  worlc  on  the  New  Testament  froiq  Grotius  and  Simon  to 
Weiisacker  and  H,  J.  Holumann. 

The  editor.  Dr.  Johannes  Weiss,  contributes  the  introductory  and 
cxegetical  work  on  Ihe  Sjnoptic  Gospels.  The  airangcmcni  of  the 
matter  is  admirable.  After  the  inlraducuan  to  Ihe  first  three  Gospeb 
th*re  follows  the  «x«gc£i&  of  tlie  separate  Gospds  prefaced  by  a  short 
introduction  to  each.  The  divisions  into  main-  and  subsections  are 
given  in  h«avy  faced  type  as  are  also  the  more  important  notes.  In 
the  commcnlary  on  Mt.  and  IM.  the  sources  are  conveniently  indicated 
by  marginal  letters,  M  (Martcus),  Q  (Logia-Quelle),  and  S  <Sonder- 
Quelle). 

Dr.  J.  Weiss  adopts  and  builds  upon  the  results  of  the  two- 
document  theory  of  the  Synoptic  problem.  He  admits  that  this  theory 
has  not  solved  nil  the  elements  of  the  problem;  but,  in  spite  of  a  group 
of  scholars  who  still  defend  the  priority  of  Matthew,  he  thinks  that  this 
theory,  which  is  now  accepted  by  the  majority  of  competent  scholars,  js 
sufficiently  secured  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  cxegcticai  work.  The 
problem  of  ascertaining  the  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  primarily 
a  literary  problem,  but  its  solution  may  have  very  important  historical 
bearings  on  their  trustworthiness.  At  the  outset  Dr.  Weiss  raises  the 
(jUeSlionS  ; — Does  the  witness  of  the  Gosep's  to-  the  life  of  JesMS  rest 
on  fact?  Are  the  Gospels  trustworthy  historical  sources?  The  modern 
Spirit,  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  reaUty  and  trained  by  scientific 
historical  investigation,  rebels  against  accepting  ihe  Gospel  narratives 
as  records  of  what  actually  happened.  We  must  therefore  inquire. 
How  did  these  narratives  come  into  being  and  how  far  may  tbey  be 
trusted? 

A  comparison  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  with  the  Fourth  GuspeJ  tends 
to  commend  the  objectivity  of  the  former.  These  contain  some,  though 
much  less,  of  the  halo  of  heavenly  glory  that  surrounds  the  head  of 
the  Jesus  of  ihc  Fourth  Gospel.  The  same  result  follows  from  a  com- 
parison  of  the  Johannine  discourses  with  the  Synoptic  sayings  of 
Jesus.  Finally  a  comparison  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  matter  of 
language,  ordering  of  their  material,  etc.,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mark,  the  oldest  Gospel,  written  shortly  before  the  year  70.  constitutes 
one  of  the  two  principal  sources  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  other 
being  a  discourse  source  (Q).  of  which  Luke  has  preserved  the 
original  form  better  than  Matthew  whereas  Matthew  has  kept  the 
wording  betlcr  than  Luke.  Besides  ih-esc  two  sources  other  special 
BDurces  were  used.  In  Luke's  case,  however,  this  special  source,  includ- 
ing probably  the  Infancy-narrative,  may  have  been  simply  an  enlarged 
and  worked  over  form  of  "Q".  Matthew's  special  source  diverges 
widely  from  Luke's,  especially  in  the  Infancy-narrative.  It  contained 
also  a  number  of  miraculous  incidents  which  come  prolialily  from  a 
popular  tradition  in  which  Peter  played  an  important  role. 

Having  set  forth  in  general  his  view  ■of  the  sources  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Dr.  J.  Weiss  seeks  to  determine  their  different  strata.  This 
course  is  justified,  he  thitiks,  by  tht  fact  tliat  the  authors  of  tlie  Gospels 
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Wicre  not  the  first  to  write  Gospel  history  but  had  had  predecessor?.  The 
material  embodied  in  tic  Gospels  had  already  passed  through  various 
sugcs,  both  oral  and  written.  The  wEicle  of  the  Markan  material  was 
for  forty  years  unwrntcn  unlil  Mark,  shortly  befi^rc  the  destructioa 
ol  Jtruaalem.  ^vc  it  ihc  fixed  form  of  a  Gospel.  The  discourse  source 
(Q)  was  prohably  written  earlier,  certainly  before  70.  The  only 
titans  of  dctcxmining  the  historical  value  or  tni  si  worth  in  ess  of  such 
material  and  of  silencing  the  painful  rfoubls  that  must  arise  in  regard 
lo  the  faithfttlness  of  ftienjori«  Stretching  over  a  period  of  forty 
'years  is  not  by  ignoring  the  facts  or  by  a  pious  belief  that  God  would 
not  permit  damage  to  The  report  about  Jesus,  but  simply  by  thorough 
historical  investigation  and  criticism.  The  masters  whom  Dr.  J.  Weiss 
there  follow  are  Strauss  and  Weizsacker,  In  general  he  admits  mythical 
cl«nenis  in  the  Gospels  but  halds  that  the  main  features  of  the  portrait- 
ure of  Jesua  and  a  large  nimiber  of  His  words  have  been  preserved  faith- 
foUy.  The  process  of  separation  required  by  the  admission  of  mythical 
elements  in  the  Gospels  must  take  its  siarling  point,  according  to  Dr.  J. 
.Vltiii,  in  the  origin  and  devolopmcni  of  the  Gospel  traditions  up  lo  the 
'tofii position  of  our  Gospels;  for  the  history  of  the  faith  of  tarly 
Christianity  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  is  reflected  in 
the  Gospels. 

The  narrative  clement  in  the  Gospels  is  determined,   Dr.   J.    Weiss 

tbtnks.  by  Ihc  passion  idea,  the  Gospels  being  primarily  an  exhibition  of 

how  the  Son  of  God  came  to  suffer  gnd  die.    And,  althotigh  this  is  pre- 

'Knled  mainly  in  the  form  of  popular  tradition  of  incidents  or  groups 

jef  incidents,  its  historical  value  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 

Elthat  is  characteristic  both  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  has  been 

rtreserved.     Moreover,  a  careful  examination  of  this  tradition  reveals 

the  Pctrinc  origin  of  much  that  is  contained  in  Miark  and  also  (o  some 

extent  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  where  however  much  legendary  matter 

has  crept  in — a  characteristic  which  is  true  also  of  matter  from  other 

_«>urce5,  much  of  which  was  motived  unconsciously  by  Old  Testament 

rophecy. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  demon  possession  Dr.  J,  Weiss 
Itaics  his  attitude  toward  the  miraculous  clemcnis  in  the  Gospels. 
r'Evcn  in  Mark,  but  more  so  in  the  later  Gospels,  and  most  of  all  in 
John,  we  read  the  crassest  and  most  inconceivable  miracles  of  omni- 
potence; He  (Jesus)  walks  on  the  water,  multiplies  loaves  of  bread, 
changes  water  into  wine,  and  all  without  the  slightest  display  of  effort, 
as  if  Cin  His  case)  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  .  .  .  We  must 
either  accept  these  with  the  naive  faith  of  the  early  Church  as  miracles 
of  omnipotence,  or  wc  must  admit  that  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians 
has  falsely  attribined  {angedUJUetf  such  extravagant  {uberscbzvang- 
Ikhe]  things  to  a  Saviour  of  whom  they  believed  everything.  This 
was  done,  however,  not  with  (he  intention  to  deceive  but  in  the  uncon- 
cdoits  play  of  popular  fancy.  Moreover,  the  piety  of  the  ancient  world 
Siw  miracles  where  we  of  (n-day  behold  only  nature's  conformity  to 
law;  it  counted  on  miracle — a  really  divine  person  must  act  by  means 
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ol  miracle — ^whereas  wc  find  one  of  ihe  highest  revelations  of  God  in 
iusi  the  elemal,  unchangeable  course  of  the  world-order.  This  prin- 
ciple illumines  ihe  belief  of  ihc  early  Christians  in  the  rcsurrcciion 
(and  manifestly  also  of  some  modem  scholars).  The  effect  of  this 
belief  on  the  Gospels  may  be  seen  noi  cnly  in  ihe  re 511  rrcctjon -narra- 
tives: like  Old  Tcstameni  prophecy  it  furnished  the  mntive  for  the 
creation  of  Gospel  material,  in  this  case,  the  resurrections  attributed  to 
Jesus.  Another  motive  operative  in  a  similar  manner  was  the 
Messianic  theology,  the  effects  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  tempta- 
tion, the  Oavidic  aonship  ot  Jesus,  the  birth  in  BclMehcm,  etc.  (No 
mention  is  made  however  in  this  connection  of  Jensen's  Gilgamesh 
motive)  :  all  of  which  leads  to  the  concluiion,  said  to  be  painful,  that 
our  Gospels  contain  only  in  pan  clear  and  incontesiible  recoil ecli oris  of 
aciual  occurrences;  in  other  respects  they  must  be  read  not  as  historical 
sotiri^es  but  as  w)tiie5ses  to  the  faith  and  religious  fancy  of  the  early 
Oiurch.  of  which  they  are  so  largely  the  praductifsn. 

The  following  sections  of  the  Irtrodiiction  deal  with  the  wards  of 

Jesus.     The   early    Christians    had    little    besides    memory    and    hope. 

They  were  Jews  and,  even  though  not  trained  in  lh.e  Rabbinical  schools, 

they  must   hav<;   had  retentive  memories.     Moreover,  the  teaching  of 

Jesus  was  in  such  a   form  that  it  could  readily  be  reproduced.     The 

artistic  eompleteness  of  the  parables,  the  rliyihm,  the  parallelism,  the 

matter  of  His  sayings  must  have  lived  in  the  memory  of  those  who 

heard  Him.    There  are  indications,  moreover,  that  the  discourse  source 

(Q)  was  committed  to  writing  before  the  year  ?0.    But  what  of  Jesus' 

originality?     Many  of  His  sayings  have  parallels  in  Jewish  literature. 

Jesus  Himself  shared  the  views  of  His  time  about  Ihe  inspiration  of  Ihe 

Old    Testament,    which    He  Ttticw    and   used.     Others    drew    from    the 

sanie  sourc<-'  and  wh*re  there  is  similarity  Jesus'  originality  does  not 

suffer  by  the  loss  of  priority.     The  report  of  Jesus'  ssyings,  however, 

may  have    suffered   not    only    by    rcdactional    alleraiiors   but    also    by 

additions    from    Jewish    apocalyptic    and    prophetic    writings    such    as 

Enoch,  Ezra,  etc.,  for  these  writings  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 

early  Christians  along  with  the  Old  Testament  and  the  words  of  Jesus, 

Additions  of  this  kind  to  the  words  of  Jcsits  arc  not  easily   detected 

because  Jesus  also  attached    Himself  closely  to  Che  aiiciciil  proi>hccy. 

Consequently,    a    word    attributed    to    Jcsus    need    not    necessarily    be 

regarded  as   a   later   addition   because   of  its  connection   with   an    Old 

Testament  passage  (p.  39)   (although  some  such  words  are  set  asid*  by 

Dr.  J,  Weiss  chiefly  on   this  ground   (p.  47)].     Thus  the  tradition  of 

Jesus'  words  in  the  early  Church  was  not  only  reproductive  but  also 

transforming  and  creative.  reHecling  in  nwny  instances  the  ideas  of  the 

Church  and  the  conditions  of  her  life  <Mt  xix,   17  cf.  Mk  x.   |8>,  or 

the  terms  of  Roman  law   (Mk.  x.   la),  or  a  spirit  other  than  that  of 

Jcsus  (Mt  V-  21 ).    Such  a  mixture  may  not  be  altogether  pleasing  to  us; 

in  fact,  it  may  be  very  painfLiL,  but  it  has  arisen.  Dr.  J.  Weiss  informs 

tis,    as    an    unavoidable    accnnipanymcnt    of    Go<J's    plan    to    give    His 

revelation  to  man  not  in  bald  objectivity,  graven  on  tables  of  slonci 
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but  tbToueh  the  living  aclivJiy  of  a  historical  peg-sanalitj  10  simple  and 
modesi  men. 

After  spe&lsTi^  of  the  artistic,  poetical  lorpi  of  Jcsus'  teaching, 
especially  in  the  parables.  Dr.  J.  Weiss  as1(s  l!ic  question:  W!in  is  it 
that  speaks  thus?  In  answering  ihis  question  Dr.  J.  W«&s  calls  atten- 
lion  to  the  fact  thai  there  arc  words  atiributod  10  Jesus  which  reveal 
His  consciousness  of  a  secret  mission  and  of  a  peculiar  relation  to  God. 
As  the  <nd  draws  near  Jcsus  confesses  in  eyer  clearer  manner  that  He 
(«ls  Himself  to  be  the  fulliller  of  His  people's  hopes,  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  Gad.  The  secret  character  ct  these  rexxlaiions  produces-  the 
imprc&sicn  that  the  speaker  is  certain  of  His  calling  but  that  the  manner 
ia  which  lhi§  calling  shall  be  accomplished  Is  a  secret  even  to  Him;  He 
can  only  do  preparatory  work,  believe,  hope  and  leave  the  future  to  God. 
The  mail  who  spoke  thus  must  have  existed,  for  who  could  have  created 
such  aji  ideal  figure?  Certainly  not  the  spirit  of  ihi;  Church.  Some 
noving,  quickening  power  must  be  posited  and  the  simplest  hypothesis  is 
that  which  sees  back  of  these  words  a  personality  whose  Inner  life  is 
^Itilcclcd  in  ihem  in  simple  grandeur. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  this  notice  tn  give  an  account  in  dciait  of  the 
Kegelical  work  of  (his  eommenlary.  The  review  of  the  Introduction 
'frill  have  made  suflicicntly  plain  iia  principles  and  its  point  of  view, 
Upon  the  adequacy  of  these  its  permanent  value  will  depend ;  for 
bowcvtr  inuch  the  several  authors  may  have  endeavored  to  reproduce 
"wiilioot  presuppositions"  the  effect  produced  on  them  by  the  New 
TestatnenI,  the  effect  as  pfesented  manifestly  represents  and  is  con- 
[trolled  by  a  deiiniie  pi>int  of  view,  a  Gcsamlunschtiuung .  embodying 
certain  principles  of  historical  criticism  by  which  holh  the  matter  and 
the  fvrm  of  the  New  Tc'tament  have  been  judged. 

Lie.  Rudolf  Knopf  writes  on  Acts  and  his  work  concludes  the  first 
volume.  Of  th<  second  volume  two  IJ^ji'rungtn  have  appeared.  Dr. 
J.  Wdss  contributes  the  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles;  Pastor 
Lie.  Wilhelm  Lueken  writes  on  the  Thessalonian  Epistles;  Dr.  Wilhclm 
Bou&sci  on  Galatians  and  the  Corinthian  Epistles;  atid  Dr.  Adolf 
Jnlicher  on  Romans  (i-v), 

frineetoti.  WnxiAM  P.  Asmstsohc 


Paui.  the  Apostle,  as  Viewed  by  a  Lavmam.    By  Edwakd  H.  Hall. 
Boston.    1906.    Pp.  203- 

One  who  believes  heartily  in  the  historicity  of  the  New  Testament 
may  possibly  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that,  from  his  point  of  view, 
a  more  appropriate  title  for  this  book  would  be  Paul  Hie  impiissibh  as 
Vicvicd  by  a  SceplU.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  author  seems  to  be  the 
discrediliog  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  These  documents  are  the 
sources  from  which  he  proposes  to  derive  his  information  in  relation  to 
the  Aposlle;  but  he  continually  characterizes  them  as  "untrustworthy", 
"mythicai".  "unedifjing",  "full  of  inconsistencies"  and  "startling  contra- 
dictious",  "iragmentanr"   and   abounding   in   "palpahle  discrepancies". 
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With  such  worthless  historical  material  at  hand  the  writer  is  properly 
ai  liberiy  lo  construct  a  Paul  of  tijs  own  imagining:  and  it  is  just  here 
that  w«  are  disappoinled.  for  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  writer'a 
credit  had  he  created  Ecr  us  something  ether  than  ihe  pitiful,  weak, 
illoEical.  vacillating,  shadowy,  character  who  is  intrnduccd  to  us  as  "The 
MJssi.r'tiary",  "Tiic  Mystic",  "The  Theol&gian".  li  i=  rather  too  severe  a. 
straia  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  suppose  that  such  an 
impossible  Paul  could  have  accomplished  the  work  assigned  to  him  in 
bistory.  For  most  men  it  will  be  more  simple  to  suppose  that  the 
author  is  mistaken  and  that  the  Bible  contains  at  least  a  fair  measure 
of  truth. 
Princclon.  Chas.  R.  Erdmah. 


Deh  ZEifCNtszwECK  DES  EvAKCELiSTEN  JoHANKES  nach  seitieii  eigencn 
Angqben  dargestetlt  von  Lie.  tbeo;,,  Konp^d  M-KftSL  Giiiersloh. 
Druck  nnd  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann.    rgoS.    pp.  vi.,  no. 

Ill  seeking  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Meyer 
has  chosen  a  fruitful  method  of  investigation,  which,  though  obvious 
Jlild  simple  enough,  has  too  often  been  neglected,  tnstiftsd  of  setting  out 
from  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  determine  from 
the  character  of  the  finished  product  the  purpose  that  must  have 
inspired  its  production,  he  carefully  investigates  first  ihe  direct  infor* 
mation  that  the  author  gives  as  to  his  own  plan,  in  order  ihen  to 
interpret  the  whole  in  the  light  of  the  info-rmiifion  tJius  secured.  This 
infoToiaiion  is  coniained,  Meyer  believes,  in  a  series  of  "specially 
Johannine"  bits,  inserted  by  the  author  of  the  whole  Gospel  at  various 
points  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  which  are  somewhat  different  in 
language  and  thought  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  display  a  unity  which  permits  of  regarding  (heir  testi- 
mony 35  whole.  The  special  insertions  are  i.  i-iS;  ii.  2iff.;  iij.  i6fit; 
(vii.  35);  xi.  5lf.;  xii.  37-43;  xix.  35-37;  xx.  jof.  These  passages, 
then,  with  the  important  addition  of  the  First  Epislle.  arc  regarded  by 
Meyer  as  forming  the  source  of  direct  irfomiation  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  evangelist.  "In  these  passages  the  a:uth,or  claims  to  make  report 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  further- 
ance of  faith,"  That  the  author  claims  to  be  an  eye-witness  is  proved  ( t ) 
by  the  distinction  made  in  Jn.  xix,  35  and  i  Jn-  i.  3  between  the  writer 
and  hi.si  readers,  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  right  of  "wime-';sing"  about 
Christ  is  in  the  thought  of  the  evangelist  conditioned  upon  a  personal 
experience  of  his  human  life  (See  especially  Jn.  xv.  27),  (3>  by  the 
Occurrcnfe  of  Wemrd^tfo  in  Jn.  i.  14,  which  verb  in  John  is  used  only 
of  lil:cral,  bodily  sight,  (4)  by  the  absolutely  unmistakable  passage  i. 
Jn.  i.  1-3.  Since  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  clearly  identical  with  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel,  no  interpretation  of  Jn.  xix,  35  should  be  adopted 
which  would  separate  the  eye-witness  there  mentioned  from  the  evan- 
gelist himself;  for  then  one  eye-witness  would  be  found  to  appeal  to 
another.     Of   course,  it   might   be   objected   against   Meyer   that   this 
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vould  not  l>e  quite  an  impossible  proceeding;  yet  after  allr  if  thie 
evangelist  is  hirnsdf  an  cyc-witness,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
finding  a  second  eye-witness  in  xix.  35.  This  remains  true  whethet-  or 
DO  Meyer  is  right  in  referring  ihe  iKcirat  o(  xix.  35  10  the  glorified 
Chrisl.  The  second  main  division  deals  with  the  subject  and  occasion 
of  the  witnessing.  The  subject  is  Jesus  "the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God"; 
the  occasion  is  the  prevalence  of  false  leaching  which  emanated  from 
Judaism  and  from  docetism.  In  the  Gospel,  the  formef  aource  of  error 
is  more  prominent;  in  the  Epistle,  the  latter;  but  both  forms  of  error 
are  combalted  in  either  writing.  The  Jewish  and  liocetic  errors  as 
combatted  in  (he  Gospel,  though  not  united  in  the  same  party,  as  at  the 
time  of  ihe  Ignatian  epistles,  are  not  so  entirely  separalo  as  at  first 
$ight  appears.  Between  faith  in  the  man  Jesus  who  through  the  Elias- 
baptism  received  the  power  of  the  Christ  and  faith  in  the  nian  Jesus 
with  whom  in  ihe  baptism  the  Christ  was  united,  the  diiTerence  is  formal 
r&ther  ihan  material;  the  transition  would  be  a  transition  from  pure 
Jewish  to  gnostic  ideas  (see  p.  48).  In  the  case  of  either  form  of  error, 
the  importance  of  the  baptism  is  evident;  hence  the  eiTort  of  the  evan- 
gelist (o  correct  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Baptist 
may  he  explained  without  reference  to  any  distinct  sect  of  disciples  of 
John.  The  third  section  describes  the  carrying  out  of  the  witness  in 
the  Go5peC.  under  (he  familiar  heads  of  the  witness  of  the  "signs",  of 
Jesus  Himself,  of  the  Baptist,  of  Moscs  and  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
Spirit.  In  the  fourth  section,  which  deals  with  "slrcnglhening  of  faith 
as  the  purpose  of  the  witnessing",  the  author  takes  occasion  to  distin- 
guish his  own  view  sharply  from  those  of  Baldensperg,  Wrede  and 
Wemle by  emphasizing  the  subordinate  character  of  the  apologetic  inter- 
Mta  in  the  Gospel  as  over  against  the  general  purpose  of  witnessing. 
(See  p.  02).  The  Gospel  was  intended  for  Christians;  "it  may,  it  !s 
true,  be  called  a  writing  'bom  of  the  conflct',  but  it  is  a  proclamation  to 
Ihc  genera:l's  own  camp,  not  a  challenge  to  the  enemy";  though  such  a 
proclamation  does  contain  3  defiance  of  the  enemy  (p.  103).  In  a  short 
appendix,  Meyer  expresses  the  view  that  Chap.  x?ti.  is  a  later  additiori 
written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Peter  as  reinstated  in  his 
position  of  authority.  Either  the  chapter  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
evangelist  at  all  or  at  least  vv.  t-aj  were  written  under  widely  different 
circumstances  from  those  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Gospel  was 
composed. 

In  some  of  the  details  of  his  work  Meyer  has  ventured  upon  very 
doubtful  ground,  yet  he  is  suggestive  and  instructive  even  where  he  is 
not  convincing,  The  progress  of  the  argument  ts  sometimes  obscure, 
but  the  wealth  of  fruitful  suggestions  which  the  booklet  affords  will 
repay  carefql  study.  The  general  conclusion  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
evangelist  is  thoroughly  sane  and  reasonable,  but  has  evidently  been 
attained  not  by  mere  appropriation  of  the  results  of  others  but  by  inde- 
pendent thinking:  Meyer  has  in  a  modest  way  made  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  Johannine  problem. 

Prmtetua,  J-  Gbesham  Macben. 
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Des  Paulus  Bwep  an  we  R5mbr  fur  hohere  Schulen  ausgdegt  von 
Rl-dolf  Niemann.  Cymnssialprofessor  in  Waren  i.  M.  Giitersloh, 
Druck  iind  Vi-rlag  vut\  C.  Bcrielsmann.     1905.    pp.  iv.,  J37. 

Des  Faulus  Epibtel  an  die  Rqmeji.  Akdruck  der  rcvidierten  Cber- 
Sd^ting  Llilhcrs  Und  Auf^kgung  fiir  Gymnasialprima  von  Riiwilf 
N'i£MAN.v.  Gym n.asiaE professor  in  Wtiren.  (Schiilerlwfl. )  Giiters- 
loh.   Druck  und  Vcrlag  van  C.  BerttrUm^nn,    1903,    pp.  51. 

These  iwo  liltle  books  are  addressed  to  the  special  needs  nt  ihe  higher 
classes  in  llie  German  schools,  hut  they  might  well  allain  a  widtr 
sphere  of  inliuiencie.  Unfortunately,  the  Epistle  (o  the  Romans  finds  no 
regialar  place  in  the  cufriciilutn  of  tmr  eollegcs;  but  careful  teachers  of 
Bible  classes,  cither  in  college  or  elsewhere,  might  well  receive  useful 
suggestions,  Lolh  for  llieir  own  exegesis  and  for  their  pedagogie&l 
method,  from  the  former  of  Niemann's  commentaries.  The  "SchiilcT- 
heft"  seems  loo  condensed;  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  fuller  coramcn* 
lary  could  not  he  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  students  as  well  3S  oi  te>ichers. 

Princttmi.  J,  Gresbau  Macben. 


Deb  voRCHRisTLiCBE  Jesus,  nebst  weiteren  Vorstudien  zur  Eniste- 
hungsgeschichle  des  Urcbri  stent  urns.  Mit  eincm  Vorwortc  von 
P.  W.  Schmiedcl.  William  Bemjamim  Smith,  Giessen:  Alfred 
Topelmann  (vorrnals  J.  Riclters  Verlaf),     1906,     Pp.  xix,  245, 

Thii  book  is  certainly  unique  in  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  A 
professor  of  mathematics  iu  Louisiana,  who  tells  us  tJiat  he  was  brought 
lip  as  an  orthodox  Christian  of  the  strictest  sort,  having  entered  the 
field  of  New  Testament  criticism,  has  published,  in  Germany  and  in  the 
German  language,  with  an  introduction  by  a  well-known  German 
scholar,  a  book  entitled  The  Pre-Christian  Jesus. 

The  Introduction  itself  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Professor  Schmie- 
dcl intimates  that  he  rejects-  the  views  of  Smith  in  iotQ,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  shall  seek  to  refute  all  his  main  positions  (p.  xi), 
and  yet  he  regards  it  as  the  duly  of  every  scientific  theologian  to  read 
the  book  and  to  balance  accounts  with  it  fp.  viii).  For  two  reasons: 
first,  because  its  theory  is  put  forward  again  and  again  in  varying 
forms  (f.  g.,  Loman,  Kalthoff.  Robertson),  and  second,  because  of  its 
"scientific  method"  (p.  ix).  The  latter  point  he  emphasises.  But  it  is 
jwst  here  thst  the  Introduetion  strikes  one  as  remarkable — the  eon 
elusions  of  the  book  arc  not  to  be  trusted,  and  yet  its  method  is  scien- 
tific! If  a  method  is  truly  scientific  throughout,  scientific  tn  its  treat- 
ment of  the  sources  whence  data  arc  derived  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  data  themselves,  ought  not  the  result  to  be  worthy  of  confidence? 
If  it  is  scientific  merely  in  its  handling  of  data,  but  unscientific  in  its 
gathering  of  the  same,  then  surely  it  is  unscientific  in  that  which  is  most 
important.  Assuming  that  Professor  Schmiedel's  view  is  correct,  and 
that  the  results  of  our  author's  study  are  not  to  be  trusted,  then  it 
strikes  one  that  as  a  model  of  scientific  discipline  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
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mended  lo  ibmloglaits.  It  is  better  to  study  scientific  method  in  modeK 
thai  Are  truly  scietitific  than  in  those  which  are  only  seemingly  so, 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  the  Introduction  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  Bigtiificant  thing  in  the  book.  Gram  its  truth,  and 
there  arc  few  persons  who  wiEl  think  it  worth  while  to  study  the  "bold 
combinations"  of  the  author.  "Bold  combinations"  which  have  not  had 
I  good  foundation  hav«  indeed  brought  fame  to  many  a  theologian,  but 
iJicy  have  not  edified  the  Church. 

But  we  will  now  dismiss  the  Imroduction.  and  ^ve  the  author  himietf 
a  chance. 

He  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  in  the  year  1904  the  traces  of  a  pre- 
Christian  tuU  of  Jeiua  which  he  had  discovered  liad  so  increased  that 
he  decided  to  collect  and  arrange  them.  Again,  that  the  essence  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  is  to  be  (ound  in  the  combination  "Jesus  Christ".  Each 
of  these  titles,  lie  says,  originally  denoted  a  deity,  not  an  earthly  being. 
"Christ"  was  pre-eminently  Jewish;  "Jesus",  at  least  half  foreign, 
arigiiiated  in  the  Dispersion.  "Out  of  the  marriage  of  the  Semitic  and 
HcUcnic  spirit,  this  grafting  of  the  wild  olive  into  the  good,  the  giant 
fonn  oi  pritnitive  Christianitj-  sprang." 

Coming  now  to  the  book  itself.  It  consisis  of  five  essays  with  exten- 
sive notes.  The  first  of  these  essays— rJi^  Pre-Christian  Jesus — gives 
its  name  to  the  volume. 

The  author's  starting-point  is  the  four-times  repeated  phrase  "the 
things  concerning  Jesus"  (Mk.  v.  27;  Lk.  xxiv.  19;  Acts  xviii.  3S ; 
xxviii.  31).  This  phrase  as  found  in  Luke  is  said  to  he  "cxtraordinaniv 
strange".  It  is  accordingly  conjectured  that  Luke's  source  did  not  have 
it  Likewise  in  Mark  it  is  thought  to  be  an  adjilion  of  the  reviser.  In 
.Arts  xxviii.  30-31  il  «s  said  lo  be  plain  that  the  phrase  denotes  a  doctrine 
concerning  Jesus,  and!  in  .^cts  xviii.  24-3S,  the  most  important  passage 
of  all,  this  meaning  is  "clear  as  the  sun", 

Apollos  of  .Mexandria,  for  it  is  he  of  whom  this  passage  speaks, 
taught  "the  things  concerning  Jesus",  and  yet  kncv^  oniy  the  baptism  of 
John.  "Therefore",  says  Professor  Smith,  "he  had  heard  nothing  of 
Jejus  as  a  historica]  character.  He  knew  nothing  of  (he  teacher,  of 
ha  (neuage.  his  career,  his  personality,  his  life,  his  death,  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension.  For  if  he  had  known  anything  of  it,  he  would 
have  known  all.  These  things  form  a  unit)-  in  (he  Gospel;  9"<1  'f  ''^  had 
known  but  the  least  item  of  them,  it  could  never  have  been  said  of  him 
that  he  had  known  only  the  baptism  of  John."  The  "unavoidable  con- 
duBion"  from  these  things  is  that  the  phrase  originally  denoted  a  doc- 
trine concerning  Jesus,  a  doctrine  sufficiently  definite  and  inspiring  to 
be  made  the  ground  of  ecalous  and  extensive  activity,  a  doctrine  which 
apparently  preceded  the  gospel  history  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus. 

Having  arrived  at  this  "astounding  and  significant"  inference  the 
author  i^ks  whether  it  is  confirmed  by  other  data,  and  dnds  that  it  is. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  story  of  the  twelve  men  whom  Paul  baptized  in 
Epbesua,     They  occupied  the  standpoint  of  the  Baptist,     What   Paul 
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added  to  their  faith  was  not  that  "the  coming  one"  had  already  come, 
but  that  "the  coming  one"  was  Jesus.  More  striking  confirmation  is  then 
found  Id  the  stor^  of  Simon  Magus,  "It  is  incredible  and  impossible", 
s^ys  the  author,  "that  50  powerful  a  magician  accepted  Christian  teach- 
ing and  baptism  unless  tli«re  was  a  deep  and  mysterious  relation  between 
the  faith  of  Philip  and  that  of  Simon.  The  natural,  yea  unavoidable, 
SUppoEilion  is  that  the  sermon  of  Fbilij)  inarkcd  an  advance  on  that  of 
Simon,  which  advance  the  latter  magnanimously  and  even  cnthiisias- 
tically  recognized  in  that  he  joined  himself  to  Philip  as  a  devoted 
follower" 

A  third  incident  in  Acts  which  is  supposed  to  confirm  the  author's 
inference  fn  regard  to  a  definite  and  inspiring  pre-Christian  doctrine 
concerning  Jesn^  is  the  story  of  Elymas.  His  name  "Bar-Jcsus"  was 
probably  an  appellative,  and  denoted  the  circle  of  men  to  which  Elymas 
belonged.  It  probably  marks  him  as  "'a  promoter  of  the  Jesus-cult" 
This  probability  becomes  a  certainty  when  it  is  considered  that  he  is 
called  a  "false  prophet";  for  according  to  New  Testament  usage  a  false 
prophet  is  ever  a  proclaimer  of  Christianity,  though  he  may  be  regarded 
as  heterodox  and  perhaps  as  self-deceived. 

A  fourth  confirmatory  passage  is  the  story  of  the  seven  saa&  of 
Sceva  who  exorcised  demons.  Suspicion  is  awakened  by  the  number 
seven,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  men  were  representatives  of  a  pre- 
Christian  form  of  faith,  half  friendly  and  half  hostile  to  Paul. 

Again,  the  "we"-passaBes  of  Acts,  according  to  Professor  Smith, 
concern  missionzries  who  wcfe  quite  independent  of  Paiil,  and  Oiil/ 
incidentally  connected  witli.  him. 

Then,  further,  it  appears  from  Acts  itself  that  its  author  knew  nothing 
of  the  Christian  propaganda;  and  since  he  was  "a  more  or  less  careful 
comparative  student"  and  had  at  hand  a  considerable  amount  of  docu- 
mentary sources,  it  appears  that  nothing  of  significance  was  then 
accessible. 

Having  tlius  estabhshed  the  ignorance  of  Luke  and  his  times  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Christian  propaganda,  the  author  says  it  is  confirm- 
atory of  his  hypothesis  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  pre-Christian,  a 
cult  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  the  Hellenists,  more  or  less  secret. 

In  his  concluding  thoughts  there  arc  two  points  which  are  supposed 
lo  support  his  view.  It  appears  from  Hippol3ftus  that  the  Naassenes,  a 
Gnostic  sect  celebrated  Jesus  as  a  divine  being,  and  the  hymn  in  which 
this  celebration  of  Jesus  is  found  goes  back  to  "'the  remotest  antiquity". 
And  finally,  the  oldest  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  reported  in  Acts, 
shows  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  used  as  a  charm,  and  that  even 
before  the  crucifixion  it  had  the  magic  powers  of  the  divine  name. 
"How  was  that  possible  unless  the  name  and  so  the  idea  of  Jesus  had 
had  a  long  history?" 

Such,  briefly,  but  I  hope  not  indistinctly,  is  tbc  oc"tfs«  of  Professor 
Smith's  argniment.  To  point  out  in  detail  the  weakness  of  the  supposed 
evidence  would  quite  transcend  oiir  limits.  While  recognizing  the 
remarkable  cleverness  of  the  argument,  I  am  unable  to  discover  a  single 
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link  in  it  which  has  any-  historical  and  demonstrative  value  whatever. 
Consiiicr  for  a  rooment  the  passage  which  the  author  regards  as  most 
important  of  all,  viz.,  the  sloiy  of  Apollos.  He  taught  ihe  thiags  con- 
CcTuing  Jtsus,  Aad  yet  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.  It  is  inferred 
from  this  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Jesua  as 
a  historical  character.  H  he  had  hecii  5t  all  acquainted  with  his  career, 
sajs  our  author,  it  could  never  have  been  said  of  hira  chat  he  knew 
only  the  baptism  of  John.  I  doubt  whether  one  careful  reader  out  of  a 
hundred  will  admit  th^Lt  this  inference  is  Justiliahle.  What  does  it  mean 
that  ApoHos  knew  "only  the  baptism  of  John"?  Professor  Smith  does 
not  «Dlighten  us  on  this  p-oirnt.  But  it  is  plain  what  Ihe  author  of  Acts 
meant  by  it;  he  meant  llie  baptism  of  repentance  in  contrast  to  the 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  {sve  Acts  xix.  1-7).  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  one  might  know  about  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  and  yei  not 
know  of  this  baptism,  for  such  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  His  teaching. 

The  statement  that  a  powerful  magician  hkc  Simon  would  not  have 
accepted  Christianity  had  there  not  been  a  deep  mysterious  Jtinship 
between  it  and  his  own  faith  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question.  The 
idea  that  the  name  "Bar-Jesus"  probably  marks  Elymas  as  a  "promoter 
of  the  Jesus-cult"  reminds  one  of  the  sovereign  manner  in  which  Philo 
deduced  from  the  etymology  of  proper  nanies  whatsoever  he  pleased. 
Granted  that  the  number  ''seven"  in  the  story  of  the  Ephe^ian  exorcists 
is  suspidoui,  it  surely  gives  no  color  to  the  view  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  a  pre-Christian  form  of  faith.  To  regard  the  Diary  of 
Acts  as  belonging  lo  missionaries  quite  independent  of  Paul — mission- 
vies  of  the  pre-Christian  doctrine  of  Jesus — is  to  cut  loose  from  that 
which  has  ai  least  the  appearance  ot  historical  crecJibilily  and  to  embark 
on  a  sea  of  conjectures  whose  sole  merit  is  their  novelty.  The  proof 
that  Luke  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  movement 
amouDis  at  last  to  this,  that  because  some  things  in  his  writings  are 
historical,  therefore  nothing  ia  thcta  is  histontal.  For  the  state- 
ihal  the  Naassenc  hymn  given  in  Hippolytus  contains  pre-Christian 

sught  no  shred  of  evidence  has  been  adduced.  The  reference  to 
lamack  in  this  conneclion  is  quite  misleading;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
his  statement  lo  suggest  that  he  regards  the  hymn  or  its  essential 
bt  as  pre-Christian,  The  declaration  that  the  oldest  preaching 
the  Gospe]  proves  the  pre-Christian  existence  of  the  Jesus-cult  be- 
csuse  in  thai  preaching  much  prominence  is  given  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
forras  an  appropriate  culmination  of  ihc  author's  argument.  Even  if  it 
were  graai^d  that  the  name  was  used  as  a  charm— which  is  not  mad« 
probable  by  the  author— it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it  miist  have 
been  thus  used  in  pre-Christian  times. 

In  conclusion,  1  revert  to  Professor  Schmiedel's  Introduction.  One 
is  not  surprised  that  he  intimates  a 'complete  rejection  of  the  hypothesis, 
but  it  will  be  3  matter  of  surprise  if  he  asks  theologians  to  follow  him 
in  any  very  elaborate  refutation  of  it.  We  may  well  emiilate  Professor 
Smith's  leal  in  seeking  light  on  all  problems  connected  with  the  origin 
vi  our  Christian  faith.    W*  need  uot  fear  hypotheses,  but  conclusions 
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of  transcendent  impoTiancc  niiist  be  preceded  by  premises  of  unques- 
tionable validity. 

Marihaml'lon,  Mass.  Geobqe  HOu.ey  Gilbekt, 


A  GicAMMAB  OF  New  Testament  Gkeek.  By  James  Hope  Moultqn. 
Vol.  1.,  Prokgomena,  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh  r  T,  &  T.  Clark. 
1906.      Pp.  XX.,  284.     (First  Edition,  December  1905.] 

It  is  not  often  a  book  marks  a  new  departure  in  both  form  and  con- 
tents at  the  same  time,  yet  such  seems  to  be  rhe  achievement  of  Dr. 
Moullon  in  hts  new  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek.  The  subject 
is  a  notoriously  dry  and  musty  one,  yet  these  adjectives  can  no  longer 
apply  to  a  work  which  is  written  in  a  most  allraciive  narrative  style, 
and  whose  pages  are  now  and  then  enlivened  by  a  quiet  but  fa^dnaiing 
humor,  "Maid  of  a;ll  work"  is  snrcly  a  very  unconvsniional  but  expres- 
sive characlericalion  for  an  over-used  preposition  (p.  toj),  and  "1  sup- 
pose you  haven't  got  ...  on  you,  have  you?"  (p.  170)  to  say  the 
least  a  suggcslivc  illustration,  while  the  quiel  thrust  al  Professor 
Schmicdcl  is  not  less  telling  because  couched  m  humorous  form.  He  is 
referred  to  as  having  been  "unfortunately  called  away  from  grammar 
by  the  b'ne  lerahmeel  to  perform  a  postmortem  examination  upon  the 
Gospel  history"  (p.  xii,  cf  also  p.  48)  ! 

But  we  di>  not  go  to  a  book  such  as  Dr.  MoHlton"s  for  iiumor  and 
rhetoric,  welcome  though  they  may  be.  Our  quest  is  Che  bard  facts  of 
the  science  of  grammar,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  material  is 
as  noteworthy  as  its  treatment  and  form,  and  we  need  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  call  the  work  epoch-making. 

Few  men  have  been  fined  for  tlieir  task  as  has  Doctor  Moulton. 
Chosen  from  boyhood  by  his  father.  Rev,  W.  F".  Moullon,  D.D.,  the 
English  translator  and  edKor  of  Winer's  Cfatituidr  0}  the  New  Tetla- 
meni.  to  be  his  successor  and  reviser,  he  first  made  a  specialty  of  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  classics  and  comparative  philology,  as  Fellow 
of  King's  College  and  as  Senior  Oassical  Master  in  the  Leys  School 
at  Camhridge.  He  was  also  author  of  an  hitniduHinn  to  ibe  Sfudy  of 
New  Teilaineni  Orrek  (London,  1895},  and  T'mo  LeelMtn  oh  Ihf 
Science  of  Langvage  (Cambridge,  igogi.  More  recently  he  has  been 
Tutor  in  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  Didsbury  Theo- 
logical College,  Manchester,  and  with  the  New  Testament  idiom  con- 
stantly in  mind  has  made  a  minute  and  extended  study  of  the  Papyri 
and  other  remains  of  later  Greek. 

Some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  have  been  published  in  the 
ClQstital  Revieai  (xv,  pp.  jiff.,  434(1.;  seviit  io6ff.,  ijiff.)  and  in  the 
Exposilor  (Scries  VI,  Vols  vii  to  n).  In  the  present  volume,  however. 
we  have  a  fuller  and  more  organized  presenlation  of  the  data  he  has 
gathered,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  results  reached  by  oiKef  investi- 
gators in  this  till  recently  sorely  neglected  field  of  contcmporarr  and 
later  Greek — notably  of  Professor  Albert  Thumb  nf  Marburg.  Accu- 
rately speaking,  this  book  is  but  the  prolegomena  to  a  still  more  organ- 
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izcd  and  exhaustive  second  volume,  which  is  to  provide  "a  succinct  and 
sysiematic  grannn^r  of  Hellenistic  Greek"  (p.  x  of  preface  to  ih«  first 
Edr.). 

A  few  representative  examples  o£  his  results,  and  their  significance 
for  th*  study  of  ilie  New  Testafnem  cantiM  fail  to  be  cf  jnter^si  to 
every  student  of  that  volume. 

i.  In  the  whole  conception  of  the  character  of  the  hnguage  of  the 
Nne  Teitamenl  itself  we  have  a  most  striking  departure  fruni  the  views 
of  the  older  graminariaiEs,  Evt^n  the  mas.!  recent  author  of  a  New 
Teatament  gramm&f,  the  late  Professor  FrieJrich  iBlass  of  Halle,  who 
10  a  degree  shared  the  otder  views,  conies  in  for  some  sharp  critidsm 
in  this  regard  (pp.  jj.  ?5,  8l,  94,  J09.).  Doctor  Moulton  believes  Hel- 
lenistic Greek  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  "Jcwish-Grcek".  "The 
Papyri  have  finally  destroyed  the  figment  of  a  New  Testament  Greek 
which  in  any  mati^rial  respect  differed  from  that  spoken  by  ordinary 
people  in  daily  life  tliroughout  ihc  Roman  world"  (p,  18).  Thus  the 
TOW  of  the  piftfieer  in  this  field  of  investigation,  Professor  Adolf 
Ddssmann  uf  HcidclbcrE  (Bibelitudictt.  Marburg,  iSgs  and  iSg?,  etc., 
and  especially  Ne^'  Light  on  the  Neiv  T£stamc>it,  Edinburgh,  1907^  and 
'■The  Philology  o£  ihc  Greek  Bible:  lis  Present  and  Future",  in  the 
Bxpotittir  for  Oct.  and  Nov,  IQ07)  is  vigorously  defended  and  in  our 
opiniob  amply  established.  Protests  against  this  position,  however,  are 
not  lacking  from  reliable  aulhorilies,  as  for  example:  F.  C,  Conybeare 
and  St.  G.  Stock  {.SileelioHS  from  the  LXX,  p.  22,  Boston,  igos), 
Eberhard  Xcslle  {Ztitsthnfi  fur  Ni.  WisseitschafI,  pp.  J9?£..  1906),  and 
quite  emphatically  Professor  H.  B.  Swete  (.The  Apocatypse  of  Si.  John, 
P/C«(,  L^ipdon,  1906), 

!i.  Much  new  light  Is  thrown  upon  the  field  of  Textital  CrtlicistH, 
Dr.  Moulton  shows,  by  a  study  of  the  ^animar  of  later  Greek  as 
represented  by  the  Papyri,  etc. 

(i)  It  is  most  signiiicani.  for  example,  that  for  the  scribes  of  even 
f)UT  earliest  manuscript,  the  pronunciation  of  u  and  >,  ei  (p)  and  t,  oi  and 
I.  «  and  M  was  identical  (p  34fi.  "Therefore  we  cannot  regard  our 
best  Msa.  as  decisive  on  sucli  questions"  Ip.  35). 

{2)  The  onhographic  peculiarities  in  the  New  Testament  uncials,  it 
is  shown,  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  fixins  the  provenance  of  the 
Mis.,  and  thus  supply  criteria  for  tocalidng  the  vafious  textual  types 
(pp.  41  and  244>. 

(j)  Striking  confirmation  of  the  text  of  the  great  uncials  is  pre- 
sented through  testing  ihem  as  to  whether  or  not  their  scribes  con- 
fornKd  (he  text  to  the  popular  grammatical  style  of  their  day  (Chapter 
iii).  We  might  also  inquire  further  in  this  conueciion  whether  such  a 
study  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  «  B  Text  might  not  throw 
light  oii  the  problem  as  lo  whether  it  is  itself  a  revision  of  the  Western 
Text. 

iii.  In  rtceni  years  the  argument  from  language  when  based  on 
vocabulary,  hapax-legomena,  etc.,  has  come  to  be  everywhere  looked 
iq»o  with  considerable  suspicion  in  Literary  Criticism,     More  signid- 
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cancc  has  been  accorded  perhaps  to  the  "form-word*"  (the  particles, 
eic),  which,  ii  is  tflaimed,  betray  the  real  p.nihor.  But  now  Prof. 
Thumb,  and  here  Dr.  Moulton  shows  that  the  grammar  of  a  writing 
is  a  still  more  tpiisiworihy  test  of  authorship  and  of  lo-calily  of  origin. 

(r)  For  esiample,  the  use  l/^  insMad  «(  ttvv  in  tlie  Fourth  Gospel 
points  toward  Asia  Minor  (TA.  Lileraturxeitung,  igog.  p.  421],  though 
other  linguistic  evidence  is  contfadictory  (Moulton,  p.  jo). 

C2)  The  grammatical  peculiarities  of  Revelation  point  10  an  atithor 
of  limited  culture  and  education.  If  ils  date  was  95  A.  D,  the  same 
author  cannot  have  written  the  Fourth  Gospel  only  a  short  time  there- 
after. Either  we  must  take  the  earlier  date  for  Revelation,  and  suppose 
some  one  mended  (he  author's  grammar  throughout  the  Gospel,  or  we 
must  deny  the  unity  of  their  authorship  (pp.  Qf..  go). 

(3)  The  marked  uniformity  in  the  use  of  tdB  with  the  infinitive  in 
the  "we"  document,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  remainder  of  Acts 
points  strongly  toward  their  all  being  by  the  same  author  fp,  217, 
cf,  p,  48  and  Harnack's  argument  in  Lukas  der  Arst,  chapter  ii,  Leipzig, 
1906). 

(4)  Contributions  are  also  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  Synoptic 
problem — e.  g.  the  treatment  of  Mark  by  Matthew  and  Luke  (pp.  104. 
124,  159,  191). 

iv.  Any  detailed  exhibiti<?n  c>f  the  results  of  Dr.  Moullon's  investiga- 
tions for  exegesis  troper  would  require  the  reprinting  of  his  entire 
book.  Probably  the  most  far-reaching  result  which  has  come  from  a 
study  of  the  Papyri,  etc.,  however,  is  an  evident  blurring  of  many  of 
the  finer  distinctions  characteristic  of  classical  Greek.  This  principle 
(which  of  course  must  be  carefully  guarded  in  application)  cfTectually 
disposes  of  many  refjnements  in  exegesis  which  have  served  to  boislcr 
up  more  than  One  favorite  doclfine  or  literary  hypothesis.  Among  the 
many  examples  which  might  be  cited  we  may  notice: 

(1)  A  >weakeniug  of  the  distinction  between  rfi  and  it.  How 
much  controversy  over  the  mode  of  bapti.im  has  turned  on  this  dis- 
tinction? And  Professor  Moulton  says  "It  is  impossible  to  see  in 
John  I:  iS  (""  •''  rhr  jrfXron)  the  combination  ...  of  rest  and 
motion,  of  a  continuous  relation  with  a  realization  of  it",  as  Westcott 
held    (p,  234,   cf.  pp.  63  and   66),     Similarly,  between    "pf    and     ftr^p 

(p.  105). 

(2)  A  laying  to  rest — we  trust  forever— mi  o  I  with  standing  Dr.  E.  A. 
Abbott's  Johann'ine  Grammar,  of  Meyer's  objections  to  fw  txfiArvcit, 
The  modern  Greek  »•'  with  the  subjunctive  =  the  old  infinitive,  has 
settled  the  question  (pp.  20S(T.,  249).  Similarly  as  to  roi,  w/itit  ri  and 
iIt  ri  with  the  infinitive  (pp.  Ziyff,), 

(3>  Dr.  Moulton  claims  it  is  impossible  to  assert  in  places  outside 
of  the  free  Greek  of  Paul  that  oiii4  heats  any  special  emphasis  Cp-  189, 
cf.  ^m.  JouT.  Phil,  xviii,  pp.  453ff-). 

(4)  He  somewh.it  sarcastically  points  out  the  impossibility  of  dif- 
ferentiating documenls  on  (he  basis  of  such  heteroclisis  as  Aiarpaw  and 
Airrpoit  in  Acts  14:  6  and  8,  as  Qemcn  and  Jungst  maintain  (p.  48)- 
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Any  detailed  criticism  of  Dr.  Mouhon's  book  would  be  inappropriate. 
The  volume  before  us  is  not  intended  to  be  a  detailed  and  cJthaustivc 
gnaaaai,  but  a  prohsom-ena,  though  its  adniiraWe  Indices  make  it 
already  a  most  useful,  indeed  indispensable,  work  in  ihis  very  capacity. 
Kcveriheless,  we  think  that  perhaps  Dr.  Moulton  would  have  more 
completely  surveyed  the  field  in  these  preliminary  remarks — and  it  may 
be  also  in  the  detailed  presentation  of  lii$  results — tf  he  had  included 
also  (c.  g.  p.  33)  among  the  materials  for  present  day  study  of  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  those  additional  ones  indicated  and  sum- 
marized by  Professor  Thumb  in  his  reviews  "Die  Forschungen  iiber 
die  heUcnistische  Sprache  in  den  Jahren  iSpd-tgoi:  1902-4,"  in  the 
Arckiv  fur  Popyntif one  hung  it,  396ff.,  and  in  443ff.,  viz.: 

(1)  Greek  elements  preserved  in  the  Latin,  Goihic  and  Oriental 
language?.  Numetous  cotitribuiions  to  this  field  are  at  hand.  For 
example  Krauss,  Gritchisihe  itnd  lafeinische  Lehnvjorttr  im  Talmud, 
etc,  Berlin.  iScjS-gt);  Schlatter.  VerkannSes  Grieckisch.  Giitersloii,  1900; 
¥Oii  I>:inin,  Kleine  koptische  Studien,  St.  Petersburg,  1900;  Thwmb, 
"Die  g.ricchischen  Elemcnle  des  Armenischen",  Bcs,  Zschr.  iat,  (1900), 
]88i.  etc- 

(z)  The  Attidsing  Grammarians.  It  is  true  Schmid'6  AtHcismtu, 
B.  I.  w.  is  utilized,  but  considerable  has  been  done  on  the  individual 
atiicising  writers,  f.  g.  in  the  monographs  of  Chaberl,  Fritz,  Frilsch, 
Galante.  etc. 

(i)  Graeco-Latis  frammatical  manuals  or  Hertneneumaia  (ef. 
Thumb.  Iiuiogermanische  Forschungen.  vi.  pp.  23if.,  Archiv,  fur 
pafytus  Forschung,  ii.  pp^  4D4f.). 

We  cannot  help  also  hazarding  jtist  otie  qticry  regarding  a  mailer  of 
detaiL  Is  it  irue  that  no  perfective  compound  of  Sd'"'  is  found  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  as  stated  on  p,  117?  Surely  Artttiyytiiittoi  (Col.  iii.  9) 
is  perfective,  and  means  "having  pul  off  ufleriy".  Col.  ii.  15  may  be 
similar  but  is  not  so  clear. 

In  conclusion  wc  can.  perhaps,  commend  the  work  no  more  highly 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Professor  Thumb  himself,  who  said  to 
t  papil  on  [he  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  "We  have  nothing  to 
efpial  it  in  German".  That  from  the  greatest  German  authority  is 
lignificant. 

McCormkk  Thtalogval  Stminary,  ChicagQ.  SamuCL  DlCtWY. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 


Ds  Lees  taw  dsn  persoon  en  hex  Weric  van  CfiiUSTtJS  atj  Tcirrut- 
LtANUS.  Academisch  proefchrift  ter  verkrijging  van  den  graad 
van  Doctor  in  de  H,  Godgelcerrfbeid  aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit  te 
Amsterdam,  op  gazag  van  den  Rcctor-Magniiicus  Dr.  F.  L,  Rutgers, 
Hoogleeraar  in  de  Faculteit  der  Godgeleerdheid.  in  het  openbaar 
tc  vcrdedigcn  op  Vrijdag  15  Juni,  1906.  des  tnamiddags  te  i  uvt, 
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in  het  Gcbouw  van  de  Mnatschappij  voar  den  Werkendcn  Sland. 
door  Johannes  J,  Jansen,  geboren  le  Lnngerhou,  clienaar  'les 
Woorde  liij  de  CKnstelijke  Gcrcformecrde  Kerk  te  Whiiinsvillc, 
Mass..  U.  S.  of  A.    Kampcn:  J.  H,  Kok.    1906.    Si-o..  pp.  ly^. 

The  subject  which  Dr.  Janscn  deals  with  in  this  dissertation  is  one 
of  very  great  interest,  and  he  treats  it  with  prudence  and  care.  After 
a  brief  but  excellently  worked  out  Intraductic-n  (pp,  i-ig),  in  which  be 
gives  some  account  of  TcrtuUian  himself,  he  surveys  in  (our  chapters 
the  arguments  of  the  chief  writings  of  Tertuilian  in  which  he  has  given 
expression  to  his  views  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  (pp.  20-To6)  ; 
and  then  in  two  concluding  chapters  sums  up  the  results  of  the  survey 
(pp.  107-165). 

On  the  most  mooted  point  in  Tertullian's  Chrislology — the  eternity  of 
the  per^nal  distinctness  of  the  Logos— Dr.  Jansen  takes  his  stand  with 
those  who  think  TertuDian  remained  bound  in  the  prolation-thcology 
of  the  Logos -speculation.  He  writes  (p.  132)!  "It  is  plain  that  Ter- 
tullian  places  the  Son  beneath  God.  He  makes  the  Son  subject  to  the 
Father.  His  birth  and  His  creaiion  make  the  Son  less  than  God, 
■who  begot  and  created  Him.  The  purpose  for  which  Wisdom,  that  is, 
the  Son,  was  created,  was  the  creation  of  the  world.  .  .  .  He  did 
not  know  how  clearly  enough  to  distinguish  and  to  hold  apart  th« 
onlological  and  the  cosmologicat  in  the  Trinity,  The  Son  vias  with 
him  a  sort  of  intermediate  being.  God.  of  course,  but  yet  standing 
below  God.  As  much  below  as  one  who  is  born  and  created  stands 
below  Him  who  is  not  bom  and  not  created.  It  is  in  Athanasms  that 
the  mixture  of  the  ontological  and  cosmologica!  is  first  of  all  excluded. 
The  trinity  with  him  is  an  eternal  one.  And  Augustine  goes  further 
than  AthanasiiiB."  .A.gain  (p.  138):  "Still  connected  with  this  there 
remained  in  Tertulliain  stibordinationistn  or  inferiorism,  The  description 
of  the  origin  of  the  Word,  the  second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 
throws  into  clearness  what  Tertullian  elsewhere  says  in  SO  many  wor<Isi 
fuit  lempus  cum  Rlius  non  full  (Herm.  3).  And  Tertullian  does  not 
merely  speak  of  the  Son  as  created  and  brought  into  being  by  the 
Father,  and  thus  as  not  from  eternity;  in  still  another  aspect  he  works 
out  and  emphasises  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son.  Jesus 
Himself  said  once,  'The  Father  ia  greater  than  I'  (Jh'P.  14-  28),  Father 
and  Son  arc  distinguished  in  this  respect. — that  the  Father  is  invisible 
and  the  Son  visible.  The  Son  has  appeared,  has  revealed  Himself — 
the  Father,  not.    ..." 

The  work  of  the  Mediator  as  conceived  by  Tertullian  Dr.  Jans«n 
presents  tinder  the  scheme  of  the  three-fold  office.  "The  work  of  Christ, 
in  Teriullian".  he  remarks,  "■appears  as  a  three-told  task:  law-givmg, 
offering,  and  ruling:  (his  tlireefold  activity  corresponds  to  the  three- 
fold office  of  prophet,  priest  ami  king-:  Tertullian  calls  Christ  navae 
legis  lator,  sarrificiaruui  aclernum  aniistes.  regtii  aeterni  aeternus  domi- 
nalor  (adv,  Jud,  6)"  (p.  148).  It  can  scarcely  be  contended,  however, 
that  Tertullian's  thought  of  the  work  of  Christ  organized  itself  con- 
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sdoasJy  to  him  in  this  schema.  And  this  leads  us  to  indicate  the  chief 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  Dr,  Jatisen's  dissertation.  It  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  perspective.  Tcriiilliaii's  views  are  very  carefully  drawn  out, 
tail  they  are  set  out  by  themselves  and  not  in  their  historical  relateons, 
Wc  look  at  them  as  wc  look  at  a  mosaic,  in  the  flat:  and  in  a  mosaic 
of  Dr.  Janscn's  making.  We  do  not  see  them  as  a  stage  in  a  historical 
development,  but  only  as  tbey  are  in  themselves.  And  w«  do  not  sec 
them  in  the  connection  in  which  ihcy  stood  in  Tertullian's  own  mind, 
but  as  isolated  entities  contemplated  by  the  expounder.  We  learn  from 
them  therefore  only  certain  items  of  TerluUian's  opinions;  we  do  not 
Icam  TerluUian's  mind. 
PriHCet&H,  August,  1906.  B.  B.  WABPiELa 


BOLIIVSniFFEN   VOOR    DE    GeSCUIEDEMIS    DEtl   NEl>KU)tnTSCII-GEREFOIIMEi:t(l)E 

K£tiKli»  IN  ZuiD  Afrika,  i>ooj(  C,  Spoei,stba  V.D.M.  Deel  I. 
.'Vfdecling  I.  Brieven  van  de  Kaapsche  Kerken,  huofdiakelyk  aan 
de  Qassis  .-Vmstefdarn.  (1655-1804).  AnisteFdam  e«  Kaapsiad. 
fTolJandsch-.-\(rikaan5che-Uitgcvers-Maatsc happy  v/h  Jacques  Dus- 
ieau  &  Co.     1906.     Latge  8vo.,  pp.  6ji. 

This  large  volume  is  a  unique  departure  from  ordinary  attempts  at 
vriting  Church-liistcry,  Jn  a  special  sense.  No  history  can  be  satis- 
factorily wriilen  without  a  thorough  and  extensive  study  of  the  sources. 
But  ordinarily  the  historian  keeps  these  sources  from  the  view  of  his 
readers  or  merely  indicates  ihcm  in  his  bibliography  or  in  his  notes. 
iTTie  author  of  this  volume,  however,  was  ccimpeHed  by  his  specific  aim, 
U  in-dicaled  in  the  introduction,  lo  carry  his  workshop  in  itie  opeil  and 
to  allow  his  readers  10  verify  and  control  his  statements  of  fact,  by  the 
seufces  themselves. 

Years   of   patirnl  and   unremitting    toil,  both  in    Holland  and  in    S, 

Africa,  were  devoted  to  patient  research  and  collection.     Many  of  the 

pric>ele&s  ilocumenis,  he  found,  were  poorly  guarded  or  so  completely 

buried    under   nihcr    materials    that    humanly    speaking    no   other   man 

would  be  able  to  find  his  way  in  the  labyrinth,  whith  he  had  traver?ed, 

with  such  endless  trouble.    The  task  grew  as  it  proceeded  and  he  finally 

dedded  to  publish  all  his  sources,  bef-i^re  lie  came  to  his  real  task,  the 

writing  of  the  history  of  the  S.  African  Church.     And  for  this  every 

lover   of    Church- his  lory    will    heartily    thank    him.      For    his.    patient 

re&eu«h  has  unearthed  a  mass  oi  mat'C-rial,  of  the  existence  of  which 

no   one   dreamed    and   which    henceforth    will    be    accessible   to   every 

investigator.  Had  the  author  limited  himself  to  the  publication  of  these 

dccunienis,  his  work  would  have  been  a  great  one.    If  he  succeeds  in 

lirriting  a  truly  readable  history  of  the  Church  of  S,  Africa,   he  will 

[(rcatly  add  lo  our  debt  ai  obligation.     And  the  flashci  o£  originality 

land  tncid  slatcmeni,  which  appear  here  and  there,  in  the  present  volume 

'give  us  as.iurance  in  our  expectation. 

The  volume  before  us.  of  more  than  600  great  octavo  pages,  confines 
Itself  10  the  publication  of  the  "Letters  of  the  Cape -Churches,  princi- 
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pally  lo  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam".  For  the  churches,  founded  by  ihc 
E.  and  W.  Indian  Companies,  were  under  the  care  of  this  ClassU 
(Presbytery)  and  continually  reported  on  the  slate  and  progress  o£ 
things.  Originally  the  Cape-churches  did  not  keep  copj  of  their 
letters;  this  practic^e  was  only  inaugurated  m  I?o8,  but  from  that  time 
till  Juue  z.  1705,  it  was  persistently  followed.  Aa  the  original  docu- 
ments were  in  some  instances  lost,  these  copies  were  of  material  assist- 
ance to  our  autlior.  Moreover,  ihc  "DepuLati  ad  res  Indicas"  carefully 
excerpted  the  letters  they  received,  so  that  even  in  case  of  the  loss  of 
both  original  and  copy,  trace?  of  the  correspondence  still  remain.  These 
extracts  are  separately  published  by  the  author.  In  the  lengthy  intro- 
duction, the  author's  aims  are  defined  and  the  publication  of  all  these 
documents  is  jusiified  by  a  description  of  the  importance  of  his  re- 
searches, their  progress  and  results.  Here  also  we  are  informed,  in  a 
very  full  bibliography,  what  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  writing  on  the  history  of  the  Indian  Churches,  E.  and  W. 

The  researches  of  Rev.  Spoelstra  extended  frora  May  1856  practically 
till  the  date  of  publication  of  this  volume  and  have  been  costly,  tire- 
some and  painstaking.  The  result  is  the  present  work,  which  will  be 
followed  by  a  similar  volume,  containing  the  letters  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  to  the  Cape-churches  and  various  other  documents.  Then 
as  a  third  volume  the  history  proper  will  appear. 

The  letters  of  this  first  volume  are  singularly  interesting,  full  of 
surprises,  of  glimpses  of  real  human  life,  with  its  light  and  shadow, 
in  the  Dutch  colonies;  and  these  letters  cast  a  singular  light  on  many 
things,  which  seemed  incomprehensible  to  us  before,  in  the  genetic 
history  of  the  Cape-churches.  Out  author,  of  course,  writes  in  Dutcli 
and  the  documents  published  arc  almost  altogether  in  tliat  language, 
thus  barring  out  many  who,  in  England  a.nd  America,  would  like  lo 
study  the  history  of  the  South-African  Church. 

Louisvitie,  Ky.  Henby  E.  Doskeb. 


The  Life  or  Sir  George  Wouams,  By  J.  E.  Hobdee  Williams. 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York  City.  Crown  Octavo.  Illus- 
trated.    356  pages.     $1,25  net. 

This  fascinating  volume  tells  how  a  farmer  boy  fronn  the  Lorna 
Doone  country,  gifted  with  "Exmoor  toughness",  with  untiring  energy 
and  Christian  faith,  became  the  organijcr  of  one  of  the  mightiest  move- 
ments of  the  modem  world:  "How  he  became  a  great  Merchant 
Xnight"  and  how  through  hts  eighty-four  years  he  remained  "Young 
in  spirit  and  mighty  in  power".  This  biography  of  the  founder  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assodalion,  written  by  his  grand-son,  is  the 
"life  of  a  man  who  was  always  young,  written  by  a  young  man  for 
young  men",  yet  it  will  be  read  with  profit  and  interest  not  only  by 
young  men  or  by  those  interested  in  young  men,  but  by  all  who  enjoy 
a  romance  in  real  life,  and  especially  by  those  who  would  have  an  intet- 
Itgent  acquaintance  with  the  religious  history  of  the  past  century  or 
who  arc  concerned  with  the  developing  agencies  o£  the  Christian  church. 
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To  those  engaged  in  Christian  work,  the  book  will  tiaHirally  be  of 
chJcfesi  inieresi.  and  it  will  reveal  the  fact  that  Sir  Georg*  Williams, 
was  not  merely  the  founder  of  (he  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
but  through  all  his  life  the  inspiring  genius.  "He  was  no  mere  iigure- 
head,  but  3  force  whose  inllucnce  was  felt  throughout  all  ihe  ramiflca- 
tions  q!  the  work."  N»r  was  this  due  to  the  accident  of  circum stance 3| 
but  to  an  intelligent  act  of  definite  dedication  on  the  part  of  one  who 
M  the  age  of  twenty-sis  solemnly  "determined  to  give  his  life  for  the 
prosperity  of  (he  Association",  which  had  originated  three  years  before 
in  a  prayer  meeting,  held  in  his  own  rooin ;  and  when  the  fifty  years 
of  its  growth  were  celebrated  by  a  jubilee  gathering,  it  was  the  largest 
delegated  rcUgious  convention  ever  held  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
occasion  partook  of  the  nature  of  ati  ovation  to  the  tnan  to  whom  the 
derelopmeni  of  the  work  was  in  largest  measure  due.  The  movement 
then  represented  five  thousand  associations  and  one-half  million  of 
members,  and  its  intluence  was  felt  among  all  classes  and  in  all  coun- 
tries of  Ihe  world. 

Yet  this  book  is  not  intended  10  be  a  full  Of  formal  history  of  (he 
Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association.  It  is  the  life  story  of  a  man 
rather  than  of  an  institution,  and  the  work  is  mentioned  only  as  it  was 
ioHuenced  by  the  central  figure.  Here  is  the  picture  of  the  "Ideal 
Chnsttan  Layman  of  his  generation" ;  a  merchant  who  had  amassed 
a  fortune  by  industry  and  integrity:  a  philanthropist  whose  benefac- 
tions amounted  to  much  more  than  half  his  income:  ai  Christian  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  spirittaal  welfare  of  young  men.  it  is  not  strange, 
lliat  knjghlhocd  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  queen;  that  die  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  by  the  London  council:  and  that 
at  last  hii  body  was  given  a  resting  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
Nor  will  il  be  more  than  natural  that  his  influence  and  memory,  already 
assured  by  the  work  he  established,  wilt  be  broadened  and  brightened 
by  this  biography,  the  literary  excellence  and  permanent  value  of  which 
entitle  il  to  a  high  place  among  Ihe  memoirs  of  Christian  heroes, 

Princelon.  Ch.^rles    R.    Erduan. 


The  Akcestsy  of  oub  English  Bible.  By  Iba  Maukice  Pkice,  Ph.D,. 
Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Pp.  xxiv.,  330.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday 
School  Times  Company.    1907.    $1.50  net, 

A  telling  title  is  half  the  battle,  so  some  bookmen  maintain.  If  they 
be  right  then  for  this  book  the  battle  for  popular  recognition  is  half 
won.  and  without  the  reading  of  a  line  o£  its  conterts.  "The  An-cestry 
of  Our  English  Bible."  How  much  better  this  than  "The  History"  or 
"The  Story  of  [he  English  Bible"  or  than  any  one  of  the  other  familiar 
titles  by  which  similar  volumes  are  known.  This  title  goes  straight  to 
the  heart  of  tlie  subject  in  hand.  It  emphasizes  the  all  important  fact 
thai  the  Bible,  even  in  our  translation,  is  a  liz-ing  book,  and  being  a  living 
liook  must  have  sprung  from  both  Divine  and  human  parcnta£e.  It 
toiens  that  our  Bible  is  Ihe  very  Word  of  God  committed  to  writing 
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by  hoi]'  men  who  wrote  as  the;  were  inspired  of  God.  Unless  this  title 
means  this  il  means  nothing  when  used  in  these  associations.  Unless 
this  liile  means  this  it  is  a  misnomer.  Such  bqing  the  case  the  auihor 
might  well  have  begun  his  prefae-e  with  a  sentence  or  two  refering  to 
the  ancestry  of  our  Bible  on  ilie  Divine  side  before  speaking  as  he  does 
of  its  ancestry  on  ihe  human  side.  He  could  thus  have  juatilied  the  use 
of  the  title  without  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  Inspiraiioit  and 
Would  have  introduced  hia  read<:r5  to  the  subject  to  be  considered  with 
fuller  knowledge  on  their  pan  and  better  grace  on  his  pari. 

The  favorable  impression  made  by  the  title  of  this  book  is  fully 
supported  by  iis  contents.  A  page  of  the  American  Standard  Revised 
Vers-ion  is  placed  before  the  reader  and  attention  is  called  to  the 
margimal  readings.  These  arc  classified  and  each  class  illusiratcd  by 
numerous  examples.  The  immediate  and  natural  question  of  Ihe 
reader  is,  "why  and  wh«n«  incse  variant  readings"?  The  answer  is 
given  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  which  discuss  tirst  for  the  Old 
Tesianient,  and  then  for  the  New.  ihe  sources  of  the  text  upon  wliich 
Our  latest  translation  is  based,  and  how  the  manuscripts  and  versions 
are  used  to  eliminate  scribal  errors  and  obtain  "almost  the  polished 
shaft  of  the  original."  These  sources  are  presented  in  connection  with 
the  various  versions.  Some  portion  of  each  chapter  descriptive  of  a 
version  is  devnied  in  a  description  of  its  principal  manuscripts,  while 
a  statement  of  the  historical  background  is  given  where  it  will  add 
vividness  and  stimulate  interest.  The  volume  doses  with  accounts  of 
the  principal  Enghsh  versions  of  the  Bible  in  which  pariieular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  historical  significance  and  connections  of  these  monu- 
mental works.  Over  forty  well  selected  illustrations  inserted  at  suit- 
able places  add  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  the  inlroditdion  of 
photographs  of  some  of  the  great  translators  and  textual  critics  is 
worthj'  of  note.  A  comprehensive  bibliography  and  valuable  chrono- 
logical table  and  two  excellent  indexes,  one  topical  and  one  scriptural, 
complete  Che  volume. 

This  book  is  a  clear,  concise  and  comprehensive  compendium.  Except 
for  advanced  students,  it  will  be  of  more  service  as  a  reference  book 
than  as  a  lest  book.  Every  teacher,  however,  who  expects  to  present  in 
a  poptdar  form  the  subjects  contained  in  it  will  find  it  invaluable  as  a 
companion  volume  to  some  smaller  work  for  class  room  use.  And 
every  student  who  has  studied  a  smaller  treatise  will  find  his  field  df 
vision  and  his  fund  of  fact  greatly  enlarged  by  consulting  this  well 
written  and  well  printed  book. 

Princeton  Lewis   Seymour  Mudge. 
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The  DrviNEF  Immanence.     By  Fsancis  J.  McConneix.     New  York: 
Ealon  i  Mains;   Cincinnati:    Jennings  fir   Graham.     ipo6.     l2mo., 
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Thi*  i$  a  t>Qok,  if  not  exactly  for,  yet  certainly  out  of  the  times. 
The  auihoT  appears  to  be  passing  his  intellectual  life  in  a  circle  the 
shibboleth  of  which  is  "the  divine  immanence".  lie  lias  'ht-en  plagijej 
witli  the  application  of  this  iormula  to  every  sphere  of  thought,  and  that 
in  its  pantheising  sense.  The  sense,  lliat  is,  in  whicli  God  is  conceived 
ai  so  completely  in  all  tliingg  that  all  iJiings  arc  jusl  God, — a  system 
of  God's  present  working.  So  that  nature  in  each  of  its  spheres — phys- 
ical, mental,  moral — and  in  il\  it^  phases  is  bu|  an  actual  and  tmme- 
diaie  deed  of  God.  and  we  may  sec  God  in  all  thst  occurs  manifested 
in  one  or  another  aspect  of  His  (to  ns)  multiform  Being.  Againsit  this 
pantheistic  obliteration  of  distinctions,  the  avthoi'  healthily  revolts,  and 
writes  this  book  from  the  standpoint  of  a  convinced  disciple  of  the 
philosophy  of  tlie  "divine  immaiience",  indeed,  btil  with  a  -view  to 
rescuing  the  obvious  distinctions  observable  in  the  phases  of  nature  and 
life.  His  purpose  thus  becomes  to  vindicate  the  ccimpalibility  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  with  a  belief  in  a  diviner  immanence 
nitl,— with  a  belief  in  higher  kinds,  of  nearness  than  the  physical  irama- 
Redce  postulated  by  this  philosophy,  and  even  in  varying  degrees  o£ 
this  nearness.  At  bottom  the  book  is  thus  a  defence  of  tlie  tlieistic 
conception  of  the  universe  and  of  the  personality  of  God  and  hii 
personal,  that  is  purposive,  modes  of  action;  while  in  form  it  is  an 
attempt  to  dicfend  the  validity  of  certain  Christian  conceptions,  rooted 
in  (his  theistic  view  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  justify  believers  in  "the 
divine  immanence"  in  remaining  distinctively  Christian  in  their  thought 

To  one  imbued  with  the  formative  ideas  of  the  Reformed  theology, 
tfie  whole  recent  movement  to  validate  the  conception  of  the  "divine 
immanence",  with  the  accompanying  attempts  (like  Mr.  McConnell's) 
to  curb  it  within  reasonable  bounds,  has  its  deep  and  not  unpathetic 
imeresi-  It  can  but  seem  to  him  an  effort,  more  or  les.ii  imperfectly 
iafoTmed,  to  recover  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  eomurjui;  and  all  that 
is  good  in  it  appears  to  him  to  be  belter  cKpresscd  and  better  guarded 
in  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  com-uTsus.  Nothing  could  be  more  start- 
ling to  him  than  to  hear  its  protagonists  proclaiming,  as  they  ceaselessly 
do.  that  the  conceptions  of  God  in  His  relations  to  His  universe,  current 
before,  and  outside,  their  movement,  were  stattied  with,  or  sunk  in, 
Dcistic  modes  of  thought.  It  has  not  been  so  in  the  circles  with  which 
he  is  familiar;  and  he  cannot  help  wondering  if  even  so  simple  a  task 
as  the  reading  of  some  good  old  seventeenth  century  Reformed  divine, — 
say  Voetius  or  even  Turrettine, — or  even  of  any  of  their  spiritual  suc- 
cessors of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  not  have  saved  these  thinkers 
not  only  from  such  assertions  but  from  raticb  of  the  crudities  of  their 
raggvstioiis.  What  Mr.  McConnelt  will  appear  to  a  Reformed  thinker 
to  be  striving  after  will  inevitably  be  the  recovery  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  concuTius  as  over  against  the  pantheising  tendencies  which 
have  accompanied  the  preaching  of  "the  immanence"  of  God.  Mr,  Mc- 
Connell  seems,  indeed,  half  to  suspect  this  himself  when  (p.  ijj)  he 
thinks  of  "the  old  doctrine  of  predestination"  while  he  is  discussing  the 
doctnoe  <of  providence,  and,  admitting  that  there  was  "much  good  in 
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that  old  doctrine"  (ihfiiigh  it  wss  "intolerable  in  its  total  cfFcct").  claims 
all  that  was  good  in  il  for  himself.  "Predeslinaiion,"  however,  is  not 
at  this  point  in  question:  he  that  believes  in  "providence"  will  neces- 
sarily believe  in  "predestination",  as  indeed  Mr.  McConnell  in  the 
immediate  context  acknowledges,  when  he  asserts  that  "anything  which 
happens  to  us  is  intended".  Thd  point  in  question  is  whether  God  is 
concerned  in  these  "happenings",  and  how  He  is  concerned  in  them: 
and  Mr.  McConnell  will  find  the  great  fact  for  which  he  hete  en(ei-a 
the  h&ts  that  "all  God's  dealings  with  men"  arc  "special  providence5*\ 
that  "God  sends  everything  that  happens  to  us", — yes,  that  God  as  the 
cauia  ^ausarum  is  active  in  al!  that  occurs, — fully  and  warily  worked  out 
in  the  Reformed  doctrine  ot  cancurjus,  with  careful  guarding  of  the 
rights  of  both  God  and  ma.n. 

Th«e  are  some  things  in  his  owo  construction,  no  doubt, — even  some 
things  which  he  makes  of  primary  importance — which  Mr.  McConrLell 
will  not  find  in  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  cencursns;  though  he  may 
find  something  like  them  In  the  form  given  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
concursus  by  thinkers  of  another  type,  say,  for  instance,  by  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Wc  refer  particularly  to  the  portentous  emphasis  which  Mr. 
McConnell  (doubtless  out  of  his  Arminian  inheritances)  throws  on  the 
limitations  of  God,  especially  His  limitation  by  the  freedom  of  man. 
He  will  find  nothing  of  limitations  in  or  of  God  in  the  Reformed 
doctrine.  That  doctrine  knows  how  to  conceive  God  as  without  respon- 
sibihty  for  human  guilt  and  yet  as  not  subject  to  human  domination — 
and  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  McConnell  to  learn  of  it  that  he  may 
avoid  speaking  of  God  as  standing  helpless  before  man  and  acting  only 
when  and  as  He  may  be  permitted  by  man  to  act.  Having  so  learned, 
such  phrases  as  that  God  "cannot  move  until  we  move"  wil!  appear  as 
offensive  to  him  as  they  do  to  us:  and  the  whole  construction  will  fall 
away  by  which  he  holds.  God  responsible  for  human  sin  to  the  extent 
at  least  that  because  of  His  implication  with  it  He  owes  man  redemp- 
tion. "God  has  bestowed  upon  man  the  unsolicited  boon  of  freedom^ 
an  awful  gift—and  He  is  thereby  under  moral  necessity  to  go  to 
extremes  to  wain  men  from  the  evil  which  thus  becomes  almost 
inevitable"  (p.  96).  "God  has  sent  forth  men  into  a  terrible  utiiverse 
without  consultiag  ihem  and  has  thrust  into  their  hands  the  awful  boon 
of  freedom.  He  is  thus  under  enormous  moral  obligation.  He  need 
not  have  created  men,  hui  having  created  them  He  cannot  discharge 
His  moral  bonds  to  them  and  to  Himself  short  of  Calvary.  .  .  , 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  moral  Creator  could  have  peace  of  conscien» 
without  sharing  the  death  made  necessary  by  the  moral  imperfection 
flowing  from  the  unsolicited  gift  of  freedom"  (p,  lio).  "The  cross 
shows  us  a  Father  under  mora!  ohEigation  to  exert  every  moral  influence 
for  the  moral  salvation  of  His  children"  (p.  iii).  If  such  deliverances 
are  to  be  tatten  seriously,  they  mean  that  sin  is  rooted  in  freedom  by 
an  "almost  inevitable"  necessity:  and  that  God  in  matdng  man  free 
obligated  Himself  thereby  by  the  most  tremendous  obligation  to  save 
man  from  the  results  of  his  freedom.  Nevertheless,  we  are  taught  that 
God  did  not  save  man  from  this  misuse  of  His  frccdom>  nor  could  He; 
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ind  that  God  faas  not  leacued  man  3s  man  from  the  results  of  this 
misuse  of  his  freedom,  nor  indeed  care  He:  but  that  He  raus.!  rather  wait 
at  every  step  on  the  iniijattve  of  Ujat  v«rj  haraan  freedom  bcfgre  He 
can  act  at  all!  "It  may  be  that  God  has  conditioneil  Himself  by  our 
freedom.  !t  may  be  that  He  can  do  what  He  desires  tor  us  only  as 
we  rcmoirc  the  limitation  upon  Him  by  our  own  attitude"  (p.  151  and 
often  to  the  same  cffectl-  If  Mr,  McConnoU  can  find  a  theodicy  iti 
that  pathway,  he  is  we-icorac  to  it.  For  ourselves  we  prefer  lo  believe 
in  a  God  who  can,  rather  than  in  one  who  can  not:  and  we  comfort 
■ourselves  with  Mr.  McConnell's  own  wordsi  "Wc  mitsl  not  forget 
that  plan  covers  the  entire  expanse,  and  that  too  short  a  view  ts  sure  to 
keep  us  from  seeing  the  truth  as  God  sees  it"  <p.  73),  If  plan  covers 
"the  cntiie  expanse",  tt  embraces  the  freedom  of  man  and  all  its  issues, 
and  will  reach  its  end  by  means  of  that  freedam  and  its  issues:  and  if 
we  must  avoid  "too  short  a  view",  wc  can  not  consent  to  embrace  less 
than  eternity  in  this  plan. 

We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  entering  into  the  details  of  Mr. 
McConnell's  theology.  !t  is  Arminian,  but  it  is  a  new  Arminianism, 
deeply  colored  by  the  conceptions  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
inunanenee.  Perhaps  the  Christology  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
it  here  outlined.  He  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  tlie  old  orthotloxy 
"which  made  Christ  a  sort  of  masked  God" — "acting  a  farce".  Some 
sympathy  moves  him  for  "the  splendid  conception"  of  the  new  pan- 
Uiejsni,  which  conceives  that  ire  Jesus  God  has  "taken  a  human  organ- 
ism and  filled  it  with  His  owti  thought";  but  he  rejects  this  view  too. 
For  himself  he  believes  that  God  from  all  eternity  must  have  con- 
templated over  against  Himself  a  personal  Other,  and  that  in  time  He 
gave  this  Other,  by  an  impoverishment  wrought  "by  withholding  from 
Him  His  accustomed  powers,  through  Incarnation"  for  the  redemption 
of  Uicm.  This  strong  ICcnatisiti  works  back  with  him,  howcvef,  to  God 
Himself:  and  it  is  in  this  impoverish  men  l  of  the  Father  that  wc  arc 
espedaEly  interested.  In  it  God  the  Father  Himself  comes  to  us  in  Hia 
Sont  suffering  for  the  sake  of  men.  Thus  God,  on  the  Cross,  satisfies 
His  own  conscience,  "His  own  self-respect" — His  obligations  to  men; 
rcreals  His  righteousness  in  exerting  "every  moral  influence  for  the 
moraJ  salvation  of  His  children";  expresses  His  love.  The  exposition 
U  too  brief  to  be  completer  and  we  do  not  press,  therefore,  the  omis- 
iioiis — of  any  clear  relating  of  the  cross  to  human  guilt,  of  the  sacrifice 
to  the  expiation  of  sin  and  the  propitiation  of  God.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  clear  consciousness  of  the-'^e  things— -the  primary  things  in  the 
Scriptural  representation — underlying  what  exposition  we  have.  And 
Mr.  McConneU  does  not  write  as  if  he  were  imable  to  suggest  his  full 
meaning. 
Princeton,  Junt,  1906.  B.  B,  Warfield. 


Oh  Life  aficb  Death.  From  the  German  of  Gustav  TaEOEOR  Fech- 
KiK.  By  Dr.  Hugo  Wemekke,  Head  Master  of  Weimar  Realgym- 
nasium.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Chicago;  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.    1906.    i6mo.;  pp.  134- 
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The  Redeemed  Life  atteb  Death.  By  Charles  Cuihbebt  Hatt. 
New  York,  diicago  and  Toronto;  Fleming  H.  Revdl  Co.  I19&5,] 
i6mo.,  pp.  58. 

Here  are  two  devout  spcculatians  as  to  life  after  death,  one  by  a 
philosophical  ihinkcr  of  rcat  ihough  erralLc  power,  the  other  by  a 
highly  placed  Christian  t<ai;li<r.  Both  base  Hpon  the  ChriiTia.n  tradition, 
but  neither  finJs  its  real  authority  in  the  CliriBtian  Scripture?.  Each 
leaves  us  with  no  further  assurance  of  the  life  after  death  than  amy  be 
derived  from  the  common  thought  of  mco  reinforced  by  the  expressed 
conviction  of  the  writer. 

Ftchner's  little  book  has  won  to  itself  a.  certain  fame,  not  undeserved 
by  the  richness  of  its  fancy  and  the  conciitnily  of  its  development  of  a 
thesis  in  itself  biiarre  enough.  It  witnesses  at  least  to  the  strength 
of  the  author's  conviction  of  human  immortality  and  to  the  nobility  of 
his  anticipations  for  the  future  for  the  human  spirit.  It  is  fiiied  also 
with  finely  conceived  remarks,  the  fruit  of  Fechner's  profound  studies 
in  psychophysics  and  allied  topics.  One  would,  for  example,  read  a 
much  longer  treatise  than  this,  to  light  upon  such  a  remark  as  the 
followinig;:  "What  does  the  anatomist  sec  in  a  man's  brain?  It  is  to 
him  a  labyrinth  of  whitish  filaments,  the  meaning  of  which  he  cannot 
read.  And  what  does  the  brain  see  in  itself?  A  world  of  light,  aad 
sound,  and  thoughts,  asociations,  fancies,  emotions  of  love  and  hatred" 
(P<  93)-  "^^f^  whole  refutation  of  materialism  is  latent  in  those  few 
words. 

Dr.  Hall's  meditation  is  much  less  ambitious  than  Fechner's  and 
much  Ices  suggestive,  A  single  passage  of  it  recalls  Fechner's  manner: 
"The  present  life  is  the  eternal  life,  seen  for  the  time  being  through  the 
mode  of  the  physical.  Death  is  the  suspension  of  relations  with  the 
physical  universe.  Life,  which  was  eternal  here,  goes  on.  undeterred 
and  undissolved  by  the  suspension  of  these  physical  relations.  This  is 
the  power  of  an  endless,  an  indissoluble  life— a  life  that  cannot  be 
dissolved.  The  mode  of  eKistencc  may  change:  relaLions  may  be  sus- 
pended; mourners  may  go  about  t!ie  streets;  (he  dust  may  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was;  but  the  spirit  which  came  out  from  God.  which  is  akin 
to  God,  returns  to  God,  Who  gave  it:  lives  with  God."  That  might 
almost  have  been  found  in  Fcchncr.  Ordinarily,  however,  Dr.  Hall  docs 
not  let  his  plummet  down  so  deep,  VVc  are  a  little  puzzled  to  know 
what  h«  means  when  he  remarfcs  that  if  belief  in  the  continuation  of 
life  after  death  were  peculiar  to  Christianity,  "its  authority  .     . 

might  be  much  less  than  it  is"  (p.  11).  What  is  the  seat  of  authority 
in  Christianity?  Again  we  arc  puzaled  when  we  read  the  list  of 
debated  topics  concerning  the  future  hfe  "upon  which  it  is  beyond  the 
pnwcT  of  (nan  to  pronounce  a  finid  decision".  This  list  includes  not 
merely  "the  fate  of  the  ignorant,  the  destiny  of  religious  souls  outside 
of  Christendom",  but  also  "the  salvation  of  infants"  and  even  "the 
doom  of  those  who  never  repent",  and  the  "judgment  of  mankind" 
<p,  22).  Surely  Dr.  Hall  does  not  hold  all  these  to  be  insoluble 
problems.    One  is  reassured  to  Icam  that  there  are  "gloriows  articles 
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fff  belitf  coming  down  to  us  unbToken  from  Christ"  which  Dr.  Hall 
commends  to  us.  apparently  on  that  pound,  as  assured,  vi;.,  these 
three:  "ihe  continuance  of  pcrsooal  identity;  the  progress  of  the  soul; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body"  (p,  45),  The  line  of  division  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  topics  seems  arbitrary :  but  we  sre  thankful 
the  class  of  verities  still  has  a  contcnL 
Prmetton,  May,  /po6,  B.  B.  Wakpieui. 


I 
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The  New  Theoi-ocv.    By  R.  J,  Campbell,  MA..  Minister  of  the  City 
Temple,  London.    The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1907.    Pp.  sjS. 

Mr.  Ca.mpbcirs  recent  book,  under  the  above  title,  is  a  crude  and 
nnphilosGiphical  attempt  to  state  the  metaphysical  tenets  of  idealistic 

iBonism,  and  10  draw  from  these  the  resulting  reJigiovs  ideas,  labelling 
them  with  the  terminolosf  of  Chrisiian  theology.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Bible  is  authoritative  even  in  the  Ritschlian  sense.  The  doc- 
trinal statement  of  Christian  truth  made  by  the  Church  of  God  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  also  repudiated  in  language  that 
might  ^most  be  termed  violent.  It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that  these 
doctrines  stand  for  philosophical  principles;  the  form,  however,  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  the  adjective  Christian,  is  said  to 
be  "incredible,"  while  the  truth  for  which  these  doctrines  stand,  being 
i-imply  a  tenet  of  idealistic  monisrn,  is  said  to  be  so  necessary  an  idea 
Uiat  no  thinker  can  escape  from  it.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
indeed  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  procedure, 
to  be  told  by  Mr.  Campbell  that,  although  Prof.  Haeckel  would  prob- 
ably not  admit  it,  nevertheless  he  believes  in  the  Trinity  because  he 
begins  by  assuming  an  infinite  space  filled  with  matter,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  divide  the  latter  as  if  it  were  finite.  This,  Mr.  Campbell  says, 
gives  us  two  terms  of  the  Trinity,  and  wc  get  the  third  as  soon  as 
Haeckel  explains  the  cosmic  process  by  taking  for  granted  that  "the 
infinite  is  pressing  in  and  iip  throuuh  the  finite",  etc.,  i.  c,  the  infinite, 
the  finite,  and  the  activiity  of  the  former  in  the  latter— this  is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's idea  of  the  Trinity.  We  would  sympattiize  with  Prof.  Haeckel,  if 
be  should  object  to  being  told  that  he  believes  in  Ihe  Trinity,  by  which 
he  would  no  doubt  understand  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  while  Mr.  Campbell's  terms  arc,  as  he  says,  a 
trinity  in  unity,  they  are,  of  course,  not  Ihe  Trinity;  nor  is  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  the  Christian  doctrine,  Mr.  Campbell  would  no 
doubt  acknowledge  this  in  this  instance;  but,  as  this  is  a.  fair  illus- 
tration of  his  method,  he  should  go  on  to  acknowledge  that  his  "New 
Theotogy"  cannot  be  called  Christian  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is,  as  we  said,  idealistic  monism.  Being  etjuals  consciousness. 
The  infinite  is  the  All.  Every  kind  of  distinction  must  be  not  only 
comprehended  but  also  transcended  within  the  infinite.  These  are  Mr, 
Campbell's  assHmptions.  God  is  the  "Mysterious  Power  which  is 
finding  expression  in  the  universe."  He  is  the  All-consciousness.  In 
Order  to  manifest  "even  to  Himself,"  the  possibilities  of  His  being, 
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God  must  limit  His  being.  In  this  way  we  get  two  "modes"  of  God — 
the  infinite,  perfect,  and  unconditioned;  and  the  finite,  imperfect,  and 
conditioned.  "And  yet  these  two  aic  one."  (pp.  2Z,  23).  Mr.  Campbell 
says  rhat  he  starts  wiith  "the  osstinption  (italics  mine)  that  the  universe 
is  God's  thought  about  Himself,  and  that  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
think  it  along  with  Him,  I  and  my  Father  (even  metaphysically  speak- 
ing) are  one,"  (p.  26).  The  words  in  bragkeis  ^re  Mr.  Campbell's. 
Man  is  a  mode  of  tlie  Infinite.  His  true  self  is  a  "sutiliminal  conscious- 
ness", or  rather  unconsciousness,  while  man's  ordinary  "surface  con- 
sciousness" Is  "somewhat  illusory,"  and  to  the  "higher  self,"  L  e„  to-  the 
subliminal  consciousness,  no  dividing  line  exists  between  it  and  the 
surface  consciousness,  ot  betrween  it  and  God,  Mr.  Campbell  seems 
fully  confident  of  this.  For  although  this  subliminal  consciousness 
is  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  i.  e.,  in  a  state  of  unconseious- 
ness,  and  although  wc  have  never  been  able  to  look  at  ilhmgs  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  presume  that  Mr.  Campbell  never  has — for  if  he  had, 
this  subliminal  consciousness  would  thereby  ceas«  to  be  aublitninal  Ani 
so  become  just  ordinary,  deceptive,  illusory,  surface  conscitiusness — 
yet,  wc  repeat,  he  is  sure  that  from  this  higher  standpoint — to  which 
tx  hypotheii  no  one  has  ever  attained  while  conscious — all  demarcations 
vanish  and  the  Infinite  all -consciousness  becomes,  as  it  really  is,  all  in 
ali,  This  rnetaphysie  he  distin^ishes  froni  pantheism  which  he  identi- 
fies with  materialistic  monism  (p.  35). 

But  what  of  Christ  and  Christianity?  In  order  to  understand  Christ, 
Mr.  Campbell  says,  we  must  distinguish  three  terms — Deity  which  is 
"the  all -controlling  consciousness"  of  the  universe;  divinity  which  is 
the  moral  nature  of  God  as  finite  or  limited  J.  e.  love;  humanity  which 
is  the  human  aspect  or  mode  of  (jod's  being  in  our  human  conscious- 
ness. To  use  Mr.  Campbell's  words,  there  must  be  one  side  or  aspect  of 
God  which  is  human,  and  "Jesus  is  the  fullest  expression  of  that 
eternal  divine  Man  on  the  field  of  human  history."  The  essence  of 
this  humsin  side  of  God  is  love.  "Jestis  was  divine  siftiply  and  solely 
because  His  lite  was  never  governed  by  any  other  principle."  (pp. 
73.76).  But  let  Mr,  Campbell  speak  for  himself.  He  sums  up  his 
conception  of  Jesus  aa  fallows  (p.  92) :  "Jesus  was  God,  but  so  are  wc, 
He  was  God  because  His  life  was  the  enprcssion  of  divine  love:  we 
too  are  one  with  God  in  so  far  as  our  lives  express  the  satue  thing. 
Jesus  was  not  God  in  the  sense  that  He  possessed  an  infinite  conscious- 
ness; no  more  are  we.  Jesus  expressed  fully  and  completely,  in  so 
far  as  a  finite  consciousness  ever  could,  thai  aspect  of  the  nature  of 
God  which  we  ha:ve  called  the  eternal  Son  or  Christ,  or  ideal  Man  who 
is  (lie  soul  of  the  universe,"  etc,  Itl  this  human  side  of  God,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell says,  we  are  all  one.  He  tells  us  that  the  "average  Westerner  can- 
not grasp  this",  but  assures  us,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  the  absolute  truth. 
Sin  which  is  described  as  a  "quest  after  God,"  is  defined  as  selfishness, 
and  of  course  any  idea  of  guilt  is  eliminated  altogether.  As  selfishness 
it  is  conceived  as  something  positive,  although  evil,  which  is  the  genus 
of  which  sin  is  the  species,  is  held  to  be  non  being  and  mere  negation. 
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The  Atonement  is  (he  rciiluiilion  ©f  the  unity  of  the  individual  with 
ihc  race,  and  of  the  race  with  God.  It  has  essentially  and  originally 
no  relation  to  sin,  but  of  course  can  only  be  realised  ty  the  giving  up 
□f  selfishness. 

Salvation,  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  are  all  terms  descriptive  of 
inner  states  of  cpqsclousn'ess.  This  in  barest  outline  is  the  New 
Theology  of  Mr.  Campbdl. 

We  have  not  space  to  criticise  it  in  detail.  Severa.1  getjer^l  consider- 
ations should  be  noticed.  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  Christian  iheology. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  simply  an  exposition  of  the  id«as  of  monistic 
idealism  or  idealistic  monism.  But  when  cne^  has  expHcity  abandoned 
the  great  facts  of  Christianity  and  their  authoritative  interpretation 
in  the  New  Testament,  finding  iti  the  New  Tcs-iament  teaching,  just  as 
in  that  of  Prof.  HaeclcH,  only  the  faulty  expression  of  ihc  doctrines 
of  a  certain  philosophy,  it  is  without  any  kind  of  warrant  whalsoever 
that  the  claim  can  be  made  that  it  is  Christianity  or  Christian  theology 
which  is  being  set  forth.  Christianity  is  a  historical  religion  and  not 
the  product  of  human  speculation ;  and  what  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  us 
is  simply  his  private  metaphysics.  To  be  sure  he  claims  to  find  a  great 
deal  of  idealistic  monism  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  in  the  state- 
ments in  the  Gospel  of  Jolin  where  Jesus  claims  identity  with  God, 
Mr.  Campbell  holds  that  what  cs  meant  is  simply  the  identity  of  God 
and  maa;  and  if  ii  is  urged  that  the  language  used  is  evidently  meant 
to  apply  only  to  Jesus,  Mr.  Campbell  reveals  his  amaiing  lack  of 
exegeiical  insight  by  replying:  "I  think  thai  the  exceedingly  able  writer 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  knew  better," — hts  argument  apparently  being 
that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  being  so  exceedingly  able  a 
thinker,  must  have  meant  to  teach  idealistic  monism.  More  often, 
however,  Mr,  Campbetl  thinks  that  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not 
attain  to  this  great  truth.  Thus,  for  example,  he  thinks  that  although 
at  times  the  Apostle  Paul  attained  the  heights  of  idealistic  monism, 
a  great  deal  of  what  the  Apostle  taught  is  "just  nonsense."  Thus  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  what  Mr.  Qitnpbell  has  set  forth  in  this  book 
is  just  the  tenets  of  idealistic  monism,  and  he  frankly  5ays  that  hrs 
teaching  leads  back  through  Hegelianism  to  Greek  thought,  and  back 
of  that  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East  who  lived  long  before  Jestis  was 
bora.  When  we  are  told,  Ihal  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  God  in  any  other 
sense  than  wc  men  are;  that  "(he  New  Testament  language  about  the 
Atonement,  especially  the  language  of  Paul,  has  been,  and  still  is^  the 
prolific  source  of  most  of  the  mischievous  interpretations  of  it  which 
exist  in  the  religious  mind";  that  sin  is  the  necessary  result  cf  our 
failure  10  realize  our  identity  with  God;  that  every  man  Is  not  only 
divine  in  the  same  sense  which  Jesus  was,  but  also  becomes  a  Saviour 
when  he  lives  for  the  "higher  self— when  we  are  told  all  this,  I  repeat, 
it  jurely  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whatever  this  theology  may  be, 
it  is  not  Christian. 

Nor  is  this  monistic  idealism  and  its  soEvenl  of  Christianity  set  forth 
with  philosophical  insight  or  argumentative  force.    It  has  been  so  set 
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forth  frequently,  notably  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  T.  H.  Green 
of  Oxford  (cf.  Green's  Miseell.  Works,  in.  pp.  160-185,  230-276,  for  his 
treatment  of  Christianity).  In  Mr.  Campbell's  trcarmcnt  of  the  sub- 
ject iliere  is  no  argument  at  all.  The  oueiiess  of  God  and  man  is  dimply 
assumed,  and  tEie  conscqiien-ce;  d^dui;?!],  But  can  this  philosophy  be 
so  lightly  assumed  when  the  pluralisls.  personal  idealists,  praginalists, 
and  agnostics  are  almost  swamping  us  with  arguments  for  their 
metaphysical  opinions?  In  some  isolated  instances  where  argument  is 
attempted,  it  is  either  absurd  or  else  contains  so  many  "ambiguous 
middles"  and  fflilianfs  prtufipu  as  to  b«  logically  worthless.  As  an 
example  0/  the  former  kind,  the  proof  for  the  metaphysical  identity  of 
all  humanity  may  be  tiled  (p.  33).  "Common  sense",  we  arc  told, 
"assumes  that  I  and  ihou  arc  eternally  distinct",  but  we  are  learning 
otherwise.  The  argument  for  this  is  as  follows;  "You  are  about  to 
make  an  observation  al  table,  and  some  member  ol  your  family  makes 
it  before  you;  you  are  thinking  of  3  certain  tune  and  someone  begins 
to  hum  it;  you  have  a  ecnain  pur(>ose  in  mind  and,  lo,  ihe  same  thpugbt 
finds  expression  in  someone  else  despite  all  probabilities,"  And  if 
anyone  objects  that  this  13  only  "thought  transference,"  the  answer  is — 
"precisely,  but  what  are  you  eacccpt  your  thought"?  The  inference  from 
this  is,  somehow,  the  metaphysical  identity  of  all  ihe  members  of  the 
human  race-  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  absolutely  unanswer- 
able argument,  bin  labors  under  t)ie  disadvantage  of  not  meriting  an 
■nswer.  As  an  example  of  Mr  Campbell's  logic,  the  argument  00 
p.  40  may  be  cited,  He  is  using  an  argumeniMm  ad  hominrm — is  it 
objected  that  in  affirming  the  identity  of  man  and  God,  contradictory 
and  opposite  things  must  be  aflirnied  of  human  persons,  I  would 
reply,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  that  my  critics,  the  orthodox,  are  affirming 
precisely  the  same  divine  and  human  qualities  of  the  man  Jesus.  Quite 
50,  but  does  Mr.  Campbell  forget  or  does  he  not  know  that  these  theo- 
logians held  also  the  doctrine  of  the  gemina  mem  in  Jesus,  and  that 
hence,  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  that  doctrine  be  true,  his 
argvmfnrntn  od  homitiem  is  absolutely  without  force.  But  enough  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  arguments;  in  the  main,  the  book  is  a  series  of  assump- 
tions and  assertions,  and  is  quite  devoid  of  argument. 

Another  noticeable  thing  about  the  hook  is  its  inconsistency  in  regard 
to  some  of  its  fundamental  and  underlying  ideas.  First  of  all,  notice 
how  Mr.  Campbell  (p,  126I  in  criticising  evangelical  doctrines,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  intellectual  form  which  is  regarded  otily  as  a 
symbol,  the  husk  of  the  "emotional  content",  and  "spiritual  experience" 
whieh  is  the  truth  ■and  essene-e  of  religion.  This  distinction,  he  says, 
enables  us  to  understand  how  we  can  appreciate  the  value  of  even 
"archatc"  doctrinal  formularies.  Just  as  a  landscape  or  piece  of  music 
will  awaken  in  one  mind  what  iltey  are  incapable  of  arousing  in  an- 
other, so  the  forms  of  religious  truth  are  nothing  in  themselves;  the 
reality  is  Ihe  emotion  which  they  excite.  Of  course,  Ihe  logic  of  this  is 
to  make  all  the  \arious  forms  of  religious  truth  simply  exciting  causes 
or  vehicles  of  religious  sentiment,  and  religion  is  reduced  to  mere  relig- 
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ious  feeling.  Mr.  Campbell  himself  draws  the  only  possible  conclusion 
when  he  says  (hat  ihis  should  help  us  to  realiie  "that  truth  is  one  under 
apparenlly  con t fad ictttry  form^  »f  statement",  i.  e.  there  is  no  inielkctual 
content  essential  10  rchgion;  it  is  bare  undifferentiated  rellKiou^  emo- 
tion. But  whai,  then,  becomes  of  idealistic  mcnism?  This  ii  no  more 
the  product  of  natural  feeling  than  is  Christianity.  If  it  begets  relum- 
ing love  in  the  plain  sinner  to  tw  lold  that  his  heavenly  Father  loves 
him  and  has  sen!  His  Son  tfj  be  the  propitiation  for  his  sin.  it  also 
excites  religious  seniimcnt  in  Mr.  Campbell  lo  be  lold  that  we  are  all 
potential  Saviours  and  identical  with  God,  From  this  point  of  view 
Christianity  and  idealistic  monism  would  be  fundamentally  on  the  same 
footing,  except  thai  evangelical  Christianity  would  appeal  more  lo  the 
plain  no n -metaphysical  sinner.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Campbell  never 
seems  to  realize  that  in  making  the  essential  truth  of  religion  to  consist 
in  mere  religious  sentiment,  he  has  undermined  the  basis  of  that  inlel- 
leclualistic  construction  known  as  idealistic  monism. 

Another  fundamental  contradiction  is  involved  in  his  doctrine  of 
authority.  He  repudiates  the  idea  of  any  cjttemal  authority  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  holds  that  the  seat  of  authority  is  an  inner  one.  viz., 
the  religious  consciousness.  But  if  the  standpoint  of  the  subhminal 
consciousness  is  ex  hypothesi  forever  closed,  and  if,  as  Mr.  Campbell 
holds,  the  '"surface  consciousness"  is  "illusory",  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
were  in  a  bad  way.  If  the  light  that  is  in  us  be  "illusory,"  how  great 
must  be  the  illusion  I 

One  more  fundamental  contradiction  should  be  noticed.  If  the  inhnite 
consciousness  or  the  All,  or  the  Absolute  of  this  monism  not  only 
"comprehends"  but  "iraoscends",  i.  t.,  really,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
swallows  up  and  makes  unreal,  all  distinctions  such  as  that  beiwcen 
me  and  ihee,  between  God  and  man.  and  between  love,  justice,  and  holi- 
ness in  God;  if,  in  a  word,  every  distinction  is  a  negation  or  limita- 
tion, how  can  the  Personality  of  the  Absolute  be  retained?  Why  must 
we  not  give  up  the  Personality  of  God?  Why  must  we  not  even 
cease  10  speak  of  ihe  Absolute  as  conscious,  since  consciouness  involves 
distinctions.  Logic  will  drive  us  to  the  undifferentiated  Esperience  of 
Mr.  Bradley  or  the  Unknowable  of  Mr.  Spencer,  .^nd  then  what  is 
to  become  of  freedom,  or  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of  all  the  eth- 
ical clothing  with  which  Mr.  Campbell  has  draped  the  bare  bones  of 
his  metaphysics?  The  ethical  warmth  of  the  book  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  its  metaphysical  basis. 

Another  point  which  calls  for  .special  mention  is  Mr.  Campbcirs 
apparently  utter  ignnrance  of  the  theology  which  he  is  attacking.  For 
example,  on  p,  39  we  read— "According  to  the  received  theology,  Jesus 
was  God,  and  yet  did  not  possess  the  all -controlling  consciousness 
of  the  univerae"?  We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  kenotic 
theory  is  pretty  well  exploded,  and  are  amazed  that  Mr.  Campbell 
should  designate  it  as  the  "received  theology."  Wc  suspect,  however, 
that  what  he  really  intended  by  the  "received  theology"  was  the  Chal- 
cedonian    Christology,   in   which   case   his   confusion    of  it    with    the 
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kenotic  theory  betrays  an  appalling  theological  ignorance  Then,  again, 
to  cite  but  one  more  instance,  Mr.  Campbell  says  (p.  ig) — "The  God 
of  the  ofdinary  church-goer,  and  of  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  teach 
him  from  study  and  pulpit,  is  an  antiquated  Theologian  who  has  made 
His  universe  so  badly  that  it  went  wrong  in  spite  of  Him,  and  has 
remained  wron^  cv^r  since."  He  is  a  God  who  is  "spiteful"  and  "silly." 
Entirely  aside  from  the  coarse  and  vulgar  satire  direcled  against  a 
straw  man  of  his  own  creation;  entirely  apart  from  the  question  why 
even  such  a  Gorl  should  be  characterized  as  an  antiquated  theologian, 
since  this  God  could  not  help  himself,  whereas  the  theologians,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Campbell,  are  wilfully  doing  harm;  apart  from  such  minor 
questioDS,-^5  Mr.  Campbell  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  theology  as 
to  suppose  that  this  is  anything  but  a  wanton  camcature?  That  there 
has  been  much  theological  thought  which  would  place  Ihc  occurrence 
of  sin  in  the  universe  outside  the  divine  decree  and  control,  we  are  not 
at  all  concerned  to  deny;  but  should  Calvin  and  all  the  other  Reformed 
theologians  be  all  jumbled  together  with  their  opponents,  and  all  alike 
come  in  for  scathing  sarcasm  and  ignorant  misrepresentation? 

And  what.  Jinally.  shall  we  say  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  polemic  when  he  is  attacked?  Hei-e  is  an  instance.  Rob- 
ertson NicoU  in  The  British  H^eekly  had  made  certain  criticisms  of 
previous  statements  of  Mr,  Campbell  concerning  sin.  Mr  Campbell 
accused  Dr.  Nicholl  of  having  wilfully  misrepresented  him,  and  referred 
to  Dr.  Nicoll's  quotation  of  his  words  as  "a  good  illustration  of 
the  sinfulness  of  sin."  Dr.  Nicoll  in  Tiu  British  Weekly  of  March  *i, 
ig07.  saya  with  considerable  justification  that  some  persons  when  crit- 
icised write  in  a  temper  which  savors  strongly  of  the  declaration  of 
Ali,  the  iealous  Vizier  of  Mohammed — "Whoever  rises  against  thee, 
I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  b!a  ^es,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  bis 
be%." 

Dr.  Fairbaim  has  characterized  Mr.  Campbell's  "New  Theology" 
as  a  "farrago  of  nonsense,"  thus  applying  to  it  the  same  term  which 
Mr,  Campbell  applied  to  some  oC  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
he  called  it  "just  nonsense".  We  are  not  sure  that  this  term  will 
describe  accurately  the  entire  contents  of  the  book;  eertajiily  we  can 
think  of  no  other  category  under  which  very  much  of  its  contents  could 
more  accurately  be  subsumed.  Perhaps  it  might  be  fairer  to  describe 
the  book  as  a  somewhat  feeble  attempt  to  expound  idealistic  monism, 
and  a  coarse  and  bitter  attack  upon  evangelical  Christianity. 

Princeton.  C  W.  HOWJE. 
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Der  Crbistliche  Glaube  (Dogmatik).  dargestellt  von  D.  Th.  Haering, 
Professor  in  Tiibingcn;  Calw  und  Stuttgart;  VerJag  der  Vereina- 
buchhandlung.     1906,     Pp.  616. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  complete  system  of  doctrine  from  the 
general  stand  point  of  the  "right  wing;"  of  the  Rttschlian  School.  There 
have  not  as  yet  appeared  very  many  complete  systematic  treatises  from 
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the  (reiK^rat  standpoint  which  may  be  samcwhat  Ido^cEr  termed 
Ritsfililian.  KafLui's  Dogmatik  was  published  in  1S97  and  the  third 
and  fourth  edition  in  1901 ;  also  hia  supplementary  Articles  in  the 
Ztilifhr.  f.  Tk.  w.  K.  in  3903  entitled  "Zur  Dogmatik"  have  been  pub- 
lished separately.  Then  there  \%  the  Ckriitiiche  Glaubenslehre  in 
Lcitiatsen,  by  the  late  Pcof  Rcischle;  and  in  1903  Prof.  Kim  published 
hia  Grundriss  der  evangelUcken  Dogmatik^  which  was  reviewed  by  the 
writer  of  this  notice  in  The  Fkjnceton  Theological  Review,  October 
1905.  The  year  IQ06  saw  the  publication  oi  two  complete  systematic 
treatises  on  Dogmatics — this  volume  of  Prof.  Haering,  and  Teil  I  of 
Prol  H.  H.  Wendt's  System  der  CffrislJichfn  Lehre,  the  second  part  of 
which  has  just  been  published  in  1907.  In  (888  Prof.  Haering  had 
written  a  brochure  in  criticistn  of  Ritschl's  doctrine  of  th«  Aioncineiit — 
Ztu  Ritschl's  Versohnungslehre,  and  in  reply  to  criticisms  by  Riischl 
made  just  before  his  death,  and  by  others,  in  1893  Prof.  Haering  pub- 
lished his  Dionograph  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  entitled  Zvr  Venoh- 
Hungslehre,  in  which  he  discu&scd  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and 
pointed  out  wherein  his  doctrine  differed  frotn  that  of  Grotius.  Prof, 
Haering  has  also  written  a  monograph  on  subjects  connected  with 
Ritschl's  lheoi7  of  knowledge. 

In  the  present  volume,  after  a  very  full  and  quite  suggestive  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  theological  prolegomena  covering  198  pages, 
the  author  sets  forth  his  system  oi  dociritie.  H<  occupies,  as  was  said, 
the  standpoint  of  the  Rilschlian  right  wing.  Although,  in  general, 
Rjtschlian  in  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  religious  knowledge  and 
its  distinction  from  theoretic  knowledge,  he  seeks  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  Ritschl's  position,  and  also  endeavors  lo  take  a  more 
positive  attitude  toward  questions  such  as  that  of  Christ's  pre-exi5iencc 
and  relation  to  God  '(though  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  neither 
clear  nor  satisfactory,  (p.  443-45J).  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  vaJue  of 
the  Atonement  in  relation  to  God,  etc. 

The  book  on  the  whole  is  an  able  presentation  of  theology  from  the 
author's  point  of  view  already  described.  It  is  n&t  so  dear  as  the 
Labove  mentioned  work  of  Prof  H.  H.  Wcndt.  which  has  also  just  been 
'published.  All  references  to  theological  literature  are  wanting,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Lulhardt's  Cornlfcndium  and  Kaftan's  Dog- 
matib.  In  this  respect  also,  the  somewhat  full  bibliographical  references 
in  Prof.  Wendt's  book  render  it  more  serviceable  to  Che  student. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


The  Spihit  World,  By  Joseph  Hamilton,  author  of  "Our  Own  and 
Other  Worldf.  "The  Starry  Hosts".  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Withrow.  D.D.,  F.R.S.C.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Pp.  xii., 
374- 

For  a  book  that  treats  of  this  mysterious  and  occult  subject,  this 
volume  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  reverent,  sane  and  evangelical. 
The  author  names  and  rebukes  some  of  the  present  tendencies  toward 
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matemlism.    Thfre  are,  in  addition  to  the  natural  "disposition  of  the 

unrenewed  heart  to  rest  in  material  things",  ihc  discoveries  of  physical 
science.  Ihe  varie(3  applications  of  ihose  discoveries.  The  accumulations 
of  large  fortunes  and  Ihe  grinding  sttuggle  incident  to  povierEy.  The 
author  holds,  without  hesitation  or  qualificatian,  to  the  sueprnatural  and 
to  miracles.  His  conceptions  of  Ihe  nature  of  mind  and  of  matter  make 
it  easier,  he  believes,  to  hold  to  the  scripture  narratives  of  the  miracu- 
lous than  to  reject  iheni.  He  believes  in  Trichotomy  and  that  (he  soul 
is  the  Spiritual  body.  He  treads  upon  the  dubious  domain  of  Specula- 
tion but  he  does  not  dogmatize  therein.  Angels  are  spirits  equipped 
with  spiritual  bodies:  indeed,  he  doubts  whether  there  is  sueh  a 
creature  as  an.  absolutely  bodikss  spirit.  This  view  is  supported  by 
Scripture  upon  which  the  author  contiually  draws  for  proof.  Many 
Scrtpittfe  tnirades  ai-e  held  to  be  onlj  instances,  of  special  transfor- 
mation from  the  material  body  to  the  spiritnial.  as,  t.  g..  Moses  on  the 
Mount,  or  ince  versa  as  e.  g.  angelic  a.ppearanceSj  Moses,  and  Elias  at 
the  trans ItKuration,  and  our  Lord  often  during  the  time  between  his 
resurrection  and  his  ascension.  Caesar  said  he  would  gladly  give  all 
his  victories  for  a  glimpse  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  stid  Ihe  curious 
mind  of  man  would  fain  peer  info  the  secrets  of  the  Lord  our  God.  We 
believe  this  book  has  much  Chat  is  sound  inference  from  Scripture  and 
much  more  that  is  well  worth  intelligent  consideration.  It  i&  good 
devotional  reading  to  the  discriminaling  believer  and  we  lay  it  down 
with  the  feeling  that  the  author  hss  done  do  small  service,  in  spile  of 
some  obvious  shortcomings,  in  answering  the  questions  and  comforting 
the  hearts  and  confirming  the  hopes  of  weak  and  waveriiig  pilgrims 
on  the  way. 
Trenton.  Hknuy  Collim  Mutton. 
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Thb  Meaming  and  Message  of  the  Cross.  By  Henry  C.  Mabie, 
Corresponding  Secretary  American  Baptist  Miss-ionary  Union,  R 
H.  Revell  Co..  New  York,    igofi.    Pp.  agg.    $1.25  net. 

The  author  has  been  so  well  known  as  a  preacher  of  a  pure  Gospct, 
and  so  prommcnt  as  a  leader  of  world-wide  missionary  activity,  that  a 
cordial  reception  and  a  helpful  influence  were  assured  (or  (his  volumCj 
which  aims  to  show  that  only  ihe  Cross  of  Christ  can  furnish  a  true 
motive  and  an  effective  inslrumcnt  for  missionary  effort.  In  (he  first 
five  chapters,  it  is  demonstrated  that  "the  cross"  denotes  much  more 
than  the  mere  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion  viewed  as  an  act  of  violence 
or  the  death  of  a  martyr;  it  indicates  an  actual  objective  achievement 
wrought  in  the  moral  universe,  a  death  endured  in  behalf  of  others. 
Having  thus  shown  the  "meaning  of  "the  cross",  the  writer  devotes  the 
remainder  of  bis  book  to  an  explanation  of  its  "'Message."  concerning 
personal  salvation,  the  deveJopnicnt  of  spiritual  life,  the  redemption  of 
f  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
some  might  not  accept  the  view  of  atonement  so  clearly  set 
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iortb  ty  the  writer,  or  mJghi  differ  from  him  in  certain  of  the  implica- 
tions of  his  argument,  it  seems  difScult  to  suppose  that  any  on«  who 
truly  appredalcs  th«  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  could  fail  to 
appreciate  the  main  contention  of  the  writer  wher  he  declares  that  "the 
charter  of  missions  jj  not  to  be  found  so  much  in  the  mere  command 
of  Christ  as  "in  the  character  and  work  of  Him  who  hung  upon  the 
trefc" 
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The  CntJBCH  and  the  Chancing  Ohdeb.  By  Shailer  Mathews,  Pro- 
feisor  of  Historical  and  Comparative  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Author  of  '•The  Social  Teaching  o£  Jesus,"  "The  Mes- 
tiaitic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament" ;  editor  of  "The  World  To-day". 
8vo. ;  pp.  viii,  255.  New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  London; 
MacMiilan  &  Co.,  Ltd.    1907. 

The  aim  of  this  interesting  and  sprightly  volume  is  to  point  out  the 
changes  which  must  be  made  in  the  policy,  the  teachings,  and  the 
methods,  of  the  Church,  if  she  is  to  continue  10  be  the  great  power  for 
good  in  her  radically  new  environment  that  she  has  been  in  the  past. 
Our  author,  consequently,  considers  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
modem  scholarship,  lu  the  prevalent  objection  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
resurrection,  to  "the  Gospel  of  brotherhood,"  to  the  widely  spread 
"socibI  discontent",  to  the  social  movement  so  characteristic  of  our 
day.  to  the  well  nigh  universal  materialism  of  our  times;  and  he 
concludes  with  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Sword  of  the  Christ,"  in  which 
he  sounds  the  resulting  call  to  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  struggle. 

The  discussion  is  usually  well  balanced  and  illuminating,  and  often 
Lnost  appropriate  to  present  conditions.  Specially  so  are  the  chapters 
on  "The  Church  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Risen  Christ"  and  "The  Church 
and  Materialism."  We  can  never  emphasise  too  strongly,  and  least  of 
all  now,  thai  the  Gospel  or  Christianity  is  far  from  being  identical  with 
religion;  thai  while  "religion  as  a  form  of  human  experience  may  be 
independent  of  spcciiic  facts  in  history,"  Christianity  or  the  Gospel"  as  a 
means  of  inducing  and  regulating  that  experience  certainly  contains 
htftoric^l  elements";  that,  ton  aequ  en  fly.  the  facts  as  to  Christ,  particu- 
larly as  to  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  are  vilaf ;  that  in  the  destruc- 
tion ol  the  historic  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  Paul  conceived  it 
the  Gospel  as  a  basis  for  a  new  type  of  religion  would  disappear  and 
with  it  the  new  and  particular  form  of  religion  as  well:  and  that,  hence, 
the  Gospel  ought  always  to  be  preached  with  primitive  insistence  upon 
its  historic  element.     That  is  fundamental  and  indispensable. 

So,  too,  no  lesson  is  so  much  needed  to-day  as  that  "materialism  is 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  church ;  nor  could  our  author  be  more  effective 
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than  he  is  when  he  shows  how  many  and  how  subtle  are  the  forms  of  its 
manifestation,  such  as,  the  passion  For  wealih,  the  devotton  of  the  home 
to  income  earning,  excessive  athleiidsm,  sensual  theatrical  exhibitions, 
the  craze  for  gambling,  etc,  01  conrse,  3S  Prof.  Matthews  ^trentiously 
maintains,  the  cure  for  all  this  is  insistence  on  the  reality  of  religion. 
We  are  not  so  sure,  however,  that,  as  he  implies,  the  reality  of  religion 
15  emphasized  in  proportion  as  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  minimized, 
the  fact  of  Qiristianity  is  made  real  in  so  far  as  its  truths  are  kept  in 
the  bad<ground.  On  (he  coatrary.  wc  are  stirc  that  if  the  worth  of 
Christianity  is  inseparable  from  its  historic  basis,  so  it  iis  its  doctrines 
which  give  worth  to-  that  basis.  It  is  precisely  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
"died  for  our  sins  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification"  that  makes 
his  death  and  resurrection  the  most  precious  of  all  facts  for  us.  Were 
this  doctrine  npt  trwe,  our  preaching  would  be  as  vain  as  Patil  says  that 
it  would  be  if  Christ  had  not  risen.  While  our  Lord's  supernaturalncss 
would  be  evinced,  he  would  not  be  revealed  as  our  Saviour,  In  a  word, 
the  doctrinal  clement  which  our  author  thinks  now  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity  needs  to  be  made  as  prominent  as 
the  historical  element.  It  is  partly  because  the  former  is  being  so 
generally  ignored  that  the  latter  is  coming  to  be  denied.  It  is  in  the 
tseaning  of  a  fact  that  we  feel  its  reasonableness. 

Hence,  we  must  take  issue  again  with  Prof.  Matthews  in  his  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  that  if  the  distinction  is  r«a],  then 
God  is  not  so  active  in  the  operations  of  nature  as  in  his  supernatural 
works;  or  that  if  this  be  not  ^o,  then  "the  distinction  between  tiatural 
and  supernatural  is  one  for  a  debating  society."  Of  course,  'when  som:e- 
thing  exceptional  happens,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  bringing  it  to  pass 
God  does  not  throw  the  universe  into  anarchy.  He  violates  law  when 
he  acts  supematurally  no  more  than  when  he  acta  naturally.  But  it  is 
just  as  true  that  he  has  not  imposed  any  svch  laws  on  the  universe  as 
prevent  him  from  interposing  in  its  affairs  when  and  where  and  as  he 
pleases,  and  it  is  precisely  the  fact  that  in  Christianity  we  have  such  a 
supernatural  interposition  which  gives  to  it  its  supreme  worth.  If  God 
cannot  supematurally  put  out  His  own  hand  in  nature  and  work 
through  processes  abofe  those  of  nature,  how  can  even  He  save  a 
world  "dead  through  trespasses  and  sins"?  According  to  His  own 
processes  in.  nature,  the  inevitable  issue  in  the  case  of  such  a  world 
can  be  only  increasing  corruption,  Consequently,  ao  far  from  this 
distinction  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  being  one  for  a 
debating  society  merely,  it  is  on  the  reality  of  this  distinction  that  the 
hope  of  the  world  rests,  and  it  is  also  in  the  reality  of  this  distinction 
that  we  see  most  clearly  the  reasonableness  of  the  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity.  If  for  example,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  were  not 
supernatural,  how  could  we  receive  it  as  a  fact?  It  is  dearly  outside 
of  and  above  all  that  reason  has  taught  us  as  to  nature.  In  9  word, 
it  is  precisely  its  supernaturalness  which  makes  it  reasonable  as  a  fact. 
We  may  not  close  this  notice  without  ealiing  attention  to  the  change 
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that  such  positions  aa  those  of  this  voJurac  call  for  in  the  education 
of  the  ministry.  So  long  as  the  Bible  be  cegai'dcd  as  ^  distinctly 
supeniatural  book,  a  message  from  God  Himself,  inspired  and,  conse- 
quently, infallible  even  as  to  its  words,  it  will  be  indispensable  that 
the  Chnjtian  ministtr  should  understand  the  language  in  which  it 
is  written.  How  else  can  he  be  a  "preacher  of  the  Word":  and  unless 
he  be  a  "preacher  of  the  Word,"  how  can  he  be  an  "ambassador  of 
Christ"?  Is  not  the  first  requirement  of  an  ambassador  that  he  shall 
present  and  so  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  for 
himself  the  proclamation  of  his  king?  Hence,  whatever  else  the  theo- 
togical  student  may  omit  or  elect,  be  must  quatify  himself  in  the 
languages  of  holy  Scri(>turc;  and  that  there  are  many  who  fail  to  do 
this  even  when  the  curriculum  aims  to  secure  it, — this  only  proves 
that  many  go  into  the  ministry  unprepared  and  that  few,  if  any,  ftf 
our  seminaries  are  what  they  ought  lo  be.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, if  the  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural  be  one  for 
A  debaling  Society  only;  if  (he  Bible,  instead  of  being  the  very  Word 
of  God  Himself,  be  merely  the  expression  of  the  developing  religions 
nature  of  man,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  candidate  for  the  ministry 
would  better  be  left  to  pick  and  choose  bis  own  studies.  His  religious 
nature  must  be  at  liberty  to  expand  freely.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that 
even  in  his  whims  and  fancies  we  shall  have  a  higher  revelation  of 
God  than  we  could  possibly  have  In  the  visions  and  reasonings  of 
prophets  and  apostles  of  3  primitive  and  far  less  privileged  age.  Hence, 
the  folly  of  insisting  that  the  student  for  the  ministry  shall  study  the 
language  fhat  Isaiah  spoke  and  the  tongue  in  which  Paul  wrote.  Were 
there  no  other  objeciioti,  it  is  to  divert  him  from  those  sociological 
speculations  and  experiments  to  which  ihe  church  may  most  hopefully 
look  for  the  development  of  the  Gospel  demanded  by  "the  ch^nginv 
order." 
Princeton.  WajJAM  Brenton  Gbeene,  Jb, 


The  Ukiveksaiitv  of  Jesus.     By  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  M.A., 
ctoth,  ismo.    124  pp-    Fleming  H.  Revcll  Co,,  price  75  cents  net. 

These  brief  chapters  are  the  evident  product  of  a  well  disciplined 
mind,  a  catholic  spirit  and  a  reverent  faith.  The  philosophic  and  spec- 
ulative inclination  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  suggested  by  his  character- 
ization of  Jesus  as  "The  Conscious  Over-Soul  and  Spiritual  Guide  of 
Universal  Mankind,"  the  "Abiding  Center  of  the  Life  of  the  Universal 
Man,"  the  "Over- Soul  of  the  Universal  Human  Spirit,"  The  purpose 
of  the  book,  however,  is  "Not  to  pursue  an  intellectual  interest  but  to 
serve  a  religious  need."  The  discussion  concerns  the  relation  in  which 
J*su:3  stands  to  the  human  race,  which  is  "Only  a  part  of  the  question 
of  the  place  of  Christ  in  the  cosmic  process,"  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  "The 
representative  Man  in  whom  the  Idea  of  the  species  is  Incarnated." 
His  character  is  declared  to  be  free  from  the  usual  limitations  sug- 
gested by  sex  or  race  or  lime  or  social  rank.  He  is  the  "Universal 
Human  Norm."    He  is  the  "Sole  instance  of  the  Catholic  Man."  The 
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writer  CGtablishes  this  view  of  "the  Universality  of  Jesus"  by  a  series 
of  studies  in  the  memoirs  of  His  Hit.  He  siiinmonE  ihe  Witness  o£ 
ChriBi's  Eiivirontnent,  o£  his  Origin,  Bapcistn,  Temptation,  TrwiB- 
figuralion.  Teaching.  Prayers,  Death.  Resurrection,  and  of  Ihc  event 
of  Peniecoal.  Even  when  it  is  not  possil>le  to  agree  with  certain 
interpretations  of  the  "Representative  fragments  of  the  Records"  which 
the  writer  passes  tn  review,  the  main  point  is  in  every  case  dearly 
illysirated  and  evidence  is  given  of  carefwl  and  original  thought.  For 
instance  in  conneclion  with  the  Baptism  of  Jeaus,  while  it  may  seem 
that  more  is  iitclufied  in  the  terms  "Lamb  of  God"  and  "Baptism  with 
the  Spirit"  ihan  the  writer  sets  forth,  he  docs  establi&lii  the  fact  that 
"The  note  of  Universality  is  struck  at  the  threshold  of  Christ's  care«r. 
Or  again,  while  it  may  seem  fanciful  in  Lhc  writer  to  insist  that  the 
temptation  of  Christ  to  cast  himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Christ  thought  of  becoming  a  high 
priest  and  "selling  himself  upon  a  hierarchical  eminence",  nevertheless, 
in  his  whole  treatment  of  the  Temptation  the  writer  shows  that  the 
"Moral  core  of  the  Ebiperience  is  Generic".  So,  too,  while  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  meaning  of  the  Transfiguration  scene  was  a 
great  "renunciation,"  and  whether  the  essence  ai  Pentecost  is  suggested 
by  "Universality",  it  is  Sitrikingly  demonstrated  that  in  all  these 
experiences  of  Christ  there  is  set  forth  the  catholicity  of  his  person 
and  work.  So,  too,  In  referring  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  while  one  may 
doubt  the  possible  universalislic  implications  of  some  of  the  terms 
employed,  we  are  enabled  to  see  in  dear  light  the  Representative  Ideal 
Man;  and  we  are  certain  to  agree  with  the  practical  conclusions  of  the 
writer  which  are  as  follows: 

First,  that  such  a  picture  is  a  suggestion  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Gospels;  and  secondly,  that  the  revelation  of  such  a  character  inspires 
us  to  seek  to  attain  His  likeness;  a.nd  thirdly,  that  ilie  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian character  is  to  be  found  in  the  world- embracing  love;  and  finally 
that  the  catholicity  of  Jesus  assures  us  of  His  future  universal  sway. 

These  chapters  are  full  of  slimulatinK  thought  and  reveal  to  us  a 
writer  filled  with  loving  trust  in  the  "Catholic  Christ"  Who  by  His 
living  spin'i  is  still  moving  in  the  hearts  of  men  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  designs  of  God. 

Prim:ttaH.  Cbas.  R.  Erumah. 


Tee  PkAi-EBs  OF  the  Bible.     By  Professob  John  Edgar  McFadyzn, 
M.A.     New  York,    A,  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.     Pp.  j88. 

The  writer  declares  the  purpose  of  the  hook  to  be  both  scientific 
and  practical.  "It  is  an  attempt  to  understand  Biblical  prayer  by  an 
examination  of  the  prayers  and  allusions  to  prayer,  and  it  seeks  to 
gather  up  the  results  of  this  examination  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
public  and  private  devotions  of  lo-day." 

Of  the  four  pacts  of  the  book  the  first  and  third  are  more  directly 
concerned  with  the  scientific,  the  second  and  fourth  with  the  practical 
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aim.  Part  I  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  Biblical  prayer,  including 
such  topics  as  "The  themes  of  prayer,"  "The  inward  and  outward 
conditions",  "The  teachings  and  pTacii<;c  of  Jesus",  "The  prayers  of 
Paul." 

In  Part  II  the  author  applies  to  "Modern  Prayer",  Ihe  principJes 
which  have  been  discovered  in  his  review  of  ihc  prayers  of  the  Bible; 
and  in  three  brief,  thoufihiful,  and  helpful  chapters  ireacs  of  "The 
Nature  and  Content  oi  Prayer,"  "The  Form  of  Praytr,"  Free  and 
Liturgical  Prayer." 

We  are  reminded  by  Pari  III  of  the  large  amount  of  Scripture  which 
ta  inchidcd  under  the  title  of  prayer,  and  we  are  also  enabled  to  test 
the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  and  are  aided  in  further  study  of  his 
luggcslivc  theme;  for  we  arc  here  given  a  comprehensive  collecltan 
of  l!ie  prayers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  under  the  classification 
of  "petition",  "intercession",  "thanksgiving",  conf<sstan",  "praise", 
"vows",  "complaints",  "benedictions  and  doxologics". 

In  Part  IV  selections  are  made,  from  these  various  classes,  of 
"Biblical  prayers  for  modern  use."  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  one  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject 
suggested,  nor,  if  thoughtfully  read,  to  aid  in  the  cxefclse  of  private 
and  public  devotion. 

Frineeton.  Chas.  R.  Ekdman. 


The  Sooal  Message  of  the  Mohehn  Pulpit.  By  Chables  Revnolde 
BtiowK,  First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  California.  The 
Lyman  Bcccher  Lectures  1905-6.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Pp.  293,  fi.25  net. 

The  author  makes  a  convincing  and  stimulating  appeal  for  cxpLis- 
itory  preaching:  yet  there  is  reason  for  suggesting  that  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  he  has  not  gtveii  us  an  encouraging  example 
of  Biblical  exposition.  In  reviewing  the  history  as  "The  Story  of  an 
Ancient  Labor  Movement,"  the  deep  significance  of  the  narrative  is 
not  set  forth,  nor  is  new  light  thrown  upon  modem  social  problems. 
The  familiar  metaphor  is  merely  expanded  into  the  compass  of  chapters 
whish  speak  of  "  industrial  a.nd  Social  bondage,"  of  the  need  of  "an 
industrial  deliverer,"  of  "  the  promised  land"  of  "a  new  social  order." 
We  are,  however,  indebted  to  the  writer  for  discussing  seriously  a 
problem  which  confronts  the  modern  pulpit,  for  reminding  us  anew 
of  distressing  social  conditions  to  which  we  dare  not  be  indifferent, 
ind  for  certain  practical  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Christian 
miniaier.  Among  the  latter  may  he  mentioned  the  advice  to  avoid  all 
that  flavors  of  partisanship,  to  c>:alt  iraterial  above  spiritual  values, 
to  emphasize  the  peril  of  self-interest,  to  insist  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  will  of  God  in  the  organized  life  of  men.  While  insisting  upon 
moral  nbtigalion,  there  seems  to  be  lacking,  in  the  discussion,  a  clear 
italement  of  its  sanctions;  and  while  recognizing  the  need  of  character 
and  self  sacrifices  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  an  ideal  social  order, 
one  misses  the  Christian  motives  of  constraining  love  to  Him  "who 
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died  for  all,  that  ihey  W'ho  live,  should  no  longer  live  unio  chemselvea, 
but  unto  Him,  who,  for  their  saka.  died  and  rose  again."    The  social 
message  of  which  Chris]  h  not  the  substance  will  not  be  adequate  for 
the  modem  pulpit. 
Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdmajt. 


Preacher  Problems  ott  the  Tweji"etf  Century  Preacher  at  His 
Work.  By  William  Thomas  Moobe,  LL.D.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.    Pp.  387.    $1.50  net. 

In  Ihirly-six  brief  chapters,  originally  prepared  as  lectures  for  min- 
isterial siudeuis,  ihc  writer  endeavors  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  "The 
problems  growing  out  of  the  preacher's  personal  relation  to  his  work", 
"The  problems  growing  out  of  the  modern  view  of  the  world,"  "The 
problems  growmg  out  of  ways  and  means,"  Th«  first  of  these  three 
classes  of  problems  includes  the  problem  of  "the  calln"  of  "character," 
of  the  "library,"  of  the  sermon,  of  visiting,  of  literary  work,  of  vaca- 
tion, of  worries-.  The  second  class  suggests  the  ethical,  scientific,  theo- 
logical, and  Biblical  problems.  The  third  presents  such  problems  as 
social  life,  the  prayer-meeting,  the  Sun  day- School,  church  music,  evan- 
gelism: and  endeavors  to  show  "how  the  practical  duties  of  the 
preacher's  position  can  be  met". 

The  tfeaiment  ihroufrhout  is  informal,  unconventional,  conservative, 
sane  and  sensible.  The  large  number  of  subjects  treated  nccMsitatc 
a  discussion  of  each  so  brief  as  to  border  at  times  on  the  superficial; 
but  each  chapter  is  helpful  and  lis  evidently  the  product,  not  of  mere 
theorizing,  but  of  practical  experience.  The  hook  is  to  be  heartily 
commended  to  pastofs  and  especially  to  theological  students. 

Pritittton.  Chas.  R.  Esdmaw. 


Thk  Political  and  Social  Significance  of  the  Life  and  Teachings 
OF  Jesus.  By  Jekemiab  W.  Jewks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  York; 
The  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions.    1906.     Pp.   168. 

In  spite  of  the  writer's  reverent  spirit  and  careful  treatment,  this 
series  of  brief  studies,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  o£ 
young  men,  is  a  striking  example  of  how  certainly  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  lose  their  significance  when  separated  from  His  Divine  Person 
and  atoning  work.  In  endeavoring  to  avoid  alE  Christian  "doctrines,** 
the  author  leaves  no  true  support  or  sanction  for  the  teachings  which 
remain.  He  is  able,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  the  life  and  words  of 
Jesus  embody  principles  which,  if  applied,  would  result  in  the  regene- 
ration of  society,  and  he  wisety  insists  that  a  "regenerated  social 
order"  can  only  result  from  "the  perfecting  of  individuals".  But  how 
can  individuals  be  regenerated  and  perfected?  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
social  question,  and  the  writer  nowhere  intimates  the  true  and  simple 
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answer  which  the  Gospels  so  plainly  proclaim.    It  is  iatciestin;  to  note 
bow  powerless  a  system  is  the  Christianity  which  has  been  robbed  of 
the  redeeming  and  divine  Christ. 
Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Ekduan. 

JeSus  and  Nicodemus.  a  study  in  spiritual  hfe.  By  the  Reverend 
John  Reid.  M.A,  Inverness.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Pp.  28S.    Price  $1.75  net. 

This  treatment  of  a  masi  fascinating  and  importanl  passage  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  John,  is  from  every  point  of  view  admirable  and 
[  ntisfying.  The  writer  proposes  to  interpret  afreS'h  this  familiar  nar- 
rative and  10  "see  its  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  time,  and  read  out  its 
lesson  for  the  individual,  the  Church,  and  the  world."  It  is  sufficient 
praise  to  suggest  that  the  author  has  already  achieved  his  aim,  and 
has  given  us  a  discussion  as  lucid  as  it  is  illuminating.  The  concise 
diapters  of  this  volume  contain  not  merely  an  exposition,  but  also  an 
Impressive  application  of  truth,  and  will  be  found  of  value  and  spiritual 
help  to  all  by  whom  they  may  be  read. 
Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdmah, 

For  tue  Work  or  the  MtNtsTRV,  By  J,  Habwoop  Pattison,  Elabo- 
rated by  his  son,  Harold  Paiiison.  Philadelphia:  American 
Baptist  Puhlicaiion  Society.     1907.     Pp.  558.     Price  ?i.3o  net. 

We  here  find  a  son  admirably  completing  the  literary  work  and  con- 
tinuing the  helpful  influence  of  Ids  honored  father.  The  substance  of 
this  book  consists  in  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Harwood  Patlison,  Professor  of  Homi- 
leties  and  Pastoral  Theology.  These  lectures  were  left  in  the  form  of 
notes  which  have  been  so  revised,  arranged  and  enlarged,  by  the  Rev. 
Harold  Paitiaon.  that  they  form  a  series  o£  chapters  which  will  prove 
of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  In  the  work  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry. While  the  author  disclaims  the  purpose  of  teaching  pastoral 
theology  the  practical  suggiestions  which  are  made,  and  the  prin- 
dptes  which  are  enunciated,  cannot  fail  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  confront  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pastoral  ofifice. 
The  book  is  primarily  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  axe  to  be  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church,  but  is  well  adapted  to  serve  those 
of  other  communions. 

Princeton.  Cbas.   R.   Erbmah. 
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We  have  here  the  "Acts"  of  the  most  venerable  Academy  of  the 
Lincei,  now  in  its  304th  year,  for  the  years  1904,  1905  and  1906,  being 
the  first  three  volumes  of  the  5th  series.  They  are  printed  very  hand- 
somely with  numerous  illustrations,  and  cover  recent  archaeological 
researches  in  Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  contain  much 
valuable  material  for  the  student  of  Italian  antiquity.  Vol.  I  is  con- 
cerned with  discoveries  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  for  the  most  part,  but 
also  includes  others  in  Rome,  Norba  and  Pistoia.  Vol.  II  describes 
the  discoveries  in  Rome,  Pompeii  and  Venice,  chiefly,  and  has  notes 
of  archaeological  interest  from  many  other  Italian  towns.  Vol.  Ill 
devotes  most  of  its  pages  to  Etruria,  Latium  and  the  Campania, 
Pompeii,  Rome  and  its  suburbs,  Samnium  and  Sabina,  and  Venice. 

The  Review  has  also  received  the  Rendiconti  of  the  above  Academy 
for  the  section  of  the  moral,  historical  and  philological  sciences,  toL 
XIV  of  the  fifth  series,  fast  9-12,  1905,  and  vol  XV,  faac  1-4,  7-ia,  igo6. 
These  contain  papers  presented  at  the  sessions  of  the  Academy  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  same. 

Princeton.  Joseph  H.  Oullu. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  AND  ITS  WORK- 

The  "Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines"  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  conventual  church  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
situated  in  the  western  district  of  the  county  of  London.  It 
was  convened  in  the  most  ornate  portion  of  this  noble  fabric, 
the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1643; 
IniC,  as  the  cold  weather  of  autunin  came  on,  it  was  trans- 
ferred (October  2nd.  1643)  ^^  ^  more  comfortable  room 
(the  so-cailed  "Jerusalem  Chamber")  in  the  adjoining 
Deanery.  In  that  room  it  thereafter  sat,  not  merely  to  the 
end  of  the  1163  numbered  sessions,  during  which  its  im- 
portant labors  were  transacted  (up  to  Feb.  22,  1649),  but 
through  some  three  years  more  of  irregular  life,  acting  as 
a  committee  for  the  examination  of  appointees  to  charges 
and  applicants  for  licensure  to  preach.  It  ultimately  van- 
ished with  the  famous  "Long  Parliament"  to  which  it  owed 
its  being.  The  last  entry  in  its  Minutes  is  dated  March 
25tli.  1652.' 

The  summoning  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  an 
important  incident  in  the  conflict  between  the  Pariiament 
and  the  king,  which  was  the  form  taken  on  English  soil  by 
the  ecclesiastico- political  stru^Ie  by  which  all  Europe  was 


'In  tbc  ordinance  convening  the  Assembly,  it  is  commiasioned  to  sit 
"during  this  present  Parliament,  or  until  further  order  be  taSten  by  both 
the  said  lious?}". 
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convulsed  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  that  century  to  work  out  to  its  legitimate  issue 
what  had  been  auspiciously  begun  in  the  great  revolution 
of  the  preceding  period;  to  secure  from  disintegration  what 
had  been  won  in  that  revolution;  to  protect  it  from  reaction; 
and  to  repel  the  destructive  forces  set  in  motion  against  it 
by  the  counter- reformation.  The  new  Protestantism  was, 
during  this  its  second  age,  cast  into  a  crucible  in  the  heats 
of  which  it  everywhere  suffered  serious  losses,  even  though 
it  emerged  from  them,  wherever  it  survived,  in  greater  com- 
pactness and  purity.  The  form  which  the  struggle  took  in 
England  was  determined  by  the  peculiar  course  the  Refor- 
mation movement  had  followed  in  that  country.  There,  on 
its  official  side,  the  Reformation  was  fun^iamentally  a  con- 
test between  the  king  and  the  pope.  The  purpose  which 
Henry  VIII  set  before  himself  was  to  free  the  state  from 
foreign  influences  exerted  by  the  pope  through  the  church; 
and  his  efforts  were  directed,  with  great  singleness  of  aim, 
to  the  establishment  of  his  own  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  pope.  In  these  efforts 
he  had  the  support  of  Parliament,  always  jealous  of  for- 
eign interference;  and  was  not  merely  sustained  but  urged 
on  by  the  whole  force  of  the  religious  and  doctrinal  reform 
gradually  spreading  among  the  people,  which,  however,  he 
made  it  his  business  rather  to  curb  than  to  encourage.  The 
removal  of  this  curb  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  con- 
cealed for  a  time  the  evils  inherent  in  the  new  powers  as- 
sumed by  the  throne.  But  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
who  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
they  began  to  appear;  and  they  grew  ever  more  fl^rant 
under  her  successors.  The  authority  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters which  had  been  vindicated  to  the  throne  over  against 
the  pope,  was  increasingly  employed  to  establish  the  general 
authority  of  the  throne  over  against  the  Parliament.  The 
church  thus  became  the  instrument  of  the  crown  in  com- 
pacting its  absolutism;  and  the  interests  of  civil  liberty 
soon  rendered  it  as  Imperative  to  break  the  absolutism  of  the 
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tdng  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  it  liad  ever  been  to  eliminate 
the  papacy  from  the  control  of  the  English  Church. 

The  controversy  was  thus  shifted  from  a  contest  between 
pope  and  king  to  a  contest  between  king  and  Parliament. 
And  as  the  cause  of  the  king  had  ever  more  intimately  allied 
itself  with  that  of  the  prelatical  party  in  the  chureh,  which 
had  grown  more  and  more  reactionary  until  under  thy  lead- 
ing of  Laud  {1573-1645)  it  lias  become  aggressively  and 
revolutionarily  So,^  the  cause  of  Puritanism,  that  is  of  pure 
Protestantism,  became  ever  more  identical  with  that  of  the 
Pariian^ent.  When  the  parties  were  ultimately  lined  up  for 
the  final  struggle,  therefore,  it  was  king  and  prelate  on  the 
ore  side,  against  Parliament  and  Puritan  on  the  other.' 
Tlie  main  issue  which  was  raised  was  a  secular  one,  the 
issue  of  representative  government  over  against  royal  abso- 
lutism.   This  issue  was  fought  to  a  finish,  with  the  ultimate 

suit  that  there  were  established  in  England  a-constitu- 
tional  monarchy  and  a  responsible  government.  There  was 
complicated  with  this  issue,  however,  also  the  issue,  no 
doubt,  at  bottom,  of  religious  freedom  over  against  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny,  for  it  was  impatience  with  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny which  gave  its  vigor  to  the  movement.  But  the  form 
which  was  openly  taken  by  the  ecclesiastical  issue  was  rather 
that  of  a  contest  between  a  pure  Protestantism  and  catholi- 
cizing reaction.  It  was  in  the  mind  of  neither  of  the  im- 
mediate contestants  in  the  main  conflict  to  free  the  church 

'"Laud's  real  influence  was  derived  from  the  unity  of  his  purpose. 
He  directed  all  tile  powers  of  a  clear,  narrow  mind  and  a  dogged  will 
to  the  rea.liz3tion  of  a  single  aim.  His  resolve  was  ta  revise  the  Church 
of  England  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  its.  real  position  as  a  brandi, 
though  a  f«form«d  branch,  of  the  great  Catholic  CTlHrcil  throughout 
the  woild.  .  .  .  The  first  step  in  ihc  realization  of  s.uch  a  theory 
was  the  severance  of  whatever  lies  had  hitherto  united  the  Eng'liish 
Cburch  to  the  RcEormed  Churches  of  the  Continent  .  ,  ,  His  policy 
was  no  longer  the  purely  conservative  policy  of  Parker  and  Whitgift; 
it  wis  aggfessive  and  revolutionary."  (Green,  Short  Hithry,  etc., 
p.  499.  etc.) 

'As  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Mamoll,  Tiic  Life  and  Tunes  of  Lucius  Gary, 
yiscount  Falkland,  igo?,  p.  248,  put*  it:  "On  the  side  of  King  Charles 
all  the  Romans  and  Anglicans;  on  that  of  'King  Pym'  all  the  many 
varieties  of  Puritanism." 
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from  the  domination  of  the  state:  they  differed  only  as  to 
tlie  seat  of  the  civil  authority  to  which  the  church  should  be 
subject — whether  king  or  Parliament.  This  fundamental 
controversy  lay  behind  the  conflict  over  the  organization 
of  the  subject  church  and  the  ordering  of  its  forms  of  wor- 
ship— matters  which  quickly  lost  their  importance,  there- 
fore, when  the  main  question  was  settled.  It  can  occasion 
little  surprize,  accordingly,  that,  when  the  heats  of  conflict 
were  over  and  exhaustion  succeeded  effort,  the  English  peo- 
ple were  able  to  content  themselves,  as  the  ultimate  result 
on  the  ecclesiastical  side,  with  so  slight  a  gain  as  a  mere 
act  of  toleration  (May  24,  1689). 

This  struggle  had  reached  its  acutest  stage  when  "the 
I-ong  Parliament"'  met,  on  the  third  of  November,  1640. 
Profoundly  distrustful  of  the  King's  sincerity,  and  deter- 
mined on  its  own  behalf  to  be  trifled  with  no  longer.  Par- 
liament was  in  no  mood  for  compromises  with  respect 
whether  to  civil  or  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  On  the  ecclesias- 
tical side  it  was  without  concern,  indeed,  for  doctrine.  It 
was  under  no  illusions,  to  be  sure,  as  to  the  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance of  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  it  was  fnllv  sensible  of 
the  spread  of  Arminianism  in  high  places.*  But  although 
there  were  not  lacking  hints  of  such  a  thing,  Tract  No.  90 
had  not  yet  been  written,"  and  the  soundly  Reformed 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  as  well  in  its  official 
Articles  of  Religion  as  in  its  general  conviction  was  not  in 
dispute.     John  Milton  accurately  reflects  the  common  senti- 

*Cl  the  Resolutions  on  Religion  of  Feb.  24,  1629:  reprinted  in  Gee 
an4  Hardy,  Documents  Jllitstrative  of  EHglish  Church  History,  1896, 
pp.  S2I  sq. 

*  A  precursor  of  Tract  No.  90,  however,  had  been  pubh'slied  in  iG^ 
by  "Franciscus  a  Sancta  Clara",  a  pervert  to  Romanism  -of  the  name 
of  Davcnporl,  entitled  "God,  Nature,  Grace,  or  a  Treatise  on  Predesti- 
natiQn,  the  Deserts  and  Rettiission  of  Sin,  etc., — vbi  ad  trutinam  fidfi 
Catholkae  examittntur  cunfcssia  Anglkana  cl  ad  singula  pitnUa  quid 
tetteat,  qualHet'  differal,  ffxcutibir,  etc.  ...  A  new  ectition  of  this 
Tract  was  called  (or  in  1635.  The  reactionary  divines  meanwhile  were 
already  acting  on  such  a  theory.  For  the  state  of  Ihe  case  in  the  later 
years  of  James"  reign  see  Biehop  CafletoH's  ExamiHatifm  of  Bishop 
Montague's  Appeal^  pp.  5,  49,  94. 
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menl  of  the  day  when  he  declares  that  "in  purity  of  doc- 
trine" English  Churchmen  "agreed  with  their  brelhem", 
that  is,  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches,  while  yet  "in 
discipline,  which  >s  the  execution  and  applying  of  the  doc- 
trine home"  they  were  "no  better  than  a  schism  from  alt  the 
Rcfonnation  and  a  sore  scandal  to  them"."  What  the  nation 
in  Commons  assembled  was  determined  to  be  rid  of  in  its 
church  establishment  was,  therefore,  briefly,  "bishoprics" 
and  "ceremonies", — what  Mihon  calls  "the  irreligious  pride 
and  hateful  tyranny  of  prelates"  and  the  "senseless  cere- 
monies" which  were  only  "a  dangerous  earnest  of  sliding 
back  to  Rome".  The  Convocation  of  1640,  continuing 
illegally  to  sit  after  the  dissolution  of  the  "Short  Parlia- 
ment", had  indeed  endeavored  to  protect  the  established 
organization  of  the  church.  It  had  framed  a  canon,  requir- 
ing from  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  the  famous  "et 
cetera  oath."  a  sort  of  echo  and  counterblast  to  the  "Na- 
tional Covenant"  which  had  been  subscribed  in  Scotland 
two  years  before  (Feb.  28.  1638).  By  this  oath  every 
clergyman  was  to  bind  himself  never  to  give  his  consent 
"to  alter  the  government  of  this  Church  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  etc.,  as  it  stands  now 
established,  and  by  right  it  ought  to  stand"/  It  was  evea 
thought  worth  while  to  prepare  a  number  of  petitions  for 
Parliament  with  the  design  of  counteracting  the  effect  of 
this  act  of  convocation.  The  most  important  of  these,  the 
so-called  "London"  or  "Root-and-Branch"  petition  bore  no 
fewer  than  15,000  signatures,  and  the  personal  attendance 
of  some  1500  genttenen  of  quality  when  it  was  presented 
to  Parliament  lent  weight  to  its  prayer.  This  was  to  the 
effect  that  "the  government  of  archbishops  and  lord 
bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  etc."  (the  same  enumera- 
tion, observe,  as  in  the  "et  cetera  oath")  "with  all  its  depen- 
dendes,  roots  and  branches,  may  be  abolished,  and  all  laws 
in  their  behalf  made  void,  and  the  government  according 

•Cl  ReformaiioM  in  England,  etc.    1641. 

'  Wilkins.  iv.,  p.  549 ;  reprinted  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  DMUiHtHts  lUut- 
trotive  of  English  Church  History,  1896,  p,  536- 
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to  God's  word  may  be  rightly  placed  amongst  us".*  Par- 
Ifrunent,  however,  was  in  no  need  of  prodding  for  this  work, 
tliough  it  was  for  various  reasons  disposed  to  proceed 
leisurely  in  it,  The  obnoxious  act  of  Convocation  was  at 
once  taken  up  and  rebuked.  But  even  the  Root  and  Branch 
Petition,  which  was  apparently  ready  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session,^  was  not  presented  until  Dec.  ii,  and  after 
its  presentation  was  not  taken  into  formal  consideration  by 
the  House  until  the  following  February.  As  was  natural, 
differences  of  opinion  also  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
as  to  precisely  what  should  be  done  with  the  Bishops,  and 
as  to  the  precise  form  of  government  which  should  be  set  up 
in  the  church  after  they  had  been  dealt  with.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  exactness  of  Baillie's  information'^'' 
that  the  Commons  were  by  a  large  majority  of  their  mem- 
bership for  erecting  some  "kind  of  Presbyteries",  and  "for 
bringing  down  the  Bishop  in  all  things,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, so  low  as  can  be  with  any  substance".  In  Parliament 
as  out  of  it  the  great  majority  of  leading  men  had  become 
Presbyterian  in  their  tendencies,  and  the  Independents 
were  for  the  present  prepared  to  act  with  them.  But  there 
was  very  Httle  knowledge  abroad  among  the  members  of 
Parliament  of  what  Presbytery  really  was,*^  and  even  the 
most  convinced  Presbj-terians  doubted  the  feasibility  of 
setting  up  the  whole  Presb_vterian  system  at  once,  while 
an  inf!uentEal  party  still  advocated  what  Baillie  calls"'  "a 


calked  Episcopacy"." 


It  still  hung  in  the  balance,  there- 
P'  93;  reprinted  in  Gcc  and 


■Rufihworth,  nUt,  Coll.,  Ed.  1731,  iv., 
Hardy,  p.  537- 

•Baiilie.  LfUers  (Ed.  Laing),  t.,  p.  273. 

"Baillie,  i.,  p.  303. 

"Baillie,  ji.,  p.  167, 

"  Baillie,  i.,  p.  287. 

"The  views  of  this  party  find  full  expression  in  what  Mr.  Marriott 
{The  Life  and  Timet  of  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falkland,  1907,  p.  197)' 
calls  Falkland's  "powerful  speech"  in  opposition  to  the  "Root  and 
Branch  Bill".  It  is  printed  by  Mr.  Marrioit,  pp.  19S.204.  Falkland  was 
a  typical  example  of  the  party,  says  Mr.  MarriQtt  (p.  248),  which 
"znti-Laudian  bat  not  an ti- Episcopal"  felt  strongly  the  evils  of  the 
Lauijjan  reaction  but  wer*  devoted  lo  the  traditional  settlement  of  the 
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fore,  whether  Bishops  should  be  utterly  abolished ;  and 
any  hesitation  which  may  have  existed  In  the  Commons  was 
more  than  matched  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Above  all  it 
never  entered  the  thought  of  Parliament  to  set  up  in  the 
church  any  manner  of  government  whatever  over  which  it 
did  not  itself  retain  control.'*  The  result  was  that  actual 
legislation  dragged.     Abortive  bill  after  abortive  bill  was 

church.  "He  is  a  great  slrangcr  in  Israel",  said  he  in  a  speech  of  Fel>. 
8,  1641  (Mamott,  pp.  t8[-2),  who  Suiaws  not  this  kingdom  hath  long 
Ia1)or«fl  untlcr  many  and  great  oppressions,  both  in  religion  and  liberty; 
and  his  acquaintance  here  ta  not  great,  and  his  ingenaity  less,  who 
doth  not  bipth  know  and  acknowledge  thai  a  great,  if  not  a  principal, 
cause  of  both  these  have  been  s.oa\e  Bishops  and  their  adherents.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  search  will  serve  ta  find  them  to  have  been  the 
dcstruclion  of  unity  under  pretense  of  uniformity;  to  have  brought  in 
aupersiition  and  scandal  under  the  titles  of  reverence  and  decency; 
to  have  dcJ^led  our  Church  by  adorning  our  churches ;  to  hare  slackened 
the  strictness  of  that  union  which  was  formerly  between  us  and  those 
of  our  religion  beyond  the  sea",  .  .  .  and  the  like.  The  remedy, 
however,  far  these  evils,  he  insisted,  was  not  to  lake  away  Bishops  but 
to  reduce  then  to  their  proper  place  and  functions  as  spiritual  officers 
of  a  spiritual  body.  He  expresses  the  opinion  (Marriott,  p.  200)  that 
the  utter  destruction  of  Bishops  was  not  desired  by  "most  men",  and 
that  the  petitions  before  Parliament  were  misleading,  "because  men 
petition  for  what  they  have  not  and  not  for  what  they  have",  and  the 
like  Vet  he  betrays  his  conviction  (p.  203)  that  "the  Scotch  govera- 
ntent"  is  in  store  for  England.  Similarly  Burter  (Autabiog.,  i.,  p.  146) 
tells  i)s  that  Presbytery  was  "but  a  stranger"  in  England,  and  "though 
most  of  ihc  ministers  then  in  England  saw  nothing  in  the  Presbyterian 
way  of  practice  which  they  could  not  cheerfully  concur  in,  yet  it  was 
but  few  that  had  resolved  on  their  principles".  He  adds  ihal  "the 
most  that  ever  he  could  meet"  were  averse  to  the  j'lts  diviniim  of  lay 
elders  and  *'for  the  moderate  primitive  Episcopacy". 

"It  was  this  "tre-nclinnt  sccidarily"  of  Parliament  —  its  ingrained 
Erastianism — which  aflerwards  made  it  so  earnest  and  persistent  lor 
the  government  of  the  church  by  a  Parliajn^ntary  Commission.  It  wSi 
in  this  direction  that  its  thoughts  turned  at  the  beginning  of  its  discus- 
sion of  the  scttlcmenl  of  the  church  (sec  ihe  lucid  account  of  the 
debates  on  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  ^ven  hy  Shaw,  i,.  p.  90  sq.,  and 
cf.  Fiennes'  speech,  pp.  35-36) ;  and  from  this  determination  it  never 
receded.  Mr.  Marriott  (Falkland,  as  cited,  p.  208)  remarks  so  far 
justly:  "The  fact  is  that  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment as  regards  (he  Church  was  neither  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian  eor 
Independent:  it  was  Erastian.  Amid  infinite  variety  of  opinions,  two 
conclusions  mdrc  artd  more  clearly  emerged;  first,  that  there  must  be 
some  form  of  ecclesiastical  organization;  and  secondly,  that  whatever 
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brought  in;  now  simply  to  deprive  the  prelates  of  secular 
functions,  and  again  to  abolish  the  whole  Episcopal  system 
It  was  rot  until  the  autumn  of  1641  (Oct.  21),  that  at 
length  a  biU  excluding  the  Bishops  from  secular  activities 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  to  which  the  assent  of  the 
Lords  was  obtained  (Feb.  5.  1642)  i"'  and  not  until  another 
year  had  slipped  away  that,  under  Scotch  influence  (Aug., 
1642),  a  bill  was  finally  passed  (Jan.  26,  1643,)  abolishing 
prelacy  altogether. 

Alongfside  of  these  slowly  maturing  efforts  at  negative 
legislation  there  naturally  ran  a  parallel  series  of  attempts 
to  provide  a  positive  constitution  for  the  church  after  the 
Bishops  had  been  minished  or  done  away.  It  was  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  that  for  this  positive  legislation 
the  advice  of  approved  divines  would  be  requisite. ^^  Prep- 
aration for  it  took,  therefore,  much  the  form  of  proposals 
for  securing  such  advice.  From  all  sides,  within  Parliament 
and  without  it  alike,  the  suggestion  was  pressed  that  a  for- 
mal Snyod  of  Divines  should  be  convened  to  which  Parlia- 
ment should  statedly  appeal  for  counsel  in  all  questions 
which  should  occasionally  arise  in  the  process  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church.     And  from  the  beginning  it  was  at 

the  £onn  might  he,  its  government  must  be  strictly  controlled  by 
Parliament."  In  their  Eraatianism  Falkland  and  Fiennes  were  wholly 
at  one. 

"This  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  King  by  a  commission  (Lords' 
Journal,  iv.,  580)  and  therefore  on  any  ground  became  a  law  of  the 
Realm  (Statuies,  v.,  138,  ifi  Gir.  I-,  c.  27)  taking  effect  Feb.  13,  1643. 
It  may  tie  read  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  p.  564. 

"The  most  notable  early  attempt  to  secure  such  advice  was  probably 
that  taken  by  the  Lords  March  i,  1641,  in  the  appointment  of  what 
has  come  to  be  knawn  as  Bishop  WiJliams'  Committed.  See  the  full 
account  of  this  Commiltee  in  Shaw's  History  of  the  English  Church, 
etc,  I.,  p.  65  st\.;  II.,  pp.  2S7-294 ;  cf.  Mitchell,  Baird  Lectures,  pp.  loo 
sq.  Similarly,  in  its  discussion  of  the  "Ministers'  petition  and  remon- 
strance" in  February,  1641,  the  Commons  sought  the  advice  of  divines 
in  its  committee.  The  desirability  of  a  standing  Assembly  of  Divines 
for  giving  staled  advice  lo  Parliament  was  adverted  10  by  more  than 
one  speaker  in.  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  th<  Root  and  Branch 
Bill  which  was  introduced  on  May  27,  1641 :  on  lite  government  to  be 
set  up  after  the  abohshtng  of  the  prelates  the  debaters  felt  the  need  of 
advice  from  such  el  body. 
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least  hinted,  that,  in  framing  its  advice,  such  a  Synod  might 
well  hear  in  mind  wider  interests  than  merely  the  internal 
peace  of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  it  might  for  example, 
consider  the  advantage  of  securing  along  with  that  a  greater 
harmony  with  the  other  Reformed  Ctiurclies,  particularly 
the  neighboring  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  accordingly 
with  this  wider  outlook  in  mind  that  the  proposition  was 
given  explicit  shape  in  "the  Grand  Remonstrance"  which 
was  drawn  up  in  the  Commons  on  Nov.  8,  1641,  and,  having 
been  passed  on  Nov.  ^z,  was  presented  to  the  King  on  Dec. 
II.  This  document  began  by  avowing  the  intention  of  Par- 
liament to  "reduce  within  bounds  that  exhorbitant  power 
which  the  prelates  had  assumed  mito  themselves",  and  to  set 
up  ■■  a  juster  discipline  and  government  in  the  Church", 
It  proceeded  thus  (§  186)  :  "And  the  better  to  effect  the 
intended  reformation,  we  desire  there  may  be  a  general 
Synod  of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  di- 
vines of  this  island;  assisted  with  some  from  foreign  parts. 
professing  the  same  religion  with  us,  who  may  consider  of 
all  things  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
the  Church,  and  represent  the  results  of  their  consultations 
unto  Parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and  confirmed, 
aid  receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passage 
and  obedience  throughout  the  kingdom".'^  In  pursuance 
of  this  design,  the  Commons  engaged  themselves  desultorily 
from  the  ensuing  February  (1642)  in  preparations  for  con- 
vening such  a  synod.  The  names  of  suitable  ministers  to 
sit  in  it  were  canvassed;  selection  was  made  of  two  divines 
from  each  English  and  one  from  each  Welsh  county,  two 
from  the  Channel  Islands  and  from  each  University,  and 
five  from  London;'*  and  a  bill  was  passed  through  both 
Houses  (May  9  to  June  30.  1642}  commanding  the  Assem- 
bly so  constituted  to  convene  on  July  1st,  E642."  The 
King's  assent  failing,  however,  this  bill  lapsed,  and  was 
superceded  by  another  to  the  same  general  effect,  and  that 

"Rushwortli,  ed.  1721,  iv.,  p.  43S;  cf.  Gee  and  Hardy,  p.  561, 

"Common^  Journal,  ii.,  pp.  S24,  535*564- 

"Li/rdt"  lourttal,  v.,  p.  84;  Commons'  Journal,  ii.,  p.  287. 
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by  yet  another,  and  yet  another,  which  went  the  same  way, 
until  finally  a  sixth  bill  was  prepared,  read  in  the  Commons 
as  an  ordinance  on  May  13,  1643,  ^"^  having  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Lords  on  June  12,  1643,  was  put  into  effect  without 
the  King's  assent.  By  this  ordinance,^"  the  Divines,  in  num- 
ber 121,  supplemented  by  ten  peers  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (40  being^  a  quorum)  were  required 
"to  meet  and  assemble  themselves  at  Westminster,  in  the 
Chapel  called  King  Henry  the  VII's  Chapel,  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty  three,"  and  thereafter  "from  time  to  time  to  sit, 
and  be  removed  from  place  to  place"  and  to  "confer  and 
to  treat  among  themselves  of  such  matters  and  things 
touching  and  concerning  the  Liturgy,  DiscipUne,  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  vindicating 
and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  same  from  all  false 
aspersions  and  misconstructions,  as  shall  be  proposed  unto 
them  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  no  other;  and  to  deliver  their  opinions  and  advices  of, 
or  touching  the  matters  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  to  both  or  either  of  the  said  Houses, 
from  time  to  time,  in  such  manner  and  sort  as  by  both  or 
either  of  the  said  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  be  required; 
and  the  same  not  to  divulge  by  printing,  writing,  or  other- 
wise, without  the  consent  of  both  or  either  House  of  Par- 
liament". 

The  prominence  given  in  this  ordinance  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
primary  matter  upon  which  the  Assembly  thus  instituted 
should  be  consulted  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
but  should  not  pass  without  specific  notice.  And,  we  should 
further  note,  next  to  the  reorganization  of  the  government 
of  the  church  the  reform  of  its  liturgy  was>  as  was  natural 


■Rushworth,  ed  1692.  IL  in-  (Vol  V.),  p.  337:  >E  is  printed  in  the 
preliminary  materials  gatliefed  at  the  opening  of  the  Scottish  editions 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  also  in  the  opening  pages  of  A.  F.  Mitchell, 
Tkf  WesHfiinsUr  Assembly,  etc  (The  Baird  Lecture  for  1882),  ed.  a, 
iS^y,  pp.  xtii.-xvi. 
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in  the  circumstances,  to  be  the  Assembly's  care.  Doctrinal 
matters  lay  wholly  in  the  background.  In  the  heading  of 
the  ordinance  it  is  described  with  exactness  as  an  ordinance 
"for  the  caliing  of  an  Assembly  of  learned  and  godly 
Divines,  and  others,  to  be  consulted  with  by  the  ParUament, 
for  the  settling  of  the  Government  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England";  while  it  is  only  added  as  something 
clearly  secondary  in  importance  that  its  labors  may  be 
directed  also  to  "the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpreta- 
tions". In  the  body  of  the  ordinance  the  occasion  of  calling 
such  an  As&embly  is  detailed.  It  was  because  "many  things 
remained  in  the  Liturgy,  Discipline,  and  Government  of  the 
Church  which  did  necessarily  require  a  farther  and  more 
perfect  reformation  than  as  yet  hath  been  attained" ;  and 
more  specifically  because  Parliament  had  arrived  at  the 
determination  that  the  existing  prelatical  government  should 
be  taken  away  as  evil,  "a  great  impediment  to  reforma- 
tion and  growth  of  religion  and  very  prejudicial  to  the 
State  and  government  of  this  kingdom".  The  prime  pur- 
pose for  calling  the  Assembly  is  therefore  declared  to  be 
"to  consult  and  advise"  with  Parliament,  as  it  may  be  re- 
quired to  do,  in  the  Parliament's  efforts  to  substitute  for  the 
existing  prelatical  government  of  the  Church,  such  a  gov- 
ernment "as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word, 
and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  other  Reformed  Churches  abroad".  It  is  a 
clearly  secondar>'  duty  laid  on  it  also  "to  vindicate  and  clear 
the  doctrine  of  the  CEiurch  of  England  from  all  false  calum- 
nies and  aspersions".  It  has  already  been  pointed  out.  that 
this  emphasis  on  the  reformation  first  of  the  government  and 
next  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  merely  reflects  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  evervwhere  recognized  as  in  itself  soundly  Reformed, 
and  needing  onty  to  be  protected  from  corrupting  misin- 
terpretations ;  its  government  and  worship,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  conceived  to  be  themselves  sadly  in  need  of 
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reformation,  in  the  interests  of  adjustment  to  the  will  of 
God  as  declared  in  Scripture,  and  of  harmonizing  with  the 
practice  of  the  sister  Reformed  Churches.  Of  these  sister 
Reformed  Churches,  that  of  Scotland  is  particularly  singled 
out  for  mention  as  the  one  into  "a  nearer  agreement"  with 
the  government  of  which  it  were  especially  desirable  that 
the  new  government  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
brought.  But  this  appears  on  the  face  of  the  ordinance 
merely  as  a  measure  of  general  prudence  and  propriety — 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  formal  uniformity  in 
religion  with  Scotland  was  to  be  sought,  it  was  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Church  of  England  alone  that  Parlia- 
ment was  at  this  time  concerned;  and  the  Assembly  called 
*'to  consult  and  advise"  with  it  in  this  work,  had  no  function 
beyond  the  bounds  of  that  Church. 

What  is  of  most  importance  to  observe  in  this  ordinance, 
however,  is  the  care  that  is  taken  to  withhold  all  indepen- 
pendent  powers  from  the  Assembly  it  convened  and  to  con- 
fine it  to  a  purely  advisory  function.  Parliament  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  erecting  by  its  own  side  an  eccles;iastical 
legislature  to  which  might  be  committed  the  work  of  reor- 
ganizing the  church,  leaving  Parliament  free  to  give  itself 
to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation.  What  it  proposed  to  do, 
was  simply  to  create  a  permanent  Committee  of  Divines 
which  siiould  be  continuously  accessible  to  it,  and  to  which 
it  could  resort  from  time  to  time  for  counsel  in  its  prose- 
cution of  the  task  of  reconstituting  the  government,  discip- 
line and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England-"'  Parliament 
was  determined  to  hold  the  entire  power,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical alike,  in  its  own  hands;  and  it  took  the  most  extreme 
pains  to  deny  all  initiation  and  all  jurisdiction  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  it  was  erecting.'''-  and  to  limit  it  strictly  to 


"^"This  is  no  proper  Assembly",  remarks  BaiUie  (ii.,  p.  iSo),  me^nin; 
that  it  has  no  such  powers  as  belonged  to  the  Scottish  General  Assem- 
bly: "but  a  mecling  called  hy  the  Parliament  to  advyse  them  in  all 
things  ihey  are  ask*4."  As  Dr.  Leishman  puts  it,  the  Westminster 
Assembly  "in  the  language  of  our  lime  was  rather  a  Parliamentary 
Comraission"  (The  Westminster  Directory,  etc.,  1901,  p.  x). 

■  Cf,  e.  g.  the  explicit  action  of  the  Lordi  to  this  effect,  Leri/  laitr- 
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supplying  Parliament  with  advice  upon  specific  propositions 
occasionally  submitted  to  it.  The  ordinance  is  described  in 
its  heading  as  an  ordinance  for  the  calling  of  an  Assembly 
"to  be  consiihed  with  by  the  Parliament".  And  in  the  body 
of  the  ordinance  the  function  of  the  Divines  is  described 
as  "to  consult  and  advise  of  such  matters  and  things,  touch- 
ing the  premises" — that  is  to  say.  the  Liturgy,  Discipline 
and  Government  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  clearing 
and  vindicating  of  its  doctrine, — "as  shall  be  proposed  unto 
them  by  both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
give  their  advice  and  counsel  therein  to  both  or  either  of 
said  Houses,  when,  and  as  often  as,  they  shall  be  thereunto 
required".  And  again,  with  perhaps  superfluous  but  cer- 
tainly sigTiificant  emphasis,  in  the  empowering  clauses,  the 
assembled  Divines  are  given  "power  and  authority,  and  are 
hereby  likewise  enjoined,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
present  Parliament,  or  until  further  order  be  taken  by  both 
the  said  Houses,  to  confer  and  treat  among  themselves 
of  such  matters  and  things,  touching  and  concerning  the 
Liturgy,  Discipline,  and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
same  from  all  false  aspersions  and  misconceptions,  as  shall 
be  proposed  unto  them  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  no  other";  and  are  further  enjoined  "to 
deliver  their  opinions  and  advices  of,  or  touching  the  mat- 
ters aforesaid,  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  to  both  or  either  of  the  said  Houses,  from  time  to  time. 
in  such  manner  and  sort  as  by  both  or  either  of  the  said 
Houses  shall  lie  required;  and  the  same  not  to  divulge,  by 
printing,  writing,  or  otherwise  without  the  consent  of  both 
or  either  House  of  Parliament".  To  make  assurance  trebly 
certain  the  ordinance  closes  with  this  blanket  clause :  "Pro- 
vided always,  That  this  Ordinance,  or  anything  therein  con- 
tained, shall  not  give  unto  the  persons  aforesaid,  or  any  of 
them,  nor  shall  they  in  ihh  Assembly  assume  to  exercise  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  whatsoever, 

nai,  vi.,  p.  84,  lo  which  the  closing  words  of  the  Ordinance  are  con- 
formed. 
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or  any  other  power  than  is  herein  particularly  expressed" 
The  effect  of  these  regulations  was  of  course  to  make  the 
Westminster  Assembly  merely  the  creature  of  Parliament 
They  reflect  the  Erastian  temper  of  Parliament,  which, 
intent  though  it  was  upon  vindicating  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
subject,  never  caught  sight  of  the  vision  of  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,  but  not  unnaturally  identified  the  cause  of 
freedom  with  itself  and  would  have  felt  it  a  betrayal  of 
liberty  not  to  have  retained  all  authority,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical alike,  in  its  own  hands  as  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  With  it,  the  great  conflict  in  prog:ress  was  that 
between  Kir^  and  Parliament;  and  what  it  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  was  the  establishment  of  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment. In  its  regulations  with  respect  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  however,  it  did  not  go  one  step  beyond  what  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  practiced  in  England  with  re- 
gard to  the  civil  control  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The 
effect  of  these  regulations  was,  in  fact,  merely  to  place  this 
Assembly  with  respect  to  its  independence  of  action,  in  the 
same  position  relatively  to  Parliament,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Convocations  of  the  Church  of 
England  relatively  to  the  crown,  as  regulated  by  25  Henry 
VIII  <iS33/4)r  c.  19,  revived  by  i  Eliz.  (1538/9),  c.  i. 
s.  Z-,  and  expounded  by  Coke,  Reports,  xiii,  p.  72.^^  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  stringent  as  these  regulations 
were,  they  denied  to  the  Assembly  only  initiation  and  au- 


"Even  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  (Art  xxi,)  declare  that  "General 
Councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  bui  by  the  commandment  and 
will  o!  princes".  This  was  the  "law  of  creeds"  in  England,  Bailli« 
(I.,  pp.  55-96)  even  tells  us  that  when  the  question  was  mooted  in 
Scotland  whether  a  lawful  Assemhly  might  be  held  without  or  in  oppo- 
aition  to  the  will  of  the  Crown,  he  was  himself  in  grave  doubt,  and 
could  find  no  example  of  a  National  Assembly  meeting  against  ihe  will 
of  the  supreme  magistrate,  rightly  professing,  either  in  antiquity  or 
among  the  Reformed  Churches.  Scotland  soon  supplied  him  with  an 
example.  The  doubts  of  Baillie  in  Scotland,  the  attiiude  of  Parliament 
in  England,  are  incident  to  the  principle  of  cstabHshment,  ajid  it  would 
seem  can  finally  be  rid  of  only  in  free  churches.  Wc  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  from  the  beginning  the  Seatch  Chtirclh  claimed  and 
exercised  autonomy  in  spirilwtlia. 
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thority :  they  left  it  perfectly  free  in  its  deliberations  and 
conclusions.^*  The  limitation  of  its  discussions  to  topics 
committed  to  it  by  Parliament,  moreover,  proved  no  griev- 
ance, in  the  face  of  the  very  broad  conmiitments  which  were 
ultimately  made  to  it;  and  its  incapacity  to  give  legal  effect 
to  its  determinations — which  it  could  present  only  as  "hum- 
ble advices"  to  Parliament— deprived  them  of  none  of  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  has  in  no  way  lessened  their  ultimate 
influence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  ordinance,  and  in  defiance  of  an 
inhibitory  proclamation  from  the  King,  the  Assembly  duly 
met  on  July  ist.  1643.  It  was  constituted  in  the  chapel  of 
Henrj'  VII  after  there  had  been  preached  to  its  members 
in  the  Abbey  by  Dr.  William  Twisse,  who  had  been  named 
by  Parliament  prolocutor  to  the  Assembly,  a  sermon  which 
Wa5  listened  to  by  a  great  concourse,  including  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Sixty-nine  members  were  in  attendance  on 
the  first  day;  and  that  seems  to  have  thereafter  been  the 
average  daily  attendance.^"  No  business  was  transacted  on 
this  day.  however,  but  adjournment  was  taken  until  July  6 : 
and  it  was  not  until  July  8  that  work  was  begun,  after  each 
member  had  made  a  solemn  protestation  "to  maintain  noth- 
ing in  point  of  doctrine  but  what  he  believed  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  nor  in  point  of  discipline  but 
what  may  make  most  for  God's  glory  and  the  peace  and  good, 
of  His  Church".  The  first  task  committed  to  the  Assembly 
was  the  revision  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  it  was 
engaged  upon  this  labor  intermittently  until  Oct.  12,  at 
which  date  it  had  reached  the   16th  Article.^'     That  the 


"The  independence  of  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly  is  illustrated  by  die 
conflict  which  arose  between  the  Assembly  and  Parliament  in  the  matter 
of  tfac  excSusion  of  the  scandalous  from  the  Lord's  Supper  and  in  the 
much  broader  matter  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church.  In  these  matters, 
the  Assembly  exceeded  its  commission  and  offered  unsoixght  advice  to 
ParEJamenc,  much  to  the  distaste  of  that  body;  and  even  declined  to 
UT  on  the  determinations  of  Parliament. 

"BaiUic,  ii.,  p.  io8:  "Ordinarilic  llh«re  will  be  present  above  three- 
score of  their  divines." 

"The  House  of  Commons  three  years  afterwards  tPec.  10,  1646) 
sent  an  order  lo  the  Assembly  aiking  to  have  sent  up  to  it  "what  is 
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Assembly  was  thus  put  for  its  first  work  upon  the  least 
pressing  of  the  tasks  which  were  expected  of  it. — "the  vindi- 
cating and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  false  aspersions  and  misconstructions"  —  may 
have  been  due  to  the  concurrence  of  many  causes.  It  may 
have  been  that  in  its  engrossment  with  far  more  immediately 
pressing  duties  than  even  the  settlement  of  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  England,  Parliament  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  prepare  work  for  the  Assembly.  Beyond 
question,  however,  the  main  cause  was  the  premonition  of 
that  change  in  the  posture  of  affairs  by  which  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  was  given  a  new  significance  and  a  much 
wider  range  than  were  contemplated  when  it  was  called, 
and  an  international  rather  than  a  merely  national  bearing. 
It  was  natural  that  Parliament  should  hold  it  back  from  its 
more  important  labors  until  the  arrangements  already  in 
progress  for  this  change  in  the  scope  of  its  work  were  per- 
fected. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Assembly  were  essentially  aUered — or  that 
Parliament  supposed  they  would  be— by  the  change  in  the 
bearing  of  its  work  to  which  we  allude.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  which  were  subsequently  held, 
sufficient  confusion  of  mind  was  occasionally  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  many  in  the  Assembly  to  make  us  thank- 
ful that  these  debates  were  actually  regulated  by  the  finn 
guidance  of  men  of  experience  in  the  matters  under  discus- 


^nishcd  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England",  its  purpose  being 
tn  employ  them  in  its  ne.gofialioni  with  the  King.  After  some  demur- 
ring, and  after  stUching  to  them  an  explanatory  preface,  the  Divints 
sent  them  up  on  April  2g,  1647.  For  its  own  use  Parliament  omitted 
the  Preface  and  Article  viii  on  the  Creeds ;  and  they  were  printed 
jn  this  form  in  a  tract  entitled  The  Four  Bills,  sent  to  the  King  to 
ikt  JMg  of  IVif^bt  to  be  passed,  which  was  published  March  20,  1648. 
It  is  in  this  Parliamentary  form  that  they  have  usually  been  reprinted, 
e.  g.  in  Hall's  Harmony  of  the  Protestant  Confessions:  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans,  App.  vii, ;  Stouglitcn's  Hislorn  of  the  Church  of  sht 
ComnwmvEuUh,  App.  p.  228  sq.  The  lacking  Preface  and  Art.  viii. 
are  printed  by  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Struthers.  Mintites,  pp,  541-2.  The 
complete  text,  with  all  the  changes  made  by  the  Divines  marked,  may 
be  found  in  App.  iv„  pp.  342,  sq.,  of  E.  Tyrrell  Green's  The  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  and  the  Age  of  Ihe  Refortticlion,  London,  1896. 
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sioiL^"^  But  the  known  convictions  of  the  members  of  the 
|AsseinbIy,  evidenced  in  their  printed  works  no  less  than  in 
the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  render  it  altogether  unlikely 
that  had  they  been  called  upon,  as  it  was  at  first  contem- 
plated they  should  be.  to  advise  Parliament  unassisted  and 
merely  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  Church  of 
England,  they  would  have  failed  to  fight  their  way  to 
conclusions  quite  similar  to  those  they  actually  reached- '^^ 
Nevertheless  the  alteration  of  the  bearing  of  their  work 
from  a  merely  national  to  international  significance,  obvi- 
ously not  only  gave  it  a  far  wider  compass  than  was  at  first 
contemplated,  but  quite  revolutionized  its  spirit  and  threw  it 
into  such  changed  relations  as  to  give  it  a  totally  different 
character. 

This  great  change  in  the  function  which  the  Assembly 
was  to  serve,  was  brought  about  by  the  stage  reached  by 
the  civil  conflict  in  the  sxmimer  of  1643.  The  Parliamentary 
cause  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  it  had  become  impera- 
tive to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Scots.     But  the  assistance 

"Cf.  BafUie,  ij.,  p.  177  (May  9,  1644),  who,  after  remarking  on  the 
wide  differences  of  opinion  which  emerged  in  the  course  of  debate, 
cries  out :  "Had  not  God  sent  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr. 
Gillespie  among  [hem,  I  ace  not  ttidt  ever  the^  could  have  agreed  to  any 
settled  government."  The  task  of  establishing  a  Presbyterian  govern- 
|1ni-nt  in  a  church  without  iny  experience  of  it,  in  the  face  of  violent 
Independent  and  Erastian  opposition,  was  no  light  one:  and  it  was 
aJtogether  natural  that  the  English  divines  whose  Presbyterianism  was 
purely  theoretical,  illuminated  by  no  practicL-,  should  have  been  much 
disabled  by  varying  views  among  themselves  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
procedure. 

*Even  Dr.  Shaw  allows  (A  History  of  fhe  English  Chwrch  i»ring 
.  ,  ,  i6fO-j66o,  p.  3)  that  "it  is  probabJe  that,  without  the  necessity 
of  calling  in  Scotland,  and  of  adopting  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, the  Long  Parliament  would  have  resolved  upon  a  system  of 
church  government  that  might  be  called  Presbyterian".  And  when 
ht  adds  "ihough  in  a  sense  veiy  different  from  that  usually  conveyed 
by  the  term".  Ihis  cauticti  need  not  be  objected  to:  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  English,  even  in  ihc  Assembly  and  much  more  in  Parliament, 
had  much  to  learn  as  to  what  the  Presbyterianism  which  they  were 
intent  on  setting  up  was  and  what  it  carried  with  it,  Scotch  inHuiciice 
was  necessary,  however,  not  to  make  them  Presbyterians,  but  to  make 
them  intelligent  Presbyter ioiiS. 
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of  the  Scots  could  be  had  only  at  the  price  of  a  distinctively 
ecclesiastical  alliance.  The  Scotch  had  been  far  greater  suf- 
ferers than  even  the  English  from  the  absolutism  which  had 
been  practiced  by  the  Stuart  Kings  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Not  content  with  asserting  and  exercising  original  authority 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England,  these  raonarchs  had 
asserted  and  were  ever  increasingly  exercising  the  same 
absolutism  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland  also;  and 
had  freely  employed  the  ecclesiastical  instruments  at  their 
service  in  England  in  order  to  secure  their  ends  tn  Scotland. 
But  ihe  relations  of  church  and  state  in  Scotland  were  not 
quite  the  same  as  those  which  obtained  in  England.'**  In 
the  northern  kingdom  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  ideal  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state  had  been  sedu- 
lously cherished  and  repeatedly  given  effect;  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  was  in  representative  courts  which 
asserted  and  exercised  their  own  independent  spiritual  juris- 
diction. The  interference  of  the  king  with  the  working  of 
this  ecclesiastical  machinery  was,  therefore,  widely  resented 
as  mere  tyranny.  And  as  it  was  employed  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
had  been  established  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
assimilating  the  Scottish  Church  in  government  and  mode 
of  worship  (doctrine  was  not  in  question^")  to  the  model 

'Cf.  the  Infomalion  from  Ike  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
to  thr  Kingdom  of  England,  1640:  "The  scconil  cTtftt  ariseth  tom  not 
knowing  our  laws  and  so  measuring  us  with  your  line.  .  .  .  We 
neither  Imow  nor  will  examine  if  according  10  your  laws  these  may 
be  accounted  derogatory  to  royal  authority.  But  it  is  most  sure  and 
evidcEi!  by  3II  the  registers  and  records  of  our  laws  .  ,  .  that  we 
have  proceeded  at  this  time  upon  no  other  ground  than  on  laws  and 
practice  of  this  kingdom  never  before  questioned,  but  inviolably  ob- 
served as  the  only  rule  of  our  government."  The  whole  matter  is 
judiciously  stated  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Mitchell  in  his  Baird  Lectures  on  The 
Weslmiiuter  Assembly,  Ed.  a,  pp.  289-91 ;  cf.  W.  Beveridge,  A  Short 
History  of  the  tVestminster  Assembly,  pp.  iifi-iji,  Note  on  "Spiritual 
Iitdependencc";  also  Thomas  Brown,  Church  and  Stale  in  Scotlaitd, 
1891 ;  J-  Macpherson,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  Scottish  Theology, 
1903,  Lectures  5  and  6. 

"Cf.  the  Aberdeen  Articles  of  1616.  which  the  Westminster  Divines 
not  disdain  to  use  ia  perfecting  their  own  symbol.    On  these  articles. 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Scots  far  less  pure  and  scriptural  than  their  own,  it  took 
the  form  also  of  religious  persecution.  No  claim  could  be 
put  in  here,  as  was  put  in  in  England,  that  the  royal  pre- 
rogative was  exercised  only  for  conserving  the  ancient  set- 
tlement of  the  church.  It  was  employed  precisely  for  pull- 
ing down  what  had  bieen  buitt  up.  and  was.  therefore,  not 
only  tyrannical  in  form  but  revolutionary  in  its  entire  effect. 
Add  that  it  was  understood  that  the  instrument,  if  not  the 
instigator,  of  this  persecuting  tyranny  had  come  in  late  years 
to  be  a  foreign  prelate  agrgressively  bent  even  in  England 
on  a  violently  reactionary  policy,  to  which  that  nation  was 
unalterably  averse,  and  in  Scotland  balking  apparently  at 
nothing  which  promised  to  reduce  the  church  there  to  the 
same  Catholicizing  model  which  he  had  set  himself  to  estab- 
lish and  perpetuate  in  England,  and  it  will  be  apparent  how 
galling  the  situation  had  become.  Chafing  under  such 
wrongs,  Scotland  needed  only  a  spark  to  be  set  on  fire.  The 
spark  was  pro\'ided  in  the  spring  of  1637,  by  the  imposition 
upon  the  Church  cf  Scotland  by  the  mere  pruclamation  of 
the  King— "without  warrant  from  our  Kirk",  as  say  the 
Scottish  Commissioners— of  a  complete  new  service-book 
designed  to  assimilate  the  worship  of  the  Scottish  Church 
as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  England,  or.  as  Milton  ex- 
presses it  from  the  English  Puritan  point  nf  sight,  "to 
force  on  their  fe! low-subjects,  that  which  themselves  were 
weary  of,  the  skeleton  of  a  mass-book".^ "■  When  the  book 
was  read  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh. 
July  23d,  1637.  however,  "incontinent",  says  Baillie,'-  "the 

cf.  C.  G,  McCrie,  The  Confessions  of  tht  Church  of  Scotland,  1907,  pp. 
37-35.  The  Artides  may  be  read  in  the  Booke  of  the  Utivversall  Kirk 
of  Scoiiand,  99.  1133-39. 

"  ".Ar  we  io  modest  spirils.  and  so  towardly  handlit  in  this  mailer". 
exclaims  BailHCf  when  the  imposition  of  the  service  book  was  in  pro- 
gress, "that  there  in  apcirance  we  will  imbrace  in  a  day  such  a  masse 
of  revelries?"  (Letters,  I,  i.). 

"i.,  p.  18.  James  Gordon's  account  is  as  SpHows;  "A  number  of  the 
meaner  sorte  of  the  peoptc.  most  of  them  waiting  maides  ^ncl  women, 
who  use  in  that  towne  for  to  kcepe  pU«s  for  the  better  sorte,  with 
dapping  oE  iSieir  handes,  cursings,  and  outcryes,  raistil  such  an  oncotb 
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serving-maids  began  such  &  tumult,  aa'was  never  heard  of 
since  the  Reformation  of  our  nation";  and  thus  "the  serv- 
ing-maids of  Edinburgh" — symbolized  in  the  picturesque 
legend  of  Jennie  Geddes  and  her  stool,  which  has  almost 
attained  the  dignity  of  history — "began  to  draw  down  the 
Bishop's  pride  when  it  was  at  the  highest".*'  The  move- 
ment thus  inaugurated  ran  rapidly  forward  ;  as  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "all  that  they  had 
been  doing  these  thirty  years  past  was  thrown  down  at 
Once".  The  Scots  immediately  reclaimed  their  ecclesiastical, 
and,  in  doing  that,  also  their  civil  liberties^  eradicated  at 
once  every  trace  of  the  prelacy  which  had  been  imposed  on 
them,  and  restored  their  Presbyterian  government;  secured 
the  simplicity  of  their  worship  and  reinstated  the  strictness 
of  their  discipline;  and  withal  bound  themselves  by  a  great 
oath — "the  National  Covenant""* — ^to  the  perpetual  preser- 
vation of  their  religious  settlement  in  its  purity. 

The  Scots  to  whom  the  English  Parliament  made  its 
appeal  for  aid  in  the  summer  of  1643.  were,  then,  "a  cove- 
nanted nation".  They  were  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
root  of  all  the  ills  they  had  been  made  to  suffer  through  two 
reigns,  culminating  in  the  insufferable  tyranny  of  the  Laud- 
ian  domination,  was  to  be  found  in  the  restless  ambition  of 
the  English  prelates;  and  they  had  once  for  all  determined 
to  make  it  their  primary  end  to  secure  themselves  in  the 
permanent  peaceful  possession  of  their  own  religious  estab- 

noyst  and  hubbubb  in  the  church,  that  not  any  one  could  cither  heare  or 
be  hearde"  (History  of  Scots  Affairs  from  i&SI  '0  J^4T-  3  vols, 
Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen.  1841.  Vol.  i„  p.  7).  Cf  [Balcanquhal], 
A  Large  Declaration  concertiing  the  late  Tumults  in  Scoffand  from  their 
first  Original,  etc.  London,  1639.  P-  23.  To  understand  this  scene  wc 
tnusi  bear  irt  tnifld  the  division  whicli  obtained  in  Scotland  of  the 
Sabbath  service  into  the  Reader's  and  the  Minister's  Service.  The 
Minister  often  entered  (he  church  only  when  his  own  part  of  the 
service  began;  and  it  had  become  the  custom  of  "the  better  sorte"  also 
to  enter  at  that  lime.  Meanwhile  their  placl^s  were  kept  for  them  by 
their  maids.  The  congTcgation  for  tbe  first  half  of  the  service  was, 
therefore,  chiefly  made  up  of  "waiting  maides". 

"Baillie,  i.,  p.  95. 

"The  National  Covenant  k  printed  in  tbe  current  editions  of  tbc 
(tish  "Confession  of  FaitW.  etc. 
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lishment.  The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  came  to  them. 
indeed,  seeking  aid  in  their  political  struggle  and  with  their 
minds  set  on  a  civi!  compact:  they  found  the  Scots,  how- 
ever, equally  determined  that  any  bond  into  which  they  en- 
tered should  deal  primarily  with  the  ecclesiastical  situation 
and  should  be  fundamentally  a  religious  engagement  "The 
English",  says  Baillie,"^  "were  for  a  Civill  League,  we  for 
a  religious  Covenant."  The  Scots,  indeed,  had  nothing  to 
gain  from  the  alliance  which  was  offered  them,  unless  they 
gained  security  for  their  church  from  future  English  inter- 
ference ;  while  on  the  other  hand  by  entering  into  tt  they 
risked  everything  which  they  had  at  such  great  cost  recov- 
ered for  themselves.  Their  own  liberties  were  already 
regained;  the  cause  of  Parliament  in  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, hung  in  the  gravest  doubt.  It  really  was  an  act  of 
high  chivalry,  to  call  it  by  no  more  sacred  name,  for  them 
to  cast  in  their  lot  at  this  crisis  with  the  Parliament :  and 
more  than  one  Scot  must  have  cried  to  himself  during  the 
ensuing  years,  "Surely  it  was  a  great  act  of  faith  in  God, 
and  budge  courage  and  unheard  of  compassion,  that  moved 
our  nation  to  hazard  their  own  peace  and  venture  their  lives 
and  all,  for  to  save  a  people  so  irrecoverablie  ruined  both 
in  their  own  and  all  the  world's  eyes"."'*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Scots  demanded  nothing  more  than  that  the  Parliament 
should  explicitly  bind  itself  to  the  course  it  was  on  its  own 
account  loudly  professing  to  he  following,  and  had  already 
declared,  in  the  ordinance  (for  example)  by  which  it  had 
called  to  its  aid  an  advisory  council  of  Divines,^^  to  be  the 
obiect  it  was  setting  before  itself  in  the  reconstruction  of 


ii.,  p.  Qo. 

"S-o  Baillie  soliloquizes,  Leilen,  ii.,  pp.  99-100:  and  so  all  tncn  at  the 
time  judged,  a»  even  Mr.  J.  A,  R.  Marriot  allows.  "Baillie  is  justified", 
says  he  {The  Life  and  Times  of  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Foikiaad,  1907, 
p.  .303)  "in  taking  credit  for  the  Scots  in  coming  to  the  asaistante  of  a 
ruinet!  cause," 

"  "Such  a  government  shall  be  settled  in  the  Ch-urch  as  may  be    .    .    , 

most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  .  .  .  nearer  agreemeiU  with  the 
Ch-urgh  cf  Scotland,  and  other  Reformed  Churches  abroad,"  This 
already  promised  in  effect  the  cstahlishmcnt  of  a  Presbyterian  system  in 

England. 
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the  English  Church.  All  that  was  asked  of  the  Parliament, 
in  point  of  fact,  was,  thus,  that  it  should  give  greater  pre- 
cision, and  binding  force  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn 
covenant,  to  its  repeatedly  declared  purpose.  That  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  boggled  over  this  demand,  espe- 
cially if  it  were  in  the  effort  "to  keep  a  doore  open  in 
England  to  Independencie'V*  was  scarcely  worthy  of  them, 
and  boded  ill  for  the  future.  That  they  yielded  in  the  end 
and  the  Scots  had  their  way  may  have  been,  no  doubt,  the 
index  of  their  necessities;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
already  given  in  the  logic  of  the  situation.  To  hold  out  on 
this  issue  were  lo  stultify  the  whole  course  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament heretofore.  The  result  was,  accordingly,  "the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant." 

By  this  pact,  the  two  nations  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  in  a  solemn  lea^ie  and  covenant,  the  two  terms  being 
employed  apparently  as  designating  the  pact  respectively 
from  the  civil  and  the  religious  sides.  This  "league  and 
covenant"  was  sworn  to  in  England  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  also  by  their  servant-body,  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  in  Scotland  by  both  the  civil  and  religious 
authorities ;  and  then  was  sent  out  into  the  two  countries  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  whole  population.  By  the  terms  of  the 
engagement  made  in  it,  the  difference  in  the  actual  ecclesi- 
astical situations  of  the  contracting  parties  was  clearly  rec- 
ognized, and  that  in  such  terms  as  to  make  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  Scotland  the  model  of  the  establishment  agreed  upon 
for  both  countries.  The  contracting  parties  bound  them- 
selves to  "the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and 
government,  against  our  common  enemies",  on  the  one 
han<i :  and  on  the  other  to  "the  reformation  of  religion  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,"'  in  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline  and  government,  according  to  the  Word  of 

"  So  B^Clie,  ii.,  p.  90 ;  cf.  also  Bumet,  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  307. 

"'The  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  th«  new  church-system  is  to  be  ob- 
served: so  thai  from  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.  19,  rlS43,  we  hear 
>lways  of  "ihe  thrse  kingdoms"  in  this  connection. 
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God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches";  to 
the  end  that  thereby  "the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms"  might  be  brought  "to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of 
church  government,  directory  for  worship  and  catecliiz- 
ing."*"  According  to  the  terms  of  this  engagement,  there- 
fore, the  Parliament  undertook,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  which  it  was  engaged^  to  study  to 
bring  that  Church  to  the  nearest  possible  "conjunction  and 
uniformity"  with  the  existing  settlement  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  that  in  the  four  items  of  Confession  of  Faith, 
Form  of  Church  Government.  Directory  for  Worship,  and 
Catechizing,  and  these  four  items  were  accordingly  cur- 
rently spoken  of  thereafter  as  "the  four  points  or  parts  of 
uniformity".**     By  this  engagement  there  was  given  obvi- 

."  Riishworth,  Ed.  1721,  v.,  p.  475.  The  "Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
naot"  K  also  printed  in  thfr  ordinary  Scolch  editions  of  tlie  Confession 
of  Faith;  and  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  p.  569. 

*'No  doubt  ilie  engagement  does  not  in  so  many  words  bind  (Tie 
English  to  the  adoption  of  "the  Presbyterian  system",  and  no  douLt  it 
was  with  a  view  to  preserving  to  them  a  certain  liberty  of  action  that 
they  insisted  on  itiseftitig  the  clause  ■'aceordittg  to  the  Word  of  God", 
and  on  defining  the  variety  of  prelacy  wliich  was  condemned ;  but  much 
too  much  has  been  made  of  these  things  (cf.  Gardiner,  Civil  War,  ii., 
p.  268).  After  all  the  engagement  bound  the  contracting  nations  to 
the  preservation  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Scotland,  and  to 
the  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  England  accord- 
ing to  ihc  Scotch  model,  so  far  as  the  Word  of  God  perraitled,  and  it 
was  Fully  understood  that  whatever  this  saving  clause  denoted  it  had 
reference  to  details  rather  than  to  principles.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  Eoon  developed  a  disposition  to  treat  this  saving- 
clause  as  permitting  liberty  in  the  settlement  of  the  English  Church,  so 
far  as  the  Scriptures  allowed  it:  and  to  those  who  were  able  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  no  schedule  of  church -government  was  derivable 
from  Scripnire,  this  liberty  sirelched  very  far,  Wc  may  observe  how 
the  matter  was  viewed  by  the  Parliamenlary  contractors,  as  clearly  aa 
elsewhere,  no  doubt,  from  certain  words  of  Browne,  when  reVuking 
the  Assembly  (Ap,  30,  1646I  for  its  attitude  with  respect  to  the  ins 
divinum.  "It  is  much  pressed",  said  he,  "for  the  point  of  the  Covenant 
We  all  agree  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  rule  and  must  be  Ihc  rule, 
hut  say  there  is  no  positive  rule  in  the  Word.  Are  we  by  the  Covenant 
bound  10  follow  the  practice  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  case  it  be 
against  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom?  You  must  interpret  the 
Covenant  so  that  all  parts  may  stand.    We  are  bound  to  maintain  the 
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ously  not  only  a  wholly  new  bearing  to  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  wliich  had  been  convened  as  a  standing- 
body  of  counsellors  to  the  Parliament  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, and  that  one  of  largely  increased  significance  and 
heightened  dignity ;  but  also  a  wholly  new  definiteness  to 
the  work  which  should  be  required  of  it,  with  respect  both 
to  its  compass  and  its  aim.  Whatever  else  Parliament 
might  call  on  the  Assembly  to  advise  it  in.  it  would  now 
necessarily  call  on  it  to  propose  to  it  a  new  Form  of  Church 
Government,  a  new  Directory  for  Worship,  a  new  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  a  new  Catechetical  Manual.  And  in  framing 
these  formularies  the  aim  of  the  Assembly  would  now  nec- 
essarily be  to  prepare  forms  which  might  be  acceptable  not 
merely  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  promising  to  secure 
her  internal  peace,  and  efficiency,  but  also  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  preserving  the  doctrines,  worship,  discipline, 
government  already  eatablished  in  that  Church.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was,  there- 
fore, that  it  pledged  the  two  nations  to  uniformity  in  their 
religious  establishments  and  pledged  them  to  a  uniformity 
on  the  model  of  the  establishment  already  existing  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

The  taking  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  by  the 
two  nations,  on  the  one  side  marked  the  completeness  of 
the  failure  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  King,  and  on 
the  other  seemed  to  promise  to  the  Scots  the  accomplishment 


liberties  of  Parlianicnt  and  TcitiETdoni.  If  1  do  any  act  against  ihis.  I 
am  a  breaker  o!  the  Covenant."  (Minutes,  p.  448  sq.}.  That  is  to  say, 
Browne  ts  so  convinced  that  tliere  is  no  divine  prescription  as  to  the 
government  of  the  church  and  that  the  sole  judge  in  ecclesiastical 
flings  is  the  slate,  and  that,  as  Rudyat-d  put  it  on  ths  same  occasion, 
"the  civil  magistrate  is  a  church  olScer  in  every  Christian  co-mmon- 
wealth"  to  whom  in  England  all  jurisdiction  is  reserved,  that  he  cannot 
admit  that  the  Covenant  witii  its  "according  to  the  Word  of  God" 
imposes  any  form  ot  government  whatever.  He  ha:s  more  difficuliy  with 
the  adjoined  phrase,  "and  the  esuttiple  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches", 
and  in  poini  cf  fact  merely  repudiates  its  binding  force  when  inconsis- 
tent with  English  law — as  if  the  very  purpose  of  the  Covenant  were  not 
to  establish  a  new  law  in  England.  That  the  Covenant  bound  all  parties 
to  preserve  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  Scotland,  no  man  doubted. 
(Cf.  Carlyle's  CrowmtU's  LeiUrs,  ti.,  p.  172.} 
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of  a.  dream  which  had  long  been  cherished  by  them.  The 
broader  ecctesiascicat  policy  consisteritly  pursued  by  the 
throne  throughout  tlie  whole  Stuart  period  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  reduction  of  the  reHgion  of  the  three  kingdoms 
to  uniformity.*^  The  model  o£  this  uniformity,  however, 
was  naturally  derived  from  the  Prelatical  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which  the  Stuart  monarchs  had 
taken  so  violent  a  predilection;  and  that,  in  the  later  years 
of  their  administration  when  the  policy  of  "thorough"  was 
being  pushed  forward,  as  interpreted  in  an  extremely  reac- 
tionary spirit.  No  one  could  doubt  that  important  advan- 
tages would  accme  from  uniformity  in  the  religious  estab- 
lishment of  the  three  kingdoms;  and  the  Scots,  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  their  adversaries  book,  began  early  to  press  for 
its  institution  in  the  reconstructed  church,  on  the  basis, 
however,  of  their  own  Presbyterianism.  Their  motive  for 
this  was  not  merely  zeal  for  the  extension  of  their  particular 
church-order,  which  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  jure 
divint);  but  a  conviction  that  only  so  could  they  secure  them- 
selves from  future  interference  in  their  own  religious  estab- 
lishment from  the  side  of  the  stronger  sister-nation.  They 
had  no  sooner  recovered  their  Presbyterian  organization, 
and  simplicity  of  worship,  therefore,  than  they  began  to 
urge  the  reformation  of  the  sister-church  on  their  model. 
The  Scottish  peace-commissioners,  for  example,  took  up  to 
London  with  them,  in  the  closing  months  of  1640, ""  a 
paper  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  in  which  they  set 
forth  their  "desires  concerning  unity  in  Religion",  and 
"uniformity  of  Church  Government  as  a  special  mean  to 
preserve  peace  in  his  Majesty's  dominion".**  In  this  paper 
they  declared  that  "it  is  to  be  wished  that  there  were  one 

"Cf.  the  expression  given  lo  this  policy  in  the  Preface  to  The  Baake 
of  Common  Frayer,  which  was  thrust  upon  th-e  Scoltish  Church  In  163" 
(Prof,  Cooper's  Edition,  Edinburgh,  1904,  pp.  7-S). 

"Cf.  tht  letwr  of  Alexander  BaHour,  from  Newcastle,  29  Dec,  1640, 
printed  in  Laing's  Ed.  of  Baillic's  Letters,  ii..  p.  473. 

**The  document  is  printed  in  the  Appenrlix  to  Hetherington's  History 
of  the  Weslminsler  Assembly,  Ed,  4,  pp,  3S2  sq.  Cf.  Mitchell,  BaJrd 
Lectures  on  The  WestmiKSttr  Assembly,  Ed.  2,  p.  105  ^nd  note. 
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Confession  of  Faith,  one  form  of  Catechism^  one  Directory 
for  all  parts  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  prayer, 
preaching,  administration  of  sacraments,  etc.,  and  one  form 
of  Church  Government  in  all  the  churches  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions".  Here  we  see  enumerated  the  precise  schedule 
of  uniformity  which  was  afterwards  undertaken  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  items 
being  arranged  climactically  in  the  order  of  ascending  imnie- 
diate  importance.  For  the  Commissioners  reco^iized  that 
it  was  uniformity  of  Church  Government  which  was  most 
imperatively  required;  and  equally  frankly  urged  that  this 
uniformity  of  Church  Government  should  be  sought  by  the 
common  adoption  by  both  nations  of  the  Presbyterian 
system.  The  propriety  of  such  a  demand  they  argued  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Presbyterian  system  was  the  system 
in  use  in  all  otiier  Reformed  churches;  that  the  English 
Prelatical  system  had  been  the  source  of  much  evil;  that  the 
Reformed  churches  were  clear  that  their  system  is  jure 
divino,  while  the  jtis  divmwn  was  not  commonly  claimed 
for  Episcopacy;  ■"*  and  above  all,  that  the  Scotch  were 
bound  by  oath,  not  lately  taken  in  wilfulness  but  of  ancient 
obligation,  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  while  the  English 
were  free  to  recast  their  system,  and  indeed  were  already 
bent  on  recasting  it.  This  paper  was  handed  in  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treaty  on  March  lo.  1641,  with  little  ap- 
parent immediate  effect.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
even  a  disposition  to  resent  its  suggestions.  The  whole 
matter  was  put  to  one  side  by  the  Parliament  with  a  some- 
what grudging  word  of  thanks  to  Scotland  for  wishing 
uniformity  of  church  government  with  England,  and  a 
somewhat  dry  intimation  that  Parliament  had  already  taken 
into  consideration  the  reformation  of  church  government 


"The  jus  divinum  accms  to  have  been  first  claimed  for  episcopa<rf 
by  Bancroft  m  the  reiga  of  Eli«:d)eth,  but  was  finding  many  supporters 
at  the  lime  when  Henderson's  paper  was  drawn  up,  though  these  sup- 
porters slill  constiluted  onEy  3.  party.  The  difficrence  between  the  two 
parlies  in  this  mailer  was  urged  by  Falkland  (Marriott,  p.  203)  :  only 
"5ome  bishops  pretended  to  jure  divino",  but  this  is  the  essence  of  "the 
Scotfli  Government". 
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and  would  proceed  in  it  in  due  time  "as  should  best  conduce 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  peace  of  the  Church",*^  This 
response  was  accordingly  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  August 
7,  1641,"'^  to  the  effect  that  the  desire  expressed  for  "a  uni- 
formity of  Church  Government  between  the  two  nations" 
was  commendable;  "and  as  the  Parliament  had  already 
taken  into  consideration  the  reformation  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, so  they  would  proceed  in  due  time  as  should  seem 
most  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God  and  peace  of  the  Church 
and  of  both  kingdoms". 

Nevertheless  the  suggestion  ultimately  bore  fruit.  It 
was  repeated  by  Henderson  to  the  Scottish  Assembly, 
meeting  at  the  end  of  July  next  ensuing,  in  a  proposi- 
tion that  the  Scotch  Church,  by  way  of  holding  out  the 
olive  branch,  should  itself  draw  up  a  new  "Confession  of 
Faith,  a.  Catechism,  a  Directory  for  all  parts  of  publick 
worship^  and  a  Platform  of  Government,  wherein  England 
and  we  might  agree".**  This  proposal  met  so  far  with 
favor  that  Henderson  was  himself  appointed  to  take  the 
labor  in  hand,  with  such  help  as  he  should  choose  to  call  to 
his  side.  On  further  consideration,  however,  he  himself 
judged  it  best  to  await  the  issue  of  affairs  in  England  ;**  fully 
recognizing  that  the  adoption  of  purely  Scottish  forms  by 
both  nations  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  but  if  uniformity  was 
ever  to  be  attained,  it  must  come  by  "the  setting  down  of  a 
new  form  for  all,  prepared  by  some  men  set  apart  for  that 
work".*"  Accordingly,  when,  as  the  outbreak  of  open  war 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  King  became  imminent  in 
the  midsummer  of  1642,  Parliament  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Scottish  Assembly  declaring  "their  earnest  desire  to 
have  their  church  reformed  according  to  the  word  of 
God,""'  and  their  well-grounded  hope  of  accomplishing  this 


"Ct  Shaw,  o^.  cil.,  pp.  T28  sq. 

"  Cf.    Makowcr,  CaKjtitmianal  History  0/  the  Church  of  England. 
TL  T.,  p.  78,  note  37. 
"  BaillJe.  Ltiters,  i.,  p.  365 ;  rf.  p.  376. 
"Baillie,  ii.,  pp.  1,  2,  24. 
"  Henderson's  letteC  in  BaiUk,  li,,  p.  3. 
"  BailJic,  ii.,  p.  45- 
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task  if  war  could  be  averted, — all  of  which  was  interpreted, 
and  was  intended  to  be  interpreted,  by  an  accompanying 
letter  '"from  a  number  of  English  ministers  at  London"  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  "the  desire  of  the  most  godly 
and  considerable  part"  among  them  was  for  the  establish- 
ment in  England  of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  "which 
hath  just  and  evident  foundation  both  in  the  word  of  God 
and  religious  reason";  and,  referring"  directly  to  the  Scot- 
tish proposal,  "that  (according  to  your  intimation)  we  may 
agree  in  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  Directory  of  Wor- 
ship, one  pubhc  Catechism,  and  form  of  Government"*' — 
the  Assembly  naturally  responded'*  by  reiterating  its  desire 
for  this  unifying  settlement  and  renewing  "the  proposition 
madeby"its  commissioners  in  1641  "for  beginning  the  work 
of  reformation  at  the  uniformity  of  Church  Government". 
"For  wliat  hope"  the  Assembly  argues,  can  there  be  of 
unity  in  religion,  of  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  form  of 
Worship,  and  one  Catechism,  till  there  be  one  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government?"  The  response  of  Parliament,**  sat- 
isfactory if  a  little  reserved,  intimated  the  expected  meeting 
of  the  reforming  synod  on  Nov.  5,  and  asked  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  Scottish  delegates  "to  assist  at  it";"  a  re- 
quest which  was  imn^ediately  complied  with,  and  the  Com- 
missioners named,  who.  a  year  later,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  went  up  in  somewhat 
different  circumstances,  and  with  a  somewhat  different 
commission."^     Meanwhile  the  Scots  assiduously  kept  their 

"Acts  of  Assembly,  1642. 

"  This  leller  is  printed  in  Ruahworth,  Ed  1692,  111.,  li.  (vol.  5).  p.  38S. 

"Rushwonh,  Ed.  1692,  III.,  ii.  (vol,  5),  p.  390  sq. 

"Baillie,  Letiets,  ii„  55. 

"These  commissioners  were  eig:ht  in  number,  and  were  fairly  repre- 
sentalive  of  the  Church  of  Scoiland,  in  the  two  parties  into  which  it 
was  then  divided  with  respect  to  its  sympathies  with  the  old  order  in 
ScoUand  or  with  "ihe  movement  party  in  the  South",  that  is.  the 
Puritans.  Robert  Douglas.  Alexander  Hcudcfsott,  Robert  Baillie,  with 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis  and  Lord  MaitUnd,  belonged  to  the  one  side; 
Samuel  Rutherford,  George  Gillespie  and  Archibald  Johnston  of 
Warrislon  to  Ihe  other  (cf.  Lcishman,  The  Westniinster  Direcl&ry, 
190  Dougilas  and  Cassilis  never  went  up  to  London  on  their 
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proposals  for  the  institution  of  uniformity  of  religious  con- 
stitution in  the  two  nations  forward,"'  and  the  course  of 
events  finally  threw  the  game  into  their  hands,  when  the 
commissioners  of  Parliament  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in 
August,  1643  seeking  Scottish  aid  in  their  extremity,  and 
swore  tlie  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  its  price.  By 
this  compact  the  two  nations  bound  themselves  precisely  to 
the  punctual  carrying  out  of  the  progrtun  proposed  by  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  in  1640  -:. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  no  loose  agreement  between  two  churches,  but 
a  solemnly  ratified  treaty  between  two  nations.  The  com- 
missioners who  went  up  to  London  from  Scotland  under 
its  provisions,  went  up  not  as  delegates  from  the  Scottish 
Church  to  lend  their  hand  to  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  but  as  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
people,  to  treat  with  the  English  Parliament  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  details  of  that  religious  uniformity  which  the 
two  nations  hpd  agreed  with  one  another  to  institute.  They 
might  on  the  invitation  of  the  English  Parliament  be  pres- 
ent at  the  sessions  of  the  advisory  Assembly  it  had  convened, 
and  give  it  their  advice  throughout  all  the  processes  of  its 

commiBsion,  which  Dr.  Leishman  supposes  to  have  been  du?  to  th« 
King's  veto  on  the  Assembly,  as  both  were  Strong  royalists  (as  dted 
p,  X.).  In  the  ca?e  of  DouRlas.  at  leail,  this  seems  hardly  likely,  in 
view  of  his  position  in  t!ie  Commission  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  and 
his  letters  recorded  in  its  minutes.  Dr.  Mitchell  rather  hai  th«  truth, 
tehert  he  writes  (Baird  Lectures,  pp.  125-130)  :  "Robert  Douglas,  the 
silent,  sagacious,  masterful  mar,  could  not  be  spared  from  the  duties  of 
leadership  at  home,  but  he  assisted  and  cheered  them  by  his  letter  s,main- 
lained  good  understanding  between  them  and  the  Chtirch  in  Scotland, 
and  in  their  absence  came  to  occupy  a.  place  among  his  brethren  al- 
most as  unique  ns  that  of  Calvitt  atn&tlg  the  presbylcrs  of  Geneva," 
The  notices  of  his  colleagues  in  Baillie's  Letters,  which  are  always 
appreciative  and  affcetionale,  exhibit  a  complete  harmony  among'  the 
Commissioners  at  London;  and  the  Records  of  the  Commissions  of  the 
Genera!  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  published  by  Drs. 
Mitchell  and  Christie,  reveal  an  eqiia.1  harmony  between  the  Commis- 
sioners in  London  and  the  Commission  in  Edinburgh  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Douglas. 

"Baitlic,  ii.,  p.  87;  and  cf,  the  correspondence  with  the  King  in  Rush- 
worth,  Ed.  1692,  III,  ii.  (vol.  5),  pp.  393  sq. 
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<ldtbcrationB.  And  it  u  obnons  that  tfadr  pascMO.  Aav 
would  nnich  advance  the  business  ta  hand,  hf  ""^"e  ^  f^ 
vent  propoBaJs  of  a  bopde&sly  one-sided  diazacxer  hvtn 
hang  foTTiralated,  It  would  seem  obvioos  also  dtat  k  was 
eminently  fitting  that  Scotdi  comnds  shtxid  be  heard  in 
the  deliberations  of  a  body  to  wbkh,  tnider  wbatenr  »fe- 
guardi,  was  in  point  of  fact  cotnmttted  the  task  of  pre]iaxn^ 
the  drafts  of  formularies  which  it  was  hoped  n^ftf  prorr 
acccplaMc  to  both  churches, — especially  when  thirty  meni- 
bers  of  the  English  Parliament,  the  party  of  the  other  part 
to  this  treaty,  were  members  of  the  body.  But  die  proper 
tadc  of  the  Scotch  commisssioners  lay  not  m  tbe  Assembly 
of  Divines,  but  outside  of  it  It  was  their  fimction.  speaking 
broadly,  to  see  that  such  formularies  were  proposed  to  the 
two  contracting  nations  for  the  reducing  of  their  chmch 
establishments  to  uniformity,  as  would  be  acceptable  to  tbe 
Church  of  Scotland  which  they  represented,  and  would 
fulfil  the  provisions  of  tlie  Solemn  League  and  Covcnajit 
under  the  sanction  of  which  they  were  acting."*  And  if  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  were  utilized,  as  it  in  point  of  fact  was 
utilizctl,  to  draw  up  tSiese  draft  formularies,  it  was  the 
husine^is  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  to  see  that  the 
Divines  did  their  work  in  full  view  of  the  Scottish  desires 
and  point  of  view,  and  that  the  documents  issued  from  their 
hands  in  a  form  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  could 
adopt  them.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  their  functions  as 
treaty  commissioners,  their  immediate  relations  were  not 
with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  but  with  the  Parliament  or 

"The  General  Assembly  (Ads  for  1643,  pp.  8p,  90  sq.)  addressing 
the  Pariiamtni  of  England,  informs  it  that  the  Scotthb  Commissions ts 
Jiavf  been  "noniin.nlcil  and  elccte-d"  "to  repair  unto  the  Assembly  of 
Divin'TB  and  cihtrs  ai  the  Church  of  England,  now  sinlng  at  West- 
tninslcr.  to  propound,  consuU.  treat  and  conclude  with  them  ...  in 
ill  such  things,  ..."  Here  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  the 
Scotch  Commiasion«T8  arc  looked  upon  as  the  two  parties  by  whose 
consultings  loH<lher  the  contemplated  agreements  arc  to  ht  readied. 
Addressing  Ihc  As^fibSy  of  Divines,  however,  the  General  Assembly 
only  informs  them  thai  commissioners  had  been  appointed  "to  report 
I0  your  Assembly"  without  defining  to  what  ends.  It  i&  10  Parliament 
that  the  Assembly  speaks  as  to  the  other  contracting  party. 
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with  whatever  commissioners  the  Parliament  might  appoint 
to  represent  it  in  conference  with  them.  They  could  treat 
witli  or  act  directly  upon  the  Assembly  of  Divines  only  at 
the  request  of  Parhamerit,  to  treat  with  which  Uiey  were 
really  commissioned;  and  only  to  the  extent  which  Parlia- 
ment might  judge  useful  for  the  common  end  in  view.  A 
disposition  manifested  itself,  it  is  true,  on  their  appearing  in 
London,  to  look  upon  them  merely  as  Scotch  members  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  appointed  to  sit  with  the  Divines 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  English  Parliament.  This 
view  of  their  functions  they  vigorously  repudiated.  They 
were  perfectly  willing,  they  said,"'  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  as 
individuals  and  to  lend  the  Divines  in  their  deliberations  all 
the  aid  in  their  power,  if  the  Parliament  invited  them  to  da 
so.  But  as  commissioners  for  their  National  Church,  they 
were  Treaty  Commissioners,  empowered  to  treat  with  the 
Parliament  itself.  Accordingly  a  committee  of  Parliament 
was  appointed  (Oct  15,  1643)  to  meet  statedly  with  them 
and  consult  with  them,  to  which  was  added  a  committee  from 
the  Divines;  and  it  was  through  this  "Grand  Committee" 
that  the  work  of  the  Assembly  on  the  points  of  uniformity 
was  directed."'^    As  they  were  requested  by  Parliament  also 


"This  "wiUingness"  was  pot,  however,  pponlaneous.  Henderson  Iclls 
US  (BaiLlie's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  483)  thai  the  Commissioners,  "against  Iheir 
former  resolution,  were,  by  their  friends  and  for  the  good  of  the  cauasj 
persuaded  to  joync"  with  the  Assembly.  Baillie's  own  very  lucid 
account  runs  as  follows  (ii.,  p.  iio) :  "When  our  Commissioners  came 
up  they  were  desired  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Assembly,  but  they 
wi§ely  declined  to  do  so;  but  since  they  came  up  as  Commissioners 
from  our  national  Church  to  treat  for  uniformity,  they  required  to  be 
dealt  with  in  that  capacity.  They  were  willing  as  private  men  to  sit  in 
the  Assembly,  and  upon  occasion  to  give  their  advice  on  points  debated ; 
but  for  the  uniformity  they  required  &  commit'tee  might  be  Appointed 
from  the  Parliam*nl  and  ithe  Assembty  to  treat  with  them  thcreaneal. 
AH  of  these  after  fiom«  harsh  enough  debates  were  granted;  so  once 
a  weclc  and  sometimes  offerer  there  is  a  committee  of  some  Lords, 
Commons  and  Divines  which  meets  with  us  anent  our  commission." 
For  this  committee  sec  p.  102, 

"  Commoni"  Journal,  ill,  p.  278;  Lords'  Journal,  v.,  p.  265;  Lightfoot, 
xiii..  p,  37.  Cf  BaiUic,  ii,,  pp.  102,  no;  and  foe  the  completeness  with 
which  Ihey  were  from  the  first  recognized  and  dealt  with  as  treaty  com- 
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"a»  private  men"  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  they 
occupied  a  sort  of  dual  position  relatively  to  the  Assembly,*^ 
and  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  misunderstanding 
and  even  criticism  of  their  varied  Hnes  of  activity.  The 
matter  is,  however,  perfectly  simple.  In  all  its  work  look- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  a  basis  for  the  proposed  uniformity, 
the  Assembly  really  did  its  work  under  the  direction  prox- 
imately not  of  the  Parliament  but  of  "the  Grand  Commit- 
tee", and  the  results  of  its  labors  were  presented,  therefore, 
not  merely  to  Parliament,  but,  also,  through  its  commis- 
sioners, to  the  Scottish  Assembly.  The  Scotch  Commission- 
ers as  members  of  "the  Grand  Committee"  had  therefore 
an  important  part  in  preparing  the  work  of  the  Divines  for 
them  in  all  that  concerned  the  unifonnity;  and  as  present  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  Divines  were  naturally  concerned  to 
secure  for  their  own  proposals  favorable  consideration,  and 
did  their  best  endeavors  to  obtain  such  results  as  they  might 
as  commissioners  of  the  Scotch  Church  recommend  to  its 
approval.  Throughout  everything  they  acted  consistently 
as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Scotch  Church,  seeking  the 
ends  which  they  were  as  such  charged  with  securing.  They 
were  not  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  were  present 
at  its  meetings  and  took  part  in  its  deliberations  only  by 
express  invitation  and  frankly  as  the  agents  of  the  Scotch 

Riission^rs  apart  from  the  Assembly  cf,  instances  in  Rushworth,  III.,  ii. 
(vol.  5),  p.  371,  ed  1692. 

"Cf.  the  speech  of  George  Gillespie  in  the  General  Assembly,  Aug. 
6,  1647  {Baillie's  Letters,  III,,  p,  450)  :  "Ye  know  wc  have  acted  in  a 
double  capacity  according  to  owr  commission:  W<  have  gone  on  in  a 
way  of  treating  with  the  Committee  of  Parliatnent  and  Divines  jointly, 
and  have  given  in  many  papers  as  concerning  the  officers  of  the  Kirk, 
excltiding  scandalous  persons  from  the  Kirk  Sacrament,  the  growth  of 
Heresies,  and  such  things  as  in  your  judgment  and  ours  was  defective 
among  them.  We  have  acted  in  another  capacity,  debating  with  and 
assisting  Ihe  Assembly  of  Divines  thoir  debates.  ..."  Lord  War- 
riston  thus  expresses  Ws  relation  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines:  "I  am 
a  stranger  .  .  .  having  a  commission  both  from  that  Church  and 
State,  and  at  the  desire  of  this  kingdoms  assisting  in  your  debates." 
(Speech  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  May  ist,  1646.  in  Records  of  iKt 
Commissions  of  the  Cftttral  Assemblies  of  Ike  CAwfA  of  Sfoihnd, 
edited  by  Mitchell  and  Qiriatic,  i.,  p.  82.) 
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Church,  and  possessed  and  exercised  no  voice  in  the  deter- 
minations  of  the  body.^^ 

By  the  Sokmn  League  and  Covenant,  therefore,  the  work 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  was  revolutionized,  and  not  only 
directed  to  a  new  end  but  put  upon  a  wholly  new  basis.  Its 
proceedings  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  in  London,  on  Sept.  15,  1643,  ^""^  t'he  taking 
of  the  Covenant  on  Sept.  22nd,  must  be  regarded  simply  as 
"marking  time".  The  Parliament  perfectly  understood 
before  the  first  of  July,  what  was  before  it;  and  it  could 
never  have  imagined  that  the  revision  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  upon  which  it  had  set  the  Assembly  could  prove  an 
acceptable  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  two  churches.  The 
employment  of  the  Assembly  in  that  labor  was  but  an  expe- 
dient to  occupy  it  innocuously  until  its  real  work  under  the 
new  conditions  could  be  begun.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners,  however,  the  real  work  of  the 
Assembly  became  possible,  and  was  at  once  committed  to  it. 
Already  on  Sept.  18,  there  was  referred  to  it  from  the 
Commons  the  consideration  of  a  discipline  and  government 
apt  to  procure  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  of  a  new  liturgical  form,  and  from  the  12th  of  the 
October  following,"^  when  the  Lords  had  concurred,  the 
Assembly  was  engaged,  with  many  interruptions,  no  doubt, 
but  in  a  true  sense  continuously,  and  even  strenuously,  upon 
the  "four  things  mentioned  in  the  Covenant,  viz. ;  the  Di- 
rectory for  Worship,  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Form  of 
Church  Government,  and  Catechism"."'*  And  when  "the 
debating  and  perfecting"  of  these  four  things  were  over,  the 

"The  fact  that  the  Scotch  CommissioTiers  did  not  vote  in  the  di- 
visions of  the  Divines  is  made  evident  in  various  ways,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  ifie  absence  of  their  names  from  all  tlie  recorded  voles  of  ihc 
Assembly  (see,  e.  g.,  Minutes,  p.  25^).  Cf.  in  general  the  note  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  in  his  Baird  Lectures  (ad  ed.),  pp.  180-1. 

"The  order  of  the  Commons  was  passed  Sept  18  and  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  AEScmbly;  but  the  Lords  concurred  only  on  Oct.  12. 
See  ihe  facts  drawn  out  by  Shaw,  A  Hist,  of  the  Bnffiish  Church,  I., 

pp.  15.V4. 

"  Minutes,  Session  936,  Oct.  15.  1647.  P-  4S+. 
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real  work  of  the  Divines  was  done,  and  the  last  of  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  accordingly,  having  caused  a  formal  minute 
to  thai  t'ffect  to  1*  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Assembly, 
felt  able  to  take  leave  of  the  Assembly  and  return  home.^ 
As  an  advisory  cornmittee  to  the  Parliament  of  England, 
many  other  tasks  were  laid  on  the  Assembly,  some  of  which 
had  their  close  connection  with  its  work  on  the  points  of  uni- 
formity, and  some  of  which  had  no  connection  with  it  at  all. 
And  the  life  of  the  Assembly  was  prolonged  as  such  a  com- 
mittee for  many  months  after  its  wliole  work  on  "the  uni- 
formity" had  been  completed.  But  its  significant  work  lies 
decidedly  in  its  preparation  of  a  complete  set  of  formularies 
— Confession,  Catechisms,  Platform  of  Government,  Direc- 
tory for  Worship — which  it  proposed  to  the  contracting 
nations  as  a  Suitable  basis  for  a  uniform  church  establish- 
ment in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Ill  the  next  number  of  this  Review  some  account  will  be 
given  of  the  work  of  the  Divines  in  the  preparation  of  these 
formularies. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield, 


'J/mn(«,  p.  48* 


MARRIAGE  AMONG  THE  EARLY  BABYLONIANS 
AND  HEBREWS.* 


The  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  Assyriology  have  been 
of  too  wonderful  a  cliaiacter  fur  their  full  significance  to 
be  easily  and  (juicklv  gras]iecl.  To  have  our  historical 
horizon  suddenly  pushed  back  several  millennium's  is  in  itself 
stanling^;  but  to  know  that  in  the  third  millennimn  before 
Qirist,  and  perhaps  earlier,  there  was  a  highly  developed 
complex  civilization,  comparable  in  many  respects  to  our 
own.  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  also  of  the  Nile, 
is  to  realize  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  have 
adjusted  our  liistorical  sense  to  this  new  knowledge.  The 
first  feeling  on  examining  the  remains  of  these  ancient 
peoples — the  few  fragments  of  their  art  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  and  especially  their  literature,  with  what  it 
reveals  of  an  a.-Hve,  virile  and  cultured  people— is  that 
of  simple  amazement  that  such  thing;s  could  have  been 
and  then  have  vanished  completely.  And  when  in  tuni  we 
consider,  as  we  are  forced  to  consider,  our  own  much 
\'aunted  position  as  the  "heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time",  we  are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
our  civilization,  too,  may  not,  after  all,  go  the  way  of  these 
former  ones,  and  the  time  come  "when  London  shall  be  a 
habitation  of  bitterns,  when  St.  Paul  and  Westminster 
Abbey  shall  stand  shapeless  and  nameless  ruins  in  the 
midst  of  an  unpeopled  marsh,  when  the  piers  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  shall  become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers, 
and  cast  the  jagged  shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on  the 
solitary  stream". 

The  latter  years  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  were  long,  con- 
sidered the  Golden  Age  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  culture. 

"The  substance  of  this  article  was  deliverfrd  as  a  lecture  at  the  Grove 
Citj  Samnicr  School.  August,  C907. 
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This  view,  however,  has  to  be  given  up.  The  famous  library 
of  Ashurbanipal  consists  largely  of  duplicates  of  older 
Babylonian  texts,  and  the  glory  of  his  time  is  to  be  re- 
garded, at  least  as  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  as  only  a 
renaissance.  Whence  this  wonderful  Htcratttre  came  we 
do  not  know,  not  even  whether  it  was  original  with  the 
Semites  or  obtained  by  them  from  their  predecessors  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the  so-called  "Sumerians".  But 
in  our  search  for  a  period  in  which  were  wedded  the 
originality  and  energy  required  to  produce  such  works,  we 
are  arrested  at  that  of  the  so-called  "First  Dynasty"  of 
Babylon.  It  is  with  this  period  that  we  have  to  deal  more 
particularly  in  this  article.  This  dynasty  reigned  in  Babylon 
for  about  three  centuries  at  the  end  of  the  third  millenniutn 
before  Christ.  The  best  known  and  most  powerful  of  its 
number  was  Hammurabi,  the  sixth  of  the  eleven  kings  who 
are  included  in  it.  From  it  we  have  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  documents,  both  official  and  private. 
They  picture  to  us  a  land  intersected  with  frequent  canals, 
bearing  vessels  laden  with  corn,  oil,  dates,  wine,  and 
numerous  other  products;  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country,  a  well  established  and  efficient  administration  (at 
least  under  Hammurabi),  and  a  complex  civilization  with 
different  grades  in  society,  trade  highly  developed,  a  mone- 
tary system  (possibly  stamped  coins),  companies  of  traders, 
guilds  of  workmen,  agencies,  and  perhaps  even  a  postal 
system. 

By  far  the  most  important  single  document  of  this  period 
is  the  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  Hammurabi.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  such  an  important  "find"  been  made  in  the 
realm  of  archjeology.  Published  over  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Code  of  Justinian,  we  find  in  it  the  human  mind 
working  exactly  as  to-day,  the  same  sense  of  justice,  respon- 
sibility, and  back  of  it  the  same  humanitarian  principles. 
Hammurabi's  statement  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  gods 
"to  spread  abroad  justice  in  the  land,  to  destroy  the  evil 
and  the  wicked,  and  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing 
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the  weak"  is  quite  consonant  with  the  terms  of  his  code. 
The  resemblance  to  modern  law  is  seen  chiefly  in  the 
sections  referring  to  property.  For  instance,  concerning 
mortgage  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  man  borrow  money,  and 
promise  the  lender  in  return  the  whole  produce  of  a  field, 
the  lender  at  harvest  time  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  more 
than  will  cover  the  original  debt  with  interest  and  the  cost 
of  cultivation  (§  49).  Or  again,  if  a  widow  with  children 
under  age  wish  to  marry  again,  she  must  first  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  authorities,  who  may  then  make  her  and 
her  second  husband  co-trustees  of  the  first  husband^s  estate 
in  the  interest  of  his  children  (§  177).  Both  laws,  it  will 
be  seen,  sought  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  helpless,  and 
both  are  to  be  found  in  modern  statute  books. 

That  this  code  of  laws  was  the  first  to  be  given  to  those 
peoples  IS  very  doubtful-  Their  form  and  their  grouping 
would  alone  suggest  that  we  have  here  not  the  first  attempt 
at  fomiiilating  laws  or  codifying  them.  Moreover,  there 
have  come  down  to  us  fragments  of  another  code,  differing 
in  many  points  from  that  of  Hammurabi  and  mirroring 
apparently  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  A  character- 
istic of  these  fragments  is  that  they  are  bilingual,  one 
column  being  written  in  the  language  of  the  pre-Semitic 
Swnerians,  the  other  in  Babylonian.  This  in  itself  is  strong- 
evidence  for  their  priority.  One  thing  of  which  Hammu- 
rabi boasts  is  that  he  has  made  known  his  laws  "in  the 
language  of  the  country",'  and  for  this,  perhaps,  he  de- 
serves more  credit  than  for  originality.  Whether  or  not, 
however,  it  had  codified  statutory  law  before  the  time  of 
Hammurabi  we  can  by  no  means  regard  the  country  as 
lawless.  Private  legal  contracts  dated  centuries  before  his 
time  show  us  a  system  of  judges  and  judicial  administration 
in  the  individual  towns  far  from  primitive,  and  still  earlier 
literature  and  remains  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  cities 


'Accepting  Lyon's  explaFiatio-n  of  ina  pi    (KAl    maJirii,  J  A   O   S. 
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patriarchate  and  that  of  the  much  later  city  civilization  is 
not  yet  possible.  This  much,  however,  we  may  affimi;  that 
when  several  families  were  grouped  together  for  geograph- 
ical reasons,  mutual  defense,  or  religious  purposes,  a  new 
social  unit  was  formed,  the  common  interests  of  which 
necessarily  encroached  upon  the  absolute  power  of  the 
fatlier,  and  In  which  the  customs  of  the  several  families 
would  tend  to  become  (if  they  were  not  already)  very 
similar,  if  not  identical.  And  indeed  we  find  that  much  of 
the  Babylonian  leg-islalion,  as  well  as  that  of  other  peoples, 
is  concerned  with  more  accurately  defining  the  rights  of  the 
father  and  the  members  of  the  fajnily  on  one  hand  and  that 
of  the  town  or  state  on  the  other.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  such  communal  or  city  life  went  such  things  as 
division  of  labor,  freeing  of  slaves,  centralization  of  cultus^ 
rise  of  the  priesthood  as  a  special  class  with  special  rights, 
change  in  the  position  of  women,  judges,  courts  of  law,  etc., 
all  of  which  would  of  necessity  react  upon  the  authority  of 
the  father  in  his  own  family-  The  state  of  affairs  was  still 
further  complicated  in  earlier  times  by  the  presence  of 
people  who  had  preceded  the  Semites  in  the  valley,  and 
who  had  been  either  conquered  or  assimilated,  or  both,  and 
in  later  times  by  the  foreigners  of  different  nationalities 
who  sojourned  in,  or  travelled  through  the  land,  as  well 
as  by  the  active  intercourse  between  Babylonia  and  other 
countries.  From  very  early  times  there  roust  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  residents  unattached  to  families. 

In  the  third  millennium  before  Christ  southern  Babylonia 
was  filled  with  small  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  al- 
though of  more  than  one  race,  had  more  or  less  the  same 
customs  and  language,  or  rather  languages,*  and  were  oth- 
erwise united  by  trade,  commerce,  travel,  and  those  things 
which  are  common  to  people  inhabiting  one  district  and 
having  in  the  main  the  same  interests.  Still,  each  of 'these 
towns  had  its  own  organization,  its  king,  judges,  and  temple, 

"The  Sumerian  was  being  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian. 
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and,  we  must  conclude,  differed  from  the  others  in  customs^ 
at  least  to  some  extent.  They  made  war  upon  each  other 
and  occasionally  one  would  subdue  several  others.  This  was 
the  state  of  affairs  when  Hammurabi  succeeded  in  uniting 
a  large  number  of  them  under  his  own  sway.  In  his  his- 
torical inscriptions  and  lettera"  we  can  see  with  what  zeal 
he  set  about  the  task  of  making  one  united  empire  out  of 
these,  to  some  extent,  heterogeneous  elements.  He  built 
new  canals  and  cleared  out  old  ones,  he  was  in  constant 
communication  with  his  governors  in  the  various  towns, 
soldiers  and  officials  passed  constantly  to  and  fro  on  the 
imperial  business,  he  revised  the  decisions  of  the  judges, 
and  at  times  called  a  case  to  Babylon  for  trial.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  that  we  must  view  the  code  of  laws  promul- 
gated in  his  reign.  His  task  was  not  easy;  there  were  the 
customs  and  rights  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  town, 
and  the  empire  to  be  considered.  If  different  customs  or 
laws  prevailed  in  different  sections  of  the  country  they  had 
to  be  brought  into  confonnity>  and,  above  all  else,  it  is  clear 
that  the  interests  of  humanitarianism  and  mercy  were  not 
neglected.  The  position  of  the  slave,  the  borrower,  the 
debtor,  and  all  unfortunates  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
essentially  bettered  by  his  legislation. 

His  purpose,  of  course,  coqid  not  be  accomplished  at 
once :  old  customs  and  old  recognized  rights  were  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people  to  be  lightly  set 
aside,  and  to  this  we  must  doubtless  ascribe  the  peculiarity 
mentioned  before,  that  many  of  the  contracts  of  this  period 
do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  code.  How  far 
the  primitive  right  of  the  father  had  been  already  modified 
and  curtailed  by  custom  or  legislation  we  cannot  say,  but 
Hammurabi,  even  if  such  a  thing  had  occurred  to  him, 
would  have  been  imable  to  take  away  his  powers  entirely. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  one  section.  (129)  of  the  code. 
It  is  enacted  that  if  a  wife  be  taken  in  adultery  with  a  man, 
the  two  shall  be  thrown  into  the  water,  "provided  that  the 


'Published  by  L,  W,  King,  Lttiers  ond  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi. 
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husband  may  save  his  wife  and  the  king  his  servant".  In 
this  case  the  husband  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  his 
wife  as  tlie  king  to  his  subject.  Similarly,  the  right  of 
a  father  to  sell  his  wife  and  children  in  case  of  debt  is 
not  disputed,  but  it  is  enacted  that  they  shall  serve  only 
three  years  (§117).  A  father  has  the  right  to  disinherit 
a  son,  but  he  must  first  get  the  approval  of  the  authorities 
(§  i68f.),  and  even  then  he  shall  not  cut  him  oflF  until 
he  have  twice  committed  an  offense  worthy  of  such  pun- 
ishment. However,  the  code  does  not  hesitate  to  fix  the 
penalty  for  unfilial  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  son,  or  to  inter- 
fere in  other  respects  in  the  relations  of  father  and  mother 
to  their  children,  adopted  children,  and  slaves.  The  family 
as  a  self-contained  independent  unit  had  already  long  ceased 
to  exist 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  some  time  yet  to  give  a  satis- 
factory picture  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
old  Babylon.  As  yet  we  have  only  its  main  outlines  and 
are  attempting  here  and  there  to  sketch  in  a  few  details. 
In  this  article  we  wish  to  speak  more  particularly  of  some 
of  the  marri^e  relations  as  they  are  portrayed  to  us  in 
tlie  literature  of  the  time,  and  to  compare  these  with  the 
stories  of  the  early  Hebrew  patriarchs.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  time 
when  women  were  mere  chattels  or  confined  to  a  harem.  The 
high  position  occupied  by  woman  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi 
has  astonished  everj'one,  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  contract  literature  as  often  as  men,  but  still  they  seem 
to  have  been  endowed  with  as  many,  or  almost  as  many, 
rights  as  their  brothers.  They  could  be  parties  to  a  suit; 
could  hold,  buy  and  sell  land,  houses,  slaves,  etc..  adopt 
children,  act  as  scribes,  and  in  one  instance  we  know  of  a 
woman  acting  as  judge.^     Indeed,  judging  by  this  kind  of 


'Bu.  91-5-9,  3a?  C.  T.  VTIL  Translated  by  Schorr,  Altbabylonische 
Rrchtjurkiindea,  No.  5.  As,  however,  the  wprnsji  was  aUo  tht  Seribt, 
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the  case  of  a  man  who  has  children  by  both  his  wife  and 
his  concubine.  What  claims  the  children  ojf  the  latter  would 
have  in  case  there  were  no  children  by  the  wife  is  not  evi- 
dent- In  other  words,  these  sections  do  not  aim  to  set  forth 
the  legal  status  and  rights  of  maid  and  children,  but  these 
are  only  Incidentally  mentioned  in  the  laws  governing  in- 
heritance." They  do  show,  however,  that  in  case  a  man 
had  concubines,  and  chililren  by  tliem  and  also  by  the 
free  wife,  the  former  are  not  legal  children  of  the  free 
father  unless  lie  formally  adopt  them,  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "if  he  say,  my  children".  But 
more  than  this,  we  see  in  these  three  sections  evidently 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  such  a  maid  and  her  children  by  enacting  (i) 
.that  the  maid  who  has  so  bunie  children  may  no  long^er  be 
treated  as  the  other  slaves  (§  ii8) — as  a  mere  chattel— but 
must  be  maintained  in  the  house,  and  (2)  that  she  and  her 
children  must  be  given  their  freedom  on  the  death  of  the 
father-proprietor,  even  though  the  children  have  not  been 
adopted.  The  phrase  "the  children  of  the  wife  shall  have 
no  right  to  claim  them  for  slavery"  can  be  no  empty  repeti- 
tion, but  must  owe  its  prominent  place  to  the  frequency  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  tlie  Icgat  heirs  to  keep  the  maid  and 
her  children  in  the  position  they  had  occupied  liefore  the 
father's  death ;  or  perhaps  we  should  regard  the  enactment 
as  new.  While  we  have  no  right  to  assert  positively  that  in 
all  cases  the  children  took  the  same  rank  as  the  mother,  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  In  favor  of  this  are  the 
sections  just  quoted  and  the  other  enactment  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  slave  father  and  free  woman  are  themselves  free 

(S  179)- 

But  if  it  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  slave  girl  that  the 
tendency  was  to  make  her  position  more  easy,  much  more 
may  we  ai^irm  it  of  the  married  woman.  We  shall  see  that 
both  custom  and  legislation  unite  in  an  endeavor  to  lift  her 
from  the  position  of  dependence  on  her  husband,  her  family 
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providing  for  her  by  dowry,  and  law  and  contract  limiting 
the  husband's  right  of  divorce.  Concerning  the  relations 
of  a  man  to  his  legal  wife'^  we  have  some  defitiite  informa- 
tion.    When  a  man  wished  to  take  a  wife  he  must  bring 

"According  to  some  scholars  the  code  distinguishes  four  kinds  of 
wives — the  free  wife  {chirtum),  the  concubine  (shugttwm},  Ihe  votary 
wife  (sal  +  DI5,  the  Babylonian  equivalent  es  not  sure),  and  the  slave 
wife  (fl»j/uHr),  see  e.  g.  Lyons,  J  A  O  S.  XXV,  p.  259.  Besides 
these  the  word  kallatum  denotes  the  wife  between  tlie  time  of  betrothal 
and  marriage  (^Braul,  fiancee),  and  oshshalum  properly  "woman"  is 
used  as  a  general  term  for  wife  whether  before  or  after  marriage,  free 
or  slave  (ii  ts  uicd  of  a  slave  wife  in  Bu.  91-5-9,  374.  C  T.  VIII).  Thia 
fourfold  distinction,  however,  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  Ss  ycl, 
ChWtitm  denotes  the  legal  wife  undoubtedly;  but  "concubine"  is  not  a 
good  rendering  of  skugetum.  Her  position,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was 
doaer  to  that  of  the  ckirlum  than  that  of  slave-wife.  The  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown;  there  seems  no  satisfactory  Baby- 
lonian ex[>lanattoii  for  it.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  word  describes 
the  woman  as  a  wife  only.  In  §  184  it  is  used  of  one  who  is  neither 
married  nor  betrothed,  but  who  is  looking  forward  to  becoming  a 
married  woman.  As  a  married  woman  the  shugeium  is  expected  to 
bear  children  herself.  In  §  I44f.  a  man  is  allowed  to  take  in  addition 
to  his  wife  a  fkugflunt.  Only  ir;  case  he  hag  no  children  |  and  in  §  137 
she  IS  distinguished  from  the  sal  +  bis  in  that  she  is  supposed  to  have 
borne  children  herself  (ulduslium),  whereas  the  latter  may  provide 
her  husband  with  children  some  other  way  (ujharshushu) ,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  later.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  seems 
best  to  regard  situgetttm  as  meaning  a  mature,  marriageable  woman, 
and  as  such  to  derive  it  from  the  Sunierian  shlj-ce,  a  term  fre- 
q-uenlly  applied  to  animals  of  both  sexes  and  rendered  provisionally 
by  "old"  (Rcisner.  Tcinpclurkundeii  aus  TcUah.  p.  35:  Radau,  Early 
Bab.  ffistary,  p.  ^^0,  el  at.},  of  which  shu-ci  ==  shebu  is  only  a 
variation.  The  term  then  has  no  reference  to  the  legal  position  of  a 
married  woman  as  secondary  wife  or  concubine,  but  to  her  age  and  the 
(nd  for  which  she  is  brought  into  the  man's  house,  namely,  childbcaring. 
The  ideogram  snL  -+-  Dis,  which  Lyons  and  Johns  would  render 
"votary  wife",  is  by  others  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  genera!  term 
oihshatum  (Scheil,  Harper,  Mullcr,  Kohler  und  Pciser,  Wincklcr, 
Davies).  In  spite,  however,  of  the  majority  to  the  contrary,  the  former 
view  is  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  There  is  anoEhcr  well-kriown 
ideogram  (dau)  for  askshatum  (found  in  the  code  B  III,  57),  and 
that  there  should  be  two  for  the  same  word  is  not  probable  in  a  docu- 
ment as  carefully  written  and  as  exact  as  the  code.  The  ideogram 
SAL  -I-  DIE  is  used:  (i)  before  the  names  of  gods,  and  denotes  in  such 
passages  evidently  priestess  (f,  g.  B  XV.  93.  SAL  -|-  dis  (H)  Mafditk  ^ 
priestess  of  Marduk),  and  so  also  in  the  other  literature  of  the  time; 
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or  send  to  the  father  of  the  girl  a  present  (tirchatwn),^' 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  the  "bride- 
money".  This  present  varied  in  amoiml,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  ihe  groom's  family.  In  one  contract 
it  was  ten  shekels  (MAP.  No.  88),  in  another  one  shekel 
(MAP.  No.  92);  indeed,  it  might  be  lacking  altogether, 
and  such  a  case  is  contemplated  by  the  code  of  Hammurabi 
(§  139) ;  but  the  custom  was  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  even 
provided  in  the  code  that,  should  a  father  die  before  his 
youngest  son  is  married,  the  brothers  shall  give  their  young 
brother  a  portion  from  the  goods  of  the  father's  house, 
over  and  above  his  regular  share,  to  be  used  as  bride-money 
in  procuring  himself  a  wife  (  §  r66).  Still,  that  this  custom 
had  long  lost  its  primitive  significance  of  buying  the  bride, 
and  was  regarded,  sometimes  at  least,  as  a  mere  formality, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  bride-money  might  be 
r«turned  with  the  bride  as  part  of  her  dowry  (Bu.  88-5-12, 
10;  CT-  VIII),  and  also  by  the  smallness  of  the  sum  given. 
The  bride-money  paid  for  a  daughter  of  the  king  Ammi- 
ditana'*  was  only  four  shekels. 


(2)  without  the  name  of  a  god,  in  which  case  it  refers  either  Fo  a 
married  wife,  or  to  a  class  of  women  whose  status  we  cannot  with  our 
present  knowledge  definilely  determine,  but  who  were  the  subject  of 
special  legislation,  and  frequently  aasociated  in  the  laws  with  women 
attached  10  the  temples.  The  wordi  wa!adu.  "to  hear  children",  is  never 
used  of  the  sal  +  dis  wife.  There  is  therefore  some  ground  for 
Lyons'  statement  that  this  ideogram,  when  used  of  a  wife,  denotes  a 
"Totaiy  wife"  "who  seems  never  to  hear  children".  He  suggests  by 
way  of  exjilaijalion  that  "she  was  perhaps  in  the  service  rif  the  tera.ple 
■until  she  passed  the  age  of  chiid-bearing  and  was  then  free  to  marry. 
One  might  compare  the  vestal  virgins  at  Rome,  who  were  also  free  to 
marry  after  thirty  years  of  service"  (J  A  O  S.  XXV,  p.  259). 

With  this  would  agree  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  Lamazatim, 
priestess  (s.^L  -1-  DisJ  of  Marduk.  lo  Ilushy-bani,  on  Ihc  occasion  o! 
which  slie  tnok  with  her  as  part  of  her  dowry  her  sister  Suratiim(?)  to 
he  thitg^tuM  (Bu.  88-5-12,  10;  C  T.  VIII;  translated  in  part  by 
Meissner  A.  S.  Ill,  fi6). 

"Besides  the  hride-money  there  were  apparently  other  presents,  (or 
it  is  commanded  that  in  case  the  groom  break  the  engagement  he  shall 
forfeit  "whatever  has  been  brought"  to  the  father-in-law  (§  159). 

"Eu.  88-5-J3,  193;  CT.  VIII.    The  published  text  reads  AmMidilana 
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How  far  the  wishes  of  the  bride  were  consulted  in  the 
engagement  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  stated  that  the  father  gave  the  bride  to  her 
husband  (i-.  g.  |  iSjf.  and  frequently)  ;  on  the  other  it 
is  said  of  a  widow,  a  divorced  woman  and  a  betrothed  bride 
who  has  been  violated  by  her  prospective  father-in-law  "the 
man  of  her  choice  (heart)  may  marry  her"  (§§  137.  156, 
172).  As  the  legal  expression  *'to  give  a  bride"  might 
persist,  along  with  the  accompanying  forniaiity,  long  after 
its  original  significance  (the  absolute  power  of  the  father 
in  the  family  and  the  sale  of  daughters),  had  died  out.  and 
as  it  is  expressly  stated  of  all  except  maiden  brides  that  they 
might  marry  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  as  women  in  other 
respects  occupied  such  a  free  position,  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  .thinking  that  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom 
was  allowed  to  a  girl,  in  this  matter  of  so  much  importance 
to  herself.  To  ascribe  to  the  early  Babylonians  the  mar- 
riage customs  of  modern  and  mediaeval  town  Arabs  and 
Turks  is  certainly  unwarranted. 

The  engagement  tints  formed  mig^ht  be  broken  by  either 
the  groom  or  the  bride's  father.  In  the  former  case  the 
groom  forfeited  whatever  he  had  sent  to  the  prospective 
father-in-law's  house  (§  159):  in  the  latter  the  father  of 
the  girl  must  return  double  the  amount  received  (§  160). 
A  still  more  interesting  and  very  human  law  is  that  which 
provides  that  if  a  friend  slander  the  prospective  bridegroom, 
so  that  the  girl's  father  refuse  to  give  him  his  daughter,  the 
father-in-law  shall  return  double  what  has  been  brought  to 
his  house,  and  the  slandering  friend  may  not  marry  the 
girl  (§  161). 

As  soon  as  the  betrothal  was  completed  the  girl  was  called 
the  wife  of  a  man.  During  the  period  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  giving  of  the  bride-money  and  the  marriage  she 
might  live  in  her  father's  house  (§  130).  or  in  that  of  her 


jhattitm  as  the  father's  name;  Ranke,  however,  reads  Ammia,  (Early 
Babylatiian  Personal  Names,  p.  65). 
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prospective  father- in -law  or  husband  (§§  141,"  151,  156). 

When,  however,  she  came  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  her 
husband,  she  came  also  under  his  authority.  If  she  proved 
foolish  and  neglected  the  house  and  her  husband,'"  he  might 
do  either  one  of  two  things:  he  might  send  her  away  with- 
out giving  her  anything  for  her  divorce,  or  retain  her  in 
the  house  as  slave  and  take  another  wife  ( S  141 ).  In  case 
all  went  well,  however,  the  bride  formally  "entered  the 
man's  house",  they  were  married  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves.'" Of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
marriage  we  know  little.  A  marriage  contract  was  required 
by  law  (§  128).  several  of  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
with  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  Conditions 
attached,  of  some  of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  and  the 
names  of  the  witnesses. 

The  bride  usually  brought  with  her  from  her  father's 
house  a  dowry  (sheriqtum).  This,  like  the  bride-money. 
might  be  omitted  (g  176),  and,  of  course,  its  amount  varied 
according  to  the  wealth  of  her  family.  The  code  contem- 
plates a  case  where  the  dowry  is  larger  than  the  bride- 
money  (§  164),  and  such  was  probably  usually  the  case. 
The  inventory'^  of  several  dowries  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  bride  received  from  her 
father's  house  such  things  as  real  estate,  slaves,  money  in 
gold  and  silver,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  clothing  and 
household  utensils. 

This  dowry  was  not  merged  with  the  property  of  the 


."The  expression  asiishat  atvelim  sha  i*M  bit  awelim  wa^hbat,  "tli« 
wife  of  a  man  who  dwells  in  the  house  of  a  man",  appears  to  refer  to 
the  period  of  bctrolhal.  See  particularly  §  isi.  where  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  man  and  wife  is  referred  to,  whtch  must  have  been  anle- 
nuplial.  Only  after  the  woman  had  formally  cnlered  ihe  house  of  her 
husband  (aiiu  t>it  aTudim  eribum)  was  she  fully  his  wife  (§  152), 

"This  seems  to  he  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

"  Innemdu. 

"Ba.  88-5-13,  10;  CT.  VIII;  probably  Bu.  88-512;  229  in  MAP. 
No.  ~;  Schdl.  t'yte  Saisott  dc  Fouiltes  a  Sipl-ar,  No.  10.  p.  ■98,  and 
Others. 
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husband,  but  remained  distinct  If  she  died  childless  it 
returned  to  her  father's  house  (§§  163,  164),  but  if  she 
had  children  it  belonged  to  them  (g  162).  If  a  man  had 
two  successive  wives  and  each  of  these  had  children,  after 
the  man  died  the  whole  estate  was  not  lumped,  but  the 
children  received  the  dowries  of  their  respective  mothers, 
and  all  shared  alike  in  the  estate  of  the  father  (§  i^?)- 
If  a  woman  had  children  by  two  successive  husbands,  when 
she  died,  her  children,  irrespective  of  fatherhood,  shared 
her  dowry  (§  173).**  If  the  husband  divorced  the  wife 
she  received  her  dowry  (§§  137,  138,  142),  likewise  if  she 
preferred  to  leave  his  house  when  a  second  wife  was  intro- 
duced (§  149). 

The  regulations  concerning  the  dowry  were  actuated 
partly  at  least  by  feelings  of  solicitude  for  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  the  bride.  Her  parents  followed  her  as  well  as  they 
could  into  her  new  home  by  providing  that  she  should  not 
come  to  poverty;  and  they  protected  her — very  much  as 
modern  parents — against  both  her  husband  and  herself,  in 
providing  that  neither  he  could  get  full  possession  of  her 
dowry  nor  could  she  dispose  of  it.  In  this  way  she  had  a 
position  of  independence  that  she  would  otherwise  have 
lacked.  This  same  watchful  care  is  evidenced  in  another 
way.  If  a  wife  make  an  agreement  with  her  husband  before 
marriage  that  a  debtor  may  not  seize  her,  she  may  not  be 
seized  for  his  debts  contracted  before  marriage,  similiarly 
the  man  may  not  be  seized  for  the  debts  of  the  wife  (§  151 ). 

What  became  of  her  and  her  dowry  in  case  her  husband 
died  leaving  her  childless  is  not  clear.  Did  they  remain  in 
the  husband's  family,  or  return  to  her  father's  family,  or 
was  the  woman  free  from  family  control  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal actions  or  the  control  of  her  dowry,  or  both?    There 


"Presents  given  to  the  wife  by  her  husband  were  governed  by  the 
same  law.  She  had  the  use  oi  them  while  she  lived,  but  after  her 
death  they  went  to  her  children  (§§  150,  l?l).  If  she  preferred  to  leave 
her  husband's  house  after  his  death,  she  might  not  (ake  his  gift  with 
her,  but  must  leave  it  with  the  chtldfen  (S  17a), 
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would  seem  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  first  of  these.  In 
favor  of  the  second  is  the  law  that  the  dowry  of  a  wife  who 
di«s  childless  shall  return  to  her  father's  house  (§  163). 
The  enactment  that  the  widow  with  children  has  a  right  to 
live  in  the  house  of  her  husband  and  have  the  use  of  her 
dowry  and  what  presents  her  husband  may  have  given  her, 
or  failing  this^  a  portion  equal  to  that  of  one  son,  as  long 
as  she  lives  (§  171).  may  also  be  regarded  as  implying  that 
the  childless  wife  had  no  such  claims  on  the  house  of  her 
husband.  Priestesses,  who  received  dowries  also,,  but  had 
no  children,  had  only  the  life  use  of  their  dowries,  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  the  deed  of  gift.  At  their  death  it 
returned  to  their  brothers  (§§  178-181);  an  exception  to 
this,  however,  is  the  law  that  the  priestess  of  Marduk  may 
dispose  of  her  dowry  and  her  share  of  the  father's  estate 
as  she  will  (§  182). 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  gift  of  a  dowry  with 
a  wife  had  many  strings  attached  to  it;  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  legal  status  of  the  wife  herself  in  relation  to  her 
father's  house  and  that  of  her  husband  up  to  the  time  she 
bore  children.  We  must  beware,  however,  of  reading  into 
the  code  the  idea  of  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  women  with 
respect  to  either  personal  or  proprietary  rights.  It  is  true 
that,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  code  the  wife  could 
not  dispose  of  her  dowry  or  the  presents  given  to  her  by  her 
husband.  Until  she  had  children  the  former  belonged  to 
her  father's  house;  after  that  both  belonged  to  her  children. 
She  had  only  the  life  use  of  them.  This  looks  like  tutelage. 
But  we  learn  also,  incidentally,  that  she  could  hold  and  sell 
property  in  her  own  name  (^  147).  From  this  last  fact, 
which  is  also  apparently  substantiated  by  private  contracts 
(though  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  "wife"  there  men- 
tioned may  not  have  been  a  widow),  and  because  a  widow 
at  least  could  be  a  party  to  a  suit  (§  172),  and  because  of 
the  high  position  borne  by  woman  in  general,  it  seems  best 
to  conclude  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  earlier  usage. 
the  woman  of  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  even  when  married, 
u 
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35  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  necessarily  subordinate  to  her 
husband  in  business  affairs. 

In  actual  life  the  husband  and  wife  seem  to  have  worked 
harmoniously  together  and  to  have  had  almost  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Tlie  husband  was  of  course  the  head 
of  the  family  and  in  case  of  need  even  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren could  be  bound  over  for  debt  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  control  of  her  dowry 
judging  from  the  expression  "he  shall  restore  her  dowry  to 
her"  {§  149  ct  al.).  They  were  however  both  responsible 
for  debts  incurred  after  marriage  (§  152),  and  the  woman 
was  given  equal  credit  with  her  husband  for  all  the  prop- 
erty acquired  during  their  married  life  (§  176).  So  too  in 
private  contracts  man  and  wife  act  conjointly  not  only  in 
such  family  affairs  as  adopting  children  or  giving  presents 
to  children  but  also  in  borrowing  money  or  buyir^  a  slave.'" 
They  probably  acted  together  in  investing  the  wife's  dowry. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
in  respect  to  divorce  that  we  see  what  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion the  woman  at  one  time  occupied.  But  here  too  we  can 
discern  how  custom  and  law  were  uniting  in  an  endeavor 
to  free  the  wife  from  the  control  of  her  husband  a.nd  put 
her,  if  not  on  an  equality  with  him,  at  least  in  a  freer  posi- 
tion than  she  had  heretofore  occupied.  The  husband  had 
the  right  of  divorce,  the  wife  had  not.  Even  the  code  of 
Hammurabi  did  not  take  this  right  from  tlie  man,  but  only 
restricted  it.  Provision  was  made,  however,  for  the  wife's 
leaving  her  husband  in  certain  cases.  Of  laws  earlier  than 
the  code  of  Hammurabi  we  can  say  nothing  positively.  But 
the  bilingual  series  ana  ittishu  because  written  in  Sumerian 
and  also  because  of  its  content  may  belong  to  an  earlier 
legislation  or  at  least  echo  the  ideas  of  an  earlier  time.  In 
this  we  have  the  following  provisions  concerning  divorce 
"If  a  wife  hate^^  her  husband  and  say  'thou  art  not  my 

"MAP.  Nos.  7.  17,  94.  gs,  97,  et  al.;  Ldp.  Sem.  Slud.  I.  Daiches, 
Nos.  23,  36. 
"  t  liave  retaine^d  the  ordinary  translation  of  zSru,  but  it  is  not  satiS' 
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husband'  they  shall  throw  her  into  the  river.  If  a  man  say 
to  his  wife  'thou  art  not  my  wife'  (i.  e.  divorce  her)  he  shall 
pay  one  half  of  a  mana".  According  to  this  the  wife  was 
helpless.  The  power  of  divorce  was  entirely  within  the 
hands  of  the  husband  and  he  was  restricted  in  its  use  only 
by  his  ability  to  pay  the  half  mana  divofc e-money.  When 
this  law  was  promulgated  we  do  not  know.  Also  there  may 
have  been  other  conditions  attached  to  it  which  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  In  any  case  we  have  probably  to  regard 
the  injunction  that  the  man,  on  divorcing  his  wife  shall  pay 
one  half  mana,  as  a  restriction  on  the  earlier  custom  whereby 
he  could  send  her  away  at  will  without  any  provision  what- 
ever It  was  therefore  a  great  step  in  advance.  Whether 
it  came  originally  from  the  side  of  the  government,  or 
from  the  bride's  parents  we  cannot  be  sure.  In  the  time 
of  the  First  Dynasty,  however,  we  know  that  it  was  not  in 
force,  and.  judging  by  the  contracts  we  have,  would  not  have 
been  acceptable  to  many  parents  of  the  time.  For  we  find 
the  matter  again  in  the  hands  of  the  contracting  parties, 
and  the  conditiuiis  of  divorce  varying  according  to  their 
respective  position,  wealth  or  influence.  In  some  cases 
where  the  bride  was  a  freed  woman  there  is  no  fine  or 
divorce-money  spoken  of.  The  man  apparently  may  act  as 
he  will.-'  In  another  the  sum  for  divorce  was  only  ten 
shekels  (one  sixth  of  a  mana.  M  A  F.  No.  90)  ;  in  others  it 
was  one  mana,  and  in  one  case  the  husband  was  to  forfeit 


factory.  The  word  is  used  bath  of  the  man's  attitude  ttiward  the 
■woman  (VR.  a4d,  54)  and  of  the  woman's  toward  [he  man  (in  the 
passage  quoted  and  Ham.  Code,  B  VII.  60,  and  CT,  VI,  26,  is,  quoted 
\fj  Mcissner  A.  S.  Ill,  p.  44).  In  the  former  case  Meissner  translates 
"er  mochte  sie  nichi";  in  the  latter  "(wenn  sir  iltn)  faHdiich 
bihondelt".  This  is  inconsistent.  In  the  passages  ciled  the  word  icJr 
secnis  to  imply  not  only  hatred  but  also  a  desire  for  a  separation  (cl 
also  Ham.  Code  B  XVII.  rS).  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  used  tech- 
nically in  the  sense  of  "desire  a  ."iepa ration".  In  that  case  the  uae  of 
ll]B."to  hate",  in  the  Assuan  Paf'yri  in  the  technical  sense  of  "to 
desire  a  divorce"  is  a  direct  paralJel,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  to 
Egypt  lo  find  its  o.rigin  (cf.  Z.  A.  XX,  p.  145}. 
"Sec  the  tablets  quoted  by  Mcissner,  A.  S.  Ill,  p,  4a, 
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house  and  furniture  if  he  divorced  his  wife.^^  This  last  pro- 
vision makes  divorce  practically  impossible.  But  the  duty 
of  the  wife  remained  the  same.  If  she  wished  a  divorce 
or  left  her  hushand  there  was  but  one  thing  possible — she 
was  punished  by  death. 

It  was  while  things  were  in  this  conditiion  that  the  code 
of  Hammurabi  was  promulgated,  and  by  it  the  position 
of  the  married  woman  was  materially  bettered.  If  she  de- 
sire a  divorce  (isir)  her  case  shall  be  examined  by  the 
authorities:  if  they  find  that  she  is  without  fault  and  her 
husband  blameworthy,  she  is  to  receive  her  dowry  and  be 
free  to  go  back  to  her  father's  house  (§  142).  If  on  the 
contrary  she  is  in  fault  she  is  to  be  thrown  into  water 
(§  143).  So  strong  was  ancient  custom!  Wilful  desertion 
on  the  part  of  the  man  dissolved  the  niarriag-e  tie.  The 
wife  was  then  free  to  marry  another  husband  and  the  first 
husband  if  he  returned  had  no  claim  on  her  (|  136),  If 
however  the  husband  was  captured  and  so  forcibly  kept 
from  home,  she  was  allowed  to  enter  another  house  (i.  e. 
marry  again),  only  on  condition  that  there  was  not  mainte- 
nance in  that  of  her  first  husband;  but  she  must  return  to 
him  if  he  come  back  (§§  134,  135).  The  power  of  divorce, 
however,  was  not  taken  from  the  man ;  it  was  only  regu- 
lated and  restricted  in  the  following:  manner.'*  If  he  put 
away  a  childless  wife  he  must  restore  her  dowry  and 
give  her  besides  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  bride-money  which 
he  had  given  for  her  (§  138)  ;  or  in  case  there  had  been 
no  bride-money  the  sum  of  one  mana°*  (§  139)-  In  case 
she  had  children  she  should  receive  her  dowry  and  a  por- 
tion from  the  field,  garden  and  goods  of  the  husband ; 
she  should  rear  the  children  and  after  they  were  grown 

■  FoT  this  text,  sec  p.  233. 

"One  writing  of  divorcement  has  c&me  down  to  us:  "Shamash-rabi 
has  divorced  Naramtum.  She  has  taken  Her  .  .  .  she  has  received 
her  divorce  tnoaey.  If  another  marry  Naramtum  Shatnash-rabi  shall 
make  no  complaint."    MAP.  No.  91, 

"Those  of  a  lower  rank  (masb-eh-kak)  were  required  to  pay  only 
^ne-thtrd  at  ^  inana, 
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receive  an  amount  equal  to  that  received  by  each  of  the  sons, 
and  was  then  free  to  marry  again  (§  137).  But  he  could 
not  put  her  away  on  every  cause  at  will.  If  he  accuse  her 
of  adultery  and  the  charge  is  not  proved. she  may  clear  her- 
self by  oath  and  return  to  her  house-''  (§  131).  If  the 
charge  be  brought  by  another  man  she  shall  submit  to  the 
trial  by  water^^  (§  132).  If  the  wife  of  a  man  be  appre- 
hended in  lying  with  another  male  they  (J.  e.  the  authori- 
ties) shall  bind  them  and  throw  them  into  the  water;  pro- 
vided that  the  husband  may  save  his  wife  and  the  king  save 
his  servant  (§  129).  If  the  wife  of  a  man  be  ill  and  so 
incapacitated,''*  he  may  take  another  or  second  wife,^"  but 
he  may  not  divorce  the  first.  She  may  either  be  supported 
by  her  husband  or  return  with  lier  dowry  to  her  father's 
house  (§§  148,  149).  Naturally  after  the  death  of  a  first 
wife  the  man  may  take  another  (§  167). 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  a  man  was  allowed  to  take  a 
second  wife,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first,  only  in  certain 
rare  instances.  In  a  certain  sense  then  the  code  was  mona- 
gamistic.  If,  however,  the  first  wife  did  not  present  her 
husband  with  children  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  subordi- 
nate or  secondary  wife,^"  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  she 
shall  not  rank  with  the  first  wife  {§  144).  tf  on  the  con- 
trary the  first  wife  did  present  her  husband  with  children 
the  husband  might  not  take  a  secondary  wife  (§  145).  This 
Secondarj'  wife  was  not  a  concubine.  She  came  to  her  hus- 
band with  a  dowry  from  her  father's  house  (§§  137,  183, 


"  Almost  undoubtedly  the  house  of  her  husband :  otherwise  we  would 
have  "to  her  faiher's  house",  as  elsewhere. 

""She  shall  plunge  into  (he  (holy)  River  for  her  husband."  Wc  do 
not  know  the  details  of  ihe  lest.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study 
to  ascertain  in  just  what  cases  oath  and  trial  by  water  were  resorted  to. 
In  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  is  remarkably  free  from  superstition, 
ih*y  are  allowed  only  where  proof  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
impossible. 

"A  definiie  illness,  ta'abum,  is  mentioned;  its  nature  is  unknown. 

'  Aihshalam  j/iditi/om. 

* Shitgetum.    See  QOie,  p.  220. 
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184),  and  tlie  children  she  bore  were  the  legal  children  of 
her  husband  (§§  137,  us). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  possession  of 
children  was  regarded  as  very  important  in  ancient  Baby- 
lon. If  a  wife  did  not  present  tliem  to  her  husband  she  was 
in  danger  of  having  another  wife  introduced  into  the  house 
— a  very  disagreeable  position  for  the  first  wife  even  though 
the  oiher  was  not  legally  of  equal  rank.  Indeed  this  very 
enactment  that  "the  shiigeinm  shall  not  take  equal  rank  with 
the  wife"  presupposes  an  unenviable  condition  of  domestic 
affairs  which  this  law  was  endeavoring  to  improve.  If 
the  wife  died  without  children  the  dowry  returned  to  her 
father's  house.  And  as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  only  when 
she  had  had  children  that  she  had  a  right  to  be  supported 
in  her  widowhood  by  her  husband's  estate,  otherwise  she 
returned  to  her  father's  house  or  was  thrown  on  her  own 
resources.  In  a  certain  sense  the  marriage  may  be  said 
not  to  have  been  fully  consummated  until  there  were  chil- 
dren. It  was  therefore  very  important  for  a  woman  that 
she  have  children.  Thereby  one^^  ground  of  divorce  would 
be  removed,  and  she  would  have  a  permanent  home  of  her 
own  in  case  her  husband  died.  Now  in  connection  with  this, 
and  evidently  to  protect  the  wife  there  grew  up  in  Babylon 
a  strange  custom  that  was  afterwards  sanctioned  and  re- 
gulated by  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  A  wife  might  pre- 
sent her  husband  with  chiklren  in  either  one  of  two  ways; 
eitlier  by  bearing  them  herself  or  vicariously  by  giving  her 

"Meissncr  (A.  S.  HI,  p.  41)  thinks  that  childlessness  was  the  only 
ground  of  divorce.  This  he  does  by  regarding  only  |5  138-1.10  as 
divorce  laws.  That  is,  he  excludes  all  those  that  deal  with  legal 
separation  Tas  &§  133-136,  142"),  accusilions  of  infidelity  (%%  131,  132). 
and  also  with  the  divorce  (by  !he  man)  of  the  secondary  wife 
{skMgelwm)  or  votary  wife  (?  sal  -f-  bis)  (§  137),  or  of  the,  apparently 
as  jcl,  unmarried  wife  (§  141).  But  ever  were  the  right  to  make  such 
distinctions  allowed,  it  is  not  clear  that  ihe  phrase  {§  I38)  "if  a  man 
put  away  his  wife  (chirtashu.)  who  has  not  borne  him  children"  gives 
the  ground  of  divorce  any  more  than  does  the  expressinn  (§  13?)  "tf 
a  man  has  delermined  to  put  away  (a  wife)  who  has  borne  him 
children". 
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maid  to  her  husband.  In  this  way  she  might  postpone  the 
eiil  day  of  divorce  or  at  least  of  the  secondary  wife.  The 
sections  of  the  code  that  deal  with  this  are  the  following: 

§  144.  If  a  man  take  a  wife  and  that  wife  give  a  maid 
to  her  husband  and  bring  children  into  existence.*'  (if) 
that  man  determine  to  take  a  secondary  ^ife  (shugelum) 
they  (i.e.  the  authorities)  shall  not  agree  with  that  man. 
He  may  not  take  a  secondary  wife. 

§  145,  If  a  man  lake  a  wife  and  she  do  not  provide'' 
children  for  him,  (if)  he  determine  to  take  a  secondary 
wife  he  may  take  a  secondary  wife.  He  may  bring  her 
into  his  house.  That  secondary  wife  shall  not  take  equa! 
rank  with  the  (first)  wife. 

§  146.  If  a  man  take  a  wife^'*  and  she  give  a  maid  to 
her  husband  and  she  bear  children,  (if)  afterwards  that 
maid  would  make  herself  equal  to  her  mistress,  because 
she  has  tome  children,  her  mistress  may  not  sell  her  for 
money :  she  may  put  a  fetter  upon  her  and  reckon  her  among 
the  slaves. 

%  147.  If  she  have  not  borne  children  her  mistress  may 
sell  her  for  money. 

It  is  important  that  this  maid  be  distinguished  from  the 
man^s  concubine  (awioJ«)  of  whom  we  have  spoken  earlier. 
The  former  is  the  property  of  the  mistress  and  is  entirely 
in  her  hands  to  sell  or  to  give  to  her  husband  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  children.  The  latter  is  his  slave.  The  children 
of  the  former  are  the  legal  children  of  the  father  and  of  the 
wife,    for  she  ''provides  them  for  him".     In  the  case  of 


"Ushtabshi.  As  the  verb  vmltdu,  "to  bear  cTiitdrcn",  is  avoided, 
"wife"  is  probably  the  grammatical  subject. 

'  Usharskijhn.  That  is,  cither  by  bearing  them  herself  or  by  giving 
him  her  ma  id 

"In  this  and  the  preceding  sections  just  quoted  the  sign  representing 
the  word  "wife"  is  sal  -j-  dis  <see  note,  p.  220).  Even  though  we 
adopt  the  view  that  sal  -|-  dis  —  "votary  wife",  it  does  not  necessarilj' 
foUow  that  other  wives  might  not  have  recDurse  to  this-  same  method 
of  providing  their  husbands  with  children.  The  phrase  tndre  itshanha 
it  ii5ed  also  with  ashjhdtum  C§  163).  It  might,  however,  mean  that 
votary  wives  most  frequently  resorted  to  this  measure. 
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the  wife  there  must  have  been  sorne  sort  of  adoption  pre- 
supposed. The  children  of  the  latter  became  legal  childrea 
of  their  father  only  if  he  foraiaUy  adopted  them. 

According  to  these  sections  the  maid  thus  given  to  the 
husband  by  the  wife  occupied  a  hig"her  position  than  the 
other  slaves.  To  be  degraded  to  their  level  was  a  punish- 
ment ;  she  might  not  be  sold  for  money  as  other  slaves  were ; 
her  position  was  such  that  she  was  tempted  to  put  herself  on 
an  equality  with  her  mistress.  In  spite  of  this  insolence, 
however,  the  code  protects  her,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  if 
she  have  borne  children  for  her  mistress  she  has  a  pennanent 
claim  on  her,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  her  children. 
This  last  was  an  advance  on  the  condition  of  affairs  revealed 
in  the  contracts  of  the  time.  According  to  them  the  maid 
might  I>e  sold  whether  she  bore  children  or  not.  One  such 
tablet  reads;  "Bunim-abi  and  Belizunu  have  bought  as  slave- 
girl  Shamash-nuri  from  her  father  Ibi-Slian.  She  shall 
be  wife  of  Bunini-abi  and  maid  {slave)  to  Belizunu.  When 
Shamash-nuri  says  to  her  mistress  Behzunu  "thou  art  not 
my  mrstress'  she  may  put  a  mark  upon  her  and  sell  her  for 
money."^''  Apparently  she  may  be  sold  whether  she  have 
borne  children  or  not.  In  this  contract  the  word  "wife"  is 
used  in  its  wide  sense.  The  maid  Shamash-nuri  is  respon^ 
sible  to  the  wife  alone,  and  consequently  there  is  no  mention 
of  her  possible  rebelhon  against  the  husband.  In  this  re- 
spect the  contract  differs  markedly  from  the  marriage  con- 
tracts that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
too  that  here  the  liusband  and  wife  act  together  in  buying 
the  slave-wife.  In  other  cases  we  have  seen  that  parents 
included  slave-girls  in  the  dowry  of  their  daughters,  thus 
ensuring  them  as  it  were  against  childlessness.  Quite  as 
interesting  is  another  contract  in  which  the  husband  presents 
his  wife  with  a  maid:  "Sin-bilanu  has  presented  to  Shad- 
dashu  his  wife'*  a  slave  girl  named  Mutibashti.     The  chil- 

"Bu.  9I-S-9,  374;  CT,  VIII,    The  text  is  translated  and  commemed 
upon  by  Datchcs,  Altbabyhnische  Rcchlsurkunden,  No.  26. 
"Meissner,   who    first   translated    ihis  text    (MAP,   No,    5)    at   first 
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dren  of  Sinbilanu  shall  make  no  claim  agBinst  her.  .  ,  . 
All  the  children  that  Mutibashti  bears  shall  be  Shaddashu's." 
It  is  doubtful  wbelher  ihe  last  clause  means  that  the  children 
of  the  maid  shall  be  reckoned  as  the  mistress'  own  children, 
or  merely  as  her  property.'^ 

Among  the  tablets  bearing  on  this  question  are  two  that 
tell  of  the  marriage  of  two  sisters  to  one  man.  and  show  how 
the  duties  and  relations  of  the  sisters  were  regulated  in  the 
marriage  contract.  The  first  reads:  "Warad-Shamash  has 
taken  to  wifehood  and  husbandhood  Taram-Sagila  and 
Iltani  the  daughter  of  Sin-Abushu.  If  Taram-Sagila  and 
Iltani  say  to  Warad-Shamash  their  husband  'thou  art  not 
my  husband'  they  (i.  e.  the  authorities)  shall  throw  them 
from  the  pillar  ( ?) ;  and  if  Warad-Shamash  says  to  Tarain- 
Sagila  and  Iltana  his  wife  'thou  art  not  my  wife'  he  shall 
forfeit  house  and  furnishings.  And  Iltani  shall  wash  the 
feet  of  Taram-Sagila.  shall  carry  her  chair  to  her  god's 
house,  if  Taram-Sagila  be  in  bad  humor  Ikani  shall  be  in 
bad  humor,  and  if  she  be  in  good  humor  she  shall  be  in  good 
humor.^®  her  seal  she  may  not  open.  lo  measures  of  meal  (  ?) 
she  shall  grind  and  bake  (  ?)  for  her,"  The  other  contract 
reads :  "Iltani  the  sister  of  Taram-Sagila,  from  Shamash- 
tatum  their  father,  Warad-Shamash  the  son  of  Ili-etmam 
has  taken  them  in  wifehood.^"     Iltani,  when  her  sister  is  in 

read  "fuslcr",  but  now  reads  "wife".  A.  S.  Ill,  p.  38]  similarly  Pdscr, 
K.  B.  IV,  p.  46. 

"If  the  Utter,  the  provisioa  would  seem  to  be  superfiuons,  for  the 
children  of  a  slave  belonged  also  to  the  slave's  owner.  However,  it  is 
elsewhere  expressly  staled  on  Ihe  transference  of  a  slave  girl  to  another 
mistress  that  llic  legal  title  to  all  the  children  goes  with  the  gift  (Bu. 
51-S-9,  380;  CT.  VIII,  translated  by  Schorr,  Aitbabylonvsche  Recktsttr- 
kuit4e>t.  No.  jS). 

"  Zini  Taram-Sagila  iitanl  i-st-ni  saCanttsha  isalim.  The  parallel  text 
(MAP.  89:  7f)  has  siitisha  i-ei-itt  nalamislia  wa/ifw],  for  which  I 
would  suggest  i-ei-iij  (the  end  of  the  sign  ei  could  easily  be  confounded 
with  the  beginiiing  of  the  sign  in)  and  derive  it  from  cfntJ,  The  two 
phrases  then  give  one  idea:  Iltani  shall  conform  lo  the  humor  of  her 
sister.  The  protasis  contains  the  infinitive  withnul  any  hypothetical 
p3rLi<.'lc, 

■Cf.  the  other  text,  "lo  huabandbood  and  wifehood".    There  were 
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bad  humor,  shall  be  in  bad  humor,  when  she  is  in  good 
humor,  she  shall  be  in  good  humor;  she  shall  carry  her  chair 
to  the  house  of  Marduk.  All  children  that  are  borne  or  that 
they  bear  sha]l  be  their  children.  If  she(i.  e.  Taram-Sagila) 
say  to  Iltani  her  sister  'thou  art  not  my  sister'  .  .  .  [IE 
Iltani  say  to  Taram-Sagila  her  sister  'thou  art  not  my 
sister']  she  (Taram-Sagila)  may  mark  her  and  sell  her  for 
money.  And  if  Warad-Shamash  say  to  his  wives  (wife?) 
'not  my  wives  (wife?)'  he  shall  pay  one  mana  of  silver. 
And  if  they  say  to  Warad-Shamash  their  husband  'thou  art 
not  our  husband*  they  (»'.  e.  the  authorities)  shall  strangle 
(  ?)  them  and  throw  them  into  the  river". 

As  the  interrogation  marks  show  the  translation  of  these 
texts  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Apart  from  purely  gram- 
matical questions,  however,  other  difficulties  present  them- 
selves. The  contracting  parties  are  the  same  in  both — the 
man  Warad-Shamash  takes  in  marriage  two  sisters*"  Taram- 
Sagila  and  Iltani.  But  throughout  both  tablets  the  singular 
her,  she,  etc.,  and  the  plural  they,  them,  etc.,  are  used  appa- 
rently almost  without  discrimination;  moreover,  the  penal- 
ties imposed  in  case  of  divorce  are  not  the  same  in  both  texts. 
These  difficulties  vanish,  however,  if  we  recognize  that  there 
are  two  almost  irreconcilable  interests  back  of  this  double 
contract.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  custom  (and  law) 
of  the  land,  which  demands  that  there  be  but  one  chief  wife 
in  a  house,  and  that  any  other  may  not  take  equal  rank 

apparetilly  differMit  kinds  or  degrees  of  inarriagie,  of  which  littJe  Is  A$ 
yet  known. 

"  In  what  sense  h  not  cltar.  According  to  the  firat  contract,  Sin- 
ahushu  is  the  father  o£  one  of  llic  girls;  according  to  ihe  second  thejf 
are  both  rlaughters  of  Sliamash-tatuin.  and  are  called  sisters.  Meissnei 
thinks  they  became  sisters  by  marriage  to  one  man  (A.  S.  Ill,  461, 
but  this  does  not  explain  abishina,  "iheir  father".  Pinches'  suggestion 
is  more  likely,  vi?,.  that  IJtani,  the  daughter  of  Sin-ahushu,  was 
adopted  by  Shamash-iaium  and  so  hecame  the  adoptive  sister  of 
Taram-Sagila  (J  R  A  S.  XXIX,  p.  612),  that  is  to  say.  they  were  legal 
though  not  own  sisters.  An  even  simpler  e:^planation  is  that  either 
Sin-abushu  or  Shamaah-tatum  was  the  grandfather.  (Ct  A.  S.  Ill, 
p.  5in,  for  a  sirnllar  case.) 
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with  her;  on  the  other  there  is  the  wish  of  the  father  and 
the  two  sisters  that  they  stand  on  equal  footing  with  each 
other  and  with  respect  to  their  husband.  In  deference  to 
the  first  of  these,  Taram-Sagila  is  made  chief  wife;  her 
sister  Iltani  takes  the  place  (thoug:h  not  the  name)  of  maid; 
she  must  wait  on  Taram-Sagila  and  should  she  prove  rebel- 
lious may  be  sold  as  a  slave.  This  difference  made  it  ad- 
visable that  there  be  two  contracts  drawn,  one  looking  at 
the  marriage  from  the  standpoint  of  the  husband's  relation 
to  his  chief  wife  Taram-Sagila  (our  first)  ;  the  other  from 
his  relation  to  Iltgni,  Accordingly  we  learn  that  if  the 
husband  breaJ*;  the  marriage  bond  with  Taram-Sagila  he 
shall  forfeit  his  house  and  its  furnishings,  but  if  he  divorce 
Iltani  he  shall  be  required  only  to  pay  one  mana.  In  defer- 
ence to  the  wish  of  the  sisters,  the  words  "mistress"  and 
"maid"  are  avoided,  and  whenever  the  marriage  or  divorce 
is  mentioned  both  are  included.  That  is  to  say,  tliey  are 
treated  as  far  as  possible  as  one  individual.  The  husband 
may  legally  of  course  divorce  one  or  the  other,  but  the 
divorce  of  either  in  this  case  would  mean  in  reality  the 
divorce  of  both.  But  there  is  still  another  sign  of  sisterly 
afTection  here  in  the  phrase  "all  children  .  .  .  shall  be 
tkeir  children."  In  the  case  of  mistress  and  maid  as  we 
have  seen  all  children  borne  to  the  husband  were  reckoned 
as  children  of  the  mistress.  In  the  contract  before  us  Iltani 
takes  the  place  of  maid  in  several  respects  but  in  regard  to 
motherhood  she  shares  equally  with  her  sister. 


Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Bible  and  see  how  the  marriage 
customs  among  the  patriarchs  compare  with  those  of  the 
early  Babylonians.  No  excuse  is  necessary  for  making  such 
a  comparison.  According  to  the  Biblical  account  Terah 
came  from  the  town  of  Ur  in  southern  Babylonia.  Abraham 
grew  to  manhood  and  took  his  wife  there  (Gen.  xi,  eSff,). 
For  this  reason  alone  we  should  expect  the  Biblical  account, 
if  accurate,  to  show  some  resemblances  to  the  Babylonian 
customs.    In  addition,  however,  it  is  related  that  Abraham 
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and  his  family  for  some  time  after  him  kept  up  their  con- 
nection with  the  old  home,  or  at  least  with  that  portion  of 
the  family  which  had  remained  at  Haran.  It  is  true  that 
Abraham  felt  that  he  had  made  a  definite  break  with  the 
old  land  (Gen.  xxiv.  6) ,  but  he  received  news  of  the  welfare 
of  his  relatives  in  Haran  (Gen.  xxii,  2off,),  and  sent  for  a 
wife  for  his  son  from  among  them  (Gen,  xxiv).  At  the 
instance  of  Rebekah,  who  herself  had  come  from  Haran, 
Isaac  Sent  his  son  Jacob  there  to  take  a  wife  (Gen.  xxvii. 
46  ff ).  As  far  as  we  know  this  was  not  done  again  at  any 
later  time. 

The  question  of  dates  need  not  detain  us  long.  Ham- 
murabi, the  author  of  the  code  bearing  his  name,  is  identified 
by  many  scholars  with  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.  i.  This 
would  make  him  a  contemporary  of  Abraham.  Whether 
this  identification  be  correct  or  not,  (and  tt  is  not  so  sure  as 
some  scholars  would  have  us  believe),  there  can  be  no  doiibt 
that  the  period  of  the  patriarchs  corresponds  in  a  general 
way  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  so-called  "First  Dynasty"  of 
Babylon  to  which  Hammurabi  belonged.  More  than  this  is 
not  necessary  for  our  present  investigation.  But  before 
proceeding  further  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Baby- 
lonian literature  which  we  have  quoted  is  legal,  and  is 
worded  with  that  exact  precision  which  characterizes  all 
legal  documents;  the  Hebrew  literature  on  which  we  are 
dependent  is  on  the  other  hand  narrative,  and  instead  of  the 
precision  of  legal  documents  we  have  merely  the  story  of 
events  told  us  as  stories  usually  are. 

In  ihe  first  place,  then,  the  patriarchs  gave  presents 
on  the  occasion  of  their  betrothal.  Of  Abraham,  it  is 
tnie,  we  know  nothing  with  regard  to  this,  for  he  was 
married  before  the  more  detailed  story  of  his  life  begins. 
In  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  however,  we  read  that 
Abraham's  "servant  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold  and  raiment  and  gave  them  to  Rebekah; 
he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and  her  mother  precious 
things"   (Gen.   xxiv.   53).     The  amount  or  worth  of  the 
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presents  is  not  stated,  but  in  kind  they  correspond  to  the 
gifts  mentioned  in  Babylonia.  The  presents  given  by 
the  servant  to  Rebokah  at  the  well  were  a  golden  ring 
for  her  nose  of  half  a  shekel  in  weight,  and  two  golden 
bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  in  weight  (Gen.  xxiv. 
22.  47),  In  one*'  dowry  already  mentioned  one  shekel  of 
gold  is  allowed  for  earrings,  that  is  half  a  shekel  for  each. 
In  another^'  half  a  shekel  is  given  for  her  "front"  or  "face" 
perhaps  a  nose-ring.  In  this  connection  we  may  appro- 
priately notice  that  Rebekah's  father  Bethuel  appears  in 
the  story  only  at  the  time  of  the  actual  betrothal  (Gen.  xxiv. 
50).  elsewhere  Laban  her  brother  and  her  mother  play  the 
leading  part.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  apparent,  though 
many  conjectures  might  be  made.  Similar  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  in  some  Babylonian  marriage  contracts. 
For  instance  in  one  casc'*^  the  mother  and  the  brothers 
arrange  the  contract  and  give  the  bride  the  dowry  that  had 
been  set  aside  for  her  by  her  father.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  father  was  dead  or  not.  In  another**  a 
brother  and  sister  give  the  bride  to  her  husband.  In 
another  a  sister  is  to  give  the  bride  in  marriage.*'  In  others 
the  father  acts  alone  or  the  father  and  mother  together. 
The  freedom  of  choice  accorded  to  Rebekah  (Gen.  x.xiv. 
57)  is  tjuite  in  keeping  with  Babylonian  custom.  Jacob  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  gifts  or  bride-money  but  he 
served""  seven  years  for  each  of  his  wives.     Reckoning  his 

"MAP.  No.  7. 

"Bu.  88-5-12.  10;  CT.  VIIL,  ska  pani  napshatisha. 

"Bu.  88-3-12,  10;  CT.  VIIL 

"Bu.  88-5-12,  193;  CT.  VIII.  If  the  reading  Ammiditana  sharrvm 
is  correct,  the  father  was  alive  when  the  contract  was  drawil,  for 
llie  tablet  is  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  rcign  (sec  Ungtiad, 
Dif  Chritnoiogie  der  Reglerufig  Ammiditana's  und  Ammisaduga's, 
B.  A.  VI). 

"Bu.  91-5-9.394;  CT.  n. 

"Apropos  of  Jacob's  complaint  that  he  had  been  required  to  inalie 
good  whatever  was  either  torn  or  lost,  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  pre- 
acribes  that  the  shepherd  tK  responsible  for  losl  animals,  but  not  for 
those  torn,  §§  263,  266;  see  also  Ex.  xxii,  lat. 
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services  at  the  averag:e  wage  of  a  slave  (which  of  course  is 
100  little) — six  shekels  a  ^ear — he  paid  as  bride-money  a 
little  over  two-thirds  of  a  mana  for  each  wife.'"' 

Concerning  the  dowries  of  the  wives  of  Isaac  and  Jacob 
we  have  only  incidental  references.  With  Rebekah  went  her 
nurse  and  her  maidens  (Gen.  xxiv.  59,  61),  but  what  else 
is  not  said.  Laban  also  gave  3  female  slave  to  each  of  his 
daughters  at  their  marnag:e  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  29)  quite  in  the 
Babylonian  fashion;  but  what  else  is  not  stated  here  either. 
Jacob's  wives'  remark  however:  "Is  there  yet  any  portion 
or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  father's  house"  (Gen.  x.xxi. 
I4),'~implying;  of  course  a  negative  answer — is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  Babylonian  law  (custom)  of  inheritance. 
The  married  daughter  received  only  her  dowry  (§  183)/* 
the  son  received  both  bride-money  for  his  marriage  and  a 
share  in  the  father's  estate  (§  166). 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  childless  widow  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Judah  sent  the  childless  Tamar  to  her 
father's  house  after  the  death  of  her  husband  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
11),  as  we  have  seen  was  probably  the  Babylonian  custom. 
But  the  levirate  marriage  which  is  here  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Old  Testament  was  unknown  to  the  Baby- 
lonians as  far  as  we  are  aware. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  actual  relations  between  man  and 
wife  and  the  position  of  children  that  we  find  the  closest 
correspondence-  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Laban 
put  into  words  the  fear  that  lies  back  of  many  Babylonian 


"The  Hebrew  word  for  bride-money  was  "iri'D,  and  is  found  in 
Gen.  xxxiv.  12;  Ex.  xxii.  16;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  The  cwstoni  was 
common  to  other  Semitic  peoples  also.  A  curious  instance  of  the  pcr- 
sjstance  of  custom  Ls  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  laws  of  the 
early  Christian  era  are  almost  idenlical  with  the  Code  of  Hanimtirabi 
in  respect  to  breaking  an  eTigagemeni  and  the  return  of  the  bride- 
money.  Sachau,  Syriscke  RechlsbUcker,  Vol.  I.,  p.  19,  §  33.  That  other 
ffifts  besides  the  bride-moaey  were  usual  is  seen  from  Gen.  xjotiv.  12, 
The  ^no  is  not  mentior^d  in  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs. 

•  This  section  refers  only  to  the  sh»getu7n.  If  this  means  a  sec- 
ondary wife  we  have  no  general  law  concerning  daitghlers.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  il  mean  "marriageable  woman',  there  is  np  such  lack, 
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marriage  contracts  and  laws  when  he  said,  "Jehovah  watch 
between  me  and  theCj  when  we  are  absent  one  from  another ; 
if  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters  and  if  thou  shalt  take 
wives  besides  my  daug-hters,  no  man  is  with  us;  see  God 
is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee"  (Gen.  xxxi.  49f.). 

Abraham  had  only  one  legal  wife  at  a  time,  as  far  as 
we  know.  His  first,  Sarah,  bore  him  no  children  for  many 
years  and  despaired  of  ever  having-  any.  As,  however, 
the  possession  of  children  was  of  prime  importance,*"*  she 
gave  her  maid  Hagar  to  her  husband,  saying,  "It  may  be 
that  I  shall  obtain  children^'*  by  her'*  (Gen.  xvi.  2).  This  is, 
of  course,  precisely  the  custom  which  we  read  of  in  Baby- 
Ion."  "^  Sarah,  like  her  sisters  in  her  old  borne,  could  hold 
property  in  her  own  name;  she  owned  a  maid.  Where  and 
how  she  obtained  her  is  not  said,  but  as  Hagar  was  an 
Egyptian,  it  is  probable  that  she  did  not  receive  her  as  a  part 
of  her  dowry,  as  Rachel  and  Leah  received  their  maids,  but 
that  she  acquired  her  while  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.).  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
Abraham  made  his  wife  a  present  of  Hagar.  as  Sin-bilanu 
presented  his  wife  Shaddashu  with  Miitibashti.  Sarah  gave 
her  maid  to  Abraham  to  bear  children  for  her.  The  Baby- 
lonian custom  explains  how  it  was  possible  for  her  to  expect 
to  have  children  in  this  way, 

"And  Hagar  conceived,  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had 
conceived  her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes"  (Gen. 
xri.  4).  As  happened  frequently  in  Babylon,  so  here  Hagar 
presumed  on  her  being  with  child  to  Abraham  and  was 

"How  important  it  was  among  the  Hebrews  may  be  gailicred  from 
Rachel's  complaint,  "give  tne  children  or  else  I  die"  (Gen.  xxx.  r)  and 
the  blessing  of  Rtbekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  60),  not  to  mention  many  other 
similar  passages. 

"  n)3K  a  denominative  from  the  word  for  son  (13  ).  The  word  is 
used  only  here  and  in  Gen.  xxx.  3  in  this  sense.  The  translation  of  the 
RV  dots  not  materially  differ  from  this. 

"If  it  should  eventually  turn  out  that  only  "votary  wives"  had 
recourse  to  this  method  of  providing  children  for  their  husband,  this 
would  suggest  the  condasion  that  Sarah  had  been  in  the  service  of  a 
temple  before  her  marriage  to  Abraham. 
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insolent.  In  Babylon  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  maid 
who  had  borne  children  was  usually  punished  by  her  mistress 
selling  her.  The  code  of  Hammurabi  mitigated  this  to 
degradation  to  the  rank  of  common  slave.  But  in  Hagar's 
case  the  matter  was  more  complicated,  for  the  child  was  not 
yet  born.  Sarah  in  her  anger  blames  Abraham  for  her 
niald's  attitude,  and  on  being  reminded  that  Hagar  is  her 
maid,  and  therefore  at  her  disposal,  she  treats  her  barshly, 
so  that  Hagar  flees  (Gen.  xvi.  5ff.).  Later,  however,  the 
maid  returns  and  Ishmae!  is  born.  Although  the  son  of  a 
slave,  he  is  legally  the  firstborn  son  and  heir  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  according  to  Babylonian  custom,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  he  is  regarded  as  such  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
being  frequently  called  Abraham's  son  (Gen.  xvi.  15:  xvii. 
23.  25,  et  al.),  and  regarded  as  heir  by  Abraham  (xvii.  18) 
and  Sarah  (xxi.  10).  When  Isaac  was  bom  there  were  two 
legal  heirs  and  Sarah  was  unwilling  to  have  it  so.  She  now 
wished  Ishmael  to  be  classed  as  the  child  of  a  slave''^  (Gen. 
xxi.  10).  So  she  persuaded  Abraham,  against  his  wish, 
to  drive  out  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  and  in  so  doing  she  caused 
him  to  act  contrary  to  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the 
code  of  Hammurabi,  which  forbids  the  sale,  (and  a  fortiori 
the  expulsion),  of  a  maid  that  had  borne  children  to  her 
mistress'  husband,  and  also  the  disinheriting  of  a  son  with- 
out good  reasons  (§  i68f,).  The  one  good  thing  about  the 
expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  was  that  mother  and  son 
were  not  separated. 


"The  use  of  npic  in  this  declaration  of  Sarati's  is  significaiit.  Hagar 
in  the  pr«vioii5  chapters  is  always  called  nn^tt),  That  the  two  wvrds 
could  be  used  almost  interchangeably  is  evident  (ram  Chap,  xxx.  The 
latter  is.  generally  regarded  as  the  lower  term  (I  Sam.  xxv.  41,  and 
compare  the  contrast  in  Ex.  xL  s),  aid  this  may  be  so.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  words:  the  former  (  HDM)  is  the  customary 
legal  term  for  a  female  slave,  the  feminine  of  n?i|  (Ejt.  xk.  iO.  17; 
xxi.  20,  26,  27,  32:  Lev.  XXV.  44),  and  the  opposite  of  the  hired  servant 
vptj,  (Lev.  XXV.  6),  and  would  theref&re  be  chosen  to  describe  the 
legal  position  of  a  slave.  The  latter  (nnap),  although  applied  to 
slaves,  did  not  have  the  legal  connotation  of  the  former,  and  seems 
perhaps  to  point  to  the  woman's  position  as  a  laborer  C  Ex.  xl.  5; 
I  Sara.  XXV.  27,  41,  contrasted  with  vss.  24,  25,  28,  31,  41). 
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This  same  Institution  of  the  maid  bearing  children  for 
her  mistress  meets  us  again  in  the  case  of  Rachel  and  Bilhah, 
with  the  explanatory  statement  that  the  ofiEspring  shall  be 
the  adopted  child  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.  3),''^  and  of  Leah 
and  Zilpah  (vs.  9).     In  later  times  we  hear  nothing  of  it 

The  position  of  the  other  children  of  Abraham  known 
to  us  is  not  so  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  the  evident  contrast 
between  "the  sons  of  the  concubines  that  Abraham  had" 
(Gen.  XXV.  6)  and  "Isaac  and  Isbmael  his  sons"  (vs.  g)  is 
noteworthy.  In  the  fonner  of  these  the  writer  seems  pur- 
posely to  avoid  the  expression  "sons  of  Abraham".  This 
would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Babylonian  custom, 
whereby  the  Sons  of  Concubines  were  not  reckoned  sons  of 
their  father  unless  adopted  by  hlni.  It  is  in  agreement  also 
with  the  position  of  Ishmael  elsewhere,  who  is  regfularly 
called  the  son  of  Abraham  and  never  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
and  also  with  the  fact  that  Hagar  is  not  called  a  concubine; 
nor  is  Keturah.  We  would  then  have  to  suppose  that  by 
"concubines"  (vs.  6)  are  meant  a  number  of  female  slaves 
who  bore  children  to  Abraham,  but  of  whom  we  hear 
nowhere  else  except  in  the  general  lists  of  his  possessions 
(e.  g.  Gen.  xii.  16;  xxiv.  35).  That  would  mean  simply 
that  Abraham  acted  as  other  men  of  his  time  in  this  respect, 
and  the  omission  of  any  other  reference  to  his  concubines 
is  explained  by  their  unimportance  to  the  narrative.  They 
are  mentioned  here  with  propriety  In  connection  with  his 
death  and  the  transference  of  his  estate  to  Isaac,  and 
have  their  proper  place  immediately  after  the  children  of 
the  wives.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  said  that  although  Hagar 
herself  is  never  called  a  concubine,  but  rather  Sarah's  maid 
(  nnflB  )  or  slave  (  nnn  ).  there  seems  no  good  reason 
for  not  applying  this  word  to  her.  Bilhah,  who  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Rachel  that  Hagar  did  to  Sarah,  is  called 

■  Following  Stade's  interpretation,  ZAW.  iffi6,  pp.  i43ff, 
"Compare  the  arrangcmcnl  in  Gen,  jcxii,  20-24;  I  CEiron,  ii,  42-46; 
iii.  g.  el  al. 
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Jacob's  concubine  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  Also,  with  r^^rd  to 
Keturah ;  she  is  called  Abraham's  wife  (  n»K  Gen.  xxv.  i ) , 
but  the  Hebrew  word  here  used  may  mean  also  "woman" 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  I  Chron.  1.  32  calls  her 
Abraham's  concubine,  but  at  that  late  date  the  position  of 
concubine,  and  so  the  meaning"  of  the  word  itself,  may  have 
been  somewhat  modifted-^*  If  these  are  the  concubines 
meant,  Ishmael  was  degraded  from  liis  position  as  Abra- 
ham's son  to  the  inferior  one  of  son  of  a  concubine. 

Whoever  these  "sons  of  the  concubines  that  Abraham 
had"  were,  however.  Abraham  gave  them  "gifts  and  he  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward, 
unto  the  east  country".  That  is  to  say,  he  gave  them  their 
freedom  and  sufficient  means  to  begin  life.  The  code  of 
Hammurabi,  as  we  have  seen,  provides  that  a  man  may 
either  adopt  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  in  which  case  they 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  sons,  or  that  he 
may  not  adopt  them,  in  which  case  they  and  their  mother 
shall  receive  their  freedom,  but  nothing  else,  upon  the  death 
of  the  father-proprietor.  Abraham's  action,  it  will  be  noted, 
was  midway  between  these.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
this  step  was  taken  for  Isaac's  benefit,  but,  judged  by  Baby- 
Ionian  custom,  it  had  also  the  effect  of  protecting  these 
sons  of  concubines  from  Isaac,  who  as  sole  heir  of  his 
father  might  attempt  to  keep  them  in  slavery. 

In  Gen.  xxv.  5  it  is  said  that  "Abraham  gave  all  that  he 
had  unto  Isaac".  If  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Keturah  were 
sons  of  concubines,  they  had  no  claim  on  the  estate,  and 
were  generously  treated  for  those  times  in  being  given  their 
freedom  and  presents.      If,  however,  we  regard   them   as 

"As  a  rule  the  sons  of  a  man  are  distinguished  from  the  sons  of  his 
concubine,  e.  J.  I  ChfOD.  iii.  9;  "All  tliese  are  the  sons  of  DavitI,  besides 
the  sons  of  the  concubines."  Sometimes,  however,  ihe  son  of  the 
concubine  is  called  the  son  of  the  man,  e.  j.  Jud.  viii.  jr.  In  (his  case 
wc  arc  left  in  doubl  as  to  whether  the  child  was  adopted  and  so 
became  the  legal  son  of  his  father,  or  whether  the  legal  position  of  Ihe 
sons  of  concubines  bad  changed  during  ibc  centuries.  In  some  cases 
we  know  that  Ihe  child  was  adopted,  e.  g.  Gen.  1.  aj,  cf.  I  Cbron.  vii.  14. 
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legaJ  sons  of  Abraham,  they  were  disinherited.  This  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  Babylonian  fathers  also,  but  the  code 
o£  Haniinurabi  discountenances  such  action  on  tlic  part  of 
the  father  by  enacting  that  he  shall  submit  his  reasons  to 
the  authorities  for  their  approval,  aiid  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  cut  off  a  son  unless  he  has  twice  committed  a  grave  fault 
against  his  father  (§§  i68,  169).  As  a  general  rule,  the 
sons  shared  equally  in  the  father's  estate  (§  i66f.)i  h'Ut  one 
text  has  come  down  to  us  (MAP.  No.  107)  in  which  we 
read  of  one  sOn  receiving  the  whole  estate  and  afterwards 
giving  portions  to  his  brothers. 

Before  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  when  Abraham  had  no  legal 
son,  he  is  made  to  say,  "One  bom  in  my  house  (  -n-j  p  ) 
is  mine  heir"  (Gen.  xv.  3).  What  this  means  is  not  clear. 
We  have  seen  above  that,  according  to  Babylonian  custom 
or  law,  when  there  were  both  children  of  a  concubine  and 
chiklren  of  a  wife,  the  former  did  not  inherit  with  the  latter 
UJikss  adopted  by  the  father.  Whether  this  can  be  taken 
to  mean  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  legal  children 
the  children  of  the  concubine  were  the  heirs,  is  at  best 
doubtful.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  something  like  this 
appears  to  have  been  known,  for  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a 
harlot  (njii),  was  apparently  in  possession  of  part  at 
least  of  his  father's  estate  until  the  sons  of  the  wife  were 
grown  and  drove  him  out  (Jud.  xi.  if,).  Whether  h^e  was 
adopted  by  his  father  or  not  we  do  not  know.  The  "son 
of  my  house"  in  Gen.  xv.  3  cannot  mean  a  child  of  Abra- 
ham's, however,  on  account  of  the  following  verse:  "This 
man  shall  not  be  thine  heir,  but  he  that  cometh  forth  out 
of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir."  Another  question 
that  rises  in  this  connection  is  whether  the  "house-son" 
(  n-a  l^)  and  the  "house-born"  (h'St't.  Gen.  xiv.  14;  xvii. 
12  f.)  are  the  same.  The  latter  expression  has  been  found 
(though  partly  broken)  in  a  Babylonian  contract.""  It  has 
the  same  meaning  in  both  languages,  apparently,  t.  e.  the 

"CT.  VII!,  28b  8  ttfi-!i-[-id  bi-t\i-sha.     Translated  by  Schorr,  Alt- 
babytonische  Rcckuvrhundeit,  No,  5, 
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slave  born  in  the  house  in  contrast  to  the  bought  slave. 

Another  thing  of  which  ws  know  nothing  from  the  Baby- 
lonian side  is  the  statement  of  Laban's,  "it  is  not  so  done  in 
our  place  to  give  the  younger  before  the  first-bom"  (Gen- 
xxix.  26).  Jacob  apparently  knew  nothing  of  such  a  cus- 
tom. The  code  of  Hammurabi  assumes  that  the  elder 
brothers  will  receive  their  bride-money  before  the  younger 
(I  166),  but  this  we  cannot  press  so  far  as  to  say  that  such 
was  always  the  custom,  nor  can  we  apply  the  same  to  the 
dowries  of  daughters  without  further  evidence. 

Whether  it  was  customary  among  the  Babylonians  to 
marry  own  sisters  or  half  sisters,  as  Abraham  did  (Gen. 
xxi.  12),  we  do  not  know.  Sections  154-158,  which  deal 
with  incest,  do  not  mention  this  relationship.  It  was  forbid- 
den later  among  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xviii.  9, 1 1 ;  Deut.  xxvii. 
22,  and  compare  2  Sam.  xiii.  iiff.),  but  was  common  among 
the  Egyptians."''  The  marriage  of  one  man  to  two  sisters 
did,  however,  occur,  as  we  have  seen  above.  It  was  forbidden 
in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii.  18).  The  stoty  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  has  new  interest  for  us  when  read  in  the  light  of  the 
marriage  contracts  of  Taram-Sagila  and  Iltani.  Whether 
Leah  had  any  superior  rights  over  the  younger  Rachel  is  not 
stated ;  but  the  story  of  Gen.  xxx.  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
the  two  sisters  stands  in  sad  contrast  to  the  agreement  that 
the  children  of  Tarara-Sagila  and  Iltani  should  be  their  chil- 
dren. The  story  in  Genesis  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as  an 
example  of  the  unhappy  State  of  many  polygamous  hotnes 
of  that  time  which  the  humanitarian  code  of  Hammurabi 
was  combatting. 

From  this  brief  comparison  it  is  evident  that  the  account 
of  family  relations  in  Babylon  and  among  the  early  patri- 
archs are  in  substantial  agreement,  which  at  times  extends 
even  to  details.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  stories  in 
Genesis,  with  only  incidental  allusions  to  family  affairs, 
leaves  us  at  times  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  interpretation. 
In  some  matters  Abraham  did  not  act  exactly  as  the  Baby- 


"  Breasted.  Hist,  of  Egypt,  p.  85. 
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lonians  did  in  the  same  circumstances  {e.  g.  the  treatment 
of  Hagar  and  the  sons  of  his  concubines);  but  he  never 
acted  contrary  to  Babylonian  principles,  nor  did  his  conduct 
differ  from  that  of  his  Babylonian  kinsmen  any  more  than 
did  theirs  among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
accounts  are  in  agreement  wtth  reg^ard  to  the  general  state 
of  affairs  presupposed,  and  also  in  details,  whether  speci- 
fically mentioned  or  only  incidentally  alluded  to.  Abraham 
in  particular,  in  all  his  family  affairs,  appears  to  us  as  a 
normal  Babylonian  gentleman  of  wealth,  neither  in  advance 
of  nor  yet  behind  his  times,  but  actuated  in  the  main  by  that 
same  htimanitarianism  that  we  find  in  the  code  of  Hammu- 
rabi.   Of  the  other  patriarchs  the  picture  is  not  so  clear. 

The  east  is  very  conservative,  and  the  customs  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  Hammurabi  and  Abraham  may 
have  continued  for  many  centuries.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
are  still  to  be  found  there.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  write  the  story  of  the  later  development  of 
marriage  laws  and  customs  in  Babylon.  It  should  not  go 
unnoticed,  however,  that  the  strange  institution  of  the  maid 
bearing  children  for  her  tnistress  is  not  met  with  in  the 
Bible  after  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  nor  has  it  yet  been 
found  in  Babylonian  literature  of  a  later  date,  as  far  as 
we  know.  It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  draw  conclusions,  but 
the  fact  just  mentioned,  and,  indeed,  our  whole  compari- 
son,— the  similarity  of  customs  in  Genesis  and  the  Baby- 
lonian records  from  the  end  of  the  third  millennium  before 
Christ,  and  the  non-appearance  of  some  of  these  customs 
in  later  times, — favor  that  view  of  Hebrew  history  which 
holds  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  touch  with  and  influenced 
by  the  Babylonians  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  as  well  as  in 
the  period  of  its  decay,  and  that  their  literature  faithfully 
reflects  the  conditions  of  these  early  times. 

Princeton,  Kerr  D-  Macmillan. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE  IN  HEBREW  THOUGHT  DUR- 
ING THE  PRE-PERSIAN  PERIOD. 


The  abode  of  departed  spirits,  as  it  was  pictured  by  the 
imagination  of  the  early  Semites  is  finely  described  in  the 
story  of  the  descent  of  the  goddess  Ishtar  into  the  nether 
world,  her  forcible  detention  there,  and  her  eventual  release. 
The  tale  is  a  nature-myth.  The  goddess  is  a  planet,  com- 
monly identified  with  the  planet  Venus,  which  blazes  in  the 
sky  for  a  season,  then  disappears  below  the  horizon,  and 
after  a  time  returns.  The  story  is  well  known;  it  is  repeated 
here  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  goddess 
Ishtar,  daughter  of  the  moon-god,  determined  to  visit 

The  land  whence  none  returns, 

The  house  of  darkness,  the  dwelling  of  the  goddess  Irkigal,* 

The  hous?  from  which  ht  who  enters  comes  not  forth. 

The  palhway  whose  course  returns  not, 

The  house  where  he  who  enters  is  deprived  of  the  light, 
where  dust  is  their  nourt&hment,  mud  their  food, 
where  they  see  no  light,  but  sit  in  darkness, 
where  they  are  clothed  like  birds  iti  raiment  of  feathetii 
where  dust  is  spread  over  door  and  bar. 

On  arriving  at  the  gate,  she  called  to  the  porter,  saying 
imperiously : 

"Keeper  o£  the  waters,  open  ihj"  pitel 

Open  thy  gate    .    .    . 

Else  will  r  crush  the  door,  hreak  ihe  bar, 

crush  ihe  sill,  tear  open  the  doors; 

will  bring  up  the  dead  that  they  eat  and  live, 

and  take  iheir  plages  amotig  them  thai  live." 

The  gatekeeper  persuaded  the  impetuous  goddess  to  re- 


'The  habiiaiion  of  the  d^atl;  and,  pcrsotiitied,  one  of  the  deities  of 
the  place. 
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strain  her  violence  until  he  should  announce  her  name  to  the 
queen  of  the  place.  From  his  mistress  he  received  com- 
mand to  admit  the  new  comer  and  subject  her  to  the 
ancient  custom,    Thereupon  he  Opened  the  gate,  saying: 


ler,  my  ]a<ly,and  let  Cuthah  rejoice; 
Let  the  palace  of  the  land  whence  none  returns  exutt  ia  thine  arrival." 

On  passing  the  first  gate,  the  noble  crown  was  lifted  from 
the  head  of  the  goddess;  after  the  second  gate  her  earrings 
were  taken  away;  after  the  third  gate  the  chain  was  un- 
bound from  her  neck ;  after  the  fourth  gate  the  ornaments 
were  stripped  from  her  breast;  after  the  fifth  gate  the  jew- 
eled girdle  was  loosed  from  her  loins;  after  the  sixth  gate 
tlie  bracelets  and  anklets  were  removed  from  her  hands  and 
■      feet;  and  on  passing  the  seventh  gate  her  only  gannent  was 
stripped  from  her  body.     She  had  descended  to  the  land 
I     whence  none   returns,  and  according  to  custom  had  en- 
\     tered  it  naked  and  divested  of  the  insignia  of  rank.     She 
I     was  filled  with  wrath.    On  seeing  Allatu,  the  queen  of  the 
I      place,  she  unluckily  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  revile  the 
I      mistress    of   the    realm.      She    soon    learned    her   mistake. 
I     Allatu  gave  the  word,  and  Ishtar  was  smitten  with  disease 
in  the  eyes,   the  loins,   the    feet,    in  heart  and  head,   and 
^^^oughout  the  body. 

^P  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  absence  of  Ishtar  from 

the  earth,  the  processes  of  nature  which  are  dependent  on 

I     her  agency  ceased.   Love  languished,  the  impulse  to  fruit- 

Nulncss  was  no  longer  obeyed.    In  this  distress  Ea,  the  god 
ft  wisdom,  bethought  him  of  a  plan.     He  created  a  being 
lo  act  as  a  messenger,  and  sent  him  to  the  nether  world  to 
placate  the  queen,  put  her  into  a  good  humor,  and  then  con- 
I     jure  her  by  the  name  of  the  great  gods  and  force  her  to 
let  him  have  the  use  of  certain  water.     The  messenger  fol- 
lowed his  instructions,  and   finally  proferred  his  request 
;     for  the  water.    It  met  with  a  stern  refusal  from  Allatu  the 
I      queen.    "Thou  hast  made  a  request  that  cannot  be  granted," 
I      said  she. 
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"Away  with  thee:    I  will  ca£t  Ui«  into  the  great  prison; 

The  slimc  of  the  city  shall  be  ihy  food. 

The  gutters  of  the  city  thy  drink, 

The  shadow  of  the  wall  thine  abode, 

Th«  threshold  thy  dwelling  place. 

Imprisontncnt  and  restraint  shall  break  thy  strength." 

But  she  had  been  exorcised,  and  must  release  Ishtar.  So 
she  bade  her  servant  sprinkle  the  goddess  witli  the  water  of 
life,  which  seems  to  have  been  vigilantly  guarded  beneatli 
tlie  palace  by  the  sprites.  The  servant  shattered  the  door- 
posts o£  the  palace,  led  the  sprites  forth  and  set  them  on 
golden  thrones.  Then  he  sprinkled  Ishtar  with  the  water 
of  life,  conducted  her  back  through  tlie  seven  gates,  and, 
restored  to  her  her  raiment  and  her  ornaments.  ^H 

The  tablet  011  whicli  this  story  is  written  bears  the  nani^^ 
of  Ashurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria.  It  belonged  to  the 
library  which  he  gathered  about  the  year  650  before  Christ. 
The  story  itself  is  unquestionably  older;  exactly  how  much 
older  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine.  It  doubtless 
dates  from  the  myth-making  age  of  the  Babylonians.  At 
any  rate  its  descriptions  are  largely  derived  from  old  con- 
ceptions of  the  place  of  the  dead. 

Besides  this  myth  of  the  descent  of  Ishtar  to  the  nether 
world  there  are  occasional  allusions  in  the  native  literature 
to  the  abode  of  the  dead  and  to  the  conditions  that  prevail 
there.    From  these  several  sources  it  is  learned  that 

I.  The  abode  of  the  dead  was  thought  of  as  situated 
under  the  earth.  "Ishtar  has  descended  into  the  earth  and 
has  not  come  up  again"  (Rev.  5.  6).  If  men  are  in  distress, 
they  speak  of  "going  down  into  Aralu".  The  earth  opened 
and  Eabani  ascended  from  sheol.  The  scorpion  men,  those 
fabulous  monsters  that  guard  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the 
island  of  the  blessed  and  keep  it  closed  to  mortal  man.  are 
described  as  being  so  immense  that  their  back  touches 
heaven  while  their  breast  reaches  beneath  to  sheol.  Sheol 
is  called  "wide".  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  land;  "the  land 
whence  none  returns".     And  so  too  Gilgamesh  speaks  of  it 
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as  a.  country,  but  it  was  as  readily  conceived  of  as  "the 
great  city;*'  walled  and  entered  throug-h  gates,  seven  in 
tiumber,  or.  according'  to  another  tradition,  fourteen,  and 
having  its  palace  and  its  prison,  its  queen  and  her  servant 
and  a  gatekeeper. 

2.  The  existence  of  this  place  of  itself  implies  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  soul  after  death;  otherwise  "the  great  city" 
would  be  tenantless.  The  separate  existence  of  soul  and 
body  after  death  was  the  current  belief.  If  the  corpse 
remained  unburied,  the  soul  wandered  restlessly  on  earth; 
conversely  when  the  body  was  interred,  the  soul  went  down 
to  sheoL  All  men  without  distinction  descend  thither.  No 
class  or  condition  is  exempt.  "In  the  land  whence  none 
returns,  in  the  house  of  darkness,  the  abode  of  the  goddess 
Irkalla,  in  that  house,  my  friend,  crowns  lie  on  the  ground 
whose  wearers  of  old  ruled  the  land;  th^ere  dwell  the  priest 
and  his  fellow,  the  exorcist  and  the  conjuror".  And  accord- 
ingly to  venerable  custom,  those  who  enter  are  Stripped  of 
all  earthly  insignia  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  are  ushered 
naked  into  their  lasting  home.  Even  a  g'oddess  who  lived 
there,  none  else  than  the  mother  of  a  husband  of  Ereshki- 
gal,  was  like  others  unclothed;  her  shining  hips  were  not 
covered  by  any  garments.  The  multitude  who  inhabit  "the 
great  city"  dwell  in  darkness  and  feed  upon  dust. 

3.  Yet  they  possess  the  power  of  perception ;  for  Eabani's 
spirit,  which  had  descended  to  tlie  region  of  the  dead  and 
returned  to  the  upper  world,  had  seen  the  country  and  had 
a  tale  which  he  could  tell  if  he  would,  but  which  he  hesi- 
tated to  tell.  The  soul  after  death  is  capable  of  exper- 
iencing distress;  for  tiie  provisions  in  sheol  for  imprison- 
ment and  bodily  torments  imply  the  consciousness  of  the 
soul  and  its  capacity  for  degTces  of  suffering.  The  soul  of 
the  deceased  is  capable  of  some  measure  of  comfort  also. 
The  fallen  warrior  possesses  it.  "Upon  a  couch  doth  rest 
and  pure  water  drink  he  who  hath  been  slain  in  battle". 
"Thou  sawest  it?"  asks  Gilgamesh.   "Yes" ;  replies  Eabani, 
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"I  saw  it.  His  father  and  his  mother  support  his  head,  and 
his  wife  is  at  his  side". 

4.  Thus  varying  degrees  of  happiness  and  misery  are 
remotely  alluded  to,  based  on  civic  virtues  practised  during 
the  earthly  life  and  on  behavior  in  sheol.  Warriors  who  lose 
their  life  in  battle  are  rewarded  in  the  other  world  with  a 
place  for  rest  and  water  to  drink,  with  the  presence  of 
parents  and  wife.  Insubordination  to  authority  in  the 
nether  world  is  punished  by  disease,  by  imprisonment,  by 
water  from  the  gutters  of  the  city  to  drink  and  tlie  city's 
slime  for  food.  The  tradition  of  the  flood  as  reported  by 
Berosus,  himself  a  Babylonian^  states  that  the  principal 
survivors  because  of  their  piety  were  translated  to  dwell 
with  the  gods.  This  may  possibly  be  an  ancient  feature  of 
the  story. 

5.  While  sheol  is  characteristically  a  land  whence  none 
returns,  yet  a  return  to  the  regions  of  Itght  and  life  is  not 
unthinkable.  The  gods  devised  and  carried  out  a  plan  for 
the  release  of  Ishtar.  This  goddess  herself  threatened  to 
lead  forth  the  dead  and  restore  them  to  life.  The  queen  of 
the  place  has  water  of  life  which  she  can  dispense 
at  pleasure. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  branch  of  the  same  Semitic  stock 
as  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  and  in  the  earliest  ages 
they  naturally  had  the  same  general  conception  of  the  future 
state.  In  a  casual  remark  the  patriarch  Jacob  gives  utter- 
ance apparently  to  the  common  belief.  When  his  heartless 
sons  laid  the  bloody  coat  of  Joseph  before  him,  he  said: 
"It  is  my  son's  coat;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him; 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  torn  in  pieces."  And  the  bereaved 
father  refused  to  be  comforted,  saying:  "I  will  go  down  to 
sheol  to  my  son  mourning."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33,  35).  In 
these  words  Jacob  doubtless  expressed  his  belief  that 
Joseph's  body  had  been  devoured  by  a  beast,  but  that  Joseph 
was  in  sheol;  and  that  one  day  he  himself  would  descend 
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thither  to  his  son.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  here  are  three  fun- 
damental points  of  the  early  Hebrew  belief  concerning  the 
dead:  i.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  body  and 
the  person  or  soid.  2.  The  body  may  be  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence of  may  moulder  to  dust,  but  the  person  survives  the 
destruction  of  the  body.  3.  The  soul  or  person  dwells  in 
sheol.  These  three  articles  belonged  to  the  common  Semitic 
belief  concerning  the  dead.  They  are  found  in  the  creed 
of  the  Christian  also.  He  confesses  them  to  be  truths.  But 
respecting  the  dwelling  place  of  the  dead,  he  regards  it  naive 
to  locate  sheol,  even  in  imagination,  underneath  the  world. 


ABRAHAM  DECLARIKG  THAT  HE  WOULD  RETITRN  WITH 
THE  LAD. 

Abraham  was  accustomed  to  reason.  He  had  long  been 
promised  an  heir :  but  no  child  had  been  born  to  himj  and  he 
and  Sarah  were  both  old.  well  stricken  in  years.  He  had 
pondered  the  question  how  tlie  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled : 
and  he  and  Sarah  had  decided  that  he  might  become  the 
father  of  a  son,  but  by  the  young  Egyptian  maid.  Now, 
however,  Is.aac  hfts  been  bom  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and 
God  has  promised  a  numerous  posterity  to  Abraham  through 
this  son.  But  the  command  comes  to  him  to  offer  the  lad 
for  a  burnt  offering.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  promise 
that  "in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called"?  Abraham  reasoned. 
He  knew  of  only  one  way  by  which  the  promise  could  be 
fulfilled  in  case  Isaac  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar.  He  believed 
in  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He  had  faith  that  the  Almightj', 
the  creator  and  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  had 
given  a  son  to  him  when  his  wife  was  past  age  and  he  him- 
self as  good  as  dead,  had  power  to  bring  that  child  back  to 
life,  to  restore  him  even  from  sheol.  And  as  he  went  for- 
ward with  his  son  to  the  appointed  place  of  sacrifice,  he 
calmly  said  to  his  servants:  "Abide  ye  here,  and  I  and  the 
lad  will  go  yonder;  and  we  will  worship,  and  come  again  to 
you." 
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And  thus  the  inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  traces  the  secret  workings  of  Abraham's  mind. 
"He  that  had  gladly  received  the  prornises  was  offering  itp 
his  only  begotten  son ;  even  he  to  whom  it  was  said,  In  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called :  accountng  that  God  is  able  to  raise 
up,  even  from  the  dead".    (Heb- xi.  17-19),  ^H 

Such  reasoning  was  within  the  bounds  of  even  the  heath«^^ 
thought  of  the  day.  In  the  traditions  of  the  race  to  which 
Abraham  belonged  the  restoration  of  the  dead  to  life, 
release  from  sheol,  a  return  to  the  abodes  of  men,  were  con- 
ceivable. The  story  of  Tammuz  was,  indeed,  a  myth  con- 
cerning a  natural  phenornenon,  but  even  so  it  spoke  of  the 
release  of  dead  vegetation  from  the  power  of  death.  The 
story  of  Gilgamesh  told  of  the  faith  of  a  man  that  his  com- 
panion might  be  brought  back  even  from  the  land  whence 
there  is  no  return.  And  in  the  fancies  of  men  about  that 
dread  place  was  not  the  water  of  life  there,  although  care- 
fully guarded?  The  thought  of  the  possible  restoration 
of  the  dead  to  life  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Semite; 
and  Abraham,  with  his  higher  doctrine  of  God  and  under 
the  pressure  of  God's  promise  concerning  Isaac,  passed  from 
careless  fancy  to  lively  hope  and  sure  conviction.  "I 
the  lad  will  come  again  to  you." 


ABRAHAM    I,OOKING   FOtl    THE    CITV    THAT    HATH    TH 
FOUNDATIONS. 

Abraham  waited  for  a  country  that  was  not  yet  his.  He 
believed  that  in  and  through  him  God  was  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  heavenly  kingdom  among  men.  He  indeed 
should  go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  but  in  and  with  him  his 
descendants  should  have  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  ever- 
lasting possession  (Gen.  xiii.  15;  xvii.8),  and,  expanding 
(xii.  2,  3:  xiii.  16;  XV.  i8;  Kx'n.  17),  constitute  God's  king- 
dom of  righteousness  on  earth  (xvii.  i,  7;  xviii.  19),  and 
form  an  integral  part  of  God's  universal  realm  (xiv.  22; 
?cx:iv.  3,  7).  Actuated  by  this  hope  and  to  obtain  this  reward 
he  willingly  left  kindred  and  native  land  and  became  a  pil- 
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in  2  country  not  his  own.  For  God  rules  in  righteous- 
ness (xviii.  25)  ;  and  his  kingdom  in  heaven  and,  coming 
down  thence,  on  earth  also  is  the  city  that  alone  hath  the 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God  (Heb.  xi.  10, 
16;  xij.  22;  xiii.  14;  Rev.  xxi,  2).  The  kingdom  is  one  a4id 
indivisible.  To  this  kingdom  Abraham  belonged,  although 
in  this  earthly  life  he  was  sojourning  in  a  part  of  God's 
earthly  dominion  still  unpossessed  by  the  people  of  God.  The 
Canaanite  was  still  In  the  land.  He  had  reason  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  a  continuance  of  blessed  association  with  God 
in  the  life  beyond  (see  remarks  on  "'the  God  of  Abraham"). 


ACQUAINTANCE  WITH   CONTEMPORARY  EGYPTIAN  THOUGHT. 

A  new  era  dawned.  During  the  centuries  from  the  close 
of  the  patriarchal  period  to  the  exile  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Egyptians  were  in  almost  uninterrupted  contact.  The  rela- 
tion was  sometimes  that  of  master  and  slave,  or  at  least  of 
ruling  race  and  oppressed  people,  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
Hebrews;  but  more  often  the  association  was  friendly  and 
close,  that  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  teacher 
and  pupil,  There  was  also  intercourse  with  travelers,  resi- 
dent business  men,  and  proselytes ;  and  there  were  alliances 
between  the  two  nations  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war 
against  the  common  foe.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
inquire  what  notions  the  Egyptians  entertained  regarding 
the  future  state.  Without  entering  upon  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  modem  Egyptologists.  Briefly  stated,  the  Egyptians 
believed;  i.  In  a  distinction  between  soul  and  body.  2.  In 
the  continued  conscious  existence  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Belief  in  an  after-existence  can  be  traced  back  into  the  time 
of  the  second  dynasty,  some  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  3.  That  final  happiness  in  the  world  to  come  is  con- 
ditioned upon  a  righteous  life  on  earth.  The  idea  of  a 
future  judgment  was  entertained  as  early  as  the  fourth 
dynasty  at  least,  or    about    three    thousand    years  before 
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Christ.  And  in  the  New  Empire,  which  began  shortly  after 
the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  and  continued  until  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Egypt,  there  is  everywhere  evidence  of  the 
thought  of  judgment,  and  of  the  belief  that  the  awards  of 
the  future  world  are  distributed  according  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  life  on  earth.  In  the  presence  of  the  forty- 
two  gods  the  heart  of  the  deceased  is  weighed  over  against 
righteousness,  and  the  soul  must  make  specific  confession 
that  it  has  practised  the  moral  virtues  and  fulfilled  religious 
duties  during  life.  4.  That  they  who  successfully  pass 
through  this  ordeal  attain  to  an  active  existence,  recover 
bodily  and  mental  powers,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods. 

And  among  the  Israelites  during  this  period,  as  in  former 
days,  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  soul  continues  its 
conscious  existence  after  death.* 


'  Did  anr  of  the  Israelites  believe  In  the  dissolution  of  conscious 
existence  at  death?  Perhaps  there  were  skeptics  who  did.  But  no 
basis  for  such  a  belief  on  tbeir  pan  is  found  in  the  psychology  of  the 
Hebrews  which  is  involved  in  the  account  of  man's  creation  given  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  logical  foundaticm  for  a  doctrine  declaring  the  cessation  of 
man's  conscious  existence  at  death  has  been  discovered,  it  is  alleged, 
in  the  account  of  man's  nature  as  given  in  Gen,  ii.  7.  "God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul".  It  is  true  that  the  asserted 
psychology  of  that  account,  or  a  kitidred  psychology,  is  an  essential 
postulate  of  the  doctrine  of  annihilation;  b'ut  the  converse  is,  of  course, 
not  true.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  is  not  the  necessary  corol- 
lary of  the  hypothetical  psychology.  But  what  is  the  asserted  teaching 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  concerning  the  constitution  of  man? 
In  his  book  on  Eschatology,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Chrisiiian,  Professor 
Charles  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  says: 

The  "later  view,  which  practically  denies  knowledge  and  life  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheol,  follows  logically  from  the  account  in  Gen.  it.  4 — 
iii,  according  to  which  the  material  form  when  animated  by  the  spirit 

became  a  living  soul The  soul  is  the  result  of  the  indwelling  of  the 

Bpirit  in  the  material  body,  and  has  no  independent  existence  of  its  own. 
It  is  really  a  function  of  the  material  body  when  quickened  by  the 
spirit.. .  .When  the  spirit  is  withdrawn,  the  vitality  of  the  soul  is 
destroyed,  and  it  becomes  a  dead  soul   (  Prj  ef^}_  ),  or  corpse  (Num. 
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The  worship  of  ancestors,  if  it  existed  in  Israel,  would 
reveal  Such  faith.  But  proof  of  this  practice  among-  the 
Hebrews,  even  sporadically,  either  as  a  relic  of  past  heathen- 
ism or  as  a  recent  importation  from  contemporary  pagan- 
ism, is  entirely  wanting.  Schwally.  it  is  true,  after  an 
exhaustive  investigation  concludes  that  ancestor-worship  did 
have  vogue  among  the  Israelites,  but  he  admits  that  conclu- 
sive evidence  is  lacking  (Zandstra,  Princeton  Theological 
Review,  April,  1907,  p.  2S2).  The  popular  belief  in  the 
continued  conscious  existence  of  the  soul  after   death  man- 

vi.  ■6;  Lev.  xjci.  ii).    .    .    .    The  anmhilaHon  of  the  soitl  ensues  inevit- 
ably at  dealh,  that  is,  when  the  spirit  is  withdrawn."    Pp.  41-43. 

By  way  of  general  comment,  it  ii  proper  to  remark  first,  that  Pro- 
fessor Charles  id«n1ilies  "the  breath  of  life"  in  Gen.  ii.  7  (J)  with  "the 
spirit  of  life"  in  Gen.  vi,  17 ;  vii.  15,  passages  attributed  to  P,  and  in  vii. 
»,  where  the  asserted  "conflation"  involvea  the  admission  that  "spirit" 
comes  from  P  or  some  other  source  foreign  to  J.  Yet  surely  when 
J's  doctrine  is  under  discussion,  the  invesiigalion  should  be  rigidly 
restricted  to  the  document  assigned  to  him.  The  introduction  of  F  ia 
legitimate  for  purposes  of  comparison  only,  not  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  argwuient.  Second,  Professor  Charles  understands,  and  expressly 
stales,  that  the  leaching  of  the  writer  who  penned  Gen.  ii.  7  clearly 
involves  the  doctrine  of  Iricholomy ;  but  if  so^  this  ancient  Hebrew  con- 
ceived of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  lite  soul,  as  the  animating  principle, 
and  in  this  respect  he  differs  from  the  current  modern  trichotomistjc 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  Third,  Ijiblical  writers  do  n&t  make  the 
sharp  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit  which  J  observes  according 
to  Professor  Charles'  interpretation  of  him.  In  general  what  the 
teachers  of  Israel  predicate  of  the  soul,  they  predicate  of  the  spirit 
also.  But  notwithstanding  these  stricture?,  it  may  be  well  to  assume 
the  correctness  of  Professor  Charles'  exposition  of  the  psychology  that 
underlies  Gen,  ii.  7,  and  to  devote  inquiry  merely  to  ascertaining,  first, 
whether  the  Hebrew  writer  entertained  (he  views  regarding  the  nature 
and  fate  of  the  spirit  which  Professor  Charles-  holds  to  be  involved  in 
this  account  cf  man's  origin  ;  and  second,  whether  these  opinions  were 
actually  confessed  by  i.  biblical  writer  ijf  later  date,  3S  Professor 
Charles  asserts. 

And,  first,  the  nature  and  fate  of  man's  spirit.  "Since  'the  breath  of 
Jitc'  fj>,  or  'the  spirit  of  life'  fP),  is  common  lo  man  and  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation  (G*n,  vi.  17;  vii.  ts,  both  P"),  the  spirit  of  life  con- 
ceired  of  as  thus  existing  in  all  living  things  i?  life  in  an  impersonal 
sense.  The  spirit,  therefore,  in  man  can  never  in  this  sense  be  the 
bearer  of  the  personality." 

This  argument  for  the  impersonality  of  the  spirit  has  no  validity.    For 

I.  Tlie  soul  also  is  common  to  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  crea- 
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ifests  itself,  however,  in  another  heathenish  custom.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  consult  familiar  spirits-  During  the 
entire  period  of  Hebrew  national  history  professional  necro- 
mancers kept  appearing"  in  Israel,  who  pretended  to  exor- 
cise the  dead  and  obtain  revelations  from  the  spirits  of  the 
departed.  The  people  were  warned  against  them  by  Moses; 
but  they  were  plying  their  nefarious  trade  in  Saul's  day. 
they  were  in  great  request  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  viii.  19),  and 
they  were  still  making  profit  of  credulity  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  24).    The  prophets  strentiously  opposed 

tion,  according  to  the  document  J  (Gen.  ii.  7,  19) ;  and  hence,  by  parity 
cf  reascnmg,  the  soul  should  be  impefscm^.  But  it  h  hot.  Iti  pnan  it 
has  all  the  clcmenls  of  personality,  as  Professor  Oiartcs  rightly  insists. 
According  to  J  the  soul  has  life  (Gen,  xii.  13;  xix.  19;  xxxvii.  ai),  and 
feelings  (Grn,  xxxiv.  3;  xliv.  30;  Judg.  xyiii,  25);  and  il  represents 
the  ego  (Gen.  xxvli.  4,  25;  xlix.  6).  In  beasU  it  was  doubtless  consid- 
ered 10  be,  as  in  man,  a  center  of  life  and  feeling, 

2.  Moreover,  contrary  to  the  hypottiesis  of  Professor  Charles,  accord- 
ing; to  J  the  spirit  is  itself  a  bearer  of  the  personality.  The  humaji 
spirit  is  referred  lo  perhaps  three  times  otily  in  passages  that  may  be 
assigned  to  the  school  of  J;  yet  from  one  of  these  it  appears  that  dis- 
position and  character  were  attributed  to  the  spirit  (Nnm,  ^v.  24,  sec 
Charles'  citation  on  p.  46)-  In  this  respect  J's  statement  agrees  with 
the  references  to  the  matter  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, The  spirit  feels  emotions,  according  to  E  (Gen.  xli.  8;  Judg. 
viii.  3.  cited  by  Charles  on  p.  45)  ;  and  according  to  P  it  suffers  emotions 
and  possesses  intelligence  (Gen.  xxvi.  3^;  Ex.  vi.  9;  xxviii.  3;  xxmrji ; 
Num.  V.  14). 

3,  It  IS  natural  to  understand  J  to  mean  that  the  f^efson,  the  tgo,  goes 
down  to  sheol,  the  abode  of  the  departed  (Gen,  xxxvii.  35). 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  (o  he  warranted  that  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  school  of  J  the  spirit,  which  according  to  Professor 
Charles  was  thought  of  as  existing  in  man  "a  thing  apart  by  itself," 
could  bear  personality,  and  bore  it  even  when  separated  from  the  bo4y 
at  death. 

Second,  the  views  of  that  later  biblical  writer  to  whom  Professor 
Charles  ascribes  belief  in  the  impersonality  of  the  spirit, 

"This  dissolution  of  the  personality  at  death  is  frankly  recognized  in 
Eccl.  xii,  ?.  and  the  impersonal  breath  of  life  returns  to  the  Suprcnie 
Fount  of  Life :  'the  spirit  shall  return  to  God,  who  gave  it'  .  .  .  And 
thus  all  personal  existence  ceases  at  death",  pp.  43.  44. 

The  writer  of  Ecc,  xij,  7  docs  not,  however,  speak  of  God  as  "ihe 
Fount  of  Life";  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  divine  title  which  he 
employs  to  suggest  that  the  spirit  returns  like  a  drop  of  water  to  a 
reservoir,  to  lose  its  identity  in  the  great  body  of  water.    The  verse  is 
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necromancy,  but  not  the  belief  in  the  continued  conscious 
existence  of  the  soul  in  sheol.  And  of  this  beHef  there  is 
evidence  in  the  writings  of  the  accredited  teachers  of  Israel. 
It  does  not  appear  as  formulated  doctrine,  for  that  wa.s 
unnecessary,  but  in  allusions  to  the  accepted  faith.  Yet 
although  there  was  known  to  be  a  continuance  of  conscious 
existence  after  death,  the  future  life  had  no  attractions.  For 
some,  indeed,  this  state,  so  different  from  that  on  earth,  held 
out  the  only  hope  of  relief :  for  "there  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling-,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest".  But  to  most  men  it 
loomed  up  cheerless,  dreary,  forbidding,  the  end  of  pomp 
and  power,  the  end  of  opportunity  and  achievement,  the  end 
of  all  service  for  one's  family,  for  the  nation,  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  was  a  cessation  of  activity;  a  sleep,  as  it 
were:  "the  night  when  no  nian  can  work". 

The  place  of  the  departed  spirits  was  thought  to  lie 
beneath  the  earth.  This  location  was  not  doctrinally  as- 
signed to  sheo] ;  it  was  not  a  tenet  of  religion,  and  no  teach- 
ing was  based  upon  it.  It  was  due  to  a  naive  conception  of 
the  universe,  and  apparently  undisputed.  The  uniform  term 
employed  to  describe  the  going  to  sheol  is  "go  down  or 


coiicJied  in  the  words  nf  plain,  unfiguralive  speech;  and  the  idea  of 
abso-rplion,  if  sought  in  this  verse,  must  be  imported  from  the  figiira- 
tive  language  n(  the  preceding  verw.  But  there  is  no  neces.siiy  for  so 
inlerprcting  tde  wcriJs.  The  spirit  of  man  can  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  God  without -absorpiion  into  the  divine  SpiriU  Compare  Lultc  xxiii. 
46,  "Father,  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit". 

And  Professor  Charles  should  quote  the  entire  conception  of  the  spirit 
as  cnleriained  by  the  Preacher.  To  him  the  spirit  is  more  than  Profes- 
sor Charles'  impersonal  existence,  which  cannot  be  the  bearer  of  per- 
sonality: for  it  is  distinctly  a  bearer  of  the  emotions.  Patience  or  has- 
tiness, pride  or  anger,  may  belong  to  it,  as  in  vii.  8,  9.  It  may  experience 
displeasure,  according  to  x.  4. 

What  becomes  nf  the  spirit  after  its  departure  from  the  body? 
Certain  statements  in  the  hook  about  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
sheol  have  sometimes  startled  the  readers  (ix.  S,  !o).  They  must  not 
be  exaggerated.  Beware  of  ascribing  absolute  universality  10  the 
Hebrew  negative.  Beware  of  excluding  from  the  Preacher's  words 
the  belief  of  his  age  that  the  dead  in  sheol  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
consciousness.  Beware  of  ignoring  the  Preacher's  own  allusions  tO  th* 
human  spirit  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 
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descend".  When  great  contrasts  are  sought,  heaven  above 
is  set  over  against,  rtot  the  earth>  but  sheol  beneath.  The 
prophet  Amos  places  the  earth  between  sheo!  and  heaven 
(ix.  2).  There  is  no  escape  for  the  wicked  from  God,  he 
declares.  "Though  they  dig-  into  sheol,  thence  shall  my  hand 
take  them ;  and  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will 
I  bring  them  down".  Ezekiel,  using  trees  as  symbols,  says: 
"The  trees  of  Eden. . .  .were  comforted  in  th«  nether  parts 
of  the  earth.  They  also  went  down  into  sheol"  (xxxi.  17). 
As  a  sign  that  Korah  and  his  crew  were  rebels  against 
divinely  constituted  authority,  Moses  said:  "If  the  Lord 
make  a  new  thing  —  something  unprecedented  —  and  the 
ground  open  her  mouth  and  swallow  them  up,  and  they  go 
down  alive  into  sheol,  then  ye  shall  understand  that  these 
men  have  despised  the  Lord.  ...  So  they  went  down 
alive  into  sheol,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them"  (Num. 
xvj-  30.  33)-  Thought  of  either  as  a  region  or  as  a  pit, 
sheol  has  boundaries,  outermost  and  inmost  parts,  and 
depths  (Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13;  Prov.  ix,  18;  Is. 
xiv.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  23).  AVhen  it  is  said  that  the  enemies 
of  God  and  his  kingdom  are  thrust  into  the  deepest  depths 
or  inmost  parts  of  sheol,  the  meaning  is  that  they  are 
imprisoned  there  beyond  the  hope  of  escape. 

Into  this  nether  world  all  men  without  distinction,  right- 
eous and  wicked,  go  down  at  death.  Pharoah  was  "cast 
down  to  sheol  with  them  that  descend  into  the  pit"  (Ezek. 
xxxi.  16).  The  young  Joseph,  the  good  king  Hezekiah  in 
the  noontide  of  his  days,  and  the  aged  Jacob,  might  descend 
into  sheol.  The  wicked. go  down  to  sheol  (Job  xxi.  13, 
comp.  7;  xxiv.  9,  comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  17:  ix.  17;  Ixiii.  9).  Their 
beauty  is  for  sheol  to  consume  (Ps.  xlix.  14).  Such  a  sheol 
needs  illumination. 


THE   GOD  OF   ABRAHAM,  THE  GOD  OF  ISAAC.   AND  THE   GOD 

OF  JACOB. 
It  was  the  common  belief  of  men  in  the  age  in  which 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  lived  that  the  life  of  man  con- 
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tinyes  beyond  the  grave.  It  was  also  an  accepted  truism  in 
those  days  that  the  place  of  departed  souls  is  under  divine 
government.  Deity  is  there,  and  in  full  control.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  one  God  only;  and  therefore,  without 
question,  they  thought  of  Him  as  their  Lord  both  for  this 
life  and  for  that  which  is  to  come.  They  could  have  said 
with  the  later  psalmist:  "Though  I  make  my  bed  in  sheol, 
thou  art  there". 

The  same  belief  was  shared  by  Moses,  and  the  same  con- 
clusion was  involved.  This  particular  aspect  of  the  truth 
was  not,  however,  most  prominently  before  his  mind  when 
at  the  bush  God  appeared  to  him  and  announced  Himself  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob 
(Ex.  iii.  6;  Mark  xli.  26;  Luke  xx.  T^y).  Precious  though 
this  title  was  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  future  life,  it 
wa5  of  cardinal  interest  just  then  in  its  bearing  on  the  sore 
distress  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  Egypt.  It  re- 
minded them  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  of  the  promise  of 
redemption,  of  Intimate  fellowship  with  God,  and  of  an 
almighty  friend. 

The  truths  of  continued  conscious  existence  in  sheol  and 
the  authority  of  God  there  were  truths  of  God ;  and  it  was 
He  who  chose  for  Himself  the  title  "God  of  Abraham". 
To  God  there  lay  in  His  own  chosen  designation  the  fact  that 
He  was  the  God  of  the  patriarchs  both  for  this  life  and  for 
that  which  is  to  come. 


THE  JURISDICTION  OF  JEHOVAH  OVER  SHEOL. 

There  is  but  one  God ;  He  is  everywhere,  and  is  everlast- 
ing. Monotheism  and  the  doctrines  of  the  omnipresence  and 
eternity  of  God  at  once  introduced  the  thought  of  Jehovah's 
presence  and  authority  into  any  conception  that  man  forms 
of  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  in  Israel  the  openness  of  sheol  to  the  gaze  of  Jehovah 
early  became  proverbial  (Prov.  xv.  1 1 ,  a  section  of  the  book 
expressly  ascribed  to  Solomon;  Job  xxvi.  6),  nor  that  poet 
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and  prophet  taught  that  God  is  present  there  (Ps.  ocxxjx.  8) 
and  that  His  power  there  is  irresistible  (Amos  ix.  2).  And 
lol  so  far  as  known,  it  is  theology  alone  that  has  brought 
these  truths  concerning  the  other  world  to  the  apprehension 
of  meti.  Tlie  doctrine  concerning  God  illumined  the  dark' 
ness  of  the  grave  with  a  ray  of  blessed  light.  For  the  be- 
liever in  Jehovah  its  gloom  had  already  begun  to  pass  away. 
And  further,  as  will  be  observed  on  noting  the  last  citation 
at  least,  the  dawn  bad  risen  centuries  before  the  exile, 

FELLOWSHIP   WITH    COD  BEYOND  THE   GRAVE. 

In  three  psalms  particularly  a  great  hope  finds  expression. 
In  the  Davidic  Psalter.  Ps.  xvt.  10: 

Them  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  sheol, 

Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  tHy  holy  oqe[s]  to  Kt  the  pit. 

In  the  hymnary  of  the  Sons  of  Korah,  Ps.  xlix.  15  : 

But  God.  will  redeem  my  soul 

From  the  power  of  aheo!,  for  he  will  take  mc. 

And  among  the  Songs  of  Asaph,  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24: 

Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  Ilty  counsel. 
And  afterward  lake  me  Co  glory, 

In  the  i6th  Psalm  the  expression  "abandon  to"  is  pecu- 
liarly strong,  as  is  shown  by  every  passage  where  it  occurs." 
In  the  49th  Psalm  the  order  of  words  in  the  second  clause, 
and  the  gender  and  historical  expressiveness  of  the  verb 
"he  will  take  me"  fGen.  v.  24),  naturally  yield  for  the 
meaning  a  reference  to  the  future  life,*     In  its  tone  the 

*"Thou  ahalt  leave  them  (the  vineyard  and  its  fruit)  for  (lo')  the 
poor;"  hand  the  gleanings  over  10  ihc  poor,  for  them  to  take  and  use 
at  wiSI  (Lev.  .ti.v  10).  It  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  ostrich, 
having  laid  her  egBs  on  the  ground,  abandons  ilicm:  "leavelh  her 
tggB  on  (to)  llie  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in  the  dust"  (Job  xxxix.  14). 
Men  "perish  and  leave  their  wealth  lo  others"  (Ps.  xlix.  11  [10]).  In 
view  of  these  passages  the  words  "abandon  my  soul  to  sheol"  appear 
to  be  equivalent  to  saying  "have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it,  hand  it 
over  to  sheol  to  be  used  by  sheol  at  will". 

*Tiie  phrase  of  two  rhythmical  beats,  "from  the  poAver  of  sbeol," 
belongs  rhythmically  to  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  while  It  limits 
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psalm  is  distinctively  the  voice  of  a  preacher.  Wisdom  is 
crying  aloud  in  the  streets,  a  prophet  is  instructing  the 
peoples  on  "the  folly  of  trusting  in  riches'"  (vs.  1-4;  comp. 
Mic.  i.  2;  Num.  xjtJii.  18;  Prov.  i.  20).  In  tht  73d  Psalm, 
whether  the  first  word  of  the  second  member  Ije  regarded 
as  an  adverb,  according  to  the  accentuation,  or  be  construed 
as  a  preposition  governing  "glory"  *  the  reference  is  to  the 
future  life,  especially  in  view  of  the  verb  "thou  wilt  take 
me". 

Certain  expositors,  particularly  Graetz.  Wellhausen,  and 
latterly  Cheyne  (Book  of  Psalms),  construe  Psalm  49 
harshly  or  ignore  its  test,  and  alter  the  text  of  Psalm  y^, 
although  it  is  not  in  any  wise  suspicious  from  the  standpoint 
of  textual  criticism.*  Among  biblical  scholars  who  interpret 
the  text  as  it  is.  whether  they  regard  the  verses  under  consid- 
eration as  original  or  interpolated,  a  reference  in  some  one 
or  in  all  these  passages  cited  from  the  Psalms  at  least  to  the 
future  life  with  God  Is  discerned,  for  example,  by  Hupfeld, 
Alexander,  Delit;?sch,  Ivlostcniiann,  Oehler.  Dillmann, 
Schultz,  Cheyne  (Origin  of  the  Psalter).  Baethgen,  Duhm, 
Briggs.  And  these  e.xegetes,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  three  schools  of  higher  criticism. 

How  early  did  it  fall  within  the  range  of  Hebrew  thought 


the  meaning  of  iKe  first  member.    The  same  phenomenon  appears  else- 
where, as  Ps.  1,  4;  Ticriii,  8.  Q:  Lam.  v.  6. 

'So  Hiizig,  Ewald,  Hengsteiibcrg,  Schultz,  neekctitig  the  accents, 
Ctftnp.  "after  glofy"  (Zcch.  ii.  12  [Eng-  &|),  and  "before  glory"  (Prov. 
tr.  33).  The  verse  may  then  perhaps  be  best  interprcied  in  this  wise; 
"By  thy  eounsel  ihou  wilt  guide  me  to  glory,"  i.  c.  to  good  success 
and  the  esteem  o£  men  (Josh,  i.  8;  Prov.  iv.  8>  in  contrast  to  his 
present  shame  and  suffering  (vs.  14,  20J.  "and  after  hawing  attained 
faoflOT  Ihou  wilt  take  Itw"-  The  word  rendered  "glory"  often  denoles 
honor  as  opposed  to  cotilempt;  esiecni  (i  Sara.  ix.  ft;  2  Sam.  vi.  20) ; 
that  respect  from  men  and  true  success  in  life  which  result  from 
humbly  heeding  in  struct  ion  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
(Prov.  xiii.  i&;  xv.  33;  xviii.  u).  Humble  submission  10  God's  guid- 
ance comes  before  honor,  and  after  honor  comes  reception  into  God's 
presence. 

"The  text  is  attested  by  LXX  (rranslated  by  nwta  with  the  genitive, 
35  in  Ex.  Kxiii.  2),  Symmachus,  Jerome,  Targum,  Syriac. 
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confidently  to  expect  fellowship  with  God  rn  the  future 
world?  Could  the  hope  of  a  blessed  communion  with  God 
after  death  have  been  attained  by  any  of  his  children  before 
the  exile ;  as  early,  for  example,  as  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ?  The  Israelites  believed,  and  had  believed  from  time 
immemorial,  in  the  continuance  of  personal  existence  after 
death,  and  their  teachers  were  publishing  the  doctrine  of 
Jehovah's  presence  and  power  in  sheol.  The  world  of 
departed  souls  lies  within  his  dominion.  His  eye  is  still  upon 
its  inhabitants,  his  power  reaches  unto  them.  At  death  his 
people  do  not  remove  from  his  knowledge  and  hia  rnight. 
From  this  tr-uth.  which  has  its  foundations  laid  firmly  and 
securely  in  monotheism,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  the  further 
truth  that  death  does  not  deprive  his  people  of  communion 
with  him.  Being  a  spiritual  function,  it  is  quite  as  possible 
in  the  world  to  come  as  in  this  life. 

Not  only  was  the  truth  of  continued  fellowship  with  God 
beyond  the  grave  within  their  easy  grasp,  but  the  stimulus 
to  lay  hold  on  it  was  present.  To  every  one  who  prized  fel- 
lowship with  God  above  earthly  treasure,  and  had  more  joy 
in  it  than  others  have  when  their  corn  and  wine  are  in- 
creased; to  him  who  could  sing  the  song  of  Habakkuk  (iii. 
18).  and  to  those  who  could  say:  "One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple",  who  '"had 
rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness":  to  those  to  whom  fellow- 
ship with  God  had  become  a  passion  of  the  soul ; — for  such 
yeamers  after  God,  possessors  of  such  a  theology,  it  was 
natural  both  to  see  and  to  seize  the  truth  of  continued 
blessed  fellowship  with  God  in  the  world  to  come. 

If  more  stimulus  was  needed,  it  was  furnished  by  the 
hard  pressure  of  long  and  grievous  suffering  and  reproach 
entailed  by  fidelity  to  God,  or  by  enforced  thought  upon 
the  moral  problem  presented  by  the  life-long  suffering  of , 
the  righteous,  and  the  frequent  exemption  of  the  wickedj 
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from  trouble  and  their  uninterrupted  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity. It  only  required  these  thing:s  to  thrust  the  hope  ot 
fellowship  with  God  in  the  future  life  into  the  forefront. 

And  these  psalmists  found  themselves  in  such  circum- 
stances. In  the  i6th  Psalm  the  solace  of  communion  with 
God  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with  confidence  of  deliverance 
from  the  domination  of  sheol.  In  the  49th  and  73d  psalms 
the  singer  is  driven  by  the  thoug:ht  of  his  own  hardships  and 
troubles  in  contrast  with  the  unbroken  prosperity  and  the 
pomp  of  the  wicked  to  find  the  solution  for  the  moral 
problem  that  vexes  and  perplexes  his  soul  in  the  hope  that 
is  held  out  to  the  righteous  of  companionship  with  God. 
"God  will  take  me."  The  problem  has  been  argued  and 
the  solution  found.  God  will  take  the  righteous.  The 
godiy  man  has  herein  his  compensation  for  the  earthly  loss 
and  reproach  caused  by  his  fidelity  to  God.  Theology  and 
experience  made  it  possible  for  the  people  of  God  even  in 
the  centuries  before  the  exile  to  grasp  the  hope  of  their 
continued  fellowship  with  God  in  the  future  life;  and  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  impulse  to  do  so  was  there. 

The  Hebrews  might  well  be  independent  of  the  thought 
of  the  world  in  the  development  of  this  doctrine,  for  they 
had  all  the  elements  of  it  in  their  own  noble  theology,  and 
the  impelhng  forces  thereto  emerged  in  their  individual  and 
national  experiences.  It  is,  however,  interesting- to  observe 
that  the  apprehension  of  this  truth  was  due  in  the  period 
before  the  exile,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
gentile  thought-  The  race  to  which  Abraham  belonged 
were  telling  in  story  the  translation  of  the  hero  of  the  flood 
to  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  the  Egyptians  were  teaching 
that  the  reward  of  righteous  living  on  earth  is  life  with  the 
gods  hereafter,  engaged  in  their  service,  with  renewed  fac- 
ulties and  bodily  powers. 

THE  VINDICATION  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS   AFTER  DEATH. 

In  Job  xix.  25-27  there  may  perhaps  be  a  reference  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body;  but  that  question  of  exegesis 
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does  not  demand  attention  now.  Common  to  the  divergent 
translations  represented  in  the  text  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
revised  version  is  the  assurance:  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth ;  and  tliat  he  will  at  last  (or  as  the  last  and  final 
participant)  arise  to  vindicate  me :  and  after  my  death  and 
the  decomposition  of  my  skin  I  shall  see  God." 

The  doctrine  of  the  moral  governmem  of  God.  which  was 
a  part  of  Israel's  creed  centuries  before  the  exile  (Gen. 
vi.  5;  x\Mii.  25).  underlies  this  triumphant  declaration  of 
Job-  A  perversion  of  this  doctrine  formed  the  preinise  in 
the  exhaustive  argument  that  was  carried  on  between  Job 
and  his  friends.  They  based  their  entire  reasoning  on  the 
assumption  that  all  human  suffering  is  a  punishment  for 
personal  sin.  Job's  friends  insisted  that  bis  grievous  afflict 
tions  were  clear  proof  of  guilt.  He  protested  his  innocence; 
but  he  could  not  answer  the  argument,  for  his  premise  was 
at  first  the  same  as  theirs.  Still  he  knew  that  their  accusa- 
tion was  untrue.  He  was  conscious  of  his  integrity;  and 
he  could  at  length  only  declare  that,  although  God  was 
thrusting  him  down  to  the  grave  (xiii.  15,  16;  xvii.  i; 
xix.  6),  yet  he  was  innocent  of  crime  (xvi.  16,  17)  :  and 
his  innocence  was  known  to  God  (xvi.  19-21),  and  would 
eventually  be  made  manifest  by  the  Lord  and  be  himself 
would  know  of  his  vindication  (xix.  25-27). 

Job's  faith,  though  it  was  not  formulated  in  his  words, 
was  contained  in  all  its  essentials  in  the  Egyptian  teaching 
that  at  death  the  soul  of  man  passed  into  the  presence  of  the 
forty-two  gods  and  the  heart  of  the  deceased  was  weighed 
before  them  in  the  Scales  over  against  righteousness.  The 
earthly  life  was  brought  into  judgment  and  its  morality 
determined.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  guilty  and  the  justification  of  the  righteous.  It 
was  practically  a  vindication  of  the  righteous  after  death. 
Job's  discovery  of  the  truth,  in  whatever  age  of  the  world 
he  lived,  was  not  in  advance  of  contemporary  thought.  But 
whether  it  was  suggested  by  Egyptian  teaching  or  not,  it 
had  its  own  doctrinal  foundation ;  it  rested  definitely  on  the 
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truth  that  God  is  just,  and  it  was  wrought  out  of  that  truth 
under  the  stress  of  suffering  while  conscious  of  innocence. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

"Thy  dead  [O  Jehovah]  shall  live",  exclaims  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel,  "my  dead  bodies  shall  arise ;  .  .  .  for  thy 
dew  shall  be  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast 
forth  the  dead"  (Is.  xxv\.  19). 

These  words  of  the  godly  remnant  of  Israel  have  been 
understood  (i)  Figuratively:  God  will  raise  his  people 
from  the  dust  of  degradation  and  oppression,  and  restore 
them  from  exile  as  from  a  grave,  where  they  had  long 
seemed  dead  (Alexander,  Reuss.  Delitzsch).  (2)  Liter- 
ally; and  this  either  as  a  hope  or  prayer  (Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Oehler,  Dillmann,  Driver)  or  as  an  assurance  (Delitzsch, 
Cheyne)  that  God  will  call  the  dead  members  of  the  nation 
to  life  again,  to  increase  the  population  of  the  kingdom  and 
share  in  Us  duties  and  privileges. 

The  literal  interpretation  yields  a  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  righteous.  Such  a  doctrine,  whether  ex- 
pressed by  the  prophet  in  this  passage  or  not,  was  not  inop- 
portune as  early  as  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  For 
the  resurrection  is  thought  of  by  the  prophet  as  effected  by 
the  creative  power  of  God,  comparable  to  the  influence  of 
the  reviving  dew,  and  thus  the  conception  is  akin  to  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  recorded  in  Gen.  xxii.  5,  that  though  he 
obeyed  the  divine  command  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  burnt 
offering,  yet  God  would  enable  him  to  return  with  the  lad. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Israelites  could  also 
point  to  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Ehsha  and  tell  of  the 
dead  brought  to  life  again,  of  corpses  reanimated.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Semites  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  release 
from  sheol.  To  be  sure,  it  was  sometimes  a  myth,  in  which 
the  processes  of  nature  were  described  under  the  gfuise  of 
persons;  but  even  so  it  was  talk  of  the  potent  influence  of 
the  gods  to  secure  deliverance  from  sheol,  and  it  kept  the 
thought  suggestively  before  the  minds  of  men.     So,  too. 
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was  the  possibility  of  a.  return  dreamt  of  when  men  spoke 
of  the  water  of  life  that  was  kept  in  sheol,  and  which, 
sprinkled  upon  the  deceased,  enabled  them  to  go  back  to 
the  land  of  the  living.  And  the  thought  of  the  possible 
return  of  the  dead,  and  of  divine  power  as  the  effective 
means,  found  clear  expression  when  the  goddess  of  the 
nether  world  is  made  in  the  story  to  threaten  to  brings  the 
dead  from  the  grave.  The  prophet  does  not  go  beyond 
this  thought  when,  strong  in  his  faith  in  Jehovah's  omnipo- 
tence, his  jurisdiction  over  sheol.  his  loving  kindness  to  his 
people,  and  his  ultimate  vindication  of  their  cause,  he  de- 
clares: "Thy  dead,  O  Jehovah,  shall  live;  my  dead  bodies 
shall  arise." 


THE  DOOM  DF  THE  UNGODLY. 

"And  they  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me:  for  their 
worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched;  and 
they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh." 

This  scene,  described  in  Is.  3xvi.  24,  is  not  located  in  the 
underworld,  but  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  in  the  new 
world  of  the  future  (vs.  6.  20;  comp.  "worship  before  me". 
vs.  23V  The  corpses  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  are  lying 
unburied  round  about  Jerusalem,  being  continually  eaten 
by  worms  and  burning  forever  in  the  fires  of  the  scavengers ; 
an  enduring  and  terrible  spectacle  to  the  godly,  which  bears 
witness  day  and  right  that  the  wicked  have  been  completely 
Overthrown  and  that  their  destruction  is  everlasting.  The 
prophet  speaks  of  eternal  doom.  He  says  nothing  of 
torment:  and  that  he  had  penal  pains  in  mind  cannot  be 
affirmed.  He  exhibits  pictorially  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness  and  the  eternal  overthrow 
of  its  foes ;  and  he  also  sets  forth  by  his  picture  that  these 
things  are  not  hidden  from  the  inhabitants  of  Zion,  but 
come  under  their  observation.  It  is  a  grand,  though  ghastly, 
picture;  and  the  portrayal  retains  its  aptness  to  delineate 
the  doom  of  the  ungodly  even  after  the  particulars  of  their 
punishment  become  apprehended. 


FUTURE   LIFE   IN    HEBREW   THOUGHT 
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GLOOMY  THOUGHTS  OF  SHEOL. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  retrogression  of  doctrine  after 
these  advances.  The  creed  was  standard.  It  bore  the 
stamp  of  prophetic  authority  and  was  imbedded  in  irre- 
futable lo^c.  But  the  creed  did  not  dispel  the  gloom  of 
sheol  from  the  mind  of  every  man.  It  was  not  the  creed, 
however,  that  was  at  fauU ;  the  hindrance  lay  in  the  man. 
For  the  wicked  the  future  world  still  had  its  terrors.  They 
knew  that  they  would  still  be  under  the  searching  gaze  of 
God,  that  his  eye  would  be  fixed  upon  their  guilt,  and  that 
his  power  would  reach  to  them.  The  stories  of  the  Semites 
might,  perhaps,  also  cause  them  anxiety,  which  told  of  a 
prison  in  sheol  and  disease  and  degradation  for  those  who 
offended  the  ruler  of  the  place,  They  had.  too.  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  Eg;>-ptians  that  character  in  this  life  deter- 
mines destiny  in  the  world  to  come.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising were  the  voice  of  despair  heard  in  Israel  when  the 
conscience  was  ill  at  ease. 

But  the  wicked  were  not  alone  in  failing  to  derive  com- 
fort from  Israel's  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  There  were 
skeptics  in  Israel,  and  in  some  of  the  literature  it  is  intended 
to  let  the  voice  of  skepticism  be  heard.  Then  there  were 
godly  men  who  were  spiritually  dull.  Their  experience  in 
life  had  not  forced  them  to  throw  themselves  for  succor 
on  God  alone,  had  not  compelled  them  to  find  their  solace 
in  the  truths  of  religion,  had  not  brought  the  unseen  world 
into  the  foreground  of  their  hopes.  Their  need  to  obtain 
stretigth  for  the  present  from  the  truth  concerning  the 
future  world  was  not  pressing,  and  consequently  their 
thought  had  not  been  directed  to  the  world  to  come  and 
their  view  of  it  was  not  clear.  And  there  were  men  of  keen 
spiritual  vision  who  yet  felt  dismay  at  the  approach  of 
death.  There  is  here  no  denial  of  the  ultimate  bliss  that 
awaits  the  people  of  God.  But  the  gloom  of  sheol  was  still 
lying  like  a  pall  over  the  hearts  of  men,  with  its  check  upon 
htiman  activity  and  its  blasting  of  earthly  hopes..  The  pious 
Israelite  might  have  believed  that  he  would  be  with  God  and 
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be  the  recipient  of  divine  loving-kindness  in  the  future  life, 
and  yet  have  dreaded  sheol.  Does  the  true  Christian  man 
oi  to-day  amidst  the  fuU  light  of  the  gospel,  when  like 
Hezekiah  he  is  brought  to  the  v«rge  of  the  grave  in  the 
noontide  of  his  days,  with  a  family  dependent  upon  him, 
with  grave  national  affairs  resting  upon  his  shoulders,  or 
the  determination  of  the  religious  life  of  his  people  for 
years  to  come  in  his  hands,  never  think  of  the  inability  of 
men  in  slieol?  Do  Christians  never  earnestly  plead  with 
God  for  a  furtlier  lease  of  life  and  opportiinitj-  to  labor? 
We  know  that  they  do.  The  Saints  of  the  Old  Testament 
often  mean  just  what  Christ  meanl  when  he  said :  "The 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 

These  different  classes  of  men.  and  these  various  causes 
for  dismay  at  the  approach  of  death,  must  be  duly  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  every  utterance  concerning  the 
future  world,  else  the  would-be  interpreter  will  surely  go 
astray ;  and  also  the  period  in  the  creedal  history  of  Israel 
when  the  cry  of  despair  arose.  The  expositor  and  the  critic 
must  discriminate.  Does  the  cry  come  from  the  time  before 
these  higher  stages  of  teaching  had  been  reached  by  psalmists 
and  prophets?  In  point  of  fact,  the  cry  may  be  a  mark  of 
the  early  date  of  the  literature  in  which  it  is  heard.  Does  the 
complaint  proceed  from  the  wicked,  or  from  a  skeptic,  or 
from  a  man  of  little  knowledge  of  doctrine,  or  from  one 
whose  work  in  the  world  is  of  great  moment  and  is  yet 
undone?  For  the  apprehension  of  all  the  truths  regarding 
sheol  which  have  been  mentioned  there  was  adequate  oppor- 
tunity in  the  period  of  Israel's  creedal  growth  before  the 
advent  of  the  Persians.  Notwithstanding  the  creed,  there 
was  faltering  faith  on  the  part  of  some  and  a  reluctance 
to  die.    But  this  is  explicable. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


AUTONOMY  IN  ETHICS. 

Objection  is  frequently  raised  on  philosophical  grounds, 
to  the  idea  of  a  specifically  Christian  ethics.  As  an  emin-eiit 
professor  once  put  it;  "I  do  not  recognize  a  distinction 
between  Christian  ethics  and  philosophical  ethics.  There 
can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  only  one  true  science  of  ethics. 
I  teach,  I  hope,  in  my  class-room  Christian  ethics.  At  all 
events  Christianity  has  no  claim  to  set  up  3  system  of  ethics 
of  its  own,  outside  of  and  distinct  from  philosophical  ethics.'' 

The  question  here  raised  is  only  a  branch  of  a  wider 
question,  viz. :  Can  there  be  a  satisfactory  treatment  of 
ethics  which  bases  on  reason  only  and  separates  morality 
from  religion? 

Philosophy  not  infrequently,  indeed  commonly,  has  at- 
tempted to  set  up  an  autonomous  ethical  .system  based  on 
reason,  which  dispenses  with  relig;ion,  and,  of  course,  with 
aid  from  the  Christian  rclif^ion.  altogether.  As  Martcnsen 
says:  "While  religion  without  morality  cannot  in  our  day 
sunt  upon  many  advocates,  morality  without  religion  finds 
no  lack  of  such."'  This  lays  the  foundation  for  a  broad 
distinction  between  philosophical  ethics  and  Christian  ethics 
which  may  be  stated  at  tlie  outset. 

The  first  and  all  important  element  in  this  distinction  is 
connected  with  the  relation  of  the  moral  subject  to  God.  It 
is  the  reference  to  God  which,  first  of  all,  differentiates 
philosophical  ethics — the  ethics  of  the  moral  pliilosophy 
ciass-room — from  the  ethics  of  religion  in  their  respective 
judgments  upon  conduct.  Moral  science  like  religion  works 
with  the  ideas  of  law  and  duty,  of  right  and  wrong;  but  its 
standard  is  tlie  law  of  reason  or  conscience,  and,  so  far  as  it 
keeps  within  its  sphere  as  philosophy  it  does  not  go  outside 


'  Chri^lin"  Eihiis,  p.  tj.  The  same  writer  observes  that  histcry 
everywhere  corroborates  ihc  a.-saenion  that  abstract  autonomic  morality 
only  appears  at  those  seasons  when  there  is  also  religious  decay  (p.  17). 
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of  that  law.  Kant,  e.  g-,  finds  in  humanity  what  he  caJIs  a 
morally  legislating  reason.  Reason  on  its  practice  side  as 
distinct  from  its  theoretical  activity  prescribes  laws  to  con- 
duct which  carry  with  them  their  own  authority.  The  cate- 
gorical imperative  of  the  practical  reason  is  the  final  word 
on  the  question  of  duty.  Reason,  on  this  view  of  Kant's, 
leg-islates  within  the  soul  by  its  own  right.  The  human 
mind  gives  law  to  itself.  The  will  of  God  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  To  act  from  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
simple  reverence  for  the  law  as  revealed  in  reason  would 
be  to  introduce  a  foreign  or  heterogeneous  element  which 
would  vitiate  the  purity  of  the  moral  act 

But  ju5t  here  is  the  broad  distinction  from  the  ethics  of 
religion.  What  philosophical  ethics  does  not  do.  or  refuses 
to  do,  is  to  bring  deeds  into  the  Hght  of  God's  judgment  or 
regard  them,  if  evil,  as  offenses  against  Him. 

Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  starting  point  in  the 
thought  of  God-  It  views  the  world  and  man  as  part  of  it 
in  the  relation  of  dependence  on  God ;  it  contemplates  every- 
thing in  that  light.  The  effect  on  the  ethical  side  is  ob- 
vious. Moral  science  grounds  ethics  in  the  law  of  reason; 
religion  on  the  other  hand  views  moral  law  itself  as  ema- 
nating from  God,  and  having  its  ground  in  His  essential 
Being.  It  brings  conduct,  and  behind  conduct  the  state  of 
tile  heart  into  the  light  of  the  divine  holiness.  It  judges  of 
the  quality  of  the  wrong  deed  by  its  contrariety  to  the  divine 
purity,  and  its  enormity  as  disobedience  to  the  divine  will. 
Every  term  in  tKe  ethical  vocabulary  now  assamies  a  new 
meaning.  Duty  is  no  longer  obedience  to  an  abstract  law, 
but  is  obedience  to  God  whose  moral  will  the  law  expresses. 
Obligation  and  responsibility  become  obligation  to  do  God's 
win  and  accountability  to  Him.  Sin  is  not  simply  violation 
of  moral  law  but  violation  of  duty  towards  God.  offence 
against  Him,  "Against  Thee,  Thee  only  have  I  sinned." 
(Ps.  li,  4.)  We  cannot  indeed  properly  speak  of  sin  except 
in  the  sphere  of  religion;  and  only  that  religion  can  yield 
an  adequate  idea  of  sin  whichj  like  the  Christian,  is  based 


ETHICS 


I  a  right  conception  of  God  as  the  All-holy  and  the  All- 
good-  There  is  one  word  of  which  philosophical  ethics 
does  not  know  the  meaning — the  word  holiness.  Religion 
gives  that  word  its  significance  by  irtterpretmg  it  to  mean 
ethical  purity  like  to  God's. 

With  this  first  distinction  between  philosophical  and 
Christian  ethics  there  necessarily  go  others.  For  instance 
philosophical  ethics  does  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  reach 
beyond  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellow-men.  The  ethics  of  religion  on  the  other  hand 
discloses  a  new  set  of  duties,  those  which  man  owes  to  God. 
Take  up  any  text-book  on  ordinary  ethics:  you  find  the 
sphere  of  duties  divided  into  duties  to  self  and  duties  to  one 
another,  God  being  left  out  of  account,  there  is  no  special 
class  of  duties  which  relate  directly  to  God.  Ehity  is  com- 
pleted when  we  have  discharged  our  obligations  in  the  two 
above-named  directions.  But  religion,  starting  from  the 
standpoint  of  dependence  upon  God,  goes  far  beyond  this. 
If  we  stand  in  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  far  more  fun- 
damently  do  we  stand  in  relation  to  God,  and  owe  to  Him 
our  love,  trust  and  obedience.  Nay,  our  duties  to  our 
fcUow-men  will  not,  from  the  religious  point  of  view  be 
rightly  discharged  unless  this  higher  duty  to  God  is  fnl- 
filled.  To  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  strength 
and  mind- — ^this,  Jesiis  says,  is  the  first  and  great  coinnmnd- 
ment;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself/XM^^I^t.  xxii.  39.).  In  brief,  philo- 
sophical ethics  takes  no  acount  of  such  duties  as  love  to  God, 
reverence  to  God,  worship  of  God,  prayer,  while  this  relation 
to  God  is  the  vital  breath  of  Christian  ethics.  What  would 
the  ethics  of  Jesus  be,  if  cut  off  from  the  life  He  lived  m 
the  Father? 

To  note  only  one  other  distinction  between  the  ethics  of 
the  schools  and  Christian  ethics ;  the  former  treats  human 
nature  in  light  of  its  essential  constitution,  not  of  its  actual 
condition;  it  treats  man  as  if  he  were  in  a  normal  state; 
regards  him  as  a  being  constituted  for  the  practice  of  virtue 
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OfOipf  Cn  Mchir  Mwniinii^  n  tt>  be  tn  317  ui^iik  paBBNit 
The  attempt  m  alrearljr  §aicl  has  often  Inn  made  to  br  down 
the  fine*  rW  an  »nonofnn<tM  morality — the  whole  htsconr  oE 
phil«'«<'»fihy.  nearljr.  in  an  iThtMraiion  of  that  aiiempt.  It  is 
Men  in  itt  v;in<'nn  ffrrms  in  Socrates,  with  his  giuuiMting 
of  mofaliiy  in  rijfht  knowferlgc.  in  Aristotfe,  in  the  bter 
St'fical  nn/I  F.pnrurean  nchooU;  and  the  whole  cmrse  of 
nK>*lern  ethical  phil'-snphy.  with  slight  exceptioas.  is  gov- 
enwl  ly  rlie  name  attempt.  We  need  not  do  more  than 
refer  io  the  variottn  fomn«  of  the  intellectual,  sentimental. 
utilitnrian.  rvohitionary,  and  ideatistic  schools.  The  view 
here  taken  '\^^  that  an  adequate  ground  for  morality  being 
diKWvercfl  in  man'i  own  nature,  there  is  no  need  lor  going 
higher  or  deeper,  and  religion  may  be  dispensed  with  as 
something  iuiwrfltintis.  tn  a  Inie  morality,  if  indeed  not  a 
himlrance  t'^  the  rralizntinn  of  tlie  highest  form  of  it.  At 
first  sik''*  nlf*'^  there  Hcem*  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  in 
this  view,  and  various  reasons  may  be  alleged  in  support 
of  it.     I'or— 

t.  It  in  admitted  by  all  schools  and  specially  in  the  higher 
schools,  that  the  ideas  of  duty  and  obligation  in  man  have 
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a  relative  independence  of  religion.  They  have  their 
ground  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  itself  and  are 
as  inseparable  from  man  as  reason  itself.  This  is  some- 
times expressed  by  speaking  of  the  indestructibility  of 
conscience,  A  man  may  continue  to  possess  these  ideas 
even  though  he  lose  his  faith  in,  or  deny  God  Himself,  We 
speak  sometimes  of  a  moral  proof  of  God's  existence.  This 
is  a  proof  drawn  from  the  consciousness  of  moral  law 
within  ourselves.  But  the  very  foundation  of  such  a  proof 
is  our  consciousness  of  this  moral  law.  which  therefore 
antecedes  the  idea  of  God  we  derive  from  it.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  urged,  if  such  a  substratum  of  moral  knowledge 
exists  in  human  nature,  should  it  not  be  the  basis  of  a 
morality  which  is  independent  of  relation  to  God? 

2.  It  will  be  granted  that  even  if  we  think  of  moral  laws 
as  deriving  their  sanction  from  divine  command,  it  is  still 
not  God's  will  which  makes  an  act  right  or  wrong,  but  rather 
the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the  act  which  causes  God  to 
will  it.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  old  scholastic  question! — 
Is  a  thing  right  because  God  wills  it?  Or  does  God  will  it 
because  it  is  right?  Most  will  be  agreed  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  view.  This  also  is  the  Bible  standpoint.  "The 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness"  (Ps.  xi.  7).  Ri^ht- 
eusness  is  here  regarded  as  something:  that  has  a  being 
of  its  own :  which  is  not  made  by  God.  but  is  loved  by 
Him.  What  then  is  the  foundation  of  this  right  which  is 
recognized  but  not  created  by  God?  And  may  philosophy 
not  say,  If  reason  can  get  at  that  foundation,  will  it  not 
afford  an  adequate  basis  for  morality,  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  will  of  God  ? 

3.  Yet  another  fact  may  be  pointed  to,  via:  that  the 
moral  idea  within  certain  limits,  does  exist  as  a  natural 
possession  of  men  apart  from  religion.  We  see  this  both 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  modem  philosophies.  We  see  it 
also  in  the  case  of  many  who  have  high  ethical  Ideals — 
who  are  upright,  truthful,  affectionate,  loyal,  patriotic,  in 
whom  there  is  a  high  sense  of  honor — but  whom  we  cannot 
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call  religious.  It  is  ind^d  possible  to  say  of  many  such  per- 
sons tiiat  they  live  in  a  Christian  environment,  have  received 
an  early  Christian  tra.ining,  are  unconsciously  moulded  by 
Christian  ideas  and  influences^  and  in  any  case  are  controlled 
and  restrained  by  the  customs  and  opinions  of  a  Christian 
society.  This  is  true,  but,  if  we  turn  to  religions  outside 
the  Bible,  we  find  very  remarkable  developments  of  the 
same  thing.  This  is  what  the  study  of  ethnic  religions  is 
constantly  teaching  us.  In  early  Egypt  for  example,  we 
have  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-hotep  and  the  Negative  Con- 
fession of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  In  Zoroastrianism  we 
have  the  ideas  of  the  conflict  of  a  good  and  evil  principle, 
and  of  a  final  victory  for  the  good.  In  Confucian  ethics 
we  have  many  excellent  moral  precepts.  So  in  Buddhism 
with  its  remarkably  high  ethical  code,  and  yet  in  this  system 
there  is  no  God.  Here  then  is  a  testimony  beyond  dispute 
to  the  reality  of  morality^  and  its  ground  in  human  nature; 
but  may  it  not  be  argued  that  it  shows  also  the  possibility  of 
a.n  autonomous  morality — a  morality  independent  of  reli- 
gion. May  not  an  Ethical  Society  suffice  instead  of  a 
Church  ? 

All  this  which  has  been  advanced  is  m  itself  true  and  may 
be  granted  unreservedly.  But  the  matter  may  be  looked  at 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  then  it  may  come  to  be 
perceived  that  this  conception  of  an  autonomous  morality  is, 
when  closely  regarded,  manifoldly  defective  and  inadequate, 
needs  imperatively  to  be  vitalized  from  a  higher  source,  and 
Only  when  taken  up  into  a  higher  relation,  that  of  religion, 
obtains  the  power  needed  to  sustain  iu  to  give  it  the 
breadth  adequate  to  man's  need  and  to  make  it  a  living 
reality  in  human  hearts.  This  may  be  briefly  illustrated 
in  light  of  what  was  formerly  advanced  on  the  relations 
of  religon  and  morality. 

I.  Such  a  view  of  morality  as  is  now  indicated  is 
defective  because  it  goes  on  the  assumption — a  false  one  to 
begin  with — that  man's,  nature  is  something  rounded  ofl 
and  complete  in  itself:  that  man  is  a  self-sufficing,  self-dc- 
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pendent  being,  and  can  wisely,  or  successfully  live  his  life 
on  a  basis  of  self-sufficiency.  But  against  this  view  of 
human  nature  every  consideration  of  reason  and  religion 
cries  aloud.  Man  has  only  to  be  studied  as  he  appears  in 
history  to  sliow  that  he  is  not  a  self-sufficing  being.  He  is 
a  lacing  who  in  the  deepest  ground  of  his  consciousness 
feels  himself  to  be  dependent  on  a  higher  power  or  powers. 
On  this  consciousness  of  man's  dependence  on  a  higher 
power,  all  religion  rests.  The  question  then  arises — What 
is  the  nature  of  this  power  on  which  man  feels  himself 
dependent?  Here  theism — not  to  speak  of  the  Christian 
revelation — comes  iti  witii  its  assertion  that  this  power  is 
the  Living,  Personal  God.  Of  course  the  grounds  of  this 
theistic  interpretation  of  the  Universe  may  be  challenged ; 
but  at  least  it  is  evident  that  for  him  who  accepts  this  theistic 
position,  the  problem  of  ethics  must  undergo  a  complete 
transformation.  It  is  not  open  any  longer  to  treat  man, 
or  for  man  to  treat  himself,  as  if  he  had  no  relation  of 
dependence  on  God,  as  if  he  were  sufficient  for  himself. 
That  relation  of  tkpendence  must  now  be  devoutly  acknowl- 
edged. More  still,  a  certain  attitude  of  soul  is  now  a  duty 
of  the  being  towards  God.  The  God  on  whom  he  depends 
ought  plainly  to  be  the  center  of  his  life,  the  object  of  his 
reverence,  trust,  love  and  worship.  The  powers  derived 
from  God  must  now  be  used  as  given  for  God's  ends  and 
not  for  man's  own,  are  to  be  used,  as  we  say,  for  God's 
glory.  Morality  in  the  nature  of  the  case  has  already 
become  merged  in  religion. 

2.  There  is  another  and  yet  deeper  consideration  in 
which  philosophy  comes  to  our  aid.  The  old  Stoics  already 
took  a  great  step  in  rising  from  reason  in  man  to  the  thought 
of  a  universal  world-reason,  and  the  best  philosophy  of  our 
own  time  agrees  with  this  in  recognizing  t)iat  reason  in  man 
both  on  its  theoretical  and  practical  sides  is  only  construable 
on  the  assumption  of  a  rational  basis  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  This  means  that  the  ethical  ideal  in  man  with  its 
unconditional  claim  on  man's  obedience,  rests  ultimately  on 
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the  fact  of  an  ethical  power  at  the  basis  of  the  universe. 
One  starts  no  doubt  from  the  ethical  ideal  in  conscience,  but 
the  ethical  ideal  in  conscience  is  not  its  own  explanation. 
It  drives  us  back  as  before  on  the  power  on  which  our  whole 
being  depends,  and  is  itself  one  of  the  surest  grounds  of  our 
assurance,  that  this  power  is  Personal,  and  ethically  good. 
An  impersonal  reason  may  as  an  abstraction  be  thought  of, 
but  an  impersonal  ethical  power  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Ethical  quality  is  an  attribute  only  of  personality.  Com- 
bined with  the  theism  formerly  reached,  we  have  now  the 
idea  of  dependence  on  God  as  a  Being,  ethically  good  or 
holy.  This  still  further  transforms  the  conception  of  mo- 
rality, and  indisfiolubly  binds  it  together  with -religion. 

3,.  Suppose  now  it  be  replied,  All  this  is  transcendental 
metapliysic  in  which  the  educated  mind  has  no  interest ;  if 
we  reject  it  and  prefer  to  walk  on  our  own  feet  as  moral 
beings,  what  worse  are  we  off?  It  might  be  replied  (i), 
that  if  God  exists  it  is  hardly  in  one's  option  to  decline  to 
take  up  his  due  relation  to  Him.  and  great  responsibility 
rests  on  the  man  who  does  this.  But  the  further  reply 
is,  (2),  that  the  result  is  not  the  same.  Revert  for  a  moment 
to  the  former  assumption  that  there  is  a  Personal  Living 
God  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  live  in  daily,  hourly  depen- 
dence on  Him,  The  question  is — Is  it  the  same  to  a  man's 
moral  life  whether  he  does  this  or  not?  That  question  has 
only  to  be  asked  to  be  answered.  Take  it  first,  generally. 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose  a  being  like  man  living  in  true  de- 
pendence on  God  without  the  result  being  new  light  to  his 
mind.new  power  to  his  will,  new  support  in  temptation,  new 
elevation  of  his  feelings  and  purification  of  his  affections. 
Or  take  it,  next,  on  grounds  of  actual  experience.  Here 
everyone  must  speak  for  himself,  but  at  least  those  who 
claim  the  higher  blessing  from  religion,  have  the  experience 
of  all  the  ages — of  psalmists,  of  prophets,  of  apostles,  of 
saints  in  all  ages  and  generations — to  back  them  up  in  their 
assertion.  The  question  in  short  returns  to  this,  was  man 
as  created  ever  intended  to  be  a  self-sufficing  unit,  living  for 
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himself,  and  to  himself?  Or  was  he  tntended  to  live  hia 
life  in  dependence  on  God,  drawing  daily  his  supplies  of 
grace  and  strength  from  Him.  According  to  the  answer 
given  to  that  question  will  one  judge  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  right  human  U  fe  apart  from  religion. 

4,  The  subject  need  not  be  pursued  much  further,  but 
the  tina.1  remark  may  be  made  that  the  fatal  weakness  of 
every  morality  divorced  from  religion  has  shewn  itself  to  He 
in  a  lack  of  power.  Individuals  here  and  there  may  main- 
tain a  relatively  high  level  of  thought  and  inspiration,  but 
even  they  will  confess  how  little  inward  power  they  are 
conscious  of  possessing;  and  the  ideals  they  cherish  have  no 
power  over  the  masses  of  mankind.  A  purely  preceptive 
morality  has  always  this  weakness.  Law  alone  could  not 
save  Israel  even  with  faith  in  Jehovah  behind  it.  Paul 
found  that  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  was  present  with 
him.  (Rom.  vii.  21.).  In  Chinese  Confucianism,  in  Budd- 
hism, in  the  ethics  of  ancient  religions,  it  is  the  same. 
Only  through  the  supernatural  reinforcement  furnished  by 
religion  and  peculiarly  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  the  moral 
commandment  be  made  a  living  reality.  Only  through  His 
Spirit  is  the  righteousness  of  the  law  fulfilled  in  those  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.     (Rom.  viii.  4). 

Glasgowj  Scotland.  James  Orr. 
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The  point  of  view  of  the  present  student  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  is  quite  different  from  that  of  fifty  years 
ago.  For  one  thing,  he  is  more  wary  in  accepting:  the 
statements  of  the  fathers  on  cliufch  usages,  having  found 
that  ingenious  citation  from  their  writings  may  be  made 
to  prove  the  wildest  theory.  It  is  realized  now  that  the 
church  fathers,  particularly  in  the  early  period,  are  rarely 
completely  unprejudiced  in  their  allusions  to  Christian  belief 
and  practice,  and  that  they  are  frequently  contradictory  in 
their  statementSt  The  dictionaries  of  Christian  antiquities, 
once  of  the  type  of  Bingham's  Origim's  (which  is  still  repre- 
sented by  Smith)  and  based  on  the  evidence  afforded  by 
patristic  literature,  must  now  conform  to  the  high  standard 
set  by  that  latest  product  of  Benedictine  learning,  Cabrol's 
Dictiommrc  de  I'archeohgie  Chretiennc  et  de  la  liUirgie, 
whose  profuse  illustrations  testify  to  the  predominant  part 
played  by  the  archfeologiat  in  the  composition  of  the  articles. 
Christian  archaeology  has  in  fact  lately  come  into  its  own, 
and  the  catacombs  are  nearly  as  often  appealed  to  now. 
to  prove  a  point  in  ecclesiastical  origins,  as  Tertullian  or 
Clement  of  Alexandria. 

The  reason  for  this  is  of  course  the  immense  extension 
which  our  knowledge  of  early  Christian  monuments  has 
received  in  recent  years.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  work  of 
the  great  De  Rossi  to  say  that  the  thirteen  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  author  of  Roma  Sotteranca 
have  more  than  quadrupled  the  monumental  material  which 
he  collected  in  the  course  of  his  laborious  life.  For  in- 
stance, although  much  has  been  written  on  early  Christian 
pai^nting,  there  were  no  accurate  copies  of  the  frescoes  in 
the  Roman  catacombs  until  Mgr.  Wilpert  brought  out  the 
magnificent  plates  of  his  Pttture  delle  Catacombe  romane 
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(Rome,  1903).  Delattre.  Monceatix  and  others  have 
recently  made  us  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
African  church,  and  expeditions  like  that  sent  by  Princeton 
to  Syria  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  early  Christianity 
in  the  country  where  the  Christian  name  was  first  spoken. 
The  French  School  at  Athens  has  promised  a  complete 
Corpus  of  Greek  Christian  Inscriptions,  while  we  already 
have  a  special  collection  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  of 
Africa  by  Monceaiix.  The  "Acta  Sanctorum,"  a  fruitful 
source  of  information  about  early  Christianity  which  was 
long  neglected  because  these  Acts  were  supposed  to  be 
generally  corrupt,  have  been  put  through  a  sifting  process, 
chiefly  by  the  Jesuit  successors  of  Bollandus  and  the  schol- 
ars of  the  French  School  in  Rome.  The  result  has  been  a 
vindication  of  some  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  their 
entirety,  while  a  framework  of  fact  can  be  traced  in  nearly 
every  one.  All  this  vast  material  is  contained  in  the  Bol- 
landist  edition  of  the  Ada  Sojtcforunt,  now  approaching 
completion,  and  is  supplemented  by  volumes  of  scholarly 
commentary  in  the  Attalecfa  BoHondiana. 

Historians  of  the  early  church,  being  now  able  to  control 
the  statements  of  the  fathers  by  comparing  them  with  the 
unequivocal  expressions  of  Christian  belief  and  practice 
contained  in  monuments  like  the  catacomb  paintings,  sar- 
cophagi and  inscriptions,  may  generalize  to  some  purpose. 
Two  conchtsions  of  far-reaching  importance  have  been 
added  to  their  data  by  the  entrance  of  archaeology  into 
the  field.  One  was  elicited  by  Le  Blant  from  the  sculptured 
reliefs  of  the  sarcophagi  of  Southern  Gaul,  which  prove 
that  the  ideas  of  the  early  Christian,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  way  in  which  they  expressed  them  on  their 
tombs,  were  formed  by  the  evcry-day  ritual  of  the  church 
and  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  doctrinal  utterances  of 
the  fathers.  The  other  conclusion  may  not  be  altogether 
new,  but  has  only  recently  been  completely  demonstrated. 
and  has  reference  to  the  different  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Christianity  of  the  fourth  from  that  of  the 
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first  three  centmies.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  spirit- 
ual symbolism  which  animated  Christian  art  in  the  first 
three  centuries  and  reduced  it  to  a  kind  of  pictorial  alphabet 
with  which  to  write  a  very  limited  number  of  conceptions — 
priiicipally  two,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ofd  Testament  by  the 
New.  and  the  future  life — was  replaced  in  the  fourth 
century  paintings  and  reliefs  by  didactic  motifs  and  a  pref- 
erence for  historical  and  dogmatic  subjects.  So  too,  the 
efforts  of  half  a  dozen  students  of  architecture  to  show  a 
continuity  in  the  development  of  the  basilica  form  of  the 
Christian  church  have  amounted  to  nothing,  and,  as  no  one 
has  been  able  to  find  a  real  basilica  which  antedates  Con- 
stantine,  the  old  assumption  that  the  form  was  first  produced 
in  his  reign  has  now  became  practically  a  certainty.  Such 
facts  point  to  a  thorough  transformation  of  Christianity, 
at  least  in  its  outward  manifestations,  after  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  and  should  warn  us  against  insisting  too  much 
on  the  modem  principle  of  historical  unity  in  tracing-  the 
development  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  effect  on  the  church  of  the  momentous  events  of 
Constantine's  reign  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
for  I  hope  to  show,  by  a  brief  review  of  the  present 
archaeological  evidence  on  the  antiquity  of  saint-worship, 
that  the  essential  features  of  the  cult  were  all  dereloped  in 
the  fourth  century  and  are  directly  traceable  to  forces  re- 
leased by  Constantine's  recognition  of  Qiristianity. 

The  features  of  saint-worship  may  be  said  to  be  five  in 
number:  (i)  the  commemoration  of  the  saint,  or  the  cele- 
bration of  his  day,  (a)  the  invocation  of  the  saint  for 
spiritual  or  material  aid,  (3,)  the  representation  of  the  saint 
in  art  as  an  object  of  worship,  (4)  the  attribution  to  the 
saint  of  superhuman  qualities  such  as  ubiquity  and  power 
over  nature,  and  (5)  the  worship  of  relics.  The  first, 
which  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  saint-worship,  is  a  cus- 
tom as  old  as  the  persecutions;  but  while  some  traces  of  the 
invocation  of  saints  may  be  detected  in  the  third  century, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  usage  became  fixed  in  the 
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fourth,  and  that  the  same  period  witnessed  the  addition  of 
the  other  features,  images,  superhuman  attributes,  and  relic 
worship. 

The  great  body  of  Christian  saints  is  made  up  of  the 
martyrs  who  fell  in  the  persecution  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies. It  is  obvious  that  the  hves  and  heroic  deatlis  of 
these  early  witnesses  were  the  source  of  keenest  interest 
and  inspiration  to  the  faithful.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  we  are  told  by  the  Liber  Pontificaiis 
that  Clement.  Bishop  of  Rome,  charged  his  notaries  in  each 
of  the  seven  ecclesiastical  regions  of  the  city  to  collect  the 
histories  of  the  martyrs.'  Duchesne  doubts  whether  the 
Liber  Poniificalis  is  correct  in  assigning  such- functions  to 
these  notaries,  in  view  of  other  facts  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  Gesta  Marlyrorutn  were  not  looked  after  as  care- 
fully in  Rome  as  elsewhere.  But  early  collections  of  the 
"Acta"  are  well  attested  for  Africa  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  East,  The  Christian  community  at  Lyons  in  GauU 
which  suffered  terribly  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  which  Eusebius  has 
preserved  for  us,  in  which  they  describe  their  trials  and 
losses  during  the  persecution."  Such  letters  were  no  doubt 
read  in  the  course  of  the  service,  like  the  New  Testament 
Epistles,  and  possibly  received  like  them  a  place  in  the  early 
liturgy.  When  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  cited  for 
the  first  time  before  the  proconsul  during  the  persecution  of 
Valerian  in  257  A.  D.,  he  sent  a  letter  describing  his  exam- 
ination to  the  Christian  confessors  in  the  mines  of  Signs  in 
Numidia  and  we  have  the  epistle  which  they  wrote  in  reply 
thanking  him  for  telling  them  "like  a  good  and  true  master, 
how  we,  your  disciples^  should  answer  the  governor". 

The  final  trial  and  death  of  Cyprian  are  described  in  his 
"Acta",  which  are  reckoned  among  the  most  authentic  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Martrjs.  There  is  in  fact  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  account  of  his  trial  which  is  given  in  his 

*  Liber  PoHiificalis,  ed.  Duchesne  i,  p.  1^3. 
'H.  e.  V.  I. 
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Acta  was  taken  verbatim  from  the  short-hand  minutes  of 
the  court  in  which  it  took  place.  Much  of  this  literature 
was  destroyed  when  Diocletian  ordered  the  burning  of  all 
Christian  books,  but  enough  remained  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  immense  collection  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  which  we 
have  today. 

The  piety  which  preserved  the  record  of  the  martyr's 
trial  and  death  was  also  the  motive  in  the  commemoration 
of  his  "day".  This  day  was  always  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  its  sigTiificance  to  the  Christiana  is  exhibited  by  the 
name  they  invariably  gave  to  it,  dies  naiaHs,  "birth-day". 
the  day  of  release  from  earthly  bondage  and  of  re-birth 
into  heavenly  blessedness.  The  commemoration  seems  to 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  solemn  banquet  at  the  martvr's 
grave.  This  was  no  innovation  on  ancient  custom,  for  the 
funeral  feast  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
friend  or  relative  was  a  common  observance  in  the  later 
pagan  world  and  is  mentioned  on  epitaphs.  Christians  also 
held  this  feast  in  memory  of  their  friends,  as  is  shown  by 
several  frescoes,  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  in  which 
the  actual  banquet  is  represented.^  But  the  sentiment  which 
animated  the  Christian  feast  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  pagan.  The  pagans  called  the  day  of  death 
diey  alra,  the  "black  day",  and  many  epitaphs  show  that 
their  attitude  toward  the  power  which  robbed  them  of  life 
was  one  of  revolt.  The  most  curious  example  is  the  famous 
"blaspheming  epitaph"  in  the  Vatican  which  bears  upon  it 
the  carved  imprint  of  two  uphfted  hands,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: "I  lift  my  hands  against  the  god  who  took  me  away, 
having  done  no  wrong".  The  Christian  feeling  on  the 
other  hand  is  indicated  by  the  term  they  gave  to  the  day  of 
death,  dies  naialis,  but  more  especially  by  the  importance 
which  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  deceased  passed 
away  gradually  assumes  in  their  epitaphs.  They  begin  in 
the  third  century  to  note  the  day  of  death,  and  in  the  fourth 


'WilpcTt.  Op.  cil..  Plates  62.3;  65.3;  167. 
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century  this  element  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Christian  epitaph  as  opposed  to  the  pag^an. 

The  martyr's  "day"  then  was  probahly  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  old  funeral  feast,  and  a  doctrinal 
significance  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  such  celebrations 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  They  were  only  expres- 
sions of  love  and  reverence  for  those  whom  the  faithful 
delighted  to  honor,  whose  memory  was  kept  green  for  the 
sake  of  the  support  it  afforded  in  the  trying  times  of  per- 
secution. "The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church"  says  TertuIIian,  and  the  day  that  their  blood  was 
shed  or,  more  often,  the  day  of  burial  was  the  one  naturally 
selected  for  commemoration,  as  well  as  that  which  ancient 
custom  recommended.  But  the  commemoration  of  martyrs 
is  not  the  worship  of  saints. 

The  invocation  of  saints,  which  is  the  second  feature  of 
saint-worship  to  be  considered,  involves  the  belief  in  their 
intercession  on  behalf  of  the  faithful  on  earth,  and  consC' 
quently  in  their  immediate  translation  to  heaven  after  death. 
It  is  true  that  the  early  fathers  differ  in  their  opinion  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  ordinary  Christian,  but  fortunately  for 
the  strength  of  our  premises,  they  all  agree,  from  the  first 
century  on,  that  the  martyrs  were  received  into  heaven 
immiediately  upon  their  departure  from  this  li  fe.  Thus 
Clement  of  Rome  asserts  the  assumption  of  Peter  and  Paul  ;• 
and  Irenaeus.  in  the  second  century,  says  that  "the  church 
sends  to  the  Father,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  a  great 
number  of  martyrs"."  In  the  writers  of  the  third  century 
we  find  that  the  martyrs  are  even  described  as  the  assessors 
of  God.  Origen  {Exhort,  viariyrii  27)  tells  us  not  only 
that  "he  who  drinks  the  cup  that  Jesus  drank  (referring  to 
martyrdom)  shall  sit  upon  the  throne",  but  also  that  he 
"shall  judge  with  the  king  of  kings".  Hippolytus.,  too." 
says  that  "they  are  not  judged  but  judge".    With  only  these 
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quotations  to  guide  us,  we  might  conclude  that  by  the  third 
century  the  mart>TS  were  held  to  share  the  judgment  seat 
with  God  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  departed  souls.  If  this 
belief  was  prevalent,  the  martyrs  at  this  time  must  have  been 
objects  of  prayer  and  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  was  full  grown. 

It  has  been  proved,  however,  again  and  again,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers  is  not  final  with  reference  to  the 
actual  usages  of  the  church  in  the  first  three  centuries.  In 
the  third  century  particularly  Christianity  was  on  the  de- 
fensive, attacked  within  by  heresy  and  without  by  an 
aroused  paganism,  with  the  consequences  that  the  fathers 
one  and  all  were  writing  in  the  spirit  of  apologists,  and  ex- 
horters.  We  may  therefore  doubt  whether  their  exaltation 
of  the  martyrs  may  not  be  due  to  the  necessity  of  spurring 
the  fainting  Christian  hope  against  the  prospect  of  perse- 
cution. Again,  we  are  not  seeking  the  doctrinal  theories 
of  Origen  and  Hippolytus,  both  of  them  schismatics,  but 
the  current  beliefs  of  the  Christian  body  in  general,  and  as 
has  been  pointed  out  above,  Lc  Blant  has  proved  that  our 
safest  guide  in  such  a  case  is  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
Christian  art  and  epigraphy. 

So  far  as  we  can  date  the  monuments,  the  evidence  of 
Christian  paintings  and  inscriptions  indicate  that  the  ordi- 
nary Christian  of  the  first  three  centuries  did  not  invoke 
the  saints  either  for  spiritual  or  material  aid.  It  is  true  that 
the  praying  figures  (orantcs)  found  in  such  numbers  on 
Christian  tombs  and  tombstones  have  been  interpreted  by 
Wilpert  as  representing  the  souls  of  the  dead  praying  for 
the  remission  of  the  sins  of  their  friends  below.''  We  also 
find  early  epitaphs  containing  phrases  like  "pray  for  us", 
"pray  for  thy  sister",  addressed  to  the  departed.  Ignatius 
expresses  the  hope  that  his  Spirit  may  hallow  the  faithful, 
"not  only  now   but  when  I  come  to   God"."     Cyprian' 
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writes,  "whosoever  of  us  shall  go  before  by  the  swiftness 
of  divine  selection.  let  our  love  continue  before  the  Lord, 
and  our  prayers  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  be  unceasing 
in  the  presence  of  the  mercy  of  the  Father".  But  neither 
such  utterances  nor  the  orantes  imply  more  than  the  cus- 
tom of  imploring  the  intercession  of  departed  friends,  while 
the  formulae  on  the  epitaphs  which  I  have  mentioned  were 
undoubtedly  substituted  by  Christian  piety  for  the  old  pagan 
acclamations  so  common  on  tomb-stones,  such  as  Sit  Hbi 
terra  levis,  and  Ossa  tua  bene  quiescani.  The  usage  current 
in  the  first  three  centuries  with  reference  to  prayers  both  to 
and  for  the  dead  is  well  expressed  by  an  early  liturgical 
fragment  that  has  come  down  to  us:  "May  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  dead  who  enjoy  beatitude  help  us,  and  those 
who  are  without  consolation  be  absolved  by  the  prayers  of 
the  church".  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
requests  for  intercession  addressed  to  departed  friends 
and  prayers  addressed  to  martyrs,  and  no  dated  epitaph 
before  Constantine  nor  for  some  time  after  him,  shows  any 
trace  of  the  invocation  of  saints. 

Certain  catacomb  frescoes  of  the  third  century,  published 
by  Wilpert/"  depict  Christ  in  judgment  with  several  figures 
seated  beside  him,  which  Wilpert  interprets  as  apostles  or 
saints.  It  is  possible  that  the  conception  of  the  artist  was 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  Origen  and  Hippolytus  in 
which  the  martyrs  are  regarded  as  co-judges  with  God. 
But  the  figures  are  given  no  names,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  painter  had  such  a  notion  or  merely  introduced 
the  accessory  figures  by  way  of  localizing  the  scene  in 
heaven.  These  vague  compositions  and  the  words  of  Ori- 
gen  and  Hippolytus  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  idea 
of  the  intercession  of  the  saints  was  in  the  aJr  as  early  as 
the  third  century,  and  certainly  the  invocations  of  departed 
friends  offered  an  easy  precedent  by  which  it  could  enter 
into  Christian  usage;  but  the  archaeolc^ical  evidence  shows 
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that  it  had  not  yet  been  generally  incorporated  into  the 
practice  of  the  church. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in  the  third  century  for 
the  representation  of  saints  as  objects  of  worship,  of  super- 
natural attributes,  or  of  relic  worship. 

It  appears,  thenn  that  the  only  element  of  saint-worship 
which  developed  in  tlie  tirst  three  centuries  was  the  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrs,  and  that  to  5nd  the  really 
essential  features  we  must  look  beyond  300  A.  D.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  once  past  the  accession  of  Constantine 
and  the  series  of  edicts  in  support  of  Christianity  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  toleration  proclaimed  at  Milan  in 
313,  the  evidence  for  the  cult  of  the  saints  comes  thick  and 
fast.  The  ]rmits  of  this  paper  make  it  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  small  part  of  this  evidence,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cite  examples  drawn  at  random  from  Christian 
epigraphy,  art  and  literature. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  century,  we  find  a  number  of 
epitaphs  showing  that  burial  near  the  body  of  a  martyr  was 
a  distinction  eagerly  sought.  One  inscription  tells  us  that 
the  deceased  was  buried  ad  domnum  Hippolytum,  "near  St. 
Hippolytus".  Domnus  and  Domna  were  the  current  titles 
for  saints  replaced  later  by  Sanctvs.  Another  epitaph 
reads:  "Serpentiiis  bought  this  sepulchre  near  Saint  Cor- 
nelius", and  still  another  records  an  interment  "in  the 
new  crypt  behind  the  Saints",  These  formulas  seem  to 
be  explained  by  the  belief  that  burial  near  the  martyr  put 
the  departed  within  the  penumbra  of  sanctity  which  sur- 
rounded his  tomb,  although  another  theory  has  lately  been 
proposed  by  Leclercq  in  his  article  "Ad  Sanctos"  in  Cabrol's 
Dictwnnaire.  to  the  effect  that  such  locations  were  chosen 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  grave.  Either  explanation 
points  to  a  heightened  conception  of  the  martyr.  Actual 
invocations  are  not  rare,  as  "Saint  Basilla,  we  Crescentinus 
and  Micina  commend  to  thee  our  daughter  Crescentina.  who 
lived  ten  months  and  so  many  days".  The  saints  were 
regarded  as  second  only  to  God  and  Christ  by  the  Christian 
who  composed  the  following  phrase,  from  a  fourth  cen- 
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tury  epitaph:  "Nourished  (nutricatu.s)  hy  God,  Christ  and 
the  martyrs".  The  doctrine  of  intercession  could  scarcely 
be  better  expressed  than  on  the  tombstone  of  a  Christian  in 
the  cemetery  of  Cyriaca:  "For  whom",  says  the  epitaph, 
"by  virtue  of  the  testimony  of  his  life,  the  holy  martyrs 
shall  be  advocates  before  God  and  Christ."  We  even  find 
votive  offerings  to  the  saints,  one  being  referred  to  by  an 
inscription  found  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Felicitas,  reading: 
**Petcr  and  Pancara  have  made  this  offering  to  tlie  martyr 
Felicitas".  while  another  records  the  fact  that  "Caucasius 
has  paid  the  gift  he  vowed  to  the  holy  martyrs  Saints  Papias 
and  Maurus". 

The  catacomb  paintings  tell  a  similar  story.  The  vague 
conceptions  expressed  by  the  third  century  frescoes  above 
referred  to,  which  depict  Christ,  and  possibly  saints,  in 
judgment,  have  developed  into  compositions  wherein  the 
saint  is  actually  represented  introducing  the  defunct  Chris- 
tion  into  heaven.  One  of  the  best  examplea  of  this  kind 
of  scene  is  the  fresco  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla,  in  which 
we  see  the  Christian  Veneranda  conducted  to  heaven  by  her 
patroness  Sl  Petronlila.  Both  figures  are  carefully  labelled 
with  their  names.  Near  the  crypt  where  this  fresco  was 
discovered,  De  Rossi  excavated  a  basilica  which  was  built 
iti  the  fourth  century  in  honor  of  Saints  Nereus  and  Achil- 
leus.  A  fragment  of  a  column  belonging  to  this  basilica 
bears  a  sculptured  relief  representing  a  soldier  in  the  act 
of  decapitating  St.  Achilleus.  This  and  a  fourth  century 
fresco  found  in  the  lionse  of  the  martyrs  John  and  Paul  on 
the  Caelian  hill  are  doubtless  the  earliest  representations  of 
martyrdom.  But  the  best  illustration  of  the  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  believers  of  the  fourth  century  is  afforded 
bv  the  series  of  representations  of  the  Virgin  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  catacombs.  The  Virgin,  of  course,  appears  early  in 
Christian  art,  by  reason  of  her  inseparable  connection  with 
her  infant  Son.  Thus  we  find  her  with  her  Son  as  early  as 
the  second  century  in  a  fresco  of  the  catacomb  of  Priscilla, 
forming  the  pendant  to  the  figure  of  Isaiah  and  symbolizing 
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the  fulfiiment  of  his  prophecy,  "Behold,  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive, and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel" 
(Isa.  vii.  14).  Throughout  the  third  century  she  appears 
with  the  Child  as  a  necessary  accessory  in  the  scenes  of  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi",  and  once  with  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing in  a  curious  representation  of  the  veiling  of  a  nun.  But 
not  once  does  she  appear  with  her  Son  as  an  isolated,  group 
until  the  fourth  century,  when  we  find  her  represented  in 
an  extremely  hieratic  attitude,  in  full  face,  with  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  and  her  Son  upon  her  lap."  There  is 
an  evident  feeling  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Virgin  in  this  pic- 
ture, she  is  plainly  the  important  figure,  and  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  her  representation  here  and  in 
the  Byzantine  CuUusbUder.  This  Madonna  then  denotes  a 
cult  of  the  Virgin  antedating  by  nearly  a  hundred  years  the 
formal  recognition  of  her  dignity  by  the  church,  for  it  was 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431  A,  D.  that  the  unity  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  was  affirmed,  and 
the  opponents  of  Nestorius  vindicated  for  Mary  the  title 
of  Mother  of  God.  Thus  did  popular  piety  outstrip  the 
theologians ! 

The  evidence  of  the  fathers  offers  some  contradictions,  as 
usual.  Augustine,  after  indignantly  denying'^  that  worship 
was  offered  to  apostles  or  saints,  asserts,  nine  chapters  far- 
ther on.  that  miracles  were  performed  at  their  tombs.  His 
attitude  is  probably  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  who 
recognized  the  cult  of  the  Saints  but  insisted  on  ascribing 
to  the  popular  mind  the  purer  conception  which  prompted 
their  own  reverence  for  the  martyrs.  Yet  in  the  East.  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzns  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  preached  ser- 
mons in  prai&e  of  the  martyrs  and  recommended  their  potent 
aid  to  the  sick  and  distressed.  Belief  in  the  ubiquity  of 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin  is  betrayed  by  some  passages  in 
fourth  and  fifth  century  literature.  Prudentius,  the  Chris- 
tian poet  of  the  fourth  century,  celebrated  the  sanctity  of 
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Hippolj^s  and  described  the  troops  of  pilgrims  which  vis- 
ited his  tomb.  Lastly,  a  startling  commentary  on  tlie  rap- 
idity of  the  growth  of  relic-worship  ts  afforded  by  a  law 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  386  A.  D.,  to  the  efFect  that 
"no  one  shall  dismember  the  martyrs  nor  sell  them". 

The  impulse  which  Constantine  himself  gave  to  saint- 
worship,  by  the  building  of  the  great  basilicas  over  the 
tombs  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  other  martyrs,  does  not  need 
discussion.  Damasus  {366-384  A.  D.).  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  bishops  of  the  fourth  century,  ^ve  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  cult  by  restoring  and  decorating  the  tombs 
of  martyrs  in  the  catacombs,  notably  the  crypt  of  St.  Cecilia 
and  of  the  bishops  of  the  third  century,  and  providing  stair- 
ways by  which  pilgrims  could  descend  to  their  shrines.  The 
innumerable  invocations  scribbled  on  the  walls  of  these 
crypts  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  ardent  worship  which 
rewarded  Damasus'  efforts-  In  fact,  burial  in  the  cata- 
combs, which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  Century,  was  revived  in  his  time,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
taphs cited  above  as  containing  references  to  burial  near  the 
tombs  of  saints  are  contemporary  with  his  activity  in  the 
catacombs. 

We  see  that  the  four  really  essential  features  of  saint- 
worship,  invocation,  pictorial  representation,  superhuman 
attributes,  and  relic  worship,  are  products  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  Constantine  and  Damasus  both  aided  the 
development  of  the  cult  But  its  rapid  rise  must  be  assigned 
to  another  and  more  general  cause  than  the  influence  of 
these  two  men.  and  this  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  has  it 
been  overlooked  by  the  historians  of  the  church.  It  was 
the  influx  of  paganism  into  Christianity  which  followed  the 
recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  state  and  the  consequent 
peace  of  the  church.  The  edicts  of  Constantine  put  the 
stamp  of  imperial  approval  on  the  Christian  religion,  and 
multitudes  flocked  to  the  new  faith  who  brought  with  them 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  desire  to  assimilate  the  truths  of 

Christianity.     It  was  the  fashionable  fad  of  the  day,  and 
u 
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no  doubt  the  detractors  of  Damasus,  who  called  him  the 
"ear-tickler  of  the  ladies  of  Rome",  viewed  him  quite  in  the 
lig-ht  in  which  the  uninitiated  of  the  present  day  look  upon 
those  exponents  of  "isms"  who  minister  to  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  fashionable  people  in  our  large  cities.  Chris- 
tianity spread  faster  than  the  understanding  of  its  meaning, 
and  curious  mixtures  of  Christian  and  pagan  habits  of  mind 
resulted.  An  interesting  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  reliefs 
on  a  sarcophagus  of  Constantine's  time,  which  was  found 
during  the  excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  I901.  One 
of  the  scenes  represents  Jonah  reclining  under  the  gourd- 
vine  which  as  usual  takes  the  form  of  an  arbor.  The  figure 
of  Jonah  is  copied  after  the  similar  type  of  the  shepherd 
Endymion  asleep  on  Latmos,  and  this  ttxi  is  the  regular 
practice  of  the  Christian  artists.  But  this  sculptor's  Chris- 
tianity was  apparently  too  recent  to  obliterate  the  stories 
of  old  mythology,  and  he  has  been  to  some  pains  to  insert 
Endymion's  sheep  above  Jonah's  gourd. 

The  pagan  influx  in  the  fourth  century  had  at  least  two 
results.  It  brought  to  bear  on  the  pure  reverence  for  the 
martyrs,  which  had  survived  three  centuries  almost  un- 
tainted, the  tendency  of  the  polytheistic  pagan  mind  to 
obscure  the  deity  by  innumerable  lesser  and  nearer  recipients 
of  vows,  and  second,  it  lowered  the  spiritual  intelligence  of 
the  church  body  and  made  the  abstract  truths  of  Christianity 
still  harder  to  grasp.  One  of  the  products  of  the  mixture 
was  saint-worship,  the  polytheistic  Christianity  of  the 
masses,  which  succeeded  in  perpetuating  itself  along  with 
the  loftier  dogmas  of  our  faith. 

Princeton  University.  Chari,es  R.  Morey. 
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The  Stoic  Cszoi.  By  William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  MeJaphysics  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Author  of 
"The  Logic  of  Di/inition,"  "Theism  as  Grounded  in  Human  Nat- 
ure," "Ckriitian  Ethics."  etc.,  etc  T.  &  T.  Clark:  Imported  by 
CbsrJes  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork;    8vO|  pp.  xnii,  274.    $1.75  net, 

Thi-s  volume  is  issued  as  one  of  the  series  btaring  the  general  title 
"Relii^icn  III  Literature  and  Life."  ]|  presents  to  its  what  is  not  only  3 
very  interesting  exposition  but  also  a  fine  appreciation  of  Stoicism.  It 
i»  quite  cpmmon  lo  think  of  Stoicism  as  a  frame  qI  mind  rather  than 
as  a  body  of  principles,  nor  do  we  conceive  this  way  of  regarding  it 
as  wholly  wrong.  It  is  3  nice  question,  if  this  he  so,  which  is  the 
antecedent  and  wbich  the  consequent;  whether  tht  principles  follow 
tile  psychologies!  aiiiiu.de  or  the  slate  of  mind,  the  acceptance  of  this 
view  of  tilings.  The  history,  Ihe  teachings  and  the  life-products  of 
Stoicism  furnish  a  fascinating  study.  The  subject  has  its  speculative 
and  its  practical  side. 

This  volume  traces  the  develop-ment  of  Stoicism,  founded  as  it  was 
by  a  Cypriote,  horn  in  Greece  and  transplanted  to  Rome.  Metaphysi- 
cally it  was  a  priori  as  shown  in  the  maxim  of  Chrysippus.  "Give  me 
the  principles-  and  I  will  find  the  proofs  for  myself."  Epistcniologic- 
aLly,  it  was  a  Spencer-lil<e  franchise  for  Agnoslicism.  It  differed  fronj 
Epicureanism  in  that  it  was  fatalistic  rather  than  libertarian  and  En  that 
it  made  virtue  and  not  pleasure  its  summum  bonuiii.  It  differed  from 
Cynicism  in  that  it  was  positive  and  not  negative.  It  differed  from  Cal- 
vinism in  that  it  saw  no  degrees  in  the  heinousness  of  sin.  The 
Stoic's  physic  was  geocentric,  his  ethic  was  homocentric,  his  psychology 
had  no  place  for  the  emotions,  and  if  Epicurianism  made  too  much  of 
pleasure,  he  made  loo  little  of  pain.  Renan  said  that  the  "Mediiaiionj" 
of  M.  Aurclius  were  the  gospel  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
SupernaHiral.  Our  author  is  able  to  make  a  long  list  of  English 
writers  who  have  been  influenced  by  Stoicism  (p.  176)  ;  but  with  all 
its  merits,  it  has  the  dread  entail  of  a  pagan  faith.  It  is  the  reign  of 
Pate:  irrevocabiiis  humana  pariter  ac  Jivinn  cvrsui  vfhit,  {Stnaea 
De  Pro.  v6.) 

Trtn-iott.  Henby  Collin  Minton. 
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PiocEeDtMcs  or  thb  AusToreLtAjt  Socreiv.  New  Series.  Volume  VTl 
Containing  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  daring  the  Twoity- 
eighth  session,  19O6-7,  Whuaus  and  Nobcaiy.  14  Hearietta 
street.  Covcnt  Gardciu,  London,  W.  C  1907-  Svo,  pp.  244. 
Price  10  shillings  and  sixpence  nett. 

This  attractive  volume  presents  some  strong  literature  to  readers 
philoBophicalljr  inclined.  In  the  "Rules"  of  the  Society,  we  Bnd  that  its 
full  n&me  is  "The  Aristotelian  Society  for  the  Systematic  Study  of  Pfii- 
Icsopky";  and  that  the  object  of  this  study  shall  be,  first,  the  historic 
developtlient  and.  secondly,  the  method  and  probicmf  of  philosophy. 
The  preaidenl  of  the  Society  is  the  Rev.  Hastings  Rashdell  and  the  list 
of  members  includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  strong  philosophical 
minds  in  England  of  the  younger  generarion. 

The  papers  here  presented  show  great  scholarship  and  careful  think- 
ing. Of  course,  thert  arc  difference?  atnong  them  in  interest  and  ability. 
The  first  paper,  read  by  the  president,  on  Nicholas  D<e  Ultrkuria,  A 
Meditval  Huntf,  is  very  informing;  the  one  On  the  Nature  of  Truth, 
by  the  Hon.  Bcrtrand  Russell,  is  exceedingly  suggestive;  that  on  FiKtt 
Idea  and  Emotion  by  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson  is  interesting  because  of 
its  nearness  to  the  border  line  between  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy; 
and  that  on  PkUosopky  and  Education,  by  Benjamin  Dumville,  is  an 
able  and  fine  discussion  of  a  very  live  question. 

Trtnton,  HRtfsY  Collin  Mti«TOM. 


Monograph  Supplements.  VOL.  VHt.  No  3,  June.  1907,  Whole 
No,  34.  The  Psychological  Review;  Yale  Psychological  Studies. 
Edited  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director 
of  the  Psychological  Labralory.  Yale  University.  The  Review 
Publishing  Company,  41  North  Queen  street.,  Lancaster  Pa.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.    Paper,  8vo.,  pp.  227-433. 

This  issue  of  theyaie  Psychological  Studies  completes  the  first  volume 
of  the  new  aeries  and  presents  five  papers  upon  subjects  of  technical 
psychological  interest.  The  nice  analyses  and  distinctions  that  arc 
characteristic  of  modem  psychological  research  are  in  evidence  in  the 
Very  subjects  of  the  papers  here  presented  .  The  new  psychology  i* 
largely  a  scientific  study  of  objective  phenomena  and  the  wonderful  fact 
in  it  all  is  that  the  human  sou!  is  thus  able  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  at  one  end  of  the  glass  and  the  object  at  the  other.  The  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  first  three  of  these  papers  are  related,  namely: 
"Tonal  Rcactiont",  "Preliminary  E3q>erimcnt3  on  Writing  Reactions" 
and  "Reactions  to  Equal  Weights  of  Unequal  Size".  The  entire  col- 
lection is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Mikton. 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  Plain  Mam's  Wosxing  View  of  Bisucal  Inspiration.  By 
,\iBEHT  J.  LvMANN,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  8vo,  pp,  47.  New  York: 
Eaton  SMains.     Cincinnali :  Jennings  &  Graham,     1907- 

This  booklet  is  in  answer  to  the  inquiry:  "Can  you  tell  me  in  what 
sense,  if  any.  I  can  rcason,a.t>]y  regard  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  trust- 
worthy guide  m  life,  without  waiting  to  scllle  all  the  critical  questions?" 
It  is. we  iliinlc.a  real  arswer.in  addition  lo  being  a  very  bright  and  read- 
able one.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  why  the  author  does  not  go  further  and 
on  the  basis  of  bis  argiunenl  boldly  a£rm,  at  least  as  "a  worldaf  view," 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Certainly  the  book,  which  "in 
many  of  its  writings  exhibits  a  very  high  degree  of  the  inspiration  of 
genuis;"  which  "in  most  of  its  writings  exhibits  a  supreme  degree  of 
moral  or  ethical  inspiration  ;"  which  ''h*Te  and  there  exhibits  marks  of 
a  special  and  spiritual  inspiration,  that  is  to  say,  gleams  of  insight  so 
profound  and  wonderful,  iitio  the  depths  of  religious  truth  and  Ihe 
spiritual  life  of  man  as  lo  be  apparently  beyond  any  natural  power  of 
production  possessed  by  the  plain  men  who,  on  any  theory  of  the  Bible, 
originated  those  writings  in  &  rude  land  and  age;"  the  book  which 
contains  "so  many  of  these  special  flashes  or  headland  lights  so  dis- 
tributed in  the  texture  of  the  writings  that  they  become  mlerpretative 
and  corrective  of  all  the  remainder  of  ihe  Bibikol  record  and  thus' 
the  Bible  as  a  whoie  becomes  sfif-adjauing,  self-esptaining,  self-car- 
reeling'' — certainly  the  book  which  is  so  evidently  supernatural  must,  as 
it  itself  declares,  have  been  composed  by  "men  who  spoke  from  God, 
bang  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (ii  Peter  1 :2iJ,  and  who,  therefore, 
'spoke,  not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  taught,  but  which  the  Spirit 
taught'  (l  Cor.  ii  13).  In  short,  the  Bible  would  be  a  lie  or  a  mistake 
if  it  were  not,  ^ince  it  S'O  claims,  inspired  even  to  its  wcrd;  |  aiid  A 
supernatural  book,  as  our  author  shows  the  Bible  to  be,  simply  could  not 
be  a  lie  or  a  mistake.  To  suppose  this  would  deny  our  necessary  con- 
ception of  God  as  perfecL 

Nor  is  thi£  alL  Our  author's  argument  has  other  defects  than  that 
it  docs  not  go  far  enough;  and  ju&t  because  it  is  so  practical  that,  if 
corrected,  it  might  well  become  "a  plain  man's  working  view  of 
Biblical  inspiration",  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  ungracious  to 
point  them  out. 

I.  Is  it  qmie  true  that  the  "argument  lies  beneath  the  critical  discus- 
sion as  to  the  precise  date  or  the  authorship  of  the  documents"?  Un- 
doubtedly it  does  not  depend  for  its  force  on  who  wrote  Genesis ;  but 
would  it  not  lose  its  force,  if  we  ktiew  that  Moses  did  not  write  or  coii> 
pile  it?  In.  that  case,  how  could  we  have  "the  supreme  Christ"  up  to 
whom  our  author  claims  that  Jiis  argument  "leads  without  a  break."  The 
Christ  that  we  should  then  have  would  be,  as  regards  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  at  least,  so  far  from  supreme  as  to  be  inferior  lo  the 
Destructive  critics.    In  a  word,  it  may  be  an  *a?y  proposiiion,  but  it  is 
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not  a  tenable  one.  that  faith  has  nothing  to  da  with  criticism.  No 
amount  of  cntidsm  can  make  faith;  but  if  the  destructive  cridcisin 
were  right,  there  could  not  be  faith.  How  could  we  hone&ily  continue 
to  believe  a  biXfk  that  had  been  pri>yed  lo  be  on  its  face,  as  10  its  Origin, 
either  a  lie  or  a  mistake?  To  suppose  that  such  a  book  could  be  "self- 
adjusting,  self-extilaining,  self -correcting"  would  be  to  suppose  that,  in 
the  sphere  of  religion,  the  human  mind  contradicted  itself. 

2.  Is  Tiot  such  a  Etaiemeni  as  the  following  incorrect,  not  to  say  un- 
called for?  "Verbal  infallibility,  in  the  sense  of  the  literal  mcch^cal 
inerrancy  of  every  separate  text  and  phrase,  taken  by  ttsdf,  is  an  irra- 
tional and  impossible  dream  in  regard  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  trans- 
lated into  a  hundred  different  languages,  and  re-translated  from  age  to 
agp."  We  must  confess  thai  we  do  not  see  what  the  translation  or  the 
re -translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  to  Jo  with  the  question.  No  intel- 
ligent p*r5on  ever  claimed  inerrancy  for  the  translation  of  ihe  Btble  or 
even  for  the  present  text  of  it.  Nor  can  we  see  why  the  inerrancy  of  the: 
original  autograph  carrtes  with  it  a  "mechanical"  theory  of  inspiration. 
To  hold  that  it  must  is  to  deny  th«  divine  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 
Surely  He  who  can  "work  in  us  both  lo  will  and  to  work  for  His  good 
pleasure"  and  yet  leave  us.  so  free  That  we  "work  out  our  own  salvation 
with  fear  3nd  trembling"  is  not  and  can  not  be  shut  up  to  merely  me- 
chanical methods. 

But  enough.  A  Plain  Man's  Working  View  of  Biblical  iHtpirattoK 
in  itself  is  fitted  to  do  great  good.  Its  arguments  should  constrain  one 
"to  regard  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  trustworthy  guide  in  life,  without 
wailing  to  settle  all  the  critical  questions."  ll  should  do  more.  It 
should  lead  htm,  as  his  "working  view"  of  the  Bible,  to  allow  to  it  that 
plerafy  inspiration  which  it  claims  for  itsdl  It  should  do  even  more. 
It  should  raise  a  very  strong  antecedent  presumption  against  the  con- 
clusions of  the  destructive  criticism.  But  the  ar^ment  will  do  much 
harm  if  it  even  insinuates,  as  our  author  seems  to  do,  that  the  religious 
worth  of  the  Bible  can  Ibe  disconnected  from  rational  consideraifons 
iHid  itj  infallibility  be  maintained  though  its  inerrancy  be  denied.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  a  way  may  be  made  so  short  and  easy  as  to 
miss  the  truth. 

PriHCftcn.  WiLUAU  BrENTON  GKEENE,Jr. 


Islam  a  Chaixengb  to  Faith.     Stijdies  of  the  Mohauhedan     Re- 

LICION    AND   THE   KeeDS    ANB   OPPORTUNITIES   OF   THE    MOHAMMEDAIf 

World  fhom  the  SrANapoiNT  of  Christian  Missions.  By  Samuei. 
M.  ZwExiER,  F.R.G.S..  Secretary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
Missionary  in  Arabia.  8vo. ;  pp.  xx,  agg.  New  York:  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,    1007. 

This  is  a.  powerful  plea  for  mission?  lo  Mohammedans  and  it  will  take 
its  place  with  the  best  of  our  abundant  and  admirable  missionary  lit- 
erature.   By  heredity,  by  training,  by  long  observation  and  experience 
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in  the  home  and  sirongbold  of  Islam,  by  intensiiy  of  conviction,  by 
intelligence  and  strength  of  faith,  the  writer  may,  without  cxagg^rstioa, 
be  pronounce'!  uniqu-ely  qiialili^d  for  his  great  work,  lie  has  not,  how- 
evei.retied  on  this,  but  has  undertaken  his  task  as  if  he  had  every  thing 
to  leam  and  limitations  of  many  kinds  to  overcome.  Hence,  he  has 
spared  nc  pains  tn  the  investigation  of  authoricies,  in  the  veriticati'a'n  of 
statements,  in  the  massing  of  facts,  in  the  weighing  of  evidence,  in  the 
perfecting  of  his  style.  The  result  is  that  he  has  given  us,  not  only  an 
interesting  as  well  as  unanswerable  argument  for  the  immediate  and 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  mission?  to  Moheramedans,  but  also  a 
thoroughly  scientific  stwdy  of  their  religion.  Indeed,  were  one  to  enter 
on  this  study,  he  could  not  do  belter  than  to  take  this  book  for  his  point 
of  departure.  He  tdlt  hnd  tn  it,  not  only  inspiration,  but  the  wisest 
guidance  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  headings  of  the  chapters  clearly  indicate  the  course  of  Mr. 
Zwemer's  argument.  TheSe  are:  "The  Origin  and  Sources  of  Islam"; 
"Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Islam";  "The  Spread  of  Islam";  "The 
Faith  of  Islam";  "The  Practice  of  Islam";  "The  Ethics  of  Islam"; 
"Division.  Disintegration  and  Reform";  "The  Present  Condition  of 
the  Moslem  World" ;  "Missions  to  Moslems" ;  "Methods  and  Results" ; 
"The  Problem  and  the  Peril";  "A  Challenge  to  Faith".  The  presenta- 
tion of  these  subjects  is  much  aided  by  five  maps  and  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  It  is  also  facilitated  by  tables  giving  "Mohammed's  Gene- 
alogy", an  "Analysis  of  the  Borrowed  Elements  of  Islam",  an  "Analysis 
of  Islam  as  a  System  Developed  from  its  Creed",  "Some  Arabic  Con- 
troversial Literature",  and  a  "General  Statistical  Survey  of  Mohamme- 
dan Lands".  Appendices  are  added  as  follows :  "Chronological  Table 
of  Itnportarit  Evciits  iii  Histofy  of  Islam  and  of  Missions  to  Mosletiis", 
"William  Gifford  Palgrave's  Characterization  of  Allah",  "Thomas  Pat- 
rick Hughes'  Characteriialion  of  Mohammed",  "List  of  Missionary 
Societies  Working  Among  Moslems",  "Select  Bibliography  for  Further 
Reference  and  Study".    The  book  closes  with  a  clear  and  minute  Index. 

The  excellencies  of  this  work  are  so  many  and  so  striking  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  among  them.  Perhaps,  the  deepest 
impression  that  it  will  make  will  be  with  reg^^'d  lo  the  missionary 
activity  of  Islam,  the  danger  that  this  presents,  politically  as  well  as 
spiritually,  and  the  demand  that  it  lays  on  the  church  for  immediate 
and  enormously  increased  missionary  effort  in  all  Moslem  lands. 

At  but  a  single  point  would  the  reviewer  take  exception.  It  is  with 
regard  to  (he  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  on  page  95, 
which  doctrine  the  author  correctly  pronounces  "the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  Moslem  faith."  Nevertheless,  he  gives  but  hitle  over  a  page  to 
it.  Nor  are  wc  -c-ompensaled  for  this  extreme  brevity  by  the  general 
lucidity  of  the  passage.  No  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
Moslem  and  ihe  Scriptural  docirine  of  predestination.  Oti  the  contrary, 
wc  are  told  that  "the  terminology  of  Moslem  teaching  is  Catvinistic^ 
hut  its  practical  effect  is  pure  fatahsm".     Now  Calvinism,  and  even 
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"ultra  Calvinism",  claims  nothing  so  much  as  that  it  is  Scriptural,  and 
not  least  so  ig  its  doctrine  of  the  decree.  Calvinism,  moreo'vcr,  is  still 
the  creed  of  a  large  and  an  important  branch  of  the  church.  It  is  the 
confession,  too,  -of  that  mOSl  h&norable  cOmmllrtiOn  to  which  we  believe 
that  the  author  himself  belongs.  He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  leave  us 
with  th«  impression  tha.t  Calvinism  and  lsla.ni  with  regard  to  predesti- 
nation arc  alike  in  terms,  Or  if  such  be  ihe  case,  then  he  ought  to 
go  on  and  show  how  Ihe  terms  differ  in  meaning,  and  why  it  is  that 
Calvitiism,  ihough  in:  terms  "pure  fatalism",  is  "in  effect"  the  very 
reverse.  To  say  the  least  that  may  be  said,  the  teachings  of  the  greatest 
of  the  reformers  ought  not  thus  to  be  confounded  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  False  Prophet,  and  a  slip  of  this  kind — for  this  is  all  that  wc  are 
willing  to  regard  it — ought  not  to  mar  a  book  which  in  its  influence 
On  the  missionary  activity  of  the  church  may  well  be  epoch-tnaking. 
Princeton.  WnjJAM  Bbentoh  Gbeenr,  Jr. 


The  Bible  Under  Tkial  in  View  of  Prcsem-Day  AsHults  on  Holy- 
Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  James  Okh,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  Systematic  Theclogy  in  the  United  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  (Second  edition.)  8vo,;  pp.  vii,  323.  New  York: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  and  5  West  Eighteenth  Street:  1907, 

As  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  "the  papers  composing  this  volume 
were  prepared  in  response  to  urgent  reque&t  as  a  papular  apologetic 
series  in  defense  of  the  Bible  from  the  attacks  made  on  it  from  different 
quarters.  They  are  now  p^iblished  in  the  hope  ths-t  they  may  d'O  some- 
thing to  steady  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  perplexity,  owing  to  the 
multitude  and  confusion  of  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  these  times 
regarding  the  Sacred  Book.  The  papers  are  written  from  the  staJid- 
poinl  of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  and  authoritative  record  for 
US  of  God's  revealed  will.  The  author  has  no  sympathy  with  Ihe  view 
which  depreciates  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  order  to  exalt  over  It  the 
authority  of  Christ.  He  does  not  acknowledge  chat  there  h  any  collis-. 
ion  between  the  two  things  or  that  they  can  really  be  severed,  the  one 
from  the  other,  He  finds  the  word  of  God  and  of  Christ  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  knows  no  other  source  of  acqaaintancc  with  it". 

The  Papers  thus  described  are  on  the  following  topics:  "The  Present- 
Day  Trial  of  the  Bible,"  "An  Instructive  Object  Lesson,"  "Presupposi- 
tions in  Old  Testament  Criticism,"  "Settled  Results  in  Criticism." 
"ISirael's  God  and  Worship",'' Archaeology  as  Searchlight," "The  Citadel- 
Oirist,"  "The  Bulwark  of  the  Gospels,"  "Oppositions  of  Science,"  "The 
Bible  and  Ethics:  God  and  My  Neighbor",  "Discrepancies  and  Diffi- 
culties," "The  Bible  the  Hope  of  the  World."  In  an  Appendix  there  is 
a  brief  discussion  of  an  article  on  Recent  Developments  of  Old  Testa- 
fH<H/  Cr-iiUism  in  the  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith,  and  the  volume  closes  with  an  Index. 

"As  designed  for  the  general  Christian  reader,  these  papers  make 
CO  pretence  to  exhaustive  treatment."    Tho'se  who  would  have  that  may 
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well  b«  referred  to  the  more  scientific  apologetic  works  o£  tli«  author, 
vii.:  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World  (8th  edition),  The 
Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  (4th  cdilion),  and  God's  Image  in  Man 
and  its  Defacement  (3d  edition).  And  yet  it  should  be  said  in  passing — 
and  higher  praise  could  scarcely  be  given — that  these  papers  are  as 
remarkable  for  "tracing  broad  outlines  of  defence  and  vtndicarion"  as 
the  treatises  just  namc'd  are  for  profound  and  illuminating  discussion. 

The  Bible  Under  Trial  should  prove  a  great  boon  10  three  distinct 
classes.  To  the  rank  and  file  of  our  church  nernb^rship,  who  mtist  read 
and  Mudy  just  such  a  bo-ok  as  this,  and  particularly  its  treattnent  of  the 
critical  attacks  on  the  Bible,  if  they  would  obey  the  apostolic  injunction 
and  be  'ready  always  to  give  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  them  a 
reason  concerning  the  hope  that  is  in  them.*  To  our  hard  working 
{>a$tOr^  who  can  find  preSeblcd  in  this  book  with  UliiqUe  clearness  and 
brevity  the  material  for  such  preaching  as  will  tend  directly  to  enlighten 
and  confirm  the  faith  of  their  congregations  and  who  will  calch  from 
the  author's  calm  and  invincible  because  Scriptural  optimism  that 
rational  and  holy  confidence  and  boldness  which  are  stronger  tban  any 
mere  BTgument.  And,  finally,  to  the  professional  apologist,  who  may 
wish  to  turn  from  the  special  combat  in  which  he  himself  is  engaged 
and  inquire  how  the  battle  goes  all  along  the  line.  May  the  profound 
and  genial  scholar  who  in  The  Bible  Under  Trial  has  given  us  a  book 
as  popular  as  it  is  scholarly  and  as  scholarly  as  it  is  popular,  be  long 
spared  "to  contend  tameatiy  for  the  faith  which  was  once  for  all 
delivered  unto  the  saints"! 

Printelvn.  WnxiAu  Brehtdn  Gbsbhe,  Jr. 


The  Development  of  RELiciOfr  in  Japan,  American  Lectures  on 
The  History  of  Religions.  Sixth  series.  1905-1906.  By  George 
WiixiAM  Kmox,  D.D.,  LL.  D_  Professor  of  the  Histoid  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
Somctirnc  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo.  8vo. ;  pp.  xxi,  204.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New 
York  and  London,    The  Knickerbocker  Press,    1907. 

Tliis  is  a  small  volume;  but  it  is  so  instructive  and  suggestive,  so 
philosophic  in  spirit  and  so  fascinating  in  style,  as  to  be  remarkable. 
It  does  not  give  us  a  scientific  description  of  Shinto,  the  state  religion 
of  Japan,  or  of  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  people,  or  of  Confucian- 
ism, the  religion  of  the  literati;  but  within  its  few  pages  it  does  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  each  one  of  these  as  does  no  formal 
treatise  of  which  the  reviewer  is  aware.  It  does  more.  It  describes  the 
characteristic  beliefs  and  rites,  the  natural  religion  of  primitive  Japan, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  It  shows  how  Shinto  is  "the 
natural  religion  of  the  people  reorganiied  and  completed  as  myth"  in 
order  lo  "support  the  new  Imperial  house  and  power".  It  sets  forth  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  Buddhism,  or  "siipernaioral  religion",  from 
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China,  how  it  modified  the  existing  religion  and  was  itself  modiiied  by 
it.  It  dw^clls  next  on  the  coming  of  Confwdanism  or  "ethical  religion", 
its  influence,  and  the  many  and  important  transformations  which  it 
sustained.  It  closes  with  a  singularly  clear,  comprehensive,  ^i  just 
"Review  and  Outlook". 

One  of  the  rules  governing  this  lectureship  is  that  "Polemical  subjects, 
as  w«ll  as  polemics  in  the  Irtatmcnt  of  subjects,  shall  be  positively  ex- 
cluded". This,  doubiles.s,  explains  why  il  is  that  some  questions  of 
absorbing  interest  to  manir  are  studiously  ignored.  Such,  for  cKsmpIc, 
is.  the  relation  of  the  powerful  Shin  Sect  of  Buddhists  to  Christianity: 
Did  they  borrow  from  our  religion?  Could  tliey  have  approached  it  so 
closely,  if  they  had  not? 

With  our  author's  conception  of  religious  development  and  of  his- 
torical progr»s  in  general  as  due  to  "contact  with  foreign  peoples  and 
civil iial ions"  rather  than  "to  resident  forces";  and  with  his  doctrine 
that  natural  religion  has  its  origin,  not  in  anything  external  or  ac- 
cidental to  man,  but  in  his  nature  as  man,  his  instinctive  response  to 
his  environment,  we  are  in  heartiest  accord.  To  his.  doctrine  of  the 
caturc  of  religion,  that  it  "essentially  has  to  do  with  the  feelings,"  we 
cannot  assent.  Religion  essentially  has  to  do  with  "the  whole  man," 
intellect  and  feelings  and  will.  Indeed,  man  is  an  indivisible  unit; 
and.  as  Prof.  Francis  Bowen  well  said,  'Tecling  is  a  stale  of  mind 
consequent  on  the  reception  of  some  idea".  This  error  of  our  author 
appears  frequently  throughout  !iis  discussion  and  causes  hitn  to  under 
rate  the  importance  of  theology  and  10  misstate  its  relation  tn  religion. 

On  page  i^Oi  we  have  "the  St.  James  version"  where  the  King  James 
version  is  meant, 

PrmeelOft.  Williau  Bkehthh  Greeite,  Jr. 

Matter  aKd  ItfTttiECt.  A  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  the  Bible. 
By  Andiiew  Allam.  London.  A.  Owen  &.  Co.,  38  Regent  Street. 
8vo„  p,  224, 

This  book  is  not  a  reconciliation,  but  rather  a  reconstruction  of  some 
parts  of  Science  ind  some  parts  of  Scripture,  after  a  pantheistic  pattern. 
According  to  it,  God  is  not  a  definite  personality,  and  the  human  soul 
is  not  Goil-crcated ;  and  tnstesd  of  a  Gospel  dealing  with  sin,  and  sacri- 
fice, and  Christ,  the  Apostle  Paul  is  censured  for  misleading  the  world; 
and  by  help  of  errors  of  science  and  an  extraordinary  handling  of  a 
few  parts  of  Scripture,  a  Gospel  of  Pantheism  is  presented. 

The  author  refers  much  to  Evolution,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest; 
but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  scientific  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  he  is 
astray  in  nearly  everything  which  he  wrttes  as  to  science.  He  errs  in 
declaring  that  high-type  animals  exterminate  low-type  animals,  and  in 
calling  this  (if  it  were  correct)  an  exception  to  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. He  is  astray  in  declaring  the  germ  of  an  acom  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  an  animal,  and  in  making  environment  and  nutrition  tihe  only 
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difference.  He  is  astray  in  alleging  that  the  Coal  Age,  or  any  other 
geolcigtcal  age  was  rainless..  (The  Bible  refers  ta  a  rainless  district,  but 
shows  iKat  it  iiad  rivers  which  proved  rainy  regions  tn  other  parts, 
and  the  Coai  Age  is  proved  by  its  swamps  and  lakes  and  rivers  lo  have 
been  rainy).  He  errs  when  he  derives  birds  from  pterodactyl es,  and 
serpents  from  dinosaurs,  li  he  were  a  zoologist  he  should  have  known 
that  birds  and  serpents  were  certainly  not  derived  from  the  sources 
which  he  assigns  to  thcra.  His  moat  extraordinary  error  is  his  dis- 
covery of  "a  remarkable  agreement  between  Genesis  and  Science"  in 
deriving  the  tnail  and  the  woman,  both  of  them  from  the  jeMy  (i$hes, 
away  back  in  the  oldest  geological  times  .  By  this  hypothesis  the  star- 
fishes, which  are  closely  related  to  the  jellyfishes,  and  hosts  of  other 
humble  forms,  should  be  closer  relations  to  both  man  and  woman,  than 
either  of  them  have  been  of  the  other.  It  is  ignorant  guessing  of  this 
sort  that  bewilders  the  laity,  and  drives  men  of  scicnte  mad  with  the 
"reconcilers". 

The  point  where  he  first  goes  astray  in  handling  the  Bibl«  is  in  as- 
suming that  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  (that  is,  from  its  Hh  verse) 
is  a  secotid  account  of  creation.  Many  eminent  men  hold  this  view,  but 
it  is  counter  to  the  evidence,  as  the  late  Prof.  W.  H,  Green,  of  Princeton, 
has  shown,  and  it  is  always  misleading.  After  the  account  of  the  crea- 
titiR  in  chajter  )  (continued  for  three  vcrscs  of  the  second  chapter}, 
that  subject  is  dropped,  and  we  have  the  settlement  of  man  in  his 
appointed  hoin«  and  his  experiences  through  some  generations  until  the 
end  of  chapter  four.  The  expressions,  "these  are  the  generations" 
(ii.  4>  and  "the  book  oi  the  generations"  (v.  i)  mark  new  stages  as 
distinctly  as  the  second  and  third  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  are 
marked;  and  just  as  Xcnophon  begins  the  new  books  with  a  sentence 
as  to  the  topics  of  their  ptedecessors,  so  the  Genesiac  record  starts  with 
referring  to  the  creation  of  man  as  previously  recorded.  Man,  male 
and  female,  had  both  been  mentioned  as  created  by  C^d  in  his  own 
imsge ;  and  there  is  no  repetition. 

The  narrative  in  Gen.  ii.  21.  about  the  deep  sleep  of  the  man  and  the 
formation  of  the  woman  from  his  side,  is  riot  a  historical  report  of  her 
origin,  but  a  dreatn  sent  to  prepare  the  man  for  the  helpmeet  who  was 
nigh  at  hand.  The  graphic  language  is  precisely  parallel  with  that  used 
for  Pharoah's  dream,  in  Gen.  xli.  i.  "Pharoah  dreamed,  and  behold  he 
stood  by  the  river",  etc..  as  if  his  standing,  and  the  coming  of  the  kine 
were  external  occurrences;  but  nobody  has  ever  been  misled  by  the 
style  as  to  Pharaoh:  it  is  only  about  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  like 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  unknown  past,  and  the  un- 
known future,  that  we  find  ourselves  free  to  blunder  as  we  like, 

Correcting  these  errors,  we  have  no  ground  left  either  for  harmon- 
king  or  antagonizing  the  parta  of  the  narrative.  It  is  odd  tQ  l^nd  Allan 
attempting  to  harmonize  by  assigning  the  rib-incident  away  back 
to  something  derived  from  jelly  fishes,  or  some  other  remote  an- 
and  seeming  to  think  that  "inspiration"  enabled  the  writer 
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to  contemplate  tbeae  sdentific  mysteries  ages  in  advance  of  Mr.  Danvin. 

We  may  now  leave  the  snbjecl,  with  the  r«mark,  that  by  maidng  the 
lall  an  ascent  of  man  to  ^  Hjghei  stage,  so  thai  man  is  able  rcspecl- 
abljr  to  sin,  and  bj  arguing  that  evil  is  after  all  a  blessing,  goodness  in 
disguise,  and  then  by  showing  that  in  a  future  bfe  good  [veople  afe 
happy,  not  being  tempted  any  more,  and  bad  people  are  happy,  bccauic 
they  are  free  to  lorment  each  other,  the  author  aaiurally  proceeds  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  deploring  ihc  £act  iha.!  it  has 
■wormed  its  way  into  Christian  doctrines. 

We  observe  that  there  is  a  clergyitiui  lo^aied  near  Glasgow  bearing 
the  author's  name;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  man  holding 
such  viewj  should  be  a  preacher  in  any  place  where  Christians  worship. 
He  dcplcrcs  as  grofs  and  superstitious  the  faith  which  most  of  us 
Christians  hold  to  be  the  chann  and  solace  of  our  present  life,  and  the 
foundaition  »1  our  hopes  for  hereafter,. 

Princeton  University,  G.  Macloseie. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  International  CritJcal  Commentary.  A  Cetticai.  and  Kxesticai. 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Cbables  Augustus 
Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Uti..  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopxdia  and 
Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Semiaary,  New  York,  and  Emilis 
Gbace  Bkiocs,  6,D.  Vols.  I  and  II.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1906  and  1907.  Svo.;  pp.  ex,  422,  and  viii,  572.  Price  $j.oo 
net  each. 

These  two  volumes  from  the  pen  of  an  American  biblical  scholar 
form  the  most  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Psalma  that  scholarship 
of  the  modem  type  has  produced,  not  excepting  Hupfeld's  work  of 
fifty  years  ago  or  Dclitzsch's  later  production,  Th?se  eleven  hundred 
pages  contain  a  general  introduction  to  the  PsaJter,  covering 
one  hundred  and  ten  pages,  and  for  each  psalm  a  special  introduction,  a 
criticism  of  the  text  and  3  formal  exegetical  discussion,  and  the  result- 
ing erposilion. 

Dr,  Brjggs  believes  it  to  be  a  legitimate  critical  procedure  to  aller 
the  Hebrew  text  of  a  psalm  in  order  to  conform  it  to  his  theory  of  the 
rhythm  of  that  psalm,  and  to  employ  the  rhythm  of  a  particular  passage 
u  evidence  for  or  against  its  genuinencsa.  He  reforms  the  text  quite 
(reijuently  for  these  subjective  reasons.  Professor  Cheyne  also  adjusti 
the  text  to  a  theory,  but  his  tiieory  lacks  sanity  and  he  does  not  apply 
his  method  with  moderation.  Dr.  Briggs  understands  scholarly  re- 
straiuL  Nor  docs  he  modify  the  text  after  the  manner  of  Professor 
Gritz.    He  is  too  careful  a  scholar  to  do  so.    Nor  does  he  follow 
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Wellhausen  in  this  matter.  Dr.  Briggs  has,  indeed,  accepted  Wdl- 
hansen's  theory  of  the  development  at  Israel's  religious  life  and  institu- 
tions; but  like  Profcsavr  Duhm,  another  prominent  adherent  oE  the 
tame  school  of  criticism,  Dr.  Briggs  is  quite  indepeodent  of  Wellbauses 
in  textual  erilicisiti.  Dr.  Btif^^f,'  emendatinns  pn  (he  groumt  of  rliythnt 
are  nunntrous,  more  so  probably  than  Baethgcn's.  There  is  one  matter 
in  this  coneclion  which  seems  to  us  to  be  an  incongruity.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  place  for  the  limited  use  of  even  subjective  textual  criti- 
ctsm,  although  it  is  extremely  elusive.  But  this  perplexes  as.  Dr. 
Briggs  assigns  the  conipostti<}n  of  about  one-half  of  th«  psalms  in  the 
psalter  to  late  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabcan  days.  Yet  numeroui 
verses  that  ar«  pronounced  unrhythmical  are  attested  by  the  LXX  as  in 
the  psalter  during  approximately  the  same  period.  At  any  rate  they 
were  an  integral  part  of  these  poems  when  they  were  used  in  the  musical 
service  of  ihe  sanctuary.  It  would  seem  that  their  lack  of  rhylhm,  if  it 
really  existed  to  the  Hebrew  ear,  should  have  sadly  inlcrfeTcd  with  Iheir 
use  as  hymns  by  the  temple  choir. 

Dr,  Briggs  e;cplains  she  reference  to  David  in  the  title  of  many 
psalms  as  meaning  that  these  psalms  were  taken  from  a  psalter  of 
David.  The  theory  formulated  in  broad  terms  is  good.  It  may  be  held 
and  explained  thus :  In  the  service  of  Solomon's  temple  a  hymn  book 
was  used  known  us  "The  Prayers  of  David"  (Pa.  jxxi,  x>).  The  kernel 
of  this  collection  consisted  of  psalms  which  David  composed  and  of 
other  sacred  odes,  perhaps,  which  he  collected.  Not  unlikely  as  the 
centuries  passed  hymns  by  poets  of  a  later  date  were  adde:d,  without 
changing  the  name  of  the  collection.  Such  a  procedure  has  its  analogies 
in  all  periods  of  the  history  of  literature.  But  of  course,  the  admission 
that  there  are  psalms  in  the  psalter  dating  from  the  time  of  David 
eannot  be  made  by  the  adh«rent5  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen,  or  at 
most  in  the  case  of  three  or  tour  that  are  colorless;  lur  they  cannot 
grant  that  deep  spirituality  of  worship  existed  so  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  nor  can  they  loierale  the  cvi<J«nc«,  which  such  psslms  would 
afford,  of  an  elaborate  ritual  and  of  the  recognition  of  but  one  legiti- 
mate altsr  at  that  early  date.  The  advocates  of  the  Wellhausian 
hypothesis  are  under  pressure  to  assign  the  psalms  Co  as  late  an  age  as 
possible.  Cheyne  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  asserts  that  no  psalm  in  the 
psalter,  except  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  eighteenth,  is  pre-cjtilic.  Well- 
hausen in  bis  commentary  disallows  the  eighteenth,  and  does  not 
expressly  allow  any  other,  to  be  pre-e^cilic  Dr.  Briggs  holds  that  "it 
is  evident  from  the  internal  character  of  these  Pss.,  with  a  few  possible 
exceptions,  that  David  could  rot  have  written  them".  He  grants  that 
five,  namely  vii.  and  xiii.  and  xviii,  and  xxiv.  7-10  and  Ix.  6-9,  were 
composed  in  the  time  of  David  and  only  twenty-seven  others  in  the  days 
before  the  exile.  Ewald  held  a  different  theory  from  Wellhausen  re- 
specting the  origin  and  growth  of  Israel's  religion.  His  likewise  is  not 
the  leaching  of  the  Bible;  nevertheless.  Ewald  on  his  theory  can  and 
does  admit  the  Davidic  authorship  of  psalms  like  viii.  and  xv.  and 
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xxix.  and  IxviiL  13-18,  and  the  pre-cxilic  date  of  psalms  like  xix.  8-15 
and  \v.  (y-H  and  Ixv. :  but  Dr.  Briggs,  because  he  holds  the  WelUiausen 
theory  of  the  development  of  Israd's  religion,  mtisi  iqd  does  deny  both 
the  Davidic  authorship  and  the  prc-extlic  dale  of  these  psalms.  A 
glancf  at  his  argument  makes  it  evident  that  investigation  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  tenets  of  the  school 

!t  is  difficult  to  speak  generally  of  a  matter  of  such  detail  as 
exegesis.  The  writer  of  this  brief  review  desires  to  ■express  the  satis- 
faction he  has  found  in  Dr.  Briggs  exposition.  It  is  careful  and 
candid.  He  iinds  great  thoughts  and  lofty  religious  teaching.  He 
cx^ctes  even  those  passages  which  he  regards  as  interpolations.  Of 
course,  his  exegesis  will  meet  with  dissent  at  countless  points,  and  that. 
toOj  from  sdiolarly  men  who  cordially  acknowledge  ihe  great  merits 
of  the  work  Ccompare,  c.  g.,  on  "the  Pit,"  Zandstra,  Princeton  Thet)- 
lopcal  Review,  October,  1907,  pp.  631-641}. 

We  cannot  close  without  expressing  our  joy  at  beholding  the 
beautiful  spectacle  of  a  daughter  sharing  in  the  learned  literary  labon 
of  [he  father.  "O  the  happiness"  of  the  father  who  has  such  a  daughter  I 

Princeton.  John  D,  Davis, 


Studies  on  tbe  Book  of  GenesiS'.    By  H.  B.  Fkatt,  Spanish  Trajis- 
lator  of  Seymour's  "Evenings  with  fhe  Romanists"  (Noches  con 

los  Romanistas)  and  author  of  Ihe  "Modern  Version"  of  Che  Bible 
in  Spanish,  and  also  of  "Esiudios  sobre  el  iibfo  del  Genesis"  and  of 
"Esludws  sobre  el  libra  del  Exodo".  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
"God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
to  save  the  world"  (Gk.  "in  order  that  the  world  be  saved  through 
Him"}.  John  3,  17.  Sold  by  the  AtnefitaH  Tract  Sb<:icty,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York.     1906. 

The  title  of  this  book  rightly  represents  tts  contents.  It  is  not 
strictly  spealdng  and  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term  a  commentary. 
For  ci>mmon  readers  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  for  all  readers  of  (he  Bible, 
it  is  all  the  better,  it  may  be,  for  that.  It  does  not  confuse  with  a  intd- 
tttude  of  details,  so  that  the  main  purpose  and  trend  of  the  passages  are 
lost.  It  is  readable,  intcre-sting,  and  instructive  from  beginning  to  en(L 
II  is  refreshing  and  novel,  nowadays,  to  find  a  writer  treating  a  book^ 
of  the  Bible  as  inspired  and  a«thi3r"lalive  in  its  teachings,  as  it  stands, 
without  continuous  references  to  supposed  documents,  and  endless  dis- 
CV^sioiis  of  assumed  and  -unproved  arigins.  We  feel  sure,  that  the 
primary  design  of  the  Spanish  original,  to  provide  the  Spanish  speaking 
people  with  a  protestant  work  upon  the  book  of  Genesis,  has  been  fully 
carrieil  out.  Wc  are  sure,  also,  that,  in  its  English  dress,  it  will  benefit 
all  its  readers, — not  merely  by  calling  their  attention  to  many  subjects, 
which  may  well  bsve  escaped  their  notice;  but  in  attswering  the  ques- 
tions, and  in  dudda.ting  the  dark  places,  which  must  loom  up  in  the 
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mind  of  evcTy  reader  of  a  book,  treating,  as  Genesis  does,  of  the  origins 
of  things. 

The  notes  containing  dissertations  on  such  subjects  as  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  origin  and  binding  character  of  the  Sabbath,  the  sins  of 
th«  Old  Testament  saints,  the  obligation  and  nature  of  tithes,  and  the 
position  of  the  ciiies  of  Ihc  plain,  are  quite  thorough  and  generally 
convincing.  Even  so  dry  a  matter  as  the  discusstoa  of  the  meaning 
of  a  tedinical  Icnn,  such  as  "to  know"  (in  the  phrase,  where  God  says; 
I  kno-ai  him,  i.  e.  Abraham),  becomes  vivid  and  interesting,  as  the 
author  treats  it  Every  one  can  see  what  the  author  means,  and  what 
Ac  verse  means. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  book  are  the  glaring  side- 
lights, which  arc  cast  upon  the  life  and  beliefs  of  the  South  American 
people.  This  atone  will  make  it  worth  the  purchase  and  perusal  by 
those  who  want  to  know  bow  others  think  and  live,  and  also,  a  valuable 
book  for  the  missionary  library,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  student 
Toltm  leers. 

Princeton.  E-  D.  Wn^ou. 


BiSU  SioE  TiCHTS  FftOM  ra^  MoorfP  of  GEZfen.  A  record  of  Excava- 
tion and  Discovery  in  Palestine,  By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalastek, 
MA.,  F.SA.,  Director  of  Excavations,  Palestine  Excavation  Fund. 
With  illustrations.  "Thou  has  made  of  a  city  an  heap;  of  a 
defenced  city  a  heap  of  ruins." — Isaiah  xxv.  2.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  i53-i5?  F'ftb  Avenue.    1906. 

This  volume  is  designed  especially  to  answer  the  objecttan  Eo  the 
work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  that  the  plain  bible  student, 
who  is  not  concerned  with  the  science  of  geography  or  anthropology, 
derives  little  benefit  from  the  work  of  excavation;  and  to  show,  th&t  the 
Society  and  its  officers  are  not  blind  to  the  claims  of  the  bible  student. 
Mr.  Macatister,  the  author,  has  been  the  efficient  agent  of  the  Society 
in  the  work  of  excavation:  a  work  for  which  he  was.  specially  prepared 
at  Cambridire,  England,  by  a  thorough  conrse  in  archaeology  under 
the  supervision  and  stimulus  of  his  father,  Prof.  David  Macalister,  the 
eminent  anthropologist.  The  son  of  a  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  elder. 
be  has  been  fittingly  prepared  on  the  biblical  jid*  to  produce  an  essay 
on  the  light  thrown  by  his  scientific  .discoveries  upon  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.  While  we  cannot  accept  all  of  his  conclusions, 
yet  we  are  thankful  for  the  suggestiveness  of  bis  remarks.  It  is  a  book 
that  one  will  read  through  at  a  sitting,  and  sit  until  one  has  read 
through.  The  style  is  attractive,  the  print  good,  the  illustrations 
superbly  fine.  We  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  written  that  will 
better  demonstrate  the  beneficent  results  to  be  derived  from  the  work 
of  the  Society  which  he  so  ably  represents, 

Prinetton.  R.  D.  Wilsok. 
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A  DEVonoKAL  CouHEXTJUty.  Edited  bjr  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Bucklamd, 
MA.  Goicns  I-XXV.  lo,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas, 
D-D..  Principal  of  Wycliffc  Hall,  Oxford  London :  Tbc  Religioas 
Tract  Sodety.    tgo?.    Pp.  viii,  aijg. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  woric  on  Goiesis  thai  is  not  only  witting 
to  see,  but  anxious  to  show  to  others,  the  tmity  of  plan  that  perviAa 
this  book.  Dr.  Thomas  has  sought  to  convey  to  his  readers  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  Genesis,  the  composition  of  which  is  inconceiTable  as 
a  bit  of  redaction,  but  demands  a  reaJ  author,  whether  we  cart  or  can- 
not discern  the  wrillcn  sources  that  lie  back  of  fajs  prodocL  The 
method  of  this  "devotiona]  commentary"  is  simple.  A  pottioa  of  Gen- 
esis complete  in  itself  is  printed  at  tbc  b^inning  of  each  section,  and  is 
then  followed  by  a  free  and  suggestive  discussion  of  just  those  ques- 
tions that  rise  in  the  reader's  mind  and  demand  an  answer.  References 
are  given  to  literature  that  bandies  the  same  questions,  preference 
being  always  g^ven  to  literature  dealing  with  subject-matter  rather 
than  the  form  of  the  text.  Finally,  "suggestions  for  meditation"  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  those  religious  bearings  of  the  passage  by  which 
he  may  be  led  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  its  signittcance  for  Chris- 
tianity in  general  and  for  his  own  spiritual  life  in  particular.  The 
author's  simple  but  luminous  treatment  of  Gen.  xxii.  is  especially  to 
be  commended.  The  book  is  most  attractively  gotten  up,  and  is  worthy 
of  large  use  by  Christians  to  whom  as  to  Christ  and  His  Apostles  Gen- 
esis is  a»  much  the  word  of  God  as  any  part  of  the  canon. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscab  Bovd. 


Th»  Book  of  the  Propbct  Jebemiah,  a  Revised  Translation  with 
Introductions  and  Short  Explanations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Dbitex, 
D.D.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    19C6.    Pp.  Ivi,  382. 

Thb  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jebemiah.  By  Pbof.  Cbaklss  RtiFUB 
Bbown,  D.D.,  of  the  Newton  Theolo^cal  Institution.  The  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  1907.  Pp.  xxxvi, 
256.  Also,  The  Book  of  the  Pbopbet  Jer£miab,  a  New  and  Crit- 
ical Translation.  Same  author  and  publisliers.  Philadelphia,  igo& 
Pp.48- 

These  two  new  helps  for  the  student  of  Jeremiah  arc  arranged  on 
diRerent  plans.  Prof.  Brawn's  larger  book,  which  is  one  number  of 
the  American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  follows  closely  the 
usual  type  of  commentary.  There  is  an  elaborate  introduction,  fol- 
lowed by  the  text  with  the  comnieniator's  noips  below.  For  the  (cart 
he  has  placed  in  parallel  columns  the  authorized  version,  and  a  special 
translation  made  by  himself,  into  which  he  introduces  various  typo- 
graphical devices  to  indicate  his  departures  from,  or  rectifications  of, 
the  massoretic  text.  It  is  this  special  translation  that  has  been  brought 
out  tn  separate  and  attractive  form  by  the  sa^e  publishers,  &$  indicated 
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above ;  introduction  and  notes  are  omitted,  but  the  critical  device*  ar« 
retained,  together  with  an  explanation  of  them. 

Dr.  Driver's  book,  on  the  other  hand,  departs  from  the  usual  make-up 
of  K  modern  coranientary,  in  limiting  the  material  treated  in  his  intro- 
duction to  a  brief  outline  of  the  prophet's  life  and  times,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly succinct  statement  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jeremiah's  style  and  the 
problems  of  his  text.  The  author's  translation  occupies  the  great  bulk 
of  ihe  book  (pp.  1-335),  the  explanatory  notes  or  comments  being  so 
subordinated  and  3bbreviat«tl  that  many  pagea  of  text  have  few  or  no 
notes,  and  but  few.  if  any,  pages  are  half  notes,  half  text.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  are  gathered  such  longer  explanations  of  renderings  adopted, 
as  arc  unsuited  for  the  English  reader  because  discussion  of  the  Hebrew 
original  is  involved.  Or.  Driver  appended  a  g'lossary  of  the  afchaismj 
in  the  Revised  Version,  with  some  interesting  comments  on  these  Eng- 
lish terms.  An  index  renders  the  boolc  the  more  useful  for  reference 
purposes. 

Of  these  two  works,  Dr,  Driver's  is  the  more  moderate  in  tone. 
Dr.  Brown  has  built  largely  upon  Duhm's  Jeremiah,  of  which  Driver 
himself  remarks:  "Duhm  is  original  and  brilliant,  but  arbitrary;  and 
the  principle  task  of  the  future  commentator  on  Jeremiah  will  be  to 
discover  the  right  mean"  between  Duhm  and  Keil.  Driver's  work  here 
as  elsewhere  is  essentially  mediating.  It  represents  practically  the 
position  aisumed  by  Graf  in  his  eommeniary  on  Jeremiah  published 
nearly  a  half  century  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  advance  is  repre- 
sented in  either  of  these  recent  works  over  the  comprehensive  and  tem- 
perate commentary  of  Orelli,  the  English  translation  of  which  appeared 
in  1889. 

Pnnftton.  J.  Oscab  Bein). 


Handbooks  for  BraLi-  Classes  and  Private  Students.  Edited  by 
Pkof.  Mahcub  Dods,  D.D..  and  Rev.  Alexa.vder  Whvte,  D.D.  The 
Book  of  Job,  By  Rev,  James  Aitken,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Onslow 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons:    New  York.    Pp.  114. 

What  Mr.  Aicken  has  done  in  this  little  handbook  for  indents  of 
the  Book  o£  Job,  is  to  put  in  compact  form,  admifably  suited  for  the 
class-room,  the  essence  of  Dr.  Davidson's  views  on  Job  as  presented 
in  his  volume  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  Series.  In  a  brief  introduction 
the  author  discusses  the  usual  introductory  topics,  the  authorship,  date, 
class  ificali on,  source,  argument,  purpose  and  integrity  of  the  book, 
and  attempts  also  a  comparison  of  its  teachings  on  sufFering  with  what 
Christianity  has  to  say  on  the  same  subject.  He  makes  the  same  mis- 
take as  may  be  observed  in  many  other  treatises,  both  long  and  short, 
on  this  Old  Testament  composition, — the  mistake  of  underestimating 
the  imi>ortance  of  the  question,  "Dolh  Job  serve  God  for  naught?" 
Unless  a  commentator  on  Job  is  prepared  to  put  this  problem,  is  there 
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mich  a  thing  as  disinterested  piety?  side  by  side  with  th&  problem 
of  sm  and  suffering  tn  his  estimate  of  the  book,  he  wilt  inevitably  be 
led  to  a  one-sided  view  of  its  purpose,  and  from  this,  again  to  a  false 
cofidusioa  on  a  oumber  of  subordinate  questions  ia  Oik  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  text.  Apart  from  this,  ihc  liltle  volume  is  worthy  of  all 
praise,  especially  for  its  luminous  paraphrasing  abbreviations  of  the 
argument  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  section.  The  low  price  (45 
cents)  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  students. 
PriHctlan,  J.  OsCAS  Boyd. 


De    FuJsnjsfES,    Hun    Afkomst    en    Geschieoehis.      By    Da.    A. 
NooRDTzij.    Kainpen :  J.  H.  Kok.    15105.    Pp.  247, 

This  important  work  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Philistines 
should  have  been  reviewed  two  years  since  in  these  columns,  bat  the 
following  review  has  been  delayed  till  a  time  when  European  scholari 
have  already  proaounced  a  favorable  opinion  on  the  book.  In  Joining 
heartily  in  this  encomium  the  reviewer  desires  also  to  present  in  brief 
the  result  which  Dr,  Noordtaij  reaches  on  the  vested  question  of  the 
origin  of  this  nation. 

After  a  minute  examination  of  the  evidence,  epigraphic,  industrial 
and  pictorial,  including  all  the  light  that  both  the  older  and  the  more 
recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Crete  are  able  to  shed,  the  author 
feaches  a  conclusion  nearer  to  that  of  Hitdg  tn  T845  tha-n  to  that  of 
Movers  and  Siark  and  most  of  the  recent  writers  on  the  Philistines. 
"Wt  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  paragraph  in  which  Noordtzij 
sums  up,  at  the  close  of  his  chapter  on  name  and  origin.  "The  Philis- 
tineSj  as  they  appear  in  history,  were  originally  no  really  unified  oatioa. 
Like  Che  Hitlites,  they  were  a  complex  of  tribes  brought  together  by  a 
common  interest,  and  belonged  to  the  Indo-Gemianic  group.  The  prin- 
cipal people,  into  whom  the  others  were  finally  absorbed,  the  Purasati, 
who  gave  their  name  Co  the  whole,  dwelt  anciently  in  Crete  (.and  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea?)  :  from  there  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Egypt  and  apparently  also  with  the  Palestinian  coast,  but  at 
the  same  time  practised  piracy.  For  reasons  that  are  obscure  to  us  a 
small  portion  of  this  tribe  nfigrated  at  an  early  period  to  the  Pales- 
tinian coast,  where  it  made  itself  master  of  the  neighborhood  of  Gcrar. 
These  would,  however,  have  disappeared  among  the  surrounding 
Canaanitcs,  if  Cibey  bad  not  been  from  time  lo  time  reinforced  by  new 
emigrants  from  the  mother-country,  though  of  this  no  account  has  come 
down  to  us.  Thereby  it  even  became  possible  for  them  to  absorb  into 
themselves  completely  ihc  Hivites  and  the  Rephaites.  From  the  days 
of  the  iRth  dynasty  onward  they,  like  the  Canaaniies,  were  in  subjection 
to  Egypt  In  conjunction,  however,  with  the  movement  of  the  "sa- 
folk"  that  after  the  reign  of  Mencptah  II  became  steadily  greater, 
they  too  contrived  to  recover  their  independence  from  Egypt  by  force 
of  arms.    As  soon  now  as  they  were  strengthened  by  new  detachments 
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of  the  Purasati,  united  with  the  Takkara,  Shakrusha.  Dano  and 
Viihisha,  tbey  bcsaji  to  make  predatory  incursions  directed  principally 
towards  the  north.  But  when  with  the  20th  dynasty  there  arose 
stronger  princes  in  Egypt,  Rameses  III  marched  agaiast  them  aiid  suc- 
ceeded ia  subjecting  them  again  and  obliging  them  to  pay  tribcie.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  in  this  sketch  much  slil]  remains 
obscure  Our  sources  d«  not  always  give  us  the  needful  light,  and 
sometimes  they  are  quite  silent  But  in  view  of  tb«  astonishing  liber- 
ali^  of  Egypt's  soil  the  reasonable  hope  may  be  cherished,  tliat  with 
continued  search  many  a  poiat  still  obscure  will  be  illuminated,  and 
among  others  this  history  of  the  origin  of  ehe  Philistines." 

In  his  second  chapter  Dr.  Noordtzij  collects  and  discusses  the  allu- 
sions to  the  live  cities,  and  thus  presents  a  picture  of  the  territory  which 
the  Philistines  occupied,  In  chapt-erj  three  3nd  four  src  grouped  (he 
interesting  topics  of  their  lan^agc  and  religion,  and  their  civil  and 
social  life.  Finally,  the  last  two  chapters  trace  their  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  Alexander,  and  from  Alexander  to  the  Mostem  con- 
quest. Licile  can  be  affirmed  of  their  language,  inasmuch  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  coniined  to  proper  names  and  the  one  word  stren,  "lord", 
Jf  they  were  of  Cretan  origin,  as  the  author  believes.,  iheir  original  lan- 
guage was,  doubtless,  the  same  as  that  represented  by  the  odd  linear 
inscriptions  found  on  Cretan  pottery  in  the  Egyptian,  Cretan  and  Pales- 
tiaian  cJtcavalions  of  recent  years.  But  whatever  the  original!  longTie, 
it  is  plain  that,  a;  in  the  case  of  many  another  invading  and  conquering 
nation,  the  Philistines  soon  took  over  the  language  of  the  land  in  which 
they  settled,  and  by  the  time  of  Samson  already  spoke  a  dialect  so 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  be  practically  the  same  lan- 
guage: A  similar  experience  tells  the  story  of  their  religion,  for  with 
the  ancient  language  they  said  farewell  to  their  ancient  gods.  "Not  in 
this  sense,  however,"  the  author  cautions  us,  "as  if  all  remains  of  their 
original  wors.hip  had  been  lost.  .  .  .  The  Canaanitish  gods  felt  the 
influence  of  the  old  Philistine  gods,  even  to  the  extent  that  they  acquired 
thereby  a  peculiar  type  that  differentiated  them  from  other  gods." 

The  pccuEiar  organization  of  the  Pentapolis  politically,  the  relation 
the  tyrants  bore  to  their  respective  cities  and  to  one  another,  and  the 
varying  fortuaes  of  Philistine  democracy,  make  an  instructive  introduc- 
tion to  the  history;  but  not  more  so  than  the  interesting  notices  of  thdr 
customs  in  war,  and  their  wide  and  varied  trade-relations.  It  is  in  the 
former  of  ihc  two  strictly  historical  chapters  that  the  author  reveals 
his  sympathy  with  the  Old  Testament  narratives.  Dr.  Noordtzij  takes 
his  stand  plainly  on  the  side  of  thoic  who  respect  the  Biblical  data  as 
worthy  of  a  primary  place  among  the  historian's  sources.  In  connection 
with  his  discerning  treatment  of  the  Fhilistine-lsraelitish  wars  of  the 
time  of  Saul,  we  venture  lo  refer  to  the  admirable  discussion  of  the 
battles  of  Michmash,  the  Vale  of  Elah,  and  Mount  Gilboa.  in  Principal 
Miller's  "Least  of  All  Lands,"  which  embodies  Id  a  way  that  00  purely 
historical  work  does,  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  minute  local  survey  of 
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Ibc  Htcs  in  qttcstioa.    TiK  historr  of  Pbilistu  blls  nabmllT  mto  dne 

pemdi:  first,  the  period  of  Ibe  nmggle  for  supremacy  rtver  Canaan: 
■BCOB^  tbe  period  of  the  strug^e  fat  mdependcnce  igajast  tltc  great 
ontrircs.  geaenJiy  in  alliaiui-  with  Egjpt  ^nd  Fhenicia,  but  rardy  witb 
IsraH  or  Jedab;  and  dnrd,  the  period  of  Hellenism,  when  tbese  PbHh- 
(iae  dti«3  were  the  centers  of  the  struggle,  first  against  Judaism,  then 
against  Christianhy. 

The  close  relation  of  all  this  course  of  pbiU^Une  hlsiory  (o  the 
course  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  hiitorr  makes  the  career  of  tins 
region  and  people  a  matter  of  the  keenest  interest  to  Christian  stndeotl 
of  anliqnity.  And  the  thorough,  masterly  way  in  which  Dr.  Ncmrdtiij 
has  treated  this  his  fascinsling  subject  not  only  supersedes  earlier 
fcorks  and  articles  on  ihe  same  (opjc,  bm  sko  renders  El  htghty  desirable 
that  a  translation  of  bis  book  into  English  tnay  soon  see  the  light,  for 
the  benefit  of  EJiglish  and  American  scholars  and  Bible-students  who 
are  not  at  home  in  the  Dutch, 

Primcetoti.  J.  OscAx  Bova 


Scitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie.  herausgcgeben  von  Prot 
D.  A.  Schlatter,  Tubingen,  und  Prof.  D.  W.  Luigert,  Halle  a.  S.  (i). 
Das  Geheimnis  ntft  FaoitMiCKEtt  urfD  me  GotrnENfCBtrr  Caftisn, 
von  Lie.  W.  Bletbtiieo.     (t)  Textkbitisches  zv  den  Korinther- 

BRICTEtJ,   VOtt   D,  F.    BlASS.       (3)    ReICBGOTTESSPUHEN    IK    DCR  VOLK- 

EEWa.T,  von   Lie.    Dr.  J.    Boehuer.     Giitersloh:     C.    Bertelsmann. 
IpoG.    8vo,   Pp.  124.  " 

The  ceniral  one  of  the  three  dissertations  which  make  up  this  part 
of  the  wcll-knftwn  "Contributions  to  Theology,"  founded  by  Drs. 
Schlailcr  and  Crcmei— the  first  part  for  the  year  igo6 — is  a  brief 
diacuasion  by  Dr.  Blass  of  two  textual  points  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  former  concerns  the  wpll-known  section,,  a  Cor. 
vi.  34-vii.  I,  so  frequently  treated  as  an  interpolation.  Blass  assumes  the 
likelihood  of  this  opinion  and  attempts  to  show  that  nothing  in  the 
rhciori-cat  form  of  the  section  stands  in  the  way  o£  it.  Here  he  is 
deaiiitg  with  the  niceties  of  rhythm,  in  accordance  with  the  rales  gov- 
erning the  artistic  prose  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  school.  The  mark  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  according  to  Norden  (Da.i  cwJifrf  Kunstprosa, 
vol,  11}  was,  from  the  rhetorical  point  of  sight,  just  their  formlessness. 
But  in  a  work  published  in  1905,  Blass  sought  to  exhibit  the  use  of  the 
rules  of  Ihe  prevalent  rhetorical  school  in  the  New  Testament  books. 
Applying  these  rules  here,  while  he  finds  that  there  is  no  need  arising 
from  the  rhythm  of  the  passage  in  iiiieslion  for  removing  it  from  its 
present  place,  he  yet  finds  that  the  removal  raises  no  difficulty  on  the 
s^ore  of  broken  rhythm.  Nor  would  any  difficulty  result  on  this  score 
from  inserting  it  betw<^en  verses  22  and  23  of  t  Corinthians  x.  Thither 
be  would,  accordingly,  transport  it,  arguing  that  the  section  may  have 
occupied  just   one  page  in  eotne  papyrus  exemplar  which   might  have 
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got  misplaced.  The  second  passage  with  which  he  deals  is  i  Cor,  v.  9. 
The  difficullics  of  lakinf  this  verse,  as  is  so  coramonly  done,  as  an 
allusion  to  3  previous  Uosi)  lelter  of  Pawl's  In  the  Corinihiaiis  are 
well  smnmarizifd.  The  w<>rtis  if  ^5  iturroH'  Blass  remarks,  supply  the 
sole  occasion  for  favoring  an  allusion  to  such  a  leller.  Arc  they  gen- 
uine? According  to  the  findings  of  Seth  R.  Gifford,  in  a  dissertation 
on  "Patil's  Epistles  as  read  hy  John  Chrysostotn",  1902,  they  were  not  in 
Chrysosiom's  text.  "If^  however",  says  Blass,  "ChryBo^^fom  did  not 
have  the  words  in  a  mS„  of  at  leasl  the  4lh  century,  they  must  cither 
justify  themselves  as  necessary  or  at  least  good,  or  else  must  be 
condemned"  They  give  Jifficoliy,  however,  m  any  interpretation. 
They  must  therefore  be  stricken  out,  and  the  rhythm  permits  this.  Such 
textual  criticism  seems  to  us  too  facile  to  be  convincing:  the  sec- 
ondary considerations  appear  to  be  depended  on  to  the  neglect  of  the 
primary, 

Uceniiate  Bldbtreu's  "contribiilion",  with  which  ilie  pari  opens,  is  a 
careful  study  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  upon  the  details  of  which  we  shall  not 
enter. 

The  dosing  "contribution".  Dr.  Bohmer's.  "Traces  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  in  llie  heathen  world",  is  intended,  as  he  lells  us,  as  a 
Continvaijon  of  studies  begun  in  iiis  work  on  Der  alltcilumentlicfjt 
Unterbau  drs  Retches  Goties  <i90j)  and  prosecuted  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles Zum  r^rstaHdnis  das  Reicha  Gattes  published  in  Die  Studierstube 
from  July  to  November  1905.  Here,  he  points  out  that  the  conception 
of  God  as  King  is  very  widespread,  and  hardly  less  so  the  idea  that  a 
king,  and  that  an  earthly,  empirical  king,  shall  usher  in  the  time  of  con- 
summation, the  new  world,  the  perfected  glory.  Throughout  the  whole 
Orient,  from  a  very  early  age,  there  was  curretit  the  conceptJo-n  of  a 
fioffiKfii  aurrip:  and  we  need  only  point  to  the  famous  fourth  Eclr>gue 
of  Virgil  to  show  that  the  West  was  no  stranger  to  the  notion.  In  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Iwo  lines  of  expectation, — of  the 
future  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  ideal  Son  of  David, — scarcely  unite. 
But  in.  the  Gentile  expectation  we  may  rather  say  the  earthly  king  and 
the  Divine  King  are  never  quite  kept  separate.  Tn  any  event,  we  cannot 
deny  that  we  have  in  Gentile  rec^-rds  ideas  parallel  to  what  we  call  in 
Israel  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  cvtn  tts  Messianic  expectations.  If 
now  we  start  from  these  parallels  and  ask  how  far  we  find  traces  In 
extra -Biblical  religions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Che  genuine  Israel- 
itish  and  Christian  sense  and  especially  in  its  eschatological  conception, 
we  think  at  once  of  the  Germanic  doctrine  of  the  "Gotterdammerung", 
or  if  that  is  supposed  to  rest  on  Christian  traditions,  especially  of 
Parseeism.  No  doubt  the  originality  of  the  Parsce  eschatology  also  is 
suspctl.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  entirely  explained  as  of  Jewish  Origin. 
Perhaps,  a  careful  study  of  the  data  will  commend  to  us  the  conclusion, 
that  "neither  has  ParSeeism  been  directly  influenced  hy  Judaism  nor 
Judaism  by  Parseeism  (at  least  so  far  as  the  Kingdom  ot  God  is  con- 
cerned),  but   that  both   rehgions,   each   after   its   own   fashion,    have 
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developed  conceptions  ard  ideas,  which  belong  to  humanity  as  a  whole, 
anil  thdr  notable  resemblances  find  therefore  thdr  explanation  ulti- 
mately and  simply  in  the  earnest  eihical  bases  of  both."  The  essay  is 
coiifesEedly  fragTncniary  and  seems  rather  swgjeslive  than  conclusive. 
It  will  repay  reading,  however,  by  those  who  arc  inieresied  in  the 
qnesiions  now  so  vigorously  debated  concerning  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  in  oriental  thougrht. 
Frincflun^  May,  iC)Q6.  B.  B.  Wabftelbl 


Tbe  Apostolic  Age  nr  tsk  Licht  of  Mqdebn  Cuticism.  Bj  James 
Habdv  Ropes,  Buasey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Crili-cism  and 
IntrepretatioD  in  Ha.rva.rd  Uoiversity.  New  Vork.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    1906;  pp.  327. 

As  tJr.  Ropes  fiimself  tells  us,  the  view  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  its 
contribution  to  history  underlying  his  book  is  subsfaniially  that  tnaio- 
tained  by  Ritschl.  The  book  ts  intended  for  a  wider  circle  than  that  oE 
technical  scholars;  and  while  the  acquaintance  and  interest  of  the 
author  with  the  detailed  problems  shines  through  on  every  page,  these 
arc  not  brought  unduly  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  author 
writes  in  a  vivid,  interesting  style,  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
form  raises  his  work  above  the  average  and  renders  it  eminently  suited 
to  serve  its  popular  purpose. 

On  the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus  as  the  presupposition  of  tbe 
development  of  the  Apostolic  age  Dr.  Ropes  scarcely  touches.  In  this 
lies  a  serious  disadvantage  of  the  method  of  treating  the  Apostolic  age 
by  itsdf.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  in  tbe  present  case  tUs 
is  in  no  wise  due  to  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Gospel-traditions,  at  least  so  fa-r  as  the  synoptical  record  is  concerned. 
The  author  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  -critics  who  think  that  the 
first  safe  ground  from  which  lo  approach  ihe  history  of  the  Apostolic 
age  are  the  Pauline  records.  "The  picture  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Jesus  as  given  in  the  synoptic  gospels  shows  on  the  whole  a  rcmajlcablc 
and  convincing  consisceiicy  and  credibility."  With  regard  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  his  views  are  less  conservative.  We  are  told  that  "its  chief 
value  lies  rather  in  the  realm  of  truth  than  of  fact,"  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  its  teaching,  rather  than  its  history,  is  authentic,  "Truth" 
in  this  antithesis  means  that  sort  of  super-historical  truth  which  can 
coexist  wiih  the  total  or  partial  fictitiousness  of  its  setting.  The  Gospel 
is  great  as  a  product  of  human  thought.  In  regard  to  Acts  Dr.  Ropes 
takes  the  position  recently  advocated  by  Haraack.  The  hook  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  the  we-pieces,  and,  consequently,  the  Gospel  are  the  work  of 
the  man  named  Luke.  This  does  not  preclude,  however,  a  semi- 
Kcptical  attitude  towards  the  tradition  of  the  earlieai  history  recorded 
in  the  pre- Pauline  part  of  the  book.  While  the  results  of  criticism  give 
a  fair  degree  of  confidence  in  the  pictures  of  the  general  development 
of  events,  the  detail  is  held  in  many  cases  lo  be  merely  3  part  of  the 
telling  of  the  story.  The  speeches  are  probably  no  more  than  the 
ftcft  composition  of  the  writer.     On  page  78  we  get  a  suggestion  of 
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Von  Dobschiitz'a  hypothesis,  that  die  account  of  John  sue,  19-43  repre- 
scats  another  version  oi  the  story  of  Pentecost  The  early  disciples  arc 
characlerized  as  "fundamentally  Jews,  and  Jews  of  a  popular,  senii- 
ph^^cic,  messianistic  type;  a  measure  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  of 
Jesus  with  regard  <o  Jewish  legal  prescriptions  is  supposed  lo  have 
lingered  among  them.  Soterio logically  they  combined  the  methods  of 
salvation  by  law  and  by  the  death  of  Christ.  The  representation  of 
Acts  with  reference  to  the  pers«ution  or  non-persecution  of  the  early 
dUcipIc^  is  not  criticised.  The  epoch-making  character  of  Stephen's 
speech  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view  is  denied.  On  the  conference  of 
Acts  XV.  Dr.  Ropes'  view  both  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  account  and 
the  significance  of  the  proceedings  is  conservative.  In  this  connection  we 
meet  with  the  following  curious  statement:  "A  Christian  Church  ex- 
communicated by  the  mother  church  .  .  .  would  probably  have  been 
a  failure.  What  form  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  pure  spiritual 
religion  would  have  taken  we  cannot  know,  but  Christianety  as  we  know 
it  would  never  have  come  into  being  (i.  e.  in  the  case  of  failure  of  the 
leaders  Co  agree  at  Jerusalem).  This  suggests  a  theory  about  the  sepa- 
rability of  the  essence  of  pure  spiritual  religion  from  all  its  historic 
embodiment,  which  we  confess  it  is  hard  for  us  even  to  imasine^ 
It  is  assumed  that  after  tfie  confcr-enc-e  th-e  Jewish  Christians  grew 
more  and  more  one-sidedly  Judaistjc,  a  body  o£  sectarian  separatists, 
although  James  continued  faithful  to  the  attitude  of  approval  of  Paul. 
What  Che  church  owes  to  Jewish  Chris'tianity  are  the  following  four 
things:  (i).  The  tradition  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels;  fz).  The 
idea  of  the  Messiah  and  the  whole'  theological  system  which  this 
implies;  (j).  The  apocalyptic  spirit,  i.  c,  interpreted  in  modern  lan- 
guage, historical  optimistn;  (4).  The  Old  Testament.  In  paissing  we 
observe,  that  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is,  with  some  hesitation,  accepted 
as  genuine:  that  the  Second  Epistle  is  declared  a  late  production  of  the 
second  century;  and  that  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude  are  nol  men- 
tioned anywhere  by  Dr.  Ropes. 

The  chapters  on  Paul  and  Paul's  theology  are  easily  the  most  inter- 
esting and  eloquent  part  of  the  book.  The  personality  of  the  Apostle 
is  drawn  in  bold  lines.  All  the  eptslles,  with  the  possible  eKceplion  of 
II  Thessalonians  and  the  positive  exception  of  the  Pastorals,  are  recog- 
nized as  genuine  writings  of  Paul,  EphesJans  included.  We  have  only 
two  criticisms  to  make  here.  The  one  relates  to  the  somewhat  insistent 
protestation  that  Paul  was  not  a  th-eologian.  It  has  become  a  vogue  of 
late  10  ccJebrale  the  Apostle  as  a  man  of  energy,  will,  action,  organizing 
taJent,  the  prototype  of  the  ideal  modem  minister,  or,  so  far  as  his 
mental  qualities  are  concerned,  the  mystic,  the  poet.  He  13  permitted 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  only  not  a  theologian  to  the  theologians. 
Dr.  Ropes  e^tclaims  with  a  degree  of  pathos:  "Has  ever  a  man  been 
10  misunderstood  and  shamefully  entreated  as  Paul  out  of  whose  poetry 
men  have  mad*  the  propositions  of  a  logical  system?"  We  venture  to 
assert,  that,  if  Paul  could  come  back,  he  would  look  upon  the  theolog- 
ical treatment  of  his  teaching  as  among  the  least  hard  to  bear  of  all 
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die  perversions  lo  which  he  lias  liecn  subjected  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  would  even  sympathize  with  theologian}  in  tb«r  present 
reproach  and  eclipse.  At  any  rale,  the  only  basis  on  which  such  a 
denial  of  the  theological  strand  in  Paul's  preaching  and  teaching  can  be 
made  is  an  arbitrar?  definition  of  a  tbeclogian  as  one  who  cultivates  the 
inlelleciual  and  speculative  interest  for  Its  own  sake.  But  to  how 
many  of  those  who  have  nobly  borne  the  aame  of  theologian  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  will  such  a  delmiiion  apply-*  It  is  simply  a 
modern,  vulgar  caricature.  Dr.  Ropes  himself  admits  that  Paul  was 
traiaed  in  the  Jewish  theology,  and  that  he  carried  over  this  substan- 
tially Jewish  view  of  the  world  and  of  history  into  his  Christian  con- 
sciousness, only  rcorganidng  it  by  the  aew  priuciple  given  with  the 
latter,  nay  on  a  later  page  speaks  of  the  Apostle's  Aight  of  noble  specu- 
lation, which  the  church  as  a  whole  was  not  able  (o  follow.  And  if 
Paul  was  not  a  theologian,  then  the  title  of  the  anthor'a  fifth  chapter, 
■'Paul's  Theology",  is  a  misnomer.  There  surely  is  an  inconsistency 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  thankful  for  the  emphasis  which  ia 
laid  (and  to  which  even  the  one-sidcdncss  just  dwelt  upon  in  a  way 
continbuies)  on  the  inseparable  conaectioa  between  fact  and  truth, 
history  and  thcolc^y,  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  on  what  Dr.  Ropes  felici- 
tously calls  the  "dramatic"  el«menl  in  his  conception  of  religion: 
"Paul's  thought  of  God  and  Christ  and  the  world  is  not  as  of  an 
eternal,  unchanging  organism,  whether  mechanical  or  biological.  It 
it  rather  always  that  of  a  moving  panor^m?.  He  views  Ihfl  universe 
not  as  sialic,  but  aa  dramatic.  In  history  the  infinite  and  the  finite 
meet.  This  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  for  the  religious  lif«  thoroughly 
wholesome."  Only  wc  do  not  quite  like  the  implication  of  Ibe  quali- 
fying adjective  "religious"  in  the  last  clause,  suggesting,  as  it  were,  that 
Hde  by  side  with  th<  religious  view  of  the  world  there  may  be  another 
to  which  other  standards  of  wholesomcness  do  apply.  We  .should 
also  like  to  know  how  much  of  this  dramatic  conception  of  life  is 
included  in  that  "background  of  thought  and  a  view  of  the  world"  of 
which  we  are  told  on  another  page  that  it  has  now  "disappeared",  and 
is  the  cause  of  "the  repellent  strange  tic  ss"  gf  much  of  Paul's  method 
and  thought  Nor  must  it  be  ovcrDoolced  that,  while  Ihc  dramatic, 
eschalological  view-point  preponderates,  another  more  static  represen- 
tation involving  the  contrast  of  the  eternal  and  the  temporal  worlds' 
as  coexisting  spheres,  is  also  to  be  found  in  Paul,  and  not  merely  in 
the  later  epistles,  but  from  the  beginning,  as  a  passage  like  II.  Cor. 
iv.  i8  clearly  shows.  The  two  do  not  form  a  contradiction,  the  temporal 
world  not  being  eternal ;  the  static  dualism  is  resolved  into  the  dramatic 
eschatology,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  author  of  Hebrews  to  work 
out  this  adjustment  more  clearly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  derive  this 
:strand  in  Paul's  teaching  from  Hellenic  influence,  as  Pflciderer  and 
olhiTs  do;  but  certainly  it  is  an  element  that  comes  to  meet  the  Greek 
type  of  thought,  and  we  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  speak  of  "the 
peculiarly  unhellenic  character  of  Paul's  view".  Its  presence  is  also 
noticeable  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  dement  con- 
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stiluting  and  characteristic  of  the  heavenly  world.  Dr.  Ropes  entirety 
neglects  this  side  of  the  Pauline  conceplion  of  the  Pneuma;  he  deals 
with  Ihe  Spirit  exclusively  from  the  point  o£  view  of  a  soteriological 
power. 

The  other  point  on  which  the  author's  treattnent  of  PauUnism  ^eema 
to  us  open  to  criticism  concerns  the  manner  in  which  he  ttefines  the 
historical  connection  between  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  and  that  of 
PauL  "Paul's  thought  U  not  a  continuous  development  from  the 
thought  of  Jesus,  but  is  in  a  measure  a  new  start,  yet  so  controlled 
by  the  supreme  expression  of  Jesus'  nature,  not  in  words  but  in  hia 
life  and  death,  that  it  is  fully  dependent  upon  Jesus  and  in  fundamental 
banaony  with  Him."  In  other  words,  because  Paul  interpreted  the 
life  and  death  of  Jcaua  as  a  supreme  manifestation  of  God's  love,  the 
new  start  he  made  happened  lo  coincide  witd  the  central  principle  of 
our  Lord's  teaching,  viz..  that  God  is  love.  And  Paul  thus  interpreted 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  because  indirectly  he  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  revelation  of  divine  love  made  in  the  historic  Hit  of 
Jesus  and  in  his  teaching.  We  would  remark  upon  this:  i.)  That  in 
order  to  establish  a  true  hisiorica.1  connection  here  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  Pauline  or  the  earlier  apOstoItc  doctrine  of  the  saving  sigcii~ 
ficancc  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  oulcomc  of  Jesus'  revelation  of 
the  love  of  God  in  his  life  and  teaching.  Did  the  early  Christiajis  and 
did  Paul  come  to  believe  that  Christ's  death  was  a  saving  act,  because 
they  had  learned  to  view  his  whole  life  and  appearance  as  a  revelation 
ot  love,  or  did  (his  idea  spring  from  other  sources?  i.)  The  close 
resemblance  which  Dr.  Ropes  traces  between  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
the  death  of  Christ  and  what  he  lakes  to  be  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the 
love  of  God  cxiais  only  because  in  his  rendering  of  ihe  thought  of  Paul 
the  substilulionary,  penaj  significance  of  the  cross  is  obscured.  To  be 
iiire,  the  cross  reveals  the  love  of  God,  but  it  likewise  reveak  the 
divine  justice  according  to  Paul.  Of  the  latter  Dr.  Rope5  docs  not 
tpeak  at  all.  He  admits  the  death  was  to  Paul  vicarious,  but  vicarious 
he  curiously  enough  interprets  as  equivalent  to  "non-penal".  What  the 
real  rationale  of  the  cross  was  for  Paul,  how  and  why  it  expressed  the 
love  of  God,  apart  from  his  righteousness,  we  do  not  Icsm.  No  one 
who  rules  out  the  idea  of  jusiice  as  entering  into  the  transaction  of 
the  cross  has  ever  succeeded  or  will  ever  succeed  in  explaining  this. 
The  Pauline  doctrine  becomes  irrational  when  everything  is  thus  staked 
on  the  divine  love  to  Ihe  exclusion  of  God's  rigli Icousness.  Once  we 
lake  the  Pauline  statements  at  their  full  substiluHonary  value,  the 
assumed  harmony  with  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  Synoptical  leaching 
On  the  f^iherhood  of  God  disappears,  and  not  merely  in  the  point  of 
historical  nexus,  but  also  in  the  point  of  idenlity  of  conception  the 
proposed  theory  of  the  continuity  of  development  between  Jesus  and 
Paul  appears  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  escape  on  such  premises  (fOtn 
tie  position  of  Wrede,  that  Paul  was  the  true  founder  of  Christianity, 
that  IS,  of  Glristiatlity  historically  and  soteriologically  considered  and 
not  as  a  mere  abstractioa     The  only  remedy  here  lies  in  a  different 
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tnt*fp'*"'*»o'*  f^f  <*"r  Lord's  tcSdiing.  svoh  u  will  do  justice  to  some 
other  dements  contained  therein  aa  well  as  to  that  of  the  dirine  love. 

The  Riischhan  predisposition  of  the  author  in  a  theological  and  notJ 
mcreljr  historical  sense  reveals  itself  in  the  reserve  which  he  nuintaim 
towards  the  intrusion  of  the  supernatural  as  a  veritable  reality  ia  the 
historiea)  sphere.  His  observatioas  on  the  appearances  of  Christ  aod 
on  the  conversion  of  Paul  go  no  farther  in  each  case  than  that  the 
raljty  of  the  experience  as  an  experience  is  affirmed:  "There  ean  he 
DO  doubt  that  the  first  disdples  passed!  through  real  experiences  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  appearance  to  them  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Chri&t."  .  .  .  "There  were  real  events  and  their  effect  was  mo- 
mentous." And  with  regard  to  St.  Paul's  conversion  we  leam  that  his 
experience  must  be  conceived  in  analogy  with  other  conversions;  and 
tibat.  while  thus  "the  non-natural  and  anti-natural  character  of  the 
conversion  is  atiandoned",  this  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  denyinff 
"the  djvjnc  character  of  this  great  event".  These  quotations  suffidcntlj 
indicate  how  the  supernatural  is  here  reduced  to  mode  of  divine 
operation  by  way  of  immanence.  In  one  of  the  opening  pages  of  th« 
book  occurs  a  passage  which  distinguishes  between  the  critical  and 
the  non-critical  historian  after  this  fashion,  that  the  former  lakes 
history  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  in  which  immanent  divine 
forces  have  wrought  out  the  purposes  of  God,  whereas  the  latter  makes 
out  of  it  an  inscrutable  series  of  divine  acts,  which  -one  may  ohs-erve, 
but  the  processes  of  which  he  cannot  expect  to  understand  except  as 
God  may  directly  reveal  knowledge  of  them  to  us.  But  such  a  super- 
naturalism  as  would  deny  itsdf  all  recourse  to  immanence  and  make 
everything  a  miracle  has  never  existed  in  fact,  nor  can  it  be  shown 
that  this  is  the  logical  outcome  of  any  sane  form  of  it  It  is  a  pure 
figment  o£  the  critical  imagination.  The  exclusivcncss  of  this  matter 
lies  with  the  posilivistic  theoloEian,  not  with  the  supematxiralist.  Dr. 
Ropes  would,  in  the  sphere  of  history,  explain  everything  from  imma- 
nent processes.  While  professing  his  willingness  to  accept  miracles, 
he  will  treat  them  only  as  "ultiinate  facts",  t.  a,  he  is  not  willing  tft 
deal  with  them  in  his  capacity  of  a  historian,  and  recognize  them  as 
direct  supernatural  interposiiions,  and  so  to  accord  them  the  significance 
wherein  (heir  val«e  as  miracles  consists. 

By  a  strange  oversight  the  quotation  about  the  muzzling  of  the  ox 
in  I.  Cor.  ix.  gis  on  jrage  195  derived  from  Proverbs  instead  of  from 
Deuteronomy. 

Princeton.  Geibhabdus  Vos. 


The  Fourth  Gospel:  Its  Purpose  and  Theoujoy.  By  Ernest  J. 
Scott,  M.A.  <Glas.),  B.A.  (Oxon.).  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Qark. 
igo6.  fThc  Lilerature  of  the  New  Testament.)  Pp,  vii,  375. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,    $2.00  net. 

A  certain  lassitude  with  rcBard  to  the  discussion  of  the  Johannine 
problem,  so  iar  as  the  external  evidence  Js  concerned,  has  ol  lale  become 
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perceptible,  especially  in  advanced  critical  quarters.  The  feeling  seems 
to  be  gaming  ground  thai  the  opponents  of  the  historicity  of  the  r«ord 

and  iis  discourses  can,  to  say  the  least,  secure  no  advanlagc  of  posiiion 
by  approaching  the  Gospel  on  this  side  of  its  external  atlestarion,  or 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  iis  internal  evidence  so  far  as  the  latter 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  direct  self -witness  and  not  merely  inferealial  or 
b^scd  OR  a  comparison  with  \he  Synoptical  narrative  and  teaching.  In 
Mr.  Scott's  book  we  have  an  exposilion  of  the  Gospel  which  entirely  and 
on  principle  dispenses  with  every  presentation  of  the  Johannine  ques- 
tion. The  author  tells  us  that  he  simply  takes  (or  granted  the  results 
of  the  critical  investigation,  his  position  being  that  "which  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  continental  scholars".  The  first  or  second  tiecade 
of  the  second  century  is  broadly  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  composition. 
But,  far  from  beittg  enthusiastic  about  this  preliniinary  assufnpiion,  the 
author  says:  "It  may  be  granted  that  the  external  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  decisive  verdict  on  either  side."  Some  might 
consider  this  an  understaictnent,  hut  the  interesting  point  to  observe  is 
the  admission  that  the  external  evidence  is  at  least  equally  balanced. 
Time  was  when  opponents  of  the  Johannine  authorship  wowdl  not  have 
lightly  made  such  an  admission.  But,  whatever  the  motive,  whether 
the  conviction  that  the  debate  about  externals  has  ted  to  an  impasse, 
or  a  general  sense  oi  weakness^  at  any  rate  Mr.  Scott  and  others  with 
him  take  refuge  into  the  discussion  of  what  the  Gospel  itself  can 
teach  concerning  its  date  and  origin.  The  whole  discussion  before  us, 
far  from  being  purely  biblico-thcological.  is  professedly  crilical,  and 
throughout  keeps  in  sight  the  purpose  of  solving  the  Johannine  problem 
by  feeling,  as  Jt  were,  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  pulse  of  the 
Gospel.  Now.  it  ough!  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  is  different  from 
placing  the  internal  evidence  above  the  external  in  weight,  because  the 
latter  is  believed  to  be  inconclusive;  it  amounts  to  favoring  unduly  a 
very  particular  kind  of  internal  evidence,  that  derived  from  doctrinal  and 
historico -philosophical  considerations,  and  passing  by  a  not  inconsider- 
able volume  of  internal  evidence  of  much  more  concrete  and  direct  and 
emphatic  character  which  the  Gospel  offers  concerning  its  own  origin 
and  claim  to  truthfulness.  Even  d  priori  it  would  seem  somewhat 
precarious  to  stake  everything  <>n  an  enquiry  of  this  kind,  for,  as  the 
author  himself  seems  fully  lo  realize,  the  results  which  his  investigation 
yields  ought  to  appear  entirely  untenable  for  anyone  who  should  feel 
constrained  by  the  sheer  weight  of  external  testimony  lo  accept  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  in  the  old  solid  sense  of  ascribing 
it  to  the  Apostle,  the  sofi  of  Zebedee.  In  the  preface  he  quite  sum- 
marily, but  we  are  compelled  to  believe  justly,  waives  aside  the  view  of 
Drummond,  who  would  unite  the  Johannine  authorship  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  story  and  teaching  as  in  large  part  unhistorical.  The 
Damocles-sword  of  an  exceptionally  strong  external  witness  (and  we 
need  only  to  read  Zahn's  and  Drummond's  presentations  to  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  strength  of  it)   must  perforce  continue  to 
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hang  above  eveiy  such  argument  as  Mr,  Scott  endeavors  lo  weave.    As 
to  tfie  nature  of  the  argument  itself,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  subjective 
factor  musi  lo  a  consider  able  cxteci  enter  into  this.    The  explanation 
at  the  idus  and  tendencies  of  a  document  out  of  an  assumed  bistoHcal 
milieu,  and  the  dependence  on  this  for  fixing  its  approKimate  origin 
and  date,  will  always  remain  a  very  delicate  procedure.    Notwithstand- 
ing his  deftness  of  touch  and  uncommon  skill  in  dovetailing'  the  charac^j 
terisdc  outlines  of  the  Gospel  into  the  historical  situation  as  he  sees  it 
we  cannot  altogether  acquit  the  author  of  the  fault  of  being  too  itnag-' 
inaiivc  and  credulous  in  his  search  for  adjusiments  to  environment.    He 
thinks  the  Gospel  is  essentially  "a  work  of  transition  in  which  primitive 
Christianity  is  carried  over  into  a   dfTerent  world  of  thought".     The 
transition  is.  in  the  first  place,  one  from  the  lime  in  which  the  primitive 
traditi'Cn  was  siill  a  living  force  to  a  modem  lime  which  felt  itself 
separated  from  the  historical  origins.     The  message  had  to  be  reinter- 
preted  into  new   modes  of  thinking,  specitically  its  universalisni   re- 
quired new  expression.     In  the  second  place,  the  transition  was   one 
from  Jewish  lo  Hellenic  culture,  and  the  Iransposal  in  this  sphere  was 
made  by  means  of  the  language  of  Greek  speculation,  which,  while  it 
modified  the  ideas  of  Jesus  and  was  something  alien  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  His  leaching,  yet  proved  in  some  respects  more  adequate  to  the 
expression  of  the  substance  of  the  gospel  than  the  Jewish  modes  of 
utterance  Jesus  actually  employed,  as  is  illustrated  from  the  ideas  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  Kingdom  of  Qod.    In  the  third  place,  the  Gospel 
carries  over  the  revelation  of  Christ  from  the  world  of  outward  tact 
to  that  of  inward  religious  experience,  thus  avoiding  the  twofold  danger, 
threatening  at  the  time,  of  sublimating  the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
into  a  philosophical  allegory  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  making  religion  a 
matter  of  mere  tradition,   destitute   of  inward   impulse  and  spiritual 
reality,  on  the  other  hand.     It  is  obvious  that  a  view  like  this  offers 
the  largest  conceivahle  opportunity  for  elucidating  the  doctrinal  phe- 
nomena of    the    Gospel   almost  without   a   residue    of   the   mysterious. 
What  cannot  be  explained  from  the  goal  of  the  process  of  transition 
can  always  be  explained  as  a  remnant  cf  Che  stage  that  formed  its  point 
of  departure.    As  Mr.  Scott  assures  us,  tJie  author,  writing  in  such  a 
period,  is  continually  striving  to  find  place  within  the  same  system  for 
opposite  types  of  thought  and  belief.    There  is  in  the  Gospel  "a  union 
of  opposites".    It  is  gnostic  and  anti-gnostic,  sacramentarian  and  anti- 
sacramentarian,  traditional  and  allegorical  alike,     Nearly  every  sentence 
in  it  might  be  paralleled  with  another  which  appears  to  indicate  a  view 
of  different  tenor.    We  confess  that  we  are  vividly  reminded  by  all  this 
of  the  old  T  lib  in  gen -criticism,  and!  that  not  only  so  far  as  its  general 
tendency-principle  is  concerned,  but  specifically  so  far  as  it  made  every 
doctrinal  precipitate  the  product  of  the  union  or  compromise  cf  oppo- 
sites.    In  the  present  case  this  method  ascribes  to  the  author  of  the 
Gospel    a   cOmpl^xness    ^rid   rciiilerrient   of    theological,   polemical    and 
eccleciasiical  purpose   which   it  seems   difficult   to    reconcile   with    the 
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impression  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  it  tnak<s  ort  Ihc  avtr- 
age  reader.  And,  besides  this,  it  carries  the  tracing  of  divergent  strands 
of  thought  and  the  di&covery  of  cross- purposes  of  policy  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  place:  the  Evangelist  at  not  a  few  points  flatly  in  contra- 
diction with  himself  and  to  make  him  an  object  of  oitr  pity  on  account 
of  the  dtiinsiness  of  his  methods.  As  a  concrete  instance,  we  ma-jr 
mention  what  is  said  about  his  attitude  towards  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  omission  of  the  account  of  institution  and  the  substitution  for  it 
of  the  account  ai  the  footwashing  are  interpreted  as  expressive  of  the 
view  that  not  a  ritual  ordinance  but  the  inward  spirit  of  love,  truth,  and 
peace  was  Christ's  real  bequest  to  his  disdples.  And  yet,  in  the  dis- 
course following  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  chap.  vi.  the 
spirttua.1  proceiis  of  assimilating  the  nature  of  Jesus  is  associated  quite 
deHnitely  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Eucharist.  The  statements;  towards 
the  close  of  the  chapter  are  direct  allusions  to  the  Eucharist  as  "the 
medicine  of  immortaJity".  And  it  is  granted  "that  John  in  this  chapter 
lays  an  emphasis  on  the  outward  rite,  which  cannot  be  wholly  recon- 
ciled with  his  higher,  more  spiritual  view".  "We  are  compelled  to 
recognise  thai  he  himself  was  affected  with  the  sacramental  ideas, 
against  which,  in  their  crude  and  unreasoned  form,  he  makes  his 
protest."  We  must  confess  that  the  combination  of  such  things  in  one 
mind  and  purpose  appears  not  merely  a  strange  inconsistency,  but  a 
psychological  riddle  to  us.  The  living  personality  of  Jhe  Evangelist 
seems  to  evaporate  under  such  criticism.  What  we  have  left  is  the 
pure  abstraction  of  a  mental  field  in  which  the  various  theological  and 
ecdesiastical  tendencies  of  the  date  of  writing  cross  eaich  other.  And 
this  dualistic  sdf -contradictory  signature  is  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  tlie  Gospel  3s  a  whole.  The  inconsistencies  "to  a.  great  extent  have 
their  root  in  one  grand  antinomy  which  pervades  the  Gospel  from  end 
to  end,  and  creates  an  actual  cleavage  in  its  religious  teaching.  The 
revelation  through  Christ  is  explained  in  the  prologue  as  a  temporary 
appearance  in  the  flesh  of  the  external  Logos.  This  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  borrowed  through  Philo  (rOm  the  Greek  {philosophical  thinkers, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  Christian  message.  For  the  ethical 
view  of  the  personal  life  of  Jesus  it  substituted  a  view  which  can  only 
be  described  as  metaphysical.  ...  No  one  can  read  the  Gospel  in 
any  spirit  of  sympathy  without  feeling  that  the  theological  view  is 
combined  with  another  of  altogether  different  character.  .  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  ...  by  its  very  nature  inadequate  to  his 
purpose.  It  belonged  to  a  world  of  abstract  speculation,  and  Jesus  had 
revealed  the  Father  by  His  love  and  goodness,  by  the  moral  glory  and 
divineness  of  His  life.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  really  two  distinct 
conceptions,  which  are  constantly  interchanging  but  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled" We  gratefully  observe  tha:i  in  these  statements  and  throughout 
the  book  due  fecogH)ti<ifl  is  given  to  what  the  author  calls  the  meta- 
physical element  in  the  Gospel.  Over  against  the  attempt  of  Hamack 
and  others  to  confine  this  to  the  prologue,  as  a  mere  accommodation  to 
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prevailing  modes  of  thought,  and  to  explain  it  away  in  tbe  body  of  the 
Gosp«l,  this  is  gratifying.  The  Lugos-naine  may  be  confined  to  the 
prologue;  the  substance  of  the  Logos- doc  trine,  with  its  implications  of 
the  preexist ffnc«,  the  dciiy  and  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Son  of  God, 
is  everywhere.  Nor  could  wc  have  seriously  objcclcd.  if  the  atithoi. 
for  the  purpose  of  sharply  defining  the  peculiarity  of  this  strandl  of 
teaching,  hsd  somewhat  ahstracily  separated  it  from  the  ether  aspect 
of  the  religious,  significance  of  Christ  in  the  conscious  spiritua.!  and 
ethical  sphere  of  t-edemplion.  One  might  even  beccjtne  reconciled  to 
Hol(zma.nn'3  well-known  distinction  between  a  " theological"  and  "sote- 
riological"  hemisphere,  although  the  terminology  of  this  is  unforttinate, 
since  obviously  to  the  mind  of  the  Gospel  the  "theological"  is  preemi- 
nently "soteriological".  But  Mr.  Scott  goes  much  farther  than  all  this. 
Wherever  in  his  book  he  happens  lo  touch  on  the  distinctioTj  in  question, 
he  treats  it,  either  explicitly  or  by  implication,  as  an  out  and  out  anti- 
nomy. The  metaphysical  category  and  the  religious  or  ethical  category 
are  to  him  mutually  exclusive.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  historian^ 
but  the  theologian,  who  pronounces  this  judgmenL  And  yet  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Scott  it  becomes  a  quasi-historieal  judgment,  because  in 
a  certain  sense  it  is  affirmed  that  the  contradiction  had  historic  reality 
in  [he  conscioTisness  of  the  Evangelist,  that  it  represented  two  diflerent 
and  antagonistic  forces  in  his  thought,  expla.inab1e  from  Iwo  distinct 
sources.  The  one,  the  purely  religious  element,  came  from  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  the  historical  Jesus;  the  other,  the  metaphysical 
element,  he  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of  Fhilo;  the  latter  stood 
related  to  the  fofitiee  as  the  form  to  [he  substance;  and  the  form  in  this 
case  was  not  only  inadequate  to  express  the  substance,  but  at  bottom 
incommensurable  with  and  injurious  to  it.  He  who  is  not  an  entire 
stranger  in  the  theological  world  of  the  present  day,  will  without 
difficulty  diagnose  this  procedure  as  virtually  a  carrying  back  of  the 
principle  of  Ritschlianistn  into  the  religious  experience  of  John,  There 
was  first  a  time  when  the  Evangelist  had  aji  entirely  unmet  a  physical 
spiritual  consciousness;  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  Ufe  and 
light  and  truth  were  to  him  purely  religious  and  moral  conceptions. 
Then  he  adopted  the  Logos'philosophy  and  subsumed  these  purely 
spiritual  ideas  under  its  metaphysical  categories,  and  in  result  of  this 
his  theology  is  at  war  with  the  religious  experience  it  se^eks  to  express 
and  convey.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  afErm  that  this  is  a  construction 
suspended  in  the  air.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  to  the  mind 
of  the  Evangelist  the  religious  and  the  metaphysical  were  ever  separated 
for  a  moment,  much  less  that  he  ever  felt  the  latter  in  any  way  to  be 
antagonistic  lo  the  former.  The  two  are  so  closely  wedded  that  their 
union  must  have  been  a  much  profounder  process  than  the  hypothesis 
of  borrowing  from  Philo  suggests.  This  we  believe  to  be  true  even  of 
the  explicit  Logos-idea,  and  much  more  of  the  high  Chrislology  and 
soteriology  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel  itself.  The  simple  reason  why  the 
Evangelist  felt  no  disharmony  here  is  that  be  was  not  a  Ritschlian, 
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but  had  3  very  prorounced  realistic  sense  of  the  process  of  salvation 
as  belotiging  to  the  noumenal  and  not  merely  to  the  phenomenal  sphere. 
And,  altogether  apart  fi'om  the  main  issue  of  the  autiimiScify  of  the 
discourses,  shall  wc  not  have  to  say,  that  the  same  consciousness  of  a 
melaphys-ical  background  of  salvation,  though  not  in  so  pronounced  a 
form,  is  yci  substantially  present  in  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  New 
Testament  documents?  Mr.  Scott  might  have  found  more  of  Jl,  and 
accordingly  esiimaicd  thi?  distance  between  the  Synoptists  and  John 
more  moderately,  if  he  had  not  interpreted  the  Synoptical  teaching  of 
Jesus  after  so  one-sided  a  Ritschlian  fashion.  He  does,  in  our  opinion, 
scant  justice  to  the  passage  Mati.  xi.  27.  And  he  tones  down  the 
Pauline  Christology  so  a&  to  make  it  appear  essentially  a  iower,  less 
metaphysical  product  than  the  Logos-Chriatology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Even  in  "the  form  of  God"  of  Phi],  ii.  he  seems  to  find  nothing:  higher 
than  in  "the  man  from  heaven"  of  1  Cor.  xv.,  which  Utter  designation 
he  connects  (we  think  erroneously)  with  the  preeicistent  Christ.  The 
whole  definition  of  the  difference  between  the  Pauline  and  Johannine 
Christologies  is  vitiated  by  this. 

There  is  one  more  point  we  must  briefly  touch  upon,  Mr.  Scott,  just 
as  little  as  other  advocates  of  the  same  position,  offers  us  any  psycho- 
logical explanation  of  the  free  handling  of  the  Gospel-tradition,  both 
as  regards  history  and  teaching,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Evangelise. 
The  writer  of  the  Gospel  not  merely  adapted  and  modi&ed  his  material 
after  the  most  unscrupulous  fashion,  but  he  also  freely  composed  the 
discourses.  Not  to  speak  of  the  ethical  complexion  of  this  alleged 
procedure,  is  there  not,  from  the  advanced  critical  standpoint,  a  serious 
psychological  problem  here?  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  writer  had 
not  been  an  eye-witness  or  disciple  of  Jesus,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe, 
that  he.  who  (as  Zahn  well  pats  it)  makes  all  knowledge  of  the  truth 
ind  all  possession  of  eternal  life  absolutely  dependent  oq  veracity,  who 
traces  back  al]  deception  and  treason  to  the  devil,  that  he  should  have 
pronounced  upon  himself  a  judgment  almost  too  fearful  to  repeat,  by 
representing  as  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  things  of  which  he  knew  better 
than  his  critics  that  Jesus  could  never  have  spoken  or  performed  them. 
And,  of  course,  if  the  author  claims  to  be  an  eye-  and  ear-wjtnc59,  as 
we  are  practically  compelled  to  understand  him,  the  problem  becomes 
even  more  grave.  It  will  not  do  to  appeal  to  the  Evangelist's  own 
principle  that  the  Spirit  continues  the  teaching  of  Christ,  so  that  later 
insight  into  the  truth  attributed  to  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  might 
be  represented  as  originating  from,  the  Saviour  and  accordingly  carried 
back  without  serious  detriment  to  the  truth  into  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  For  the  Evangelist  with  the  utmost  clearness  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Jesus-teaching  of  the  days  of  our  Lord's  humiliation  and  the 
Spirit -teaching  of  the  post -resurrection  period,  and  emp  h  a  ticaiUy  declares 
that  the  latter  could  not  be  anticipated  because  it  was  dependent  on 
the  completion  of  our  Lord's  career.  By  carrying  back  this  large  body 
of  spirit-  teaching  into  the  earthly  life  he  would  have  aeted  contrary 
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to  his  own  principle  and  distiaction.  Here  also  the  least  than  can  be 
rt<]uired  of  ait  interpreter  is,  that,  in  order  to  honor  the  Gospel's 
reracjty,  he  shall  recognize  that  the  Evangelist  was  in  his  own  mind 
sincerely  and  fitmly  convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  record.  To 
be  sure,  after  that  the  problem  would  more  urgently  than  ever  appear 
to  press  for  a  solution,  how  such  a  conviction  could  exist  in  such  a 
mind  otherwise  than  as  a  result  oi  the  tact  that  Jesus  had  actually  so 
lived  and  taught. 
Princelon.  GEERHAauvs  Vos. 


The  Joha.\ni.\e  LirERATUHE  and  the  Acts  or  the  Apostles.  By 
HENftY  Prentiss  Forbes,  A.M.,  D.D,,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture En  the  Canton  Theological  School.  New  York  and  London; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1907.    Pp.  vi,  375.    Price  $2.00  net. 

With  this  volume  the  series  of  latrr-national  Handbooks  to  th^  New 
Tifsta»itni,  edited  by  Orello  Cone,  D.  D„  has  been  brought  to  com- 
pletion. The  scries  consists  of  four  volumes; — The  Synaptic  Gospels, 
by  George  L.  Gary,  L.  H.  D. ;  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  etc,  hy  James  Drummond,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Litt.D. ; 
Hebrews,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  etc.  by  Orello  Cone,  D.  D. ;  and  the 
^r«sent  volume,  which  contains  the  index  of  the  series.  The  "General 
Preface  10  the  Series"  indicates  the  character  and  point  of  view  of  the 
several  volumes: 

"These  handtooks  constitute  an  exegetical  series  covering  the  entire 
New  Testament  and  constructed  on  a  plan  which  admits  of  greater 
freedom  of  treaiment  than  is  usual  in  commentaries  proper.  The 
space  generally  devoted  In  commentaries  to  a  minute  cxaminatioR  of 
the  Erammatical  construction  of  passages  of  minor  importance  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  discussion  of  those  of  special  interest  from  a  doctrinal 
and  practical  point  of  view.  QueatJont  of  the  authorship  and  date  of 
the  several  bt>olcs  are  treated  in  carefully-prepared  Jntroducli-ons,  and 
numerous  Dissertations  arc  inserted  elucidating  matters  of  graver 
moment. 

"The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  as  a  literature  which 
in  order  to  be  understood  must  be  explained,  like  all  other  ancient 
literatures,  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  principles  of  the  grammatical 
and  historical  interpretation.  The  aim  of  the  writers  has  been  to 
ascertain  and  clearly  set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  authors  of  these 
books  by  the  application  of  this  method  in  freedom  from  dogmatic 
prepossessions. 

"The  purpose  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view  to  furnish  a  series  of 
Handbooks  to  the  Hew  Tesliiment  which  should  meet  the  wants  of 
the  general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  present  (he  results  of  the 
latest  scholarship  and  of  the  most  thorough  critical  investigation. 

"Accordingly,  more  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  critical  processes  than  to  the  presentation  of  the 
details  of  these  processes  by  means  of  extended  discussions  of  Greek 
grammar,  philology,  and  exegesis." 

judging  Dr.  Forbes'  book  by  this  plan  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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it  fills  well  its  place  in  the  sene&.  The  "freedom  from  dogmatic  prt- 
pOiSeSSions"  said  lo  be  charscteristic  oi  the  aeries  is  indeed  realiEed  in 
this  volume — as  in  other  volumes  winch  make  a  similar  claim^only  in  a 
freedom  from  a  certain  kind  of  prepossessions,  The  cUiffi  as  forni- 
alated  is  somewhat  misleading,  but  its  meaning  is  now  very  generally 
understood. 

Dr.  Forbes  writes  concisely,  with  a  directness  well  adapted  to  the 
presentation  of  critical  results.  Ifis  Imroductions  arc  interesting  and 
instructive,  showing  thorough  acquaiiilance  with  the  problems  involved 
in  his  subject,  as  well  as  ready  mastery  oif  the  more  important — includ- 
ing the  recent — literature  of  his  subject.  The  most  noticeable  defect 
in  this  latter  respect  is  the  failure  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Harnadc's  Lvkas 
iter  Ant  in  his  inlroduclory  diseussion  of  Acts. 

Dr.  Forbes  rejects  the  Lukqn  amhorship  of  Acts,  placing'  its  composi- 
tion laie  in  the  first  century.  After  calling  attention  to  the  phenomena 
which  in  his  judgment  justify  this  conclusion,  Dr.  Forbes  remarks 
(p.  4> ; 

"Where  evidence  of  a  positive  nature  is  wanting,  dogmatism  is 
offensive;  but  some  weight  may  safely  be  allowed  to  tradition;  a  very 
reasonable  supposiiioti  is  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  chief 
source  used,  ihe  "we-scctions" ;  and  that  Ihence  the  ecmpleied  work  was 
attributed  to  him,  just  as  our  first  Gospel  obtained  its  name  and 
tradition  of  authorship  from  its  large  use  of  the  Logia  of  Matthew." 

Holding  this  view  of  its  authorship  and  dale.  Dr.  Forbes  does  not 
estimate  very  highly  the  historicity  of  Acts;  and  in  confirmation  of  his 
estimate  he  points  out  certain  concessions  made  by  Prof.  Ramsay 
which  are  thought  to  be  damaging  not  only  to  the  consistency  of  Prof. 
Ramsay's  view  but  also  to  the  historicity  of  Acts  as  well  Similar 
damaging  concessions  have  recently  been  made  by  Prof.  Harnack  in 
his  reply  to  Prof.  Schiirer  (cf.  Tkcolog'ische  LUcraiurseilung,  igo6,  Nr. 
16  S.  466fl.),  but  neither  Prof.  RamSay  nor  Prof.  Harnack  seems  dis- 
posed to  yield  his  major  thesis  in  favor  of  a  theory  constructed  on 
these  concessions. 

Similar  conclusions  are  reached  in  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(pp.  i72f.) : 

"£omc  time  during  the  last  third  of  the  first  century  a  discip-le  in  ihe 
second  sense  indicated  ((,  e.  mi'l  an  imiiicdtat«  disciple  of  JesUs  but  an 
esHy  Pales-tiniati  believer),  John  by  name,  perhaps,  a  priest  C.A.cts  vi,  7), 
resident  at  Jerusalem,  familiar  with  Jewish  learning  and  with  the 
earlier  and  later  forms  of  Christian  tradition  as  they  developed  at 
J'erusalem,  went  to  Asia  Minor,  came  into  high  esteem,  lived  on  into 
the  opening  years  of  tht;  second  century,  died  of  old  age.  He  brought 
much  Jewish  Messianic-apocalyptic  tradition,  was  the  chief  agent  in  its 
collection  into  the  book  of  Revelation,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  a 
redactor:  he  became  to  the  "elders"  of  Asia  Minor  a  venerable  source 
of  Christian  tradition,  a  "witness",  a  great  authority;  even  during  his 
lifetime,  as  the  "memoirs"  of  the  Synnplics  came  into  circulalsop.  his 
venerable  age  and  his  Palestinian  origin  brought  about  the  beginning  of 
confusion  of  his  personality  with  that  of  the  Galilean  John,  of  whose 
end  there  was  no  widespread  tradition.    Soon  after  the  death  (for  he 
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was  dead  when  xxi.  23  was  writien)  of  this  "disciple,"  "elder."  "wit- 
ness," iin  Asian  Clirislian,  discerning  the  demand  for  a  presentation  of 
Jcsuj  in  accordance  with  the  higher  Chrisiology  and  other  \currcnt 
conditions,  cpmposcd  from  the  iraJitions  of  (his  "witness,"  in>m  the 
Syiiopites,  from  oral  sources,  from  ideal  invention,  a  "apiritual"  Gospe 
and  put  it  forth  under  ih^  3Uihortiy — not  in  the  name  of — this  andc 
witnes5,  whase  personality  was  in  the  common  mind  already  confliiear^ 
with  that  of  the  Galilean  John." 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  Dr.  Forbes  says 

Cp.  l74f->  : 

"From  the  standpoint  of  historical  criTicism  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Synoptics:  its  tone  loward  the  unbelieving  world  ii  cold  and  repellent; 
its  Christ  is  somewhat  unreal,  for  to  pictur-e  the  finite  and  ihe  inJinitc 
as  united  in  one  consciousness  wili  always  surpass  human  endeavoui. 
To  its  age  it  was  of  the  greatest  service:  Its  polemic  rendered  it  tiscful 
for  itnmcdiale  exigencies;  its  prologue  with  the  Logos-Christology 
disarmed  the  Giiosiic  ami  won  for  the  Christian  faith  great  masses  of 
the  Geriile  world  who  would  have  turned  their  backs  to  a  Jewish 
Messiah  and  who  because  of  their  fortner  polytheism  could  never  have 
accepted  as  Saviour  any  lesser  personality  than  a  deitj ;  its  appendi:i 
won  for  it  and  its  doctrine  the  support  -of  Rome  and  the  West.  Also 
to  every  age  it  lias  a  message:  its  lofty  leaching  of  God  the  Father, 
its  line  mysticism,  its  exalted  conceptions  of  future  existence,  its 
emphasis  upon  the  iife  of  Jesus,  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine,  ils 
pleas  for  broilierhood,  are  all  of  perpetual  worth  and  power;  even  those 
who  cannot  accept  the  Logos-Clirist  of  its  pages  can  follow  the  Jesus 
whose  "meat  and  drink  it  was  lo^  do  his  Father's  wili. 

"Thus  even  historical  deficiencies  may  become  a  source  of  charm  and 
command;  the  truth  of  BclJon  may  be  mosl  life-giving;  it  is  the  ideal 
which  endures."' 

The  book  of  Revelation  is  regarded  as  c^nnposite  and  ils  redaction  in 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Jerusalem  John  is  placed  late  in  the  first  century 
toward  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign.  93-^  A.  D.  The  theory  that  the 
author  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  was  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  is  regarded  as  not  trrationat,  "especially  if  an  interval  of  some 
years  separates  their  Origin".  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  are 
assigned  to  the  elder  of  Ephesus,  John  the  Presbyter,  or  to  some  one 
writing  in  his  name;  and  to  a  time  when  "the  era  of  monarchial  epis- 
copal authority  had  not  come  but  was  near  at  hand", 

The  comments,  based  on  the  English  text,  take  up  the  greater  part 
of  Dr.  Forbes'  volume,  and  are  necessarily  concise.  In  the  case  ol  the 
Fourth  Gospel  a  comparison  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  frequently 
made,  generally  with  the  rescilt  of  discrediting  its  account.  The  "Intro- 
ductions" really   furnish  the  key   to   the  commentary  which   follows. 

Friticeton.  Wiluau  P.  Arustkovg. 

The  Messages  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Dis- 
courses of  Jesus  ia  the  Fourth  Gospel,  arranged,  analyzed,  and 
fully  rendered  in  paraphrase.  By  James  Stevenson  Ricus,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1907.  Pp.  xvi.,  374-  $U5 
net. 

This  volume  is  the  tenth  of  the  scries  entitled  The  Messages  of  thi 
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Bible,  edited  by  Professor  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  and  Professor 
Giarles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.  It  aims  "to  give  an  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  set  forth  ilie  Gospel's  peculiar  sTruclure  and  Jialure". 
While  it  is  c-oncfrncc!  mainly  with  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  the  suh- 
titlc  indicates,  they  are  given  their  proper  place  and  value  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  history;  so  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  Gospel  are 
pa^seii  in  review. 

The  book  is  convenient  and  attractive,  pleasant  to  the  hand  and  to 
the  eye. 

A  few  errors  have  been  noted:  Hieropolis  for  Hierapolia,  p.  ao,  line 
L2;  bishop  for  bishops,  p.  37,  line  3;  hear  for  bear,  p,  147.  line  9; 
descent)  for  descent,  p.  191,  third  line  from  the  end;  some  for  sons, 
apparently,  p.  iq6,  line  2;  our  for  one,  p.  197,  line  2;  the  second  dash 
is  misplaced  en  p,  205,  line  i^;  the  Perca,  p.  224,  line  13;  their  for  three, 
p.  237,  Sine  13;  hear  for  bear,  p.  297,  tine  S;  Benthard  for  Bernard,  p. 
396,  last  line,  and  p.  376,  fourth  line  from  the  end;  promise  for  province, 
apparently,  p.356.  line  20;  change  for  charg-e,  p.  363.  line  16;  every  man 
is  omitted  in  the  quotation  on  p.  262,  third  line  from  the  end. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent.  The  introduction  discusses  with 
sober  judgmcnl  and  ample  learning  the  question  of  authorship,  the 
influeriCeS  fornialive  of  (he  Gospel,  Sitld  the  life  of  the  apostle.  Marginal 
notes  give  in  a  few  words  the  substance  of  a  paragraph.  The  Appendix 
treats  briefly  but  clearly  of  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adulii^ry,  and  gives  a  list,  short  but  helpful,  of  books  of  reference. 
There  is  an  indes  of  Biblical  Passages,  conhned  to  Ihe  Gospel.  The 
analysis  of  the  di^conr^cs  is  careful  and  clear,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  Dr.  Riggs  as  he  expounds  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  the  ripe 
scholarship  and  loving  sympathy  of  one  who  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  sit  at  the  Master's  feet  The  devout  and  reverent  spirit  with  which 
the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel  are  approached  wins  our  confidence. 
The  book,  like  the  Gospel  with  which  it  deals,  is  the  fruit  of  long  and 
loving  meditation.  Dr.  liiggs  has  bronght  to  the  study  of  John  not 
only  the  trained  intellect  of  the  scholar,  but  the  docile  mind  and  humble 
heart  of  the  disciple.  It  is  delightful  to  turn  aside  for  a  time  from 
controverted  questions,  and  surrender  ourselves  to  the  truth  and  grace 
of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  unfo-lded  here. 

The  work  is  at  once  critical  and  devotional,  a  hook  lor  the  study 
and  for  the  closet.  While  the  marks  of  carefnl  and  discriminating 
criticism  are  everywhere  apparent,  the  style  is  so  lucid  and  the  matter 
so  clearly  arranged  and  presented  that  the  unlearned  may  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  voltime  is  commended  lo  all  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  we  know  of  no  book  which 
may  better  serve  the  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the  Fourth  l^ospel. 

Prof.  Riggs'  point  of  view  is  distinctly  though  moderately  conserva- 
tive, and  his  work  is  characterized  by  a  certain  judicial  quality  which 
commends  him  to  us  as  a  safe  interpreter.  John  the  beloved  disciple 
is  held  to  he  the  author,  and  the  evidence  both  external  and  internal  ia 
ably  and  desrly  presented.    His  residence  in  Ephesus  is  accepted.    The 
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historic  accuracy  of  Uie  Gospe!  is  maifita.tn«id,  even  a,Bain£l  tht  synoptic 
narrative,  as  in  the  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  and  the  date 
of  the  Last  Supper;  while  it  is  held  thai  the  evangehsi  is  not  a  reporter 
but  an  iDlerpret^r,  &ad  has  given  us  not  the  rcry  -words  of  the  Master, 
bill  rather  a  free  though  faithful  rendering  of  his  thought.  It  is  justly 
remarked  that  this  does  not  conflict  with  any  tenable  theory  of  inspifa- 
tion.  The  skill  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  discourses  and  in  tracing 
the  sequence  of  thought  is  especially  admirable.  The  parallel  drawn 
Upon  pp.  76-So  heiween  the  prologue  acid  the  5ul»ei]u«it  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  good  and  helpful. 

While  we  find  ourselves  in  hearty  accord  with  the  spirit  and  general 
teaching  of  the  bookt  there  are  points  in  which  we  believe  Prof.  Riggs 
to  be  in  error. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  question  wfaetfier  John  the  Baptist 
"understood  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  were  to  be  expiatory";  and  to 
hold  therefore  ihat  he  pointed  to  Jesus  simply  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
white  the  words  which  follow,  "that  taketh  away  the  ^  of  the  world", 
are  due  to  the  evangelist  (p.  912).  The  thought  of  expiation  is  dearly 
and  CApIiciJy  set  forth  by  Isaiah  in  the  passage  to  which  John  refers,  a 
passage  which  the  Jews  ihemselves  originally  applied  to  the  Messiah. 
When  John  reeognijcd  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  he  at  once  applied  to  him 
the  prophecy.  It  is  said  that  these  words  carry  us  beyond  the  teaching 
of  John  as  recorded  in  the  earlier  Gospels.  That  is  true.  But  stireiy 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  John  has  preserved  for  us  the  profoundcr 
teaching  of  the  Baptist,  as  of  Jesus.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  confine 
themselves  to  the  period  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  records  only  hii  words  after  the  baptism.  The  burden  of  his 
message  in  them  is  repentance  and  judgment,  in  John  it  is  the  atoning 
Saviour,  There  he  cries.  The  Christ  is  coming;  here  he  aflirms.  The 
Christ  is  come.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of 
the  evangelist. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Riggs  is  in  general  too  ready  to  ascribe  to  the 
evangelist  what  the  narrative  appears  to  ascribe  to  others.  It  should 
not  be  said  of  ch.  3  "We  certainly  have  in  verses  16-21  reflections  of 
the  evangelist  rather  than  the  direct  words  of  Jesus"  (p,  144).  There 
>}  no  indication  of  a  change  of  speaker  in  the  discourse  itself,  which 
flows  on  without  pause  or  break. 

Why  may  there  not  have  been  two  cleansJngs  of  the  temple,  at  the 
opening  and  the  close  of  our  Lord's  miotstry?  We  are  not  compelled 
to  choose  between  the  Synoptic  narrative  and  John,  bnt  may  accept 
them  both  (p.  103). 

The  explanation  given  of  our  Lord's  words  in  li.  ig.  "Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  <1  up",  is  not  satisfactory  (pp. 
105-6).  The  reference  to  his  body  is  said  to  be  simply  the  later  inter- 
pretation of  the  evangelist,  who  after  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection "reads  into  the  words  cf  Jestis  this  deeper  meaning".  The 
phrase  is  unfortunate  .  Men  may  discover  deeper  meaning  in  the  words 
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ol  Jesus,  they  never  read  il  into  litem.  There  is  no  reason  to  question 
the  literal  truth  of  John's  words,  that  Jesus  had  in  mind  the  temple  of 
his  body.  The  passage  ha&  its  difficulties,  but  ihey  are  not  relieved  by 
transferring  the  thought  to  the  evangelisL 

To  render  /wj.(  o  demon  by  insane  Cp.  199)  is  to  forsake  ihe  thought 
both  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Jews.  Their  charge  waa  not  that  he  was 
deranged  but  that  he  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  these  arc  not 
equivalent  terms.  Whatever  difiiculties  demoniac  possession  may  pre- 
sent, it  was  plainly  Ihe  belief  of  the  [teople  and  of  criir  Lord  himseli. 

The  voice  from  heaven  saying,  "I  both  gloriHed  it,  and  will  gloriiy 
jt  again"  (xii.  38),  is  resolved  into  a  peal  of  thunder — a  mode  of 
to Cerpr elation  to  which  -we  are  glad  to  note  that  Prof.  Riggs  rarely 
resorts,  and  in  the  absence  of  prejudice  against  the  supernatural  it  is 
difficult  la  S-ee  why  he  employs  it  here, 

Prof.  Rigga  discovers  the  hand  of  John  in  framing  narrative  and 
discourses  alike,  and  observes  that  all  tn<  persons  introdueed  spcah  in 
ihc  same  uniform  style,  which  is  the  styk  of  the  evangelist.  The  words 
of  Jesus  are  cast  in  the  same  mou[d,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  same 
master  hand.  Yet  nowhere  is  it  suggested  (hat  the  style  o£  Jchn  may 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  words  of  the  Master,  hut  rather  drawn  from 
them — that  it  is  not  John  who  has  shaped  the  speeeh  of  Jesus,  but 
Jesus  who  has  shaped  the  speech  of  John.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  relation 
between  the  Master  and  Che  most  sympathetic  and  receptive  of  Ihe 
disciples  is  a  (ield  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
which  promises  rich  reward. 

In  spite  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Stroud,  it  is  by  no  means  established 
ihat  Jesus  died  "literally  of  a  broken  heart"  (pp.  328,  339).  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Mcrrins,  in  two  articles  published  in  the  Bibhotheca  Sacra  of 
January  and  April,  1905;,  hai  shown  that,  physiologioally  considered, 
the  theory  is  at  least  extremely  dot:btful.  After  a  careftt!  review  of 
Dr.  Stroud's  argument,  he  reaches  (he  conclusion  that  "  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  single  medical  wnler  would,  in  these  clays,  support  the  contention 
cf  Stroudj  that  rupture  of  (he  healthy  heart  may  be  caused  by  mental 
emotion".  "The  Gospel  narratives  of  the  death  ot  Christ  do  not  sup- 
port the  theory  under  examination,  for  they  do  not  record  the  usual 
and  untMistaleable  symptoms  of  a  complete  rupture  o!  the  heart."  "Even 
in  [hose  cases  where  the  heart  is  diseased,  and  rupture  occurs  from  the 
tiress  of  mental  emotion,  seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  rupture  due  to  the 
depressing  emotion  o£  grief.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  caused  by  the 
invigorating  passions  .  .  .  under  the  influence  of  mental  and  spiritual 
depression,  the  heart  beats  languidly,  and  there  is  really  less  Strain  upon 
its  tissues  than  if  the  patient  were  in  a  normal  frame  of  mind."  "This 
theory  .  .  .  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  flow  of  blood 
and  water".  "In  any  event,  neither  passive  grief,  nor  the  stormy  stress 
of  emotional  conflscl,  is  ever  sufficient  to  rupture  the  walls  of  a  heart 
not  previously  diseased." 

It  is  difficuSt  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  evangelist  regarded  the 
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flvw  oi  blood  and  water  as  a  miracle,  and  th«  most  recent  expert 
Icslimony  confirms  his  judgment.  John  bas  given  us  his  interpretation 
of  the  sign  in  his  First  Epistle — v.  6-8. 

Too  much  is  made  of  the  influence  of  Paul  upon  John's  mode  of 
conceiving  and  presenting  truth.  Prof.  Riggs  dijes  no!  push  the  theory 
so  far  as  some  critics  have  done;  for  here,  as  always,  he  observes  the 
bound;  of  moderation.  Bui  it  is  of  itself  misleading  lo  set  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Teaching  of  Paul,  and  the  Ephestan  EnvirotimeHt  side 
by  side  as  coordinate  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  Gospel.  There  is 
no  evidence,  external  or  intemat,  to  stistain  the  view  that  Paul  exercised 
a  considerable  inJluencc  upon  the  theology  of  John.  The  formative 
influences  which  conspired  to  ^hape  his  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
the  Master,  A.s  the  Gospel  itself  indicates,  were  the  OM  Testamenl,  the 
course  of  events,  and  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  is 
not  neees&ary,  of  course,  lo  affirm  thai  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  teaching 
of  Paul,  or  even  that  he  was  entirely  unaffected  by  it;  but  that  it 
exercised  an  appreciable  influence  which  may  be  traced  in  his  unfolding 
of  the  Iruth  there  U  no  reason  to  believe.  Beyond  the  general  EubMaiiee 
of  their  leaching,  which  they  hold  in  common  with  all  the  WTitcrs  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  points  of  difference  are  far  more  striking  than 
the  points  of  resemblance.  There  is  in  all  literature  no  style  more 
thoroughly  individual  than  that  of  John.  It  would  not  have  been  amiss 
to  omit  some  one  of  the  references  10  [he  supposed  influence  of  Paul, 
and  surest  at  least  that  the  intimacy  of  the  apostle  with  Mary  ihe 
mother  of  Jesus  may  have  left  its  mark  upon  this  Gospel  of  her  Son. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dose  with  words  of  praise,  and  we  heartily  commend 
the  volume  of  Prof.  Riggs  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough,  reverent,  and 
synipathetic  exposition  of  the  Gospel. 

HoTTwhurg,  Pa.  '  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 


The  Teachings  of  Jesus  CoWcerning  fH¥  Fyruae  Life,  By  Witus 
JtmsoN  Beecheh,  D.D.  New  York:  The  American  Tract  Society. 
IJino,,  clDth,  pp.  197,     Price  75  cents. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  (his  brief  discussion  is  the  insistence 
placed  upon  the  figurative  nature  of  the  language  universally  employed 
in  reference  to  the  future  life.  This  was  true  of  the  ^yptians  and 
Greeks,  as  well  as  of  (he  Old  Tcsiamenl  writers.  So,  too.  in  consider- 
ing (he  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  of  His  disciples,  we  are  cautioned 
against  confusing  figures  of  speech  with  ihe  realities  which  underlie 
ihe  pictorial  imagery.  If  the  scope  of  these  teachings  is  limited  by  this. 
suggestion,  thtir  character  is  shown  to  be  definite  and  positive.  "Jesm 
treats  of  the  future  life  as  a  matter  of  revelation  from  God."  Its 
nature  is  that  of  "conscious  individual  existence",  charaeteriicd  by 
experiences  of  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  love,  for  the  redeemed,  and  of 
suffermg  for  the  impenitent.  The  resurrection  body  is  identical  with 
the  present  body,  but  the  ideniiiy  is  not  that  of  constituent  material. 
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The  judgment  is  dcpicied  in  figures  of  speech,  beneatJi  which  is  a 
realiiy  of  such  1  rem cii dons  importance,  and  such  immanefice.  that  our 
daily  lives  should  be  adjusted  to  the  Saviour's  word;  "What  I  say 
unto  you.  t  say  unto  all.  Watch."  Si:-:h  are  the  chief  features  of  this 
admirable  and  scriptural  discussion. 
Prittcclon.  Chas.  R.  Erduah. 


The  Teachinc  of  Jesus  Cokcwkjnc  His  Own  Pesson.  By  Waylamd 
HovT,  D.D.  New  York:  The  American  Tract  Society.  limo, 
doth,  pp.  200.    Price  75  cents. 

In  his  peculiarly  picturesque  and   lucid  style  the  author  has  placed 
before  us,  tirst„  The  Fad  of  Jesui.  his  universality,  teachings,  claims, 
sinlessness,  power;  and,  sccnodly.  The  Anitcer  pf  /pfiw,  in  which  our 
.  Inord  is  shown  to  have  claitned  and  revealed,  not  merely  sinless  and 
fJdeal  humanity,  but  absolute  deity.     Some  "conclusions"  are  added  in 
Tclation  to  the  "Supernaturat  Bjrth",  "The  Miracles".  "The  Resurrec- 
tion".   The  discussion  is  most  helpful  and  convincing  and  cannot  fail 
to  attain   the  pwrpose  of  the  writer,  which  is  to  lead  the  reader  to 
closer  "personal  allegiance,  to  the  Personal  Christ". 
Princeton.  Chas.  BL  Eodmait. 


The  Lynching  or  Jesus,  By  E.  T,  Wellfort,  Pastor  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  Cloth;  pp.  no.  Price, 
50  cents  net. 

The  author  gives  tis  a  careful  review  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  trial 
of  Christ,  and  demonstrates  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  the  condem- 
nation and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The  purpose  is  established  by 
careful  citations  from  existing  Jewish  laws,  and  by  following  tfie  inci- 
dents of  the  arrest  and  successive  trials  which  culminated  in  the  death 
of  Chri&t,  T!i.G  purpose  is,  of  course,  no  novel  one.  iim!  the  fact?  dis- 
cussed are  as  familiar  as  they  are  important.  The  original  features  of  the 
ifMk  are  its  startling  title  and  its  striliing  phrases.  Ic  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  cither  the  title  or  the  phrases  arc  to  be  commended.  The 
word  "Lynching"  necessarily  convej-s  certain  implications  quite  foreign 
to  the  events  connected  with  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  there  itre  facts 
In  connection  witb  that  event  which  the  title  of  this,  book  by  no  means 
includes.  Ainotsg  these  latter  might  be  suggested,  the  bitter  envy,  the 
dark  treachery,  the  malignant  cunning  ot  the  rulers,  and  the  proud 
selfishness  and  weak  vacillation  of  FilMc,  The  discussion  is  clear  and 
logical,  but  it  is  possible  that  its.  most  striking  features  are  the  least 
fortunate  and  fehcitous. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Ebduax. 
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HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Thz  FoKMJtTioM  or  Tsc  Szw  Testame^ct.  By  Gecttcc  Hcpons  Pmi^. 
A.  M.  Philadelphia;  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press.  1907.  Pp.  £cl 
Price  go  cents  net. 

The  stiuUu  whicb  have  resulted  ia  thu  book  on  ifae  Foimauon  ol 
tbc  New  T<9t»in«nt  were  begun  some  foortccii  jears  ^o  while  Hr. 
Ferris  wa  still  a  ^tniJeiil  tn  the  Theological  Seminar;.  .-K^  his  inve^ 
ligations  in  early  Cfaristiui  literature  were  pursued  he  became  interctud' 
in  "the  ground  of  authority  u!i>der]ying  the  Christianity  of  Qcmcat  ol 
AJexandria."  Among  many  related  subjects  suggested  by  his  invcsu- 
Sitions  Mr.  Ferris  says  he  has  tried  only  to  trace  the  conflict  between 
the  carty  principle  of  an  "open  vision"  and  the  ecdcsiastica]  princqde 
of  a  closed  "canon"  (p.  7). 

Mr.  Ferris  has  written  an  interesting  and  readable  book.  The  view 
presented  is  not  entirely  new  but  it  is  ably  and  attractively  presmted. 
The  book  is  not  burdened  with  learned  footnotes  but  the  sources 
cited  when  occasion  demands  and  some  incidenlal  references  are  tnadc'^ 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  addition  to  tbc  gener^J  scknowlc^lg- 
mcnts  of  itc  Preface.  Perhaps  in  the  absence  of  mote  (requcni  ref- 
erences to  the  literature  in  the  footnotes  the  failure  to  give  a  selected 
bibliography  constitutes  the  tJiief  formal  defect  of  the  book. 

The  author's  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  end  toward  which  his  dis- 
cussion moves  is  revealed  by  his  remark  that  "a  Xcw  Testament  church 
is  a  church  without  a  Kew  Testament"  (p.  ij,  c(.  pp.  20,  104,  121,  134, 
169).  Kear  the  end  of  his  book  Mr.  Ferris  seeks  to  explain  the  historjj 
and  Influence  of  the  New  Testament  as  "due  to  the  true  and  rcliaUe, 
picture  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  Christ  whieh  it  contains",  and 
concludes: — "Therefore,  no  sharp  line  is  to  fce  drawn  between  the  \cw 
Testament  times  and  ours,  save  that  which  exists  between  the  charaaerj 
of  Christ,  and  its  unrealized  expression  in  the  church  that  now  bear^ 
his  name"  fpp.  27Sf).  The  point  at  issue  in  the  discussion  is  thus  tlie 
validity  of  the  idea  of  a  New  Testament  canon.  In  hts  view  the  New 
Testament  church  had  no  New  Testament  canon,  i.  t.  no  authoritative 
New  Tesiament,  and  the  New  Testament  has  no  authoritative  x-alue 
for  those  who  adopt  the  Standards  of  primitive  Chrisliartity.  This  view 
raises  at  once  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  New  Testament 
canon,  and  with  this  also  the  closely  allied  question  of  the  idea  of 
authority  in  religion.  The  connection  of  these  ideas  has  not  escaped 
Mr.  Ferris'  attention.  He  states  the  issue  plainly  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions which  present  a  familiar  alternative; — "In  order  to  get  »  closed 
canon  must  we  admit  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  an  inspired  church? 
If  we  reject  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  an  inspired  church  can  we  get  a 
closed  canon?  Indeed,  how  did  we  get  our  New  Testament  anyway,^ 
and  just  what  attitude  must  a  man  manifest  toward  it,  who  cannot 
accept  it  unqucstioningly,  merely  because  it  has  been  so  accepted  for 
many  centuries  by  the  great  Christian  body?  These  are  questions  of 
living  interest,  involving  claims  10  catholicity  put  forth  by  others  than 
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the  Roman  Church,  entering  into  the  (ouniJaliun  of  every  Protestant 
body,  and  raismg  anew  the  very  problem  of  the  seal  of  authority  in  re- 
ligion" {p.  i5f.>,  Th?5c  questions  suggest  the  trend  o£  the  subsequent 
diftcassion.  If  the  New  Testamenlcano-n  be  conceived  as  a  dosed  authori- 
tative collection  and  as  such  the  creation  of  the  Catholic  Church  ai  ihe 
second  century  or  of  its  leaders,  the  concc])tioii  o£  the  New  Testament 
as  a  canon  must  be  given  up  by  all  who  do  not  adopt  also  the  conception 
of  an  authoritative  church.  In  other  words  the  idea  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment canon  has  a  riglitful  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  but  not 
in  the  Churches  of  ihe  Protestant  Reformation, 

The  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Ferris'  book  concerns  then  the  nature  and 
source  of  authority  in  religion,  or,  more  specitically,  in  th«  Christian 
religion,  since  Mr.  Ferris  is  treating  of  the  relation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  idea  of  auihorily.  The  validity  of  the  idea  of  the  New 
Tesiaraenl  canon,  f,  f,  of  the  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  New  TeSta- 
tnenl  in  the  Christian  religion,  aliWe  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
in  the  Churches  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  is  one  thinj.  The  his- 
tory of  the  process  by  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
collected,  the  principles  on  which  the  collection  was  made,  and  the 
final  determination  a.tLd  geticral  acceptance  of  the  extent  of  this  col- 
lection, is  ainolher  thing.  Knowledge  of  this  process  must  be  gained, 
of  course,  from  the  fragmentary  remains  of  Christian  literature  dating 
from  Ihe  close  of  the  first  century  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  by  which  tim«  the  process  was  practically  complete.  The 
account  given  of  this  princess  by  different  writers  depends  on  their 
interpretation  of  this  literature,  and  with  their  interpretation  not 
infrequently  a  consiiderable  amount  of  questionable  inferential  reason- 
ing is  intermingled.  Differences  of  opinion  may  well  arise  con- 
cerning Mr.  Ferris'  interpretation  of  early  patristic  literature  or 
concerning  his  judgments  ot  value.  Mr.  Ferris,  for  example,  esti- 
mates some  of  this  early  Christian  liieralurc  very  highly,  comparing 
not  unfavorably  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew's  and  the  Shi-phcrd  of  Herm.is  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
These  differences,  however,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  A 
more  fundamenial  difference  of  opinion  lies  back  of  them.  This  con- 
cerns ihc  validity  of  two  ideas  which  form  an  essential  part  of  Mr, 
Ferris'  view  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament;  viz.,  the  idea  that 
the  authority  of  the  canon  depends  on  Ihc  authority  ot  the  Church  and 
the  idea  that  the  canon  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  "closed"  collection. 

Thai  the  idea  of  a  canon  is  very  closely  related  to  the  idea  of  au- 
thority, we  have  seen,  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Ferris.  A  careful  investi' 
gallon  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  idea  of  authority  in  the  early 
Church  would,  however,  require  some  qualification  of  his  statement 
that  "the  New  Testatticnt  chiirch  was  a  church  without  a  New  Testa- 
ment". For  the  New  Testament  Church  at  a  very  early  time  certainly 
htd  in  its  possession  some  elements  of  the  New  Testament.  These 
were  preserved,  read  in  the  churches,  cdlect'td,  and  cannot  have  been 
alto^ther  without  authority  in  view  of  their  character  and  the  iources 
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from  which  ihcy  came.  Such  an  La ve»tigau<i:*n  oi  the  idea  of  autfaoritr 
in  the  early  Chuich,  would,  morravcr,  have  made  plain  the  fact  ihal  ihc 
N«if  Tcstam«rt  Church  Ixgaji  its  lift  with  a  very  dear  idea  aiwl  very 
vital  conviciton  oi  an  external  authority  in  religi(«,  i.  e.  in  ibc  Chris.- 
tian  religiOD.  In  this  respect  the  Xew  Testatnent  Chardi  does  not 
differ  iTKisn  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  secoii'd  century.  Hvwcvcr  much 
the  two  may  have  differed  id  other  respects,  they  had  in  common  the 
idea  <>i  an  exlemal  authority  a.nd  the  idea  of  a  canon.  That  which- 
difTeroitiaies  the  \cw  Testam.eni  Church  from  the  Judaism  from 
which  tt  sprang  is  not  its  fr*edom  from  the  notion  of  external  xa- 
tbority,  but  the  fact  that  along  nith  tts  recognition  of  a  canon  (vti., 
the  Old  Testament  canon),  it  recognised  also  another  aathoriiy  from 
which  another  canOn  came.  The  pOSi«»tO[t  of  this  other  canon  in 
greater  completeness  and  not  the  crcaiion  of  a  new  canon  constitutes 
the  distinguishing  feature  in  this  relation  of  the  early  Catholic  Chtirdi. 

But  if  the  early  Catholic  Church  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  an 
external  awthoriiy  in  the  Christian  religion  or  tntrodnce  the  idea  of 
an  estcmal  authority,  its  work  oi  collccling  the  N'ew  Tcslamcnt  books 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  the  canon.  Only  when  tbt 
collection  of  the  New  Testament  books  is  regarded  as  giving  them 
an  authority  which  they  did  not  possess  before,  collectmg  bong  made 
equivalent  to  canonizing,  can  the  authority  of  the  N'ew  Testament 
be  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  BoC  if  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  the  N'ew  Testament  be  grounded  in  their 
nature  and  source,  Chen  the  question  in  regard  to  what  books  afe 
authoritative  must  be  settled  by  the  data  which  teveal  the  character  oi 
the  several  books  and  the  source  from  which  they  come:  and  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  extent  of  (he  collection  must 
be  settled  by  the  correctness  of  the  application  of  this  principle.  The 
Church's  work,  as  well  o(  inclusion  as  of  exclusion,  must  submit  lo 
the  test  of  sufScicnl  reason.  Did  the  Church  act  in  accordance  with 
a  valid  principle,  and  did  she  rightly  apply  this  principle?  To  regard 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  creator  of  the  Xew  Testament  canon 
confuses  the  work  of  collection,  whether  of  inclusion  nr  of  exclusion, 
with  the  ground  of  authority.  The  books  included  in  the  collection  did 
not  receive  their  authority  from  their  inclusion  but  were  included  be- 
cause for  sufficient  reason  they  were  regarded  as  auihoritaiive.  In 
other  words  the  New  Testament  canon  is  not  an  authoritative  collection 
of  books  but  a  collection  of  authoritative  books. 

But  if  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  books  resides  not  in  the 
fact  of  their  inclusion  in  a  collection  made  by  the  Catholic  Church  at 
the  cl*Se  of  ih-e  s«ond  ctntury,  hut  in  the  source  from  which  they 
come,  then  the  Xew  Testament  was  in  principle  coniplete  when  the 
various  elements  coming  from  this  source  had  been  completed.  The 
realization  of  this  completeness,  the  gathering  of  these  elements  together 
and  thus  actually  accomplishing  (he  uniricaiion  and  general  recognitioD 
of  the  cotnplele  canon,  was  the  result  of  a  long  process  in  which  many 
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forces  were  operative  and  in  which  many  differencea  of  opiction  found 
expression,  This  conteplion,  however,  involves  a  distinction  which  is 
not  allowed  by  Mr.  Ferris:  for  Mr.  Ferris  conceives  of  ihe  canin  as  a 
closed  authoritative  collection.  The  distjiiciion  however  c-^fiainly  exists 
in  the  word  xatiy  which  has  an  active  "norma  normans".  as  well  as 
a  passive  meaning,  "ttarma  uornHila"  (ct  HoKzmann,  EUtleitung,  p. 
J43),  and  is  borne  out  by  phenomena  in  patristic  literature  which 
point  lo  the  early  existente  of  small  collections  of  different  elements 
of  the  later  aiid  more  complete  colfection.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  the 
New  Testament  was  in  existence  in  more  or  less  incomplete  form  in 
the  Church  before  the  collection  had  attained  a  completed  and  more  or 
less  generally  recognized  extent.  With  this  disiinciir-n  in  mind  a  study 
of  the  pairistic  literature  will  yield  3  view  of  ihe  historical  process,  by 
whi';h  the  cpllection  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  was  made, 
very  difTcrcnt  from  the  view  presented  by  Mr.  Ferris. 

But  in  any  event  il  shoulc!  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conception  of 
the  New  Testament  Church  "as  a  church  without  a  New  Testament" — 
however  long  or  short  this  Church's  life  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been — does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  Clmrch  from  the 
beginning  of  its  life  acktiowicdged  an  externa]  authority.  The  issue 
between  the  R.iinnn  Cstholic  Church  Snil  the  CllUfClles  of  tlu-  Prr,teslanl 
Reformation  did  not  and  docs  not  now  concern  the  fact  or  validity  of 
such  an  authority  but  simply  ihe  scat  of  thi.i  suthnrity.  Thi?  fact 
constituted  an  essential  element  of  thai  primitive  Qirislianity  from 
which  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  have  sprung.  He  who 
would  rejc*:i  the  prindple  »f  externa.]  authority  in  the  Christian  religion 
must  nut  only  go  back  of  primitive  Christianity;  he  must  also  ground 
his  positit-n  by  other  means  than  historical  evidence. 

Frineetiia,  Wiluam  P.  AaMsnmifG. 


BtBuorniQUG  DE  THioLocfE  HisTDfiiQUE,  piibtiee  SOUS  la  difeclioti  dea 
Profcsseurs  de  Theologie  a  t'lnsiitut  Catholique  de  Paris.  La 
TatoLocrE  de  Saint  Htppot-iTE  par  AnHfeuAH  D'.^Lfes.  Paris; 
Gabriel  Beauchesne  et  Cie.    1901^'    8vo. ;  pp.,  liv,  342,  Price  6  francs. 

In  190S.  M.  Adhcmar  D'Ales,  prelre,  published  i.i  one  of  the  early 
issues  of  the  "Library  of  Historical  Theology",  prepared  "under  the 
direction  of  the  Professofs  of  Theology  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Paris",  a  thoroughly  workcd-out  treatise  on  the  Theology  of  TertuUian, 
in  a  thick,  closely  printed  volume  of  over  5™  pages.  He  has  now 
added  lo  this,  under  the  same  auspices,  this  thin,  loosely  printed  volumfl 
of  half  the  number  of  pages,  called  Tim  Thi-ohgy  of  Saint  Hippolyfui, 
though  in  fact  it  is  less  oectipied  with  the  theology  of  Hippolyttis  than 
with  his  cniemaiic  personality  and  the  puzzling  questions  which  cluster 
about  his  relations  to  the  Church  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  On  a  surface 
view  of  their  contents  the  PJiilusuphmiiena  of  Hippolytus  appear  to 
give  us  at  once  a  heretical  pope  and  a  schismatic  saint.    As  a  good  son 
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of  ibc  RoDiaD  Cburcfa  Father  I/Alci  ii  disinclined  to  accept  this 
prMentalion  without  first  attempting  to  loolc  brlow  tlie  sorface.  And, 
looking  below  the  surface,  he  thinks  him&eli  entitled  to  uy  that  he  hads 
there  reason  to  bcticre  thai  the  pope  was  nusr^)reseDt<d  by  the  saint 
aod  tht  saint  tras  (aftcrwa.r<)s)  recovered  from  his  M^hi^m-  There  i$ 
nothing,  of  course,  new  in  ihU:  and  Father  IXAlcs  has  avoided  some  of 
the  txirnniiies  of  opinion  which  others  before  him  have  fallen  into, — 
at,  for  example.  Hagemann's  identification  of  Calliscus  with  Tenul- 
lian's  Praxeas  and  the  trans fonnation  of  Tertuliiaa  into  the  real  heretic 
of  that  controversy.  But  he  has  not  esca]>ed  the  lemi>latit>n  to  explain 
Callistus'  errors  away  by  a  very  much  too  "bcnJEn  interpretation  ". 
And  in  his  engrossment  wjlh  this  task,  "the  theology  of  HippolyUis" 
has  very  nearly  slipped  through  his  fingers.  He  has  given  us  a  very 
interestingly  written  book;  bm  we  shall  go  to  it  in  vain  to  obtain  any 
full  exposition  of  Hippc>lytas'  theological  teaching,  or  even  any  con- 
nected view  of  his  theological  conceptions. 

If,  however.  Father  I>Ales'  discussion  of  Hlppolytas'  theology  is 
slight,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  it  on  the  score  of  injus- 
tice, ff  we  compare  (he  estimate  placed  or  Hippolytus'  theological 
ideas  with  that  placed  on  Tcrtullian's,  we  may  even  think  it  «vcr£avor- 
alle.  TertullJan  is  supposed  lo  have  borrowed  from  Hippolytus,  for 
example,  in  his  anti-Mo^archian  poletnic;  and  yet  is  interpreted  a? 
having  attained  less  clarity  than  Hippolytus  in  the  dements  of  the 
d.^etrinc  of  the  Trinity.  Xot,  however,  as  if  Hippolytus  had  reached 
exactitude  in  his  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  tbc 
Divine  Persons:  that  is  reserved  for  Callistus.  But  only  as.  if  Tertul- 
lian  had  fallen  below  even  Hippolytus'  erroneous  eonstruction.  Oo 
the  whole,  Hippolytus'  conceptions  on  the  subject  arc  very  fairly  esti- 
mated: but  on  the  one  side  Tertullian  is  unduly  depressed,  and  on  the 
other  Callistus  is  very  much  unduly  exalted.  Such  sentences  as  the 
fotloTAing.  for  example,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  three  with  respect 
to  the  Monarchian  controversy  arc  summed  up,  seem  to  us  as  mis- 
leading as  they  well  could  be: 

"llluminism  complicated  by  rigorism  led  Tertullian  into_  heresy; 
intelleciiial  pride  and  a  certain  rigoristic  tendency  betrayed  Hippolytus 
into  schism.  The  two  sects  approached  each  ciher  at  many  poiciis.  but 
probably  did  not  coalesce.  Between  the  fanaticism  ol  the  one  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  other,  the  pope  Callistus  governed  the  Church  with 
prudence  and  not  without  boldness.  In  recalling  the  Ttlinds  of  men  to 
the  considcalion  of  the  divirje  umiy  he  deserved  well  of  catholic  doc- 
trine; and  we  may  well  believe  that  in  raising  himself  above  the 
reproach  of  feebleness  he  equally  deserved  well  of  souls"  <pp.  69-70), 

What  appears  to  us  lo  emerge  from  the  confused  history  of  the  times 
as  the  actual  facts  in  this  controversy,  on  the  cotitrary,  is  that  it  was 
"the  pope  Callisius"  and  "the  saint  Hippolytus"  who  lapsed  into  heresy, 
while  it  was  TertulUati  who,  beating  his  way  upwards,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  actual  teachings  of  Hippolytus.  however,  though  in  such  passages 
as  the  foregoing  there  seems  10  be  a  disinclination  lo  brand  him  with 
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the  name  of  lieretic,  are  not  unfaJrIy  characterized  by  Father  D'Ales. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage: 

''Less  grossty  majcriallsiic  ijian  Termllian  in  his  conception  of  divine 
things,  Hippcilytus  is  nol  less  Incorrect  in  his  explication  of  [he  Trinity, 
For  he  defends  ihis  myslcrj  again?!  the  Modaliatic  allacks  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  eternity  of  the  divine  processes.  If  the  Word  exists 
before  all  time.  He  does  not  take  possesaicn  of  His  pcrsonaliiy  as  the 
Son  of  God  except  at  the  price  of  a  double  temporal  generation,  one 
divine  aiid  fhe  other  human.  The  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still 
more  effaced.  The  fragment  Against  Xoi'tui  does  give  Him  some 
place;  the  I'hilnsophuwenn  leave  Him  almtist  entirely  to  one  side,  and 
explain  only  for  tlie  use  of  the  great  public,  how  the  Word  appears  at 
the  side  of  the  Father;  and  the  explaflation  loo  strongly  recalls  the 
0<ol  yiiinjTai  of  Plato  not  to  arouse  the  reproaches  of  those  who  ob- 
jected to  tbe  inirusion  of  Greek  speculation  into  the  domain  of  Christiaji 
dogma"  Cp.  30). 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Hippo3yttis'  speculative  gifts  were  of  too  low 
an  order  to  enable  him,  under  the  -spur  of  the  Monarchian  attack,  to 
advance  from  his  inhtriled  Logos  Christology  towards  that  higher  and 
better  construction  which  gave  us  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
His  thought  moved  wholly  wiihiij  th<;  limits  of  the  LogQS  Christology 
and  over  against  the  subtle  Monaixhianism  of  a  Calli&tus  he  fairly 
enunciated  a  developed  ditheism.  This,  Tertullian,  with  his  indefinitely 
greater  intellectual  vigor^  escaped  i  and  in  escaping  it  be  became  the 
father  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Had  the  Church  been  left  lo  the  leading  of  Rome  at  this  epoch,  it  is 
scarcely  likely,  then,  that  she  would  have  found  in  this  century  the 
pathway  to  the  formulation  of  this  fundamental  Christian  doctrine. 
Rome  was  divided  between  rival  heresies.  It  was  from  Africa  that 
there  broke  in  the  light.  And  at  Rome  it  was  not  the  ofhcial  leaders 
of  the  Church  who  were  in  the  van.    Father  D'Ales  says  truly  (p,  20S) : 

"The  career  ^^f  Hippi^lytuS  is  intellectually  the  mOst  brilliant  of  primi- 
tive Christian  Rome;  he  personifies  Roman  Christianity,  somewhat  as 
Tertullian  at  the  same  date  personifies  Carthiginian  Christianity,  with 
a  mingling  of  light  and  shadow.    ..." 

And  this  means  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  yet  come  to  her 
hegemony  in  the  Western  Church,  Served  by  bishops  who,  so  far  from 
being,  as  Father  D'Ales  represents,  "the  exact  guardians  of  orthodoxy", 
were  themselves  fometiters  of  heresy — through  four  successive  episco- 
pates the  modalistic  theology  seems  to  have  been  the  official  faith  at 
Rome — the  Roman  Church  did  not  produce  even  among  her  less  highly 
placed  children,  a  single  capable  theologian  throughout  this  whole  age. 
The  diligence  of  Hippolytus  was,  indeed,  beyond  praise:  and  he 
possessed  a  certain  sanity  of  judgment  which  enabled  him  not  tnercly 
to  escape  the  snares  of  the  modalists  to  which  the  ofScial  heads  of  the 
Church  succumbed,  but  greatly  to  moderate  the  Chiliasm  of  his  master 
Irenaeus.  But  his  intellect  was  plodding  rather  than  creative,  and  he 
was  wholly  incapable  of  fulfilling  successfully  the  role  of  leader  in 
the  itrentious  limes  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was,  however,  the 
best  Rome  had,  and  by  enrolling  his  name  in  the  catalogue  of  her 
"saints"  time  soen  revenged  him  on  the  Church  which  branded  him  as 
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a  herpiic  and  cast  him  otil  of  her  bosom  as  a  schismatic.  Thus  the 
children  of  those  who  stoned  the  prophets  arc  once  more  found  building 
their  tombs  :  and  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  give  iheni  ihc  advantages  of 
as  "benign"  an  interpretation  as  is  COnsisieni  with  theif  greuUr  loyalty 
still  to  those  who  stoned  them. 
PrineetoH.  B.  B.  WASFtELn. 


History  of  the  San  Francisco  Theological  SeMiNARv  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chl'ech  in  rat  U.  S.  A.  and  Its  Alumni  Association. 
By  James  Cubrv.  D.D.  Vacaville:  Reporter  Publishing  Company. 
1907.     8vOt  pp.  2o6. 

This  volume  presents,  in  lucid  outline,  the  history  of  one  of  the 
important  theological  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  setni- 
nary  has  not  fiUed  so  large  a  place  in  the  work  of  the  Church  as  somt 
of  its  older  sisters.  Its  remoteness  has  made  it  small,  but  it  may  well 
be,  by  and  bye,  that  that  same  remoteness  may  make  it  great.  It  was 
the  vision  of  a  statesman  thai  led  those  pioneer  Presbyterians  (o  plan 
and  plant  for  a  distant  future,  Scott  and  Burroughs  and  Poor  and 
Alexander  were  strong  men,  and  they  laid  firm  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  Pacific  Coast  Presbyterian  ism.  How  they  did  it  and  why  and 
with  what  small  resources,  this  book  tells.  It  also  tells  the  story  of 
their  successors  in  the  faculty,  of  the  students  now  scattered  over  ^ 
that  far  west  and  not  unheard  of  and  unfelt  in  the  east,  and  of  the' 
devoted  men  who  as  givers  and  directors  have  had  their  part  in  making 
this  seminary.  Schools,  like  men,  must  grow.  This  school  has  passed 
through  its  infancy  and  early  youth  and  now  enters  upon  the  strength 
of  its  course  and  the  maturity  of  its  powers. 

The  material  is  admirably  handled,  the  plan  is  clear,  and  the  whole 
book  aliogcth'tr  attractive.  It  was  obviously  a  labor  of  love  by  one  of 
the  oldest  atid  most  honored  of  the  alumni  of  the  seminary, 

TrentoH.  Henby  Colun  Minton. 


A  Short  Hisioby  of  Christiawjty  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  Geosck 
HoLLZY  Gilbert,  Ph.D..  D.D.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press: 
Chicago,    8vo,  pp.  239.     Price  ?i.oo  postpaid. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  "College  and  Academy  Series  of  Construc- 
tive Bible  Studies".  It  is  designed  "to  furnish  Bible  students  a  guide 
and  companion  in  their  investigation  of  the  apostolic  age".  The  boolc 
is  attractively  illustrated,  carefully  divided  into  parts,  chapters  and 
sections,  and  10  each  chapter  is  added  "Questions  and  Suggestions  for 
Study"  and  '"References  to  Literature".  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  cath- 
olic and  its  methods  admirable;  but  its  value  is  much  impaired  by  an 
apparent  distrust  of  the  New  Testament  narratives,  and  by  a  denial 
or  minimizing  of  the  gUp«-tiatUt-a!  elements. 

Prittcflon,  Cans.  R.  EitDMAN. 
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Systtmatic  Tbeoloov,  a  Comfe>t<iiwm  and  Commenplace-Book.  De- 
signed for  ihe  use  of  Theological  Slitdcnts.  By  Aijccjstus  Hop- 
kins Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D„  President  and  Professor  of  Biblical 
riicologj  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  In  three  vol' 
''mne^.  Volume  I.  The  Doctrine  of  Codj  pp.  J70;  Volume  II,  The 
Doctrine  of  Man.  pp.  371-776-  Philadciphia:  The  Griffith  and 
Rowland  Press.     1907. 

We  have  here  the  first  Iwo  volumes  of  Dr.  Strong's  well-known 
Sfstcmaiic  Theology,  They  are  a  "revision"  and  "enlargemeni"  of  the 
author's  work  on  this  subject,  which  was  first  published  in  1886,  and 
which  has  gone  through  seven  editions  previously  to  (he  present  one. 
The  first  edition  was  reviewed,  in  The  Ptesbylerian  Revirw  of  April, 
1887.  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  (vol.  VIII,  pp.  365-367). 

Volume  I,  wb'ch  is  on  Prolegomena  and  Theology  proper,  is  divided 
into  four  parts  entitled  respectively:  Prolegomena:  The  Existence  of 
God;  The  Scriptures  a  Revelation  from  Gad:  The  Nature,  Decrees,  and 
Works  of  God.  The  first  volume,  however,  closes  with  the  chapter  on 
Ihe  Decree,  so  that  voluttie  II  begins  with  the  closing  chapter  of  Part 
IV.  which  chapter  treats  of  "The  Works  of  God",  and  closes  with  a 
section  on  Angels. 

Volume  II,  alier  concluding  Part  IV  with  a  chap-ler  on  the  Works 
of  God,  contains  Part  V  entitled  "Anthropology  or  the  Doctrine  of 
H^n",  and  Part  VI  under  the  title  "Sotcriology  or  the  Doctrine  pf 
Salvation  through  the  Work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit".  This 
volume,  however,  closes  with  the  Work  of  Christ;  the  Application  of 
Redemption  by  the  Holy  Spirit  being  left  for  volume  III. 

Dr.  Strong  upholds  (he  authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  bases  his 
(heology  upon  the  Bible.  He  maintains  the  validity  of  the  theistic  srgu- 
mcnls,  devoting  19  pages  to  their  discussion.  This  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  is  too  often  dealt  with  in 
current  hand-books  on  Systematic  Theology,  the  thetslic  arguments 
baing  sometimes  misconceived  and  dismissed  in  two  or  three  pages. 
The  chapter  on  the  Trinity  reiterates  the  author's  Trinitarianispi.  an-d 
his  doctrine  of  the  decree  remains  Catvinisnic. 

In  his  chapter  on  Sin  and  Imputation,  Dr.  Strong;  reasserts  his  former 
leaching  that  inherent  depravity  involves  guilt,  and  also  his  doctrine 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  race  participates  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
which  doctrine  Dr.  Strong  calls  the  "theory  of  Adam's  natural  head- 
ship", hut  which  is  in  fact  the  "realistic"  view. 

Uiider  the  head  of  Sotcriology,  the  author  discusses  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ,  and  reaffirms  his  previous  conception  of  the  Atonement 
which  he  calls  Ihe  "ethical  theory".  He  holds  that  Christ,  by  His  Incar- 
nation, became  a  member  of  the  guilty  race  in  a  "realistic"  sense,  and 
consequently  was  Himself  involved  in  the  guitt  of  Adam's  sin  in  the 
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same  way  in  whidi  we  all  are.  This,  he  liolds,  explains  how  Jesus 
bore  the  sin  of  the  human  race  boili  by  "sharing"  and  by  "substitution"; 
for  it  is  bec&use  Christ  was  realistically  involved  in  the  guilt  brought 
on  the  race  by  Adam,  that  our  sins  also  can  be  laid  on  Him. 

Dr.  Strong  shows  in  Ihesc  volwmes  that  he  is  still  an  Augustinian  in 
his  lheolo^"cal  views.  Wc  are  glad  lo  see  [fiat  his  philosophical  opinions 
have  led  him  to  depart  so  littk  after  all  from  the  theological  position 
which  he  maintained  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work.  For  wc  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Strong  that  his  "idealisUc"  and  "monistic"  conception 
of  God  and  the  world  has  worked  or  can  work  any  improvement  in 
his  statement  of  Christian  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  supemaluralism  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  wc  rejoice  10  note  that  the  author's  philosophy 
has,  after  all,  wrought  so  liltle  havoc  with  his  conception  of  Christianity, 
For  what  is  this  "ethical  monism"  as  stated  and  accepted  by  Dr. 
Strong?  He  defines  it  for  us  as  follows  (vol,  I,  p.  go)  :  "Ethical  monism  : 
Universe  ^:  Finite,  partial,  graded  matilteslgtign  of  the  divine  lifcj 
Matter  being  God's  self-limitation  under  the  law  of  necessity,  Humanity 
being  God's  self-limiialion  under  the  law  o!  freedom.  Incarnation  and 
Atonement  being  God's  self- limitation  under  the  law  of  grace."  This 
monism.  Dr.  Strong  affirms,  is  entirely  consistent  with  what  he  calls 
"Psychological  Dti&lism  of  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  i^  personally  dis- 
tinct from  matter  on  the  one  hand  and  from  God  on  the  other". 

We  confess  that  wo  are  unable  to  see  how  this  can  be.  If,  as  Dr. 
Strong  seems  to  hold,  the  whole  externa!  world  is  force  and  that  force 
the  divine  will  energising,  and  if  humanity  is  also  a  "self-limitation"  of 
God,  it  would  seem  lo  follow  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  any  real 
distinction  between  either  the  body  and  soul  or  humanity  and  God. 
Idcahstic  Pantheism,  according  to  Dr.  Strong,  must  affirm  that  God  is 
imperso-nal.  whereas  "Ethical  Monism"  maintains  the  personality  of 
both  God  and  man.  But  if  the  universe  and  humanity  are  each  God's 
"self -limitations",  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  doctrine  of  Creation 
can  be  maintained  or  how  idealistic  pantheism,  with  its  destruction  o^f 
Chfistian  doctrine,  can  be  avoided.  We  have  no  desire  to  maintain 
an  "atomic"  rather  than  a  "dynamic"  conception  of  matter.  That  is  a 
question  for  physical  science.  But  if  the  "dynamic"  conception  shall 
prove  to  be  the  true  one,  this  physical  force  must  be  conceived  as  finite 
and  created.  Any  view  which  identifies  it  with  God.  or  regards  it  as  a 
"self-limitation"  of  God,  cannot  be  kept  from  deforming  Cbfistian 
doctrine. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  find  Dr.  Strongf's  doctrinal  views  showing  the 
bad  effects  of  his  metaphysics  iust  at  those  points  where  it  was  to  have 
been  expected. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Miracles.  If  the  external  world  and 
all  physical  forces  are  simply  the  divine  energy,  no  basis  remains  for 
the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Accordingly 
wc  Snd  that  Dr.  Strong's  idea  of  a  miracle  is  defective.    His  "prelim- 
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inafy  definition"  is  not  so  bad.  Thus  he  says  (vol  I,  p.  117^:  "A 
miracle  is  an  event  palpable  to  the  senses,  produced  for  a  reli^ous 
purpose  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  ..."  But  in  what  way, 
we  ask,  according  to  Dr.  Strong's  metaphysics,  is  the  immcdialc  agency 
of  God  to  be  discriminated,  since  it  would  seem  that  His  is  the  onJy 
agency  so  far  as  the  physical  univerac  Is  concerned?  Hence  wc  find 
that  Dr.  Strong's  supeiiiatiirali&in  weakens  in  his  "alternative  and  pre- 
ferable" definition  of  a  miracle,  and  that  it  disappears  altogether  in  hia 
cxpticatioti  of  that  definition.  Thus  fl,  p.  118)  his  "alternative  and 
preferable"  definition  is:  "A  miracle  is  an  event  in  nature,  so  ex:tra- 
ordinary  in  itself  and  so  coinciding  with  the  prophecy  or  command  of 
a  religious  teacher  or  leader,  as  lo  fully  warrant  the  conviction,  on  the 
part  pf  those  who  witness  it,  that  God  has  wrought  it  with  the  design 
of  certifying  that  this  teacher  or  leader  has  been  commissioned  by  him". 
Docs  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  rairade,  then,  lie  simply  in  its  pur- 
pose, or  merely  in  the  subjective  conviction  that  God  has  wrought  it? 
What  is  its  relation  to  nature?  Dr.  Strong  tells  us  what  this  relation 
is,  and  in  his  explication  of  his  definition  wc  see,  as  was  said,  that  any 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  consequently 
Christian  sttpernaturalism,  vanishes.  Thus,  he  says  fp.  119)  that  his 
definition  of  a  miracle  "leaves  it  possible  that  all  miracles  may  have 
their  natural  explanations  and  may  hereafter  be  traced  to  natural 
causes,  while  hoth  miracles  and  their  natural  causes  may  be  only  names 
for  the  one  and  self-same  will  of  God".  Also  (p.  iig)  he  says: 
"Miracle  is  an  tmme(Ji3iie  operation  of  God;  but,  since  all  natural  pro- 
cesses arc  also  immediate  operations  of  God,  we  do  not  need  lo  deny 
the  use  of  these  natural  processes,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  in  miracle". 

Here,  then,  is  an  explicit  avowal  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  dis- 
linguiBhing  a  miracle  from  any  other  event  in  the  external  world,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  its  cause  is  concerned.  And  this  view,  which  if 
carried  out  would  be  fatal  to  evangelical  Christianity,  is  simply  the 
result  of  Dr.  Strong's  "Ethical  Monism".  It  is  no  more  consistent  with 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  writers  than  any  other  form 
of  monism  which  breaks  down  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
Infinite  and  the  finite. 

In  the  chapter  on  Creation  at  the  beginning  of  volume  11,  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  conflict  can  be  seen  between  Dr.  Strong's  older  and 
more  Scriptural  views  and  his  monistic  philosophy.  His  statement  of 
"Ethical  Monism"  in  the  first  volume  would  leave  no  room  for  any 
doctrine  of  Creation,  lor  wc  saw  that  humanity,  as  well  as  the  physical 
universe,  was  regarded  as  a  self-1  imitation  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the 
author's  scriptural  inheritance  with  its  more  adequate  doctrinal  impli- 
cations again  intrudes  upon  the  monistic  metaphysics  in  the  case  of 
his  formal  delinilion  of  Creation.  "By  Creation",  he  says,  "we  mean 
that  free  act  of  the  triune  God  by  which  in  the  beginning  for  his  own 
glory  he  made,  without  the  use  of  preexisting  materials,  the  whole 
visible  and  invisible  universe"  Cvol-  H,  P-  371  )■    This  is  a  fairly  ade- 
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qnate  det^nition  of  Crution,  Bui  in  the  immediailely  following  expla- 
nalion  of  this  definition,  we  see  the  leaven  of  the  monism  at  work, 
wlien  he  describes  Creation  as  a.  "selMimitation"  en  (lie  part  of  God. 
This  shows  ihat  what  Dr.  Strong  has  done  is  simply  to  superimpose 
hU  monism  upon  his  previous  and  more  adequate  views,  without  ever 
really  having  effected  a  recondltation  between  them.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  "dynamic"  j:onceplion  of  matter  is  correct  or  not  The 
question  is  whether,  when  God  created  the  world.  He  created  a  some- 
thing which  was  not  part  of  Himself  and  which  has  some  principle  of 
relaiive  persistence.  By  affirming  that  ihe  whole  of  finite  existence  is 
a  "sclf-limitaijon"  of  God,  Dr.  Strong  really  leaves  no  room  for  assert- 
ing ihe  creaiion  of  finite  persons,  so  that  his  view  cannot  consistently 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  thai  of  Lotze,  which  latter  view  Dr.  Strong 
affirms  to  be  very  like  his  own. 

There  are  otEiEf  sections  in  these  volumes  wkich  we  e^iuiOt  but  regard 
as  unsatisfactory. 

One  is  the  section  on  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  (vol.  II,  pp.  593ffi.). 
Dr.  Strong  afGrms  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  was  imputed  to  his 
posterity  because  it  really  was  their  own,  or  rather,  because  it  was 
their  own  in  a  "realistic"  sense.  In  other  words,  he  accepts  the  doctrine 
loiDwn  as  "Realism",  i.  e.  that  the  race  was  in  Adam  realiter,  and  so 
sinned  in  him.  The  federal  or  representative  basis  for  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  Dr.  Strong  rejects,  and  says  that  it  makes  the  idea  of 
imputation  "arbitrary"  and  "mechanical".  This  criticism  of  the  federal 
view  K  unfair.  This  view  does  not  regard  the  imputation  as  either 
arbitrary  or  mechanical.  The  federal  theologians  held  that  Adam  was 
appointed,  the  federal  head  of  the  race  because  he  was  its  natunl  head. 
The  sin  of  Adam  or  the  guilt  of  his  iirst  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity 
because  it  is  properly  theirs  in  accordance  with  this  representative 
principle.  This,  we  believe,  gives  not  only  a  more  Scriptural,  but  also 
a  more  adequate  ground  for  Che  participation  of  Adam's  posterity  in 
the  guilt  of  his  sin.  For  what  is  sought  is  precisely  a  just  ground  for 
the  panicipalion  of  the  race  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  Now,  the 
"realistic"  view,  besides  resting  on  a  well-nigh  exploded  metaphysics 
and  one  that  would  have  a  destructive  influence  on  other  Cbristiaa 
doctrines,  seeks  a  ground  for  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  indi- 
vidual, in  regard  lo  Adam's  sin,  in  an  act  that  was  totally  unconscious 
and  involuntary  so  far  as  each  is  conccrtied.  This  appears  to  us  far 
more  arbitrary  than  the  principle  of  representative  responsibility. 

The  author's  conception  of  the  Person  of  Chris-t  and  of  the  Humilia- 
tion of  Christ  (vol.  fl,  pp.  669-710)  is  also  inadequate.  Dr.  Strong 
formally  accepts  the  Chatcedonian  Christology.  But  he  asserts  that 
the  doctrine  of  two  consciousnesses  and  of  two  wills  is  an  tin*^ 
warranted  addition  to  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  nf  the  two  natures, 
and  he  ailirms  that  ChrisH  had  but  one  will,  consciousness,  and  know- 
ledge. But  what  meaning,  then,  can  attach  to  the  bare  assertion  that 
there  were  two  natures  in  Christ?    Was  the  One  will  onmipotcnt?    If 
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so  what  becomes  of  the  reality  and  catnplcteness  of  the  human  nature? 
Or  was  the  one  will  linite  and  liinil«l?  If  so  what  becomes  of  the 
divine  nature?  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  o(  the  two  wills  is  a 
neceasarr  implication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  and  the 
assertion  that  our  Lord  after  the  incarnation  had  but  one  will,  con- 
sciousness, and  knowledge,  must  lead  either  to  docetism  or  to  kcnoti- 
dsm.  It  has  led  to  the  the  latter  in  ihc  case  of  Dr.  Strong.  He 
distinguishes  his  view  from  the  kenolic  theory,  it  is  true.  He  says 
that  the  kenolic  theory  holds  that  in  tlic  Incarnation,  the  IjJgos  laid 
aside  some  or  all  of  the  divine  attributes;  while  his  view  is  that  the 
Logos  incarnate  gave  up  the  "independent  exercise"  of  these  attributes. 
But  when  we  ask  what  this  vague  phrase  means,  we  find  Dr.  Strong 
affirming  that  "omniscience  gives  up  all  knowledge  but  thai  of  the 
child,  the  infant,  the  embryo,  the  infioitesinia]  germ  of  humanity. 
Omnipotence  gives  up  all  power  but  that  of  the  impregnatied  ovum  in 
the  womh  of  the  Virgin."  This,  of  course,  is  just  the  extreme  form 
of  the  kenotic  theory,  as  held,  for  example,  by  Gess. 

The  theory  of  the  Atonement  set  forth  by  the  author  we  cannot  but 
r^ard  as  being  as  unsatisfactory  as  his  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
rifit.     To  begin  with,  it  Is  unfair  to  call  the  Anseltnian  view  "the 

immcrcial  iheoiy."  If  is  still  more  unfair  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
idvances  over  Anselm's  siaiement  made  by  the  Satisfaction  doctrine 
since  Anselm  and  especially  in  its  modern  advocates.  For  example, 
as  Dr.  Patton  pointed  out  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Strong's  book,  it  is  ncilhcf  in  accordance  with  fact  tlT  is  it  just  to 
apply  to  the  view  of  the  Atonement  advocated  by  Dr,  Charles  Hodge 
a  term  that  is  most  generally  understood  to  indicate  a  view  of  this 
trine  which  Dr,  Hodge  always  opposed. 

Dr.  Strong  reaffirms  what  he  calls  the  "Ethical  theory",  holding  that 
Jesus  by  His  tncamalion  became  really  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
"realistically"  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  race,  and  that  for  this  reason 
our  sins  also  can  be  laid  tipon  Him.  This  is  what  Dr.  Strong  calls 
a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  "substitution"  and  "sharing."  This  we 
regard  as  an  eclectic  view  which  raises  more  difficulties  than  it  solves. 
According  to  Dr.  Strong,  Jesus  in  His  incarnation  assumes  human 
nature  which  was  in  Adam  reatiler,  and  had  been  corrnpted  by  him. 
Our  Lord,  however,  had  no  guilt  resulting  from  any  personal  sin:  He 
had  none  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature:  for.  according  to  Dr. 
Strong,  the  Savior  was  purified  from  this  by  a  special  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  Jesus  hadf  then,  hy  a  partici- 
pation in  the  "realistic"  sense,  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  which  attached 
to  humafiity.  In  a  word,  sin  was  not  imputed  to  Him,  but  He  had  just 
as  much  of  the  race  sin  as  He  was  not  relieved  of.  The  question, 
then,  would  naturally  arise  whether  our  Lord  did  not  owe  the  penalty 
of  death  on  His  own  account.  Dr.  Strong  is,  of  course,  ready  with  an 
answer  to  this  obvious  objection  to  his  view.  He  says  that,  while  It  is 
e  that  Christ  Owed  the  penalty  of  death  for  Himself  oti  account  of 
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this  Adatnic  Buill,  nevertheless,  this  realistic  relation  to  humanity 
explains  why  ihe  guilt  of  all  our  sin»  could  also  be  impuied  to  Him, 
This  guih  Dr.  Strong  affirms  rhai  Christ  bore  for  us. 

This,  however,  does  not  help  mailers  fpr  Dr.  Strong's  thtorj. 
According  <o  hh  docttine  o£  responsibility,  ll  can  attach  only  to  a  sin 
which  one  has  "originated"  or  "in  the  origination  of  which"  one  has 
"had  a  part"  (vol.  11,  p.  510),  Here,  then,  is  a  dilemma,  viz. — if  Christ 
can  be  said  to  have  "had  a  part"  in  the  origination  of  otir  sins,  by  reason 
of  his  connection  with  humanity,  then.  He  would  be  responsible,  ac- 
cording to  the  logic  of  Dr.  Strong's  vieWj  just  in  the  sense  in  which 
He  is  held  by  Dr.  Strong  to  be  responsible  for  Adam's  sin.  Hence, 
Christ  would  owe  the  penalty  of  death  on  Hia  own  account  for  our 
sins,  and.  hence,  couhl  not  be  our  substitute.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Christ  had  no  part  in  the  origination  of  these  sins  of  ours,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Strong's  theory  of  responsibility,  Christ  would  have  no 
actual  responsibility  for  our  actual  sins,  In  which  case  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  fair  question  whether  the  rep  res  en  la  live  relationship  on  the 
basis  of  the  Covenant  is  not  a  more  adequate  basis  for  the  imputation 
of  our  sins  to  Christ,  than  the  realistic  view  of  Dr.  Strong.  Indeed, 
the  log'c  of  Dr.  Strong's  view  demands  a  responsibility  of  our  Lord 
Cn  Mis  own  account  for  all  human  sin,  as  I>r,  Strong  acknowledges 
(vol.  n.  p.  758)-  But  if  this  ia  so,  how  can  Christ  be  said  to  bear  our 
ains  as  our  substitute?  This  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  ideas  of 
"sharing"  and  of  "substitution"  cannot  be  harmoniied  or  brought  into 
one  consistent  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Atonement. 

There  arc  sotne  itiaccuracies  in  these  volumes  to  which  attention 
should  be  called.  We  have  alluded  already  to  the  author's  characteri- 
zation of  the  view  oE  the  Atonement  which  is  usually  known  as  the 
"Satisfaction"  doctrine.  Another  error  is  the  attribution  to  Gaussen 
of  the  mechanical  or  "dictation  theory"  of  Inspiration  (cf  voL  I,  p, 
305),  11  is  (r«C  that,  in  his  work  on  Inspiration,  Gaussen  Jccs  USC  the 
word  "dictation"  in  giving  his  view  of  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scripture.  But  when  Gaussen  comes  to  explain  his  view,  h<e  again 
and  again  repudiates  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "dictation  theory", 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  classify  his  view  under  this  head. 

Another  and  more  serious  historical  error  is  the  statement  in  vol. 
I,  p.  4fi  that  Cocceius  "founded"  the  Federal  or  Covenant  Theology; 
and  also  the  statement,  in  vol.  11,  p.  612,  that  the  Federal  Theology 
"had  its  origin"  with  CocceJus.  This  is  not  the  fact  of  the  matter.  It 
is  not  accurate  even  to  say  that  Cocceius  was  the  first  to  give  this  idea 
a  central  place  and  leach  what  may  be  called  a  Covenant  Theology. 
In  Holland,  for  example,  Cloppenburg  taught  a  Covenant  Theology 
before  Cocceius  (cf.  Bavinek,  Gerefarme^fde  Dogmalitf/  III  p.  iOOJ 
also  G.  Vos.  De  Verbondslftr  in  dc  Gfrefarrncerde  Thenlogie).  And 
if  we  look  simply  for  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  we  can  find 
it  long  before  Cocceius,  in  Zwingli,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  and  quite 
fully  treated  by  the  Heidelberg  theologian  Ursinus,  a  contemporary 
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of  Calvin  (f>p,  voL  I,  pp.  pSff.),  and  also  by  Olcvianiu  in  bis  De 
Subsianlia  Foederis  (cf.  Siidhoff,  Ursin»*s  und  Oieviantts,  p.  5"3ff.), 
^4  by  Sohnius,  Mefh.  Thtoi.  (cf.  Bavinck,  !>/■,  cif.).  and  in  Switzer- 
land by  Musculus,  Loci  Com.  1599.  PoUnus,  Syntagma  idag,  and 
Wollebius,  Compettd.  1625.  For  a  (uller  statement  tompare  the  wor1<s 
of  Bavinck  aod  Vos  already  died.  Dr.  Vos  has  shown  dearly  that 
the  Covenani  idea  in  theology  had  a  development  tn  England  and 
Scotland  Ions  before  the  time  of  Cocceius.  When,  now.  we  turn 
to  the  Covenant  of  Works,  we  find  that  ii  is  taught  dearly  though 
briefly  by  Ursinus  iSumtna  of.  I,  p.  10),  Also  in  the  R<7man  Catholic 
theology,  we  find  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  of  Works  and  the  federal 
headship  of  Adam  dearly  afliriTicd  by  Catharinus  at  tht  time  of  the 
Council  o(  Trent  (cf.  Sarpi,  Hist  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  E.  T.  ed. 
1640,  pp.  175,  tTfiJ.  Indeed,  the  roots  of  this  idea  can  be  traced  way  back 
!o  Sc<>tw5  vj  the  middle  ages  (cf.  Scotus,  Jn  SenUnIt  s  dist.  m,  n.  8, 
quoted  by  Sdnwane  in  hia  Dogmengcschichle  d.  miltlertn  Zeii^  pp.  41  r, 
4"). 

Ir  closing  this  review  of  Dr.  Strong's  theology,  we  do  not  wish  to 
leave  upon  our  readers  the  erroneous  impression  that  our  attitude 
to  the  book  is  simply  one  of  adverse  criticism.  This  is  not  the  case. 
These  volumes  of  Dr.  Strong  in  their  statements  of  doctrine  and  defi- 
nitions as  contained  in  the  larger  prim,  are  rcmarkahle  in  most  in- 
stances for  their  clearness  and  conciseness.  It  is  only  when  the 
author  comes  to  the  further  elaboration  of  his  views,  that  the  leaven  of 
his  '*  monism"  is  found  to  enter.  The  volumes,  moreover,  exhibit  Dr. 
Strong's  wide  culture  in  the  sphere  of  Systematic  Theology.  We  re- 
joice, furthermore,  in  his  defense  of  generic  Augnstinianism,  and  wish 
to  congratulate  him  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
dghth  edition  of  this  his  magHum  opus. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodce. 


Jesit  Irstumslosjckeit.    Von  Professor  D.  Ludwig  Lemme.     Heidel- 
berg :   Gr.  Lichterfeldc ;  Berlin :   E.,  Runge.    1507.    8vo,  pp,  43, 

This  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  series  of'Biblische  Zeit-  und  S  Ireitf  ragen" 
DOW  publishing  by  the  conservative  theologians  of  Germany  as  so'me 
sort  of  a  reply  to  the  popular  liberal  series  called  " Religion sgeschicht- 
lichc  Volksbucher".  It  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  contempor- 
arily published  brochure  of  Arnold  Meyer  in  the  rival  series,  endtled 
What  U  Jeius  to  ks  lo-dayl  both  in  positiveness  of  tone  and  in 
definitcness  and  strength  of  argument.  Frof.  Lemme  introduces  the 
pfoblcm  which  he  takes  up  and  states  the  issue  in  a  striking  and 
trenchant  way.  Ours,  he  says,  is  a  time  which  rejoices  in  freedom 
from  all  authority  and  rejects  especially  the  absoluteness  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  It  prefers  a  Relativism  which  admits  its  supcnority 
but  not  its  finality.  In  other  words,  the  issue  is  one  between  naturalism 
and   supcrnaturalism,  between   relative  superiority   and  absoluteness; 
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for  with  the  denial  of  Jesus'  infallibility,  wliich  is  necessary  to  his 
divinity,  ihc  alisoluteneis  of  Christianity  falls  to  the  ground.  That 
Jesus  clairned  to  be  infaliible  is  evident  from  the  Synoptics  (Matt. 
xi.  27)  as  well  as  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  author  puts  the  alternative 
rightly:  Jesus'  claim  is  that  of  a  sel£-d«eivcr  or  of  a  divine  being. 
There  is  no  redemplion  without  an  absolute  revelation,  and  no  absolute 
revelattan  without  a  tfans«ndetit  pefsonality,  one  that  is  infailibls. 
The  roots  of  the  present  denial  of  Jesus'  infallibility  are  found  in  the 
theory  that  reltgioa  and  knowledge  can  be  separated.  After  Kant's 
blow  t<?  religious  metaphysics,  Schleicc-macher  located  religion  in  the 
feelings.  The  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  was  not  a  iiues.tion  10 
Kim,  Rilsch!  separated  religion  and  knowledge  still  further.  Prof, 
Lemmc's  refutation  of  this  false  position  is  clear  and  strong,  showing 
that  the  absoluitness  of  the  Christian  religion  includes  in  itself  the 
claim  to  absolute  truth. 

An  inexplicable  digression  occurs  at  this  point.  A  long  excursus  is 
inserted  oa  the  superiority  O'f  Jes«s'  wo  rid -co  nee  pi  ion  (Weltaaschau- 
iing),  i  e.  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  New  Testament  Theism,  to 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  Deism,  and  evolution! stie  Immanence.  It  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  but  secm.s  nevertheless  to  wander  from  the 
subject  immediately  in  hand,  which  is  the  errorlessness  of  Jesus.  The 
author  ultimately,  however,  relurna  to  hia  proper  subject  and  brings 
his  argument  to  a  close  by  raising  and  attempting  to  meet  the  objections 
that  Jesus  betrayed  his  fallibility  in  that  he  was  deceived  as  to  the 
time  of  his  second  coming  and  in  ihat  he  shared  Ihc  superstitious  beliefs 
of  his  contemporaries  regarding  demons.  Similar  objections,  drawn 
from  tile  case  of  the  fig-trc'C,  the  reference  to  Jonah,  and  the  ascription 
of  Ps.  ex  10  David,  he  postpones  the  discussion  of  to  a  later  occasion; 
thus  leaving  his  present  discussion  regretfully  incomplete. 

To  the  first  of  tlic  two  objections  which  he  takes  up  the  reply  is 
offered  that  it  is  based  on  a  mistaken  exegesis,  Jesus,  in  Lemme's 
view,  did  not  mean  to  promise  a  sensible,  visible  "coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven",  in  the  literal  sense.  He  meant  only  to  promise  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  power,  the  Spreading  and  effective  working 
of  the  Gospel.  His  words  to  the  high  priest,  "From  now  on"  {Mate 
X5cvi.  64),  indicate,  says  Lemme,  not  a  momentary  event,  but  a  perma- 
nent manifestation.  His  coming  wall  not  be  local,  but  as  the  lightning's 
shining  fromi  horizon  to  horizon,  which  prophecy  was  and  is  being 
fulfilled.  Whether  or  not  one  recogniaes  the  truth  of  Christ's  prophet 
of  Mis  coming  depends,  therefore,  on  whether  one  admits  the  reigning.i 
power  and  authority  of  the  resurrected  and  ascended  Lord.  The  sec- 
ond objection  Lenime  seeks  to  meet  by  a  definition  of  his  own  of  what 
are  called  "demons"  or  "devils".  They  are,  he  says,  psycho- physical 
powers,  mysterious  in  origin  and  character,  which  injure  the  squi  in 
an  unethical  way  ("widersittlich"  or  "unethisdi"),  and  leave  the  nerv- 
ous system  in  bondage  lo  disease.  JeSUs  did  not,  he  says,  like  the 
common  folk,  consider  them  personal  beings,  for  He  did  not  use  the 
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cuS'tomary  superstitious  formula  (cf.  Josephus)  when  expelling  them. 
He  commanded  ihcm  to  go  out  of  che  possessed,  no  doubt;  but  ihis  no 
more  proves  that  He  shared  the  conteniporary  supersti liana  ihan  does 
Hi5  rebuking  tbe  winds  and  the  sea.  Hts  parable  of  the  unclean  spirit 
is  readily  explained  as  symbolic-poetic  phraseology.  He  tneeis  His 
greatest  difiiculty  m  applying  that  view  in  the  account  of  the  Gadarctie 
demoniac.  But  really,  he  remarks,  the  critics  (such  as  Edouard  von 
Harimanti)  have  no  right  to  employ  this  incident  for  their  purposes, 
since  they  decUre  it  unhistorical.  It  is,  however,  as  great  a  stumbling 
block  to  Letnme  as  to  the  "criticB*'  he  is  criticising;  and  he  can  get 
over  it  only  by  himself  supposing  that  Mark  "fructihcd"  his  recollection 
of  Peter's  teachings  with  Palestinian  enquiries,  which  resulted  in  the 
creeping  ui  of  the  popular  tradition.  This  belief  of  the  people  Jesus 
himself,  however,  Lcmme  insists,  by  no  means  shared. 

This  brochure  is,  as  wc  have  seen,  but  a  partial  treatment  of  the 
theme.  It  is  to  be  commended,  however,  at  least  as  exhibiting  a  cour- 
ageous attitude  toward  the  present  rationalistic  tetidencies  which  would 
fain  whittle  Christianity  down  to  nothing.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
Jesus  "increased  in  wisdom"  and  even  late  in  life  was  ignorant  of 
s&in«  things  (Mark  xiii.  32),  hut  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  accuse 
Him  of  positive  error  in  thought  and  speech,  as  Beyschlag.  Meinhold, 
Schwarzkopf,  and  Max  Meyer,  for  example,  do.  Unquestionably  His 
authority  as  Rcvealer  is  thereby  threatened.  The  attribution  of  ignor- 
ance of  certain  things  to  Him  may  easily  be  borne  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  two  natures.  But  when  we  speak  of  error,  where  will  be  our 
anchoring  ground?  If  one  statement  is  untrustworthy,  why  not  an- 
other? If  it  be  suggested  that  his  fallibility  extended  only  to  things 
o£  no  soteriological  importance,  we  are  constrained  to  ask  how  we  arc 
to  decide  between  things  soieriologtcally  important  and  things  sot«rio- 
logieally  Unimportant?  And  can  wc  include  under  the  latter  such 
mailers  as  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  or  the  fact 
of  our  Lord's  second  coming?  The  question  is  a  large  one.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Prof.  Lemmc  will  return  to  it  later  and  give  it  a. 
more  exhaustive  treatment  and  from  an  even  more  positive  point  of 
view. 

Halh.  H.  D.  Davtes. 


Was  tJKs  Jesus  heute  ist.    Von  Professor  D.  Arnold  Meveb.    Zurich, 
Tubingen :  J,  C.  B.  Mohr.    1907.    8vo,  pp.  $6, 

This  brochure  is  one  of  the  Series  of  "RcltgtoflBgeschichtliche  Volks- 
bucher"  now  publishing  in  Germany  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  thco- 
loffians  in  an  effort  to  deal  in  a  scientific  way  with  the  many  significant 
religious  problems  which  confront  the  thinking  Christian  public.  The 
contn"butors  include  in  their  number  such  writers  as  Wernle,  Bousset, 
Wredc,  Schmiedel,  Pfleidercr,  etc  The  appearance  of  their  brochures 
has  occasioned  the  publication  of  an  opposing  conservative  series 
entitled  "Biblisehe  Zeit-  und  Streitfragen",  to  which  such  scholars  as 
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Zahn,   Karl   Mu]]er,    Griitzraacher,   Konig,   iCahler,   and    Haupt   have 
CAntributed. 

The  author  o(  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  begins  by  enumerating 
the  various  views  of  Christ's  person  which  have  been  held  heretofore, 
though,  to  be  sure,  even  this  preliminary  estimate  of  the  history  of  the 
subject  will  not  commamd  the  assent  of  all  readers.  To  Peter,  we  are 
told,  though  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  He  was  no  more  than  a  human 
personage.  Matthew,  no  doubt,  adds  "Son  of  the  living  God"  to  his 
confession;  but  this  is  a  later  gloss.  Nor  was  Paul's  Messiah  God. 
His  slrtcl  Jewish  monotheism  forbade  ibaL  Not  until  the  Gospel  came 
to  the  Greelcs  was  Jesus  called  God.  The  Greeks  were  familiar  with 
divine  powers  and  appearance- forms,  ascribing  divinity  to  Godlike  men. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  look  the  bold  step  of  asserting  the  incarnation  of 
the  highest  of  these  divine  pOwefS,  the  I^gOS,  in  the  man  JcSUS.  Ath- 
anasius  needed  the  deity  of  Christ  to  secure  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
To  the  Romish  Church  Jesus  was  its  heavenly  king,  as  Jupiter  was  the 
ruler  of  the  civil  state.  To  Anselm  Jesus  was  the  knight  who  paid  the 
people's  ransom  to  God  as  an  offended  King.  The  German  mystics 
saw  in  Christ  the  world-principle  o(  life  poured  ouf  from  God, 
Luther's  Christ  was  the  mighly  Victor  over  Death  and  Satan,  conceived 
as  personal  powers.  Following  Strauss  and  Renan  German  investiga- 
tion found  in  Jesus  a  child  of  his  own  time,  sharing  its  ideas  and  errors. 

But  what  is  Jesus  to  us  to-day?  Cerlainly  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  (olEowcrs  hitherto  have  believed  in  His  deity.  But  now  it  is 
only  by  denying  his  deity  that  men  can  stand  on  the  sure  ground  of 
truth  and  religion.  There  are  (hree  cogent  reasons  for  denying  it: 
(j)  The  doctrine  was  a  late  development  of  Christian  thought.  Paul 
did  not  teach  it.  The  persistency  of  the  doctrine  rather  astounds  the 
author,  bul  is  explained  as  follows.  A  god-man  was  necessary  so  long 
as  men  believed  that  such  personal  powers  as  Death,  the  Devil,  and 
Demons  stood  between  them  and  God.  Now,  men  see  that  these  powers 
arc  only  a  part  of  the  natural  course  of  things  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  God's  descending  from  heaven.  He  can  now  speak  to  men 
through  nature  and  eepecially  through  the  one  real  man  Jesus,  (j) 
Jesus  Himself  did  not  claim  to  be  divine.  He  presented  Himself  lor 
the  baptism  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin;  and  He  refused  the  title  "good", 
as  belonging  to  God  alone.  (3)  The  religious  groimd  for  rejecting  the 
deity  of  Christ  is  the  need  of  a  direct,  immediate  relation  10  God. 
Hence  tt  is  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  a  Mediator.  Christ 
completed  His  work  when  He  secured  for  us  an  immediate  communion 
with  God,  such  as  He  Himself  had. 

The  author's  positive  reply  to  his  question  he  has  summarized  as 
follows:  Jesus  is  for  us  the  founder  of  our  faith,  that  unique  person- 
ality that  draws  us  into  its  own  faith  and  love;  the  one  whose  cross 
signilied  the  victory  of  the  good;  the  one  who  redeemed  us  from  sin 
and  guilt  by  bringing  US  into  relation  with  his  cOitqUeHng  love,  which 
awakens  in  us  self-reliance  and  new  joy;  the  one  who  above  all  recog- 
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ntzed  Xhc  value  of  humautt? ;  the  voice  of  God  to  ua,  revealing  His  love 
and  calling  us  home  to  Ihe  eternal  Father  hean.  In  oi^e  sentence: 
"Jesas  draws  ua  into  his  own  belief  in  the  h&ly  Father-love  of  God  mi 
into  His  holy  life  of  love  and  makes  lis  thereby  truly  happy  and  free, 
and  gives,  our  life  true  worth  and  significance." 

The  author  expects,  of  course,  much  contradiction  to  this  reply.  A 
fuller  list  of  objecCioDS  to  it  could  scarcely  be  drawn  up,  indeed,  than 
the  one  he  has  himself  given  Us.  It  docs  not  rccpgniie  the  essential 
deity  of  Christ,  His  preexistcncc  with  God.  His  incarnation.  His  miracu- 
lous birth,  His  miracles.  His  claims  to  divine  honor.  His  foreknowledge 
of  His  d«ath  and  resurrection,  the  atoning^  Mgnificance  of  His  blood. 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  His  permanent  mediatorship.  His  second 
coming,  or  His  oflice  in  the  last  Judgment.  The  author  fully  admits 
that  he  has  broken  with  the  church  doctrine,  saying,  "We  do  not 
believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  see  in  Him 
rather  the  real  man".  In  thus  severing  his  connections  with  the  church 
muliitude,  he  in  effect  confesses  that  he  is  speaking  for  a  very  small 
number,  when  he  says  that  Jesus  "for  us  to-day"  is  but  a  simple  man. 
But  at  least  the  frankness  of  his  statement  of  his  position  is  admirable. 
He  wishes  to  avoid  alt  compromise,  and  takes  his  stand  firmly  on 
openly  Unitarian  ground.  He  will  not  pray  to  Jesus,  but  only  to  God. 
To  criticize  his  reply,  then,  would  be  only  to  criticize  the  general 
Unitarian  position, 

We  cannot  help  seeing  in  this  brochure^  however,  an  illustration  of 
what  Prof.  L.  Lerame  has  spoken  of,  viz.,  that  "theological  rationalism 
lives  on  Tialf-Iruths  and  obs-curities".  Particularly  obscure  is  the 
author's  explanation  of  how  his  human  Jesus  can  be  our  Saviour 
from  sin  and  guilt.  No  pretense  is  made  of  elucidating  the  declarations 
of  the  Scriptures  on  the  matter;  there  is  only  a  casual,  poetic,  senti- 
tnental  reference  lo  the  parable  of  ihc  prodigal  Bon.  Vagueness  is  in- 
deed characteristic  of  the  whole  pamphlet,  except  at  the  one  point  where 
the  author  rejects  the  deity  of  Christ.  In  that  he  is  clear  and  empliatie 
enough,  ft  is  a  composition  surcharged  with  the  strongest  negatives 
but  containing  only  a  few  weak  positives  as  a  compensation  therefor. 

Halle,  Germany.  H.  D.  Davies. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  FoREidN  Missionaby.  An  Incarnation  of  a  World  Movement.  By 
Akthub  Judson  Brown,  author  of  New  Forces  in  Old  China,  etc 
New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    1907.    Pp.  41a. 

This  volume  is  in  no  sense  an  encyclopKdia  in  its  form,  but  it  is  in 
a  very  true  sense  encyclopaedic  in  its  scape.  Such  a  fund  of  fact 
pertinent   to   any  siogle   subject  is  rarely    found  within   so  limited  a 
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compaH.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  things  whidi  strikes  tbe  reader  of 
lids  book  ii  tlw  cc«B[ffdieaahrqi«s  of  (be  3iitbQr*s  treatMient  of  fan 
nAjtcL    The  (able  of  omtccls  promisci  oomplcteness  of  treatEnoit  and 

it  accurate})'  indicates  what  the  book  contains.  Its  promises  are  faitb- 
fullf  fi]ifiltc<L  We  are  never  tempted  bj  its  title  to  read  a  cfa^ter  ga!j- 
(o  discover  it  all  title  and  no  treatment 

And  the  discQSSioils  are  as  de^r  and  cocrincinK  aj  thcf  are  completer 
We  arc  alwajrs  sure  of  Dr.  Brown's  meaning,  Ete  knows  what  he 
thinks  and  whjr  he  thinks  as  be  does.  This  is  oo  hast;  compilatioa  of 
borrowed  opinions.  He  has  evidently  thotight  oat  each  problem  pre- 
sented to  a  conclusion  which  under  present  conditions  b  as  sadsfactor? 
to  him  as  any  can  be  He  docs  not  pretend  (o  have  said  the  last  word 
OQ  anjr  topic,  but  he  docs  say  with  a  detinJteness  which  is  refreshing 
what  ti  in  his  judgment  the  best  word.  He  is  modest  always,  but  none 
the  less  masIerfuL  He  is  lair  always,  hut  none  the  less  finn.  He  ii 
charitable  always,  but  none  the  less  conclusive.  Therefore,  Dr.  Brown'j 
conclusions  arc  bard  to  C3<;ape.  Founded  on  irrefutable  facts,  presented 
often  in  a  charming  style  and  always  with  a  love  for  the  laws  of  If^c, 
hii  missionary  policy  commends  itself  as  scriptural,  as  sensible  and  at 
suited  to  the  situation  in  which  the  church  finds  the  mission  fields 
lo-day- 

And  Dr.  Brown's  conclusions  arc  the  more  decisive  because  of  the 
standpoint  of  the  whole  hook.  As  he  most  pertinently  remarks  in  the 
preface,  it  is  "the  missionary  who  incarn?t»  this  enterprise".  He  is 
"the  chief  human  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cnissionarT 
movement",  and  it  is  he  "whose  character  and  methods  are  (be  objects 
of  the  sharpest  criticism".  Now.  it  is  this  "incarnation  of  a  world 
movement",  this  "chief  human  factor"  in  this  world  movement,  who 
speaks  through  these  pages  in  trumpet  tones.  He  opens  up  to  us  his 
heart  that  we  may  see  his  motives  and  aims  and  rewards.  He  admits 
us  to  his  life  that  we  may  behold  his  back-breaking  burdnis  and  his 
heart 'breaking  problems.  He  listens  patiently  to  our  questions  and 
answers  them,  and  to  our  criticisms  and  makes  us  ashamed  of  them. 
He  convinces  us  not  only  that  his  work  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  that 
it  is  marvelously  successful,  so  successful  that  naught  but  divinely 
approved  men  and  divinely  appointed  methods  with  the  divine  blessing 
can  explain  the  results  attained  in  a  single  century.  In  a  word,  the 
foreign  missionary  is  himself  in  his  conceptions,  character,  conduct, 
and  conquests,  one  of  the  very  best  arguments  in  th«  concrete  for 
foreign  missions.  Of  course.  Dr.  Brown  is  not  the  first  to  use  this 
Argument,  but  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  develop  it  in  detail 
and  to  demonstrate  its  full  power.  And  for  this  the  church  owes  him 
B  debt  of  gratitude. 

Princeton.  Lewis  Siymour  Mddce. 


LtsTxifiNC  TO  God,    By  Huca  Blace.    New  York;  Fleming  H.  RevcU 
Company,    1Q07.    Pp-  3iO-    $1-25  net. 

This  collection  of  sermons  obtains  its  title,  according  to  well  estab- 
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custom,  (roin^the  lirst  in  the  series.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
"The  Congregation  of  St.  George's  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  in 
happy  memory  of  icn  years  ministry",  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  vale- 
dictoiy.  These  sermons,  however,  need  no  oiher  introduction  to  the 
American  public  than  that  which  their  own  merit  gives  them.  They  are 
abundantly  able  to  make  their  own  way  to  ih-e  hearts  of  those  who  now 
read  them,  as  doubtless  they  did  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  iirsl  heard 
them. 

These  are  simple  sermons,  simple  in  the  best  sense.  Their  meaning  is 
as  clear  as  crystal.  Their  diction  is  direct  and  yet  dignified.  There  ia 
no  straining  for  effect  or  rhclorical  display,  nor  are  the  ideas  of  the 
author  obscured  by  his  idioms. 

These  are  scriptural  sermons.  To  the  reader  with  an  average  knowl- 
edge of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  many  of  the  texts  used  wiU  b«  quite 
Unknown.  And  when  the  text  employed  is  well  known  tt  is  sometjincs 
viewed  from  an  uncommon  angle.  But  whether  it  is  the  text  or  the 
▼iewpoint  which  is  unfamiliar,  the  topic  selected  is  suggested  in  and 
sustained  by  the  text  chosen.  In  a  word,  in  no  case  is  a  passage  used 
merely  as  a  point  of  departure,  although  these  are  topical  rather  than 
itorttial  Sermons.  And  these  serm&tis  arc  not  only  based  on  Scripture, 
they  arc  buttressed  by  Scripture.  Scripture  quotations  arc  abundant 
and  appropriate,  and  that  the  author's  mind  is  full  of  Scripture  is  made 
evident  from  ihe  amount  oE  Scriptural  phraseology  promincnl  where 
definite  Scripture  passages  are  not  dted. 

These  arc  spiritual  sermpns.    They  arc  not  polemical,  holding  a.  brief 

ir  some  school  of  criticism.  Nor  are  they  merely  ethical  in  the  inter- 
ests of  some  code  of  morals.  They  are  evangelistic  in  that  they  present 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  are  evangelical  in  that  ihey  embody 
the  preat  doctrines  held  in  common  by  the  Reformed  Churches. 

We  commend  these  sermons  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  pew,  and  especially 
to  those  who  now  sit  in  the  pew  but  who  are  preparing  to  stand  in 
the  pulpit.  To  the  last-named  class  they  should  serve  not  perhaps  as 
ideals,  for  with  all  their  excellencies  they  can  hardly  be  called  great 
sermons,  but  as  miodels.  And  as  models  in  those  respects  in  which  the 
pulpit  of  to-day  is  often  weak,  clear  comprehension,  careful  expression 
and  compelling  statement  of  fundamental  truths. 

Princeton.  Lewis  Sevhous  Muoce. 


un  Misunderstood  Efble.     By  H.  Clay  TRUMfttni-     Philadelphia: 
The  Sunday  School  Times  Company,     190?.     Pp.  308,    $1.00  net. 


Those  who  were  reiders  of  TAi  Sunday  School  Times  while  Dr. 
TrumbuJl  was  the  editor  will  find  in  this  hook  much  which  first  ap- 
peared in  that  periodical  in  the  form  of  editorials.  The  matter  selected 
for  publication  in  book  form  is  well  worthy  of  thus  being  given  more 
permanent  shape.  All  the  chapters  are  interesting  and  illuminating. 
The  first  five,  which  deal  with  some  general  rules  for  Biblical  interpre- 
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tAtioD,  axe  cspcdally  helpful  aai  should  be  read  and  lenicmbcr'cd  by 
every  siudent  of  ihe  Bible.  The  chapters  following,  which  deal  with 
tpceifie  texts  and  truths,  command  our  aitenli.on  even  it  they  do  not 
always  win  our  assent  lo  their  assertions;  as,  for  example,  when,  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "Are  children  born  conderaned  or  redeemed?"  Dr. 
Trumbull  takes  the  Arminian  position.  In  lh«  main,  however,  we  can 
heartily  cooimend  this  little  volume,  especially  to  those  who  have  DO 
acquaintance  with  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  For,  aS 
the  author  writes  in  his  preface,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not. 
"good  can  hardly  fail  to  come  of  readers  being  slimulaCed  to  a  closer 
examination  of  the  grounds  lor  believing  or  of  questioning  as  to  che 
ideas  they  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  certain  Bible  words 
and  terms  and  truths". 
Princeton.  Lswts  Seyhouk  Mudgl 


Taking  Men  Alive,  Siiidies  in  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Individ- 
ual Soul  Winning.  By  Charles  Gaixaudet  Tkombuix,  Editor  of 
The  Sunday  Scheol  Times.  New  York;  Young  Men's  Chrtsttan 
Association  Press.     1907.    Cloth,  8vo.     Pp.  igg. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  son  is  able  to  extend  the  influence  of  a  father 
along  its  most  hetpftil  lines;  yet  this  has  been  the  privilege  of  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Trumbull  in  his  studies  and  addresses,  on  soul-winning, 
of  which  this  volume  is  in  large  meastire  lhe  embodiment  and  result 
When  Henry  Clay  Trumbull  published  his  little  book  entitled  "Individ- 
ual Woric  for  Individuals",  he  declared  that,  looking  ba.ck  upon  fifty 
years  of  active  Christian  service,  lie  could  sec  more  direct  results 
of  good  through  individual  efforts  with  individuals  than  through  the 
words  spoken  to  thousands  of  auditors,  or  through  the  pages  of  per- 
iodicals and  books;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  thirty 
volumes-  which  came  from  Dr.  Trumbull  the  one  which  seems  to  have 
the  widest  circulation  and  influence  is  this  which  treats  of  personal 
religious  work  for  detinite  individuals.  It  was  to  this  book,  which  con- 
sists largely  in  the  narration  of  incidents  from  the  life  of  the  author, 
that  Mr.  Charles  G.  Trumbull  ttarned  as  a  text  book  from  which  to 
give  instruction  ifi  soul  winning:,  li)  the  experience  of  his  father  he 
finds  certain  simple  principles  clearly  set  forth.  These  principles  he 
classilies  by  continual  references  to  his  father's  book,  ajid  by  forceful 
extracts  from  its  narratives. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  eflfectiveness  and  difficulty  of  this  method  of 
Christian  work,  upon  the  simple  equipment  of  a  personal  knowledge  of 
Christ,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  winning  and  sympathetic  approach,  upon 
the  careful  use  of  the  Bible,  and  the  acceptance  of  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  definite  work.  The  book  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  study 
classes,  with  topics  and  questions  for  discussion  and  review,  but  every 
individual  reader  will  find  here  a  personal  message,  and  an  impetus  and 
an  aid  in  Christian  service. 

Priucttan.  Qbas.  R.  Euiuah. 
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Thk  Fbievbly  Year.  Chosen  and  arrang'ed  from  the  Works  of  Henry 
van  Dyke.  By  Geobge  Sidney  'Webster,  D.  D..  Pastor  of  Ihc 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons.     1906.    12  mo„  doth.    Pp.  185.     Price  $1.25. 

A  true  service  was  tendered  to  the  wide  arelc  vfho  enjOy  the  writuigs 
of  Dr.  van  Dyke,  by  the  publication  of  this  tasteful  little  volume  of 
selections  from  his  writings,  so  arranged  35  to  bring  a  brief  message 
for  every  day  of  the  year.  The  necessity  for  this  new  edition  demon- 
strates how  truly  the  service  has  been  appreciated.  The  extracts  are 
marked  by  the  broad  sympathy,  the  genial  optimism,  and  Lhc  felid- 
tious  style  which  characterize  ttie  writings  of  this  popular  author. 

Priti£eton.  Chas,  R.  Ekpman. 


The  Teachings  or  Jesus  Caticzs.'siSG  The  Cheistian  Life,  By 
Geearb  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.  D.  New  York:  The  American  Tract 
Society.    I2  mo.    Cloth  pp,  19^,     Price  7$  cents. 

This  is  a  most  suitable  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  enquirers  and 
younf  converts,  and  is  full  of  suggestion  for  the  mature  Christian. 
In  relation  to  the  Christian  life,  a.s  set  forth  by  Jesus,  the  author  con- 
siders, its  importance,  evidences,  conElicls,  maintenance,  joys,  trials, 
duties  uid  rewards. 

Each  subject  is  treated  with  simplicity  and  clearness  and  with  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  exact  words  of  Jesus.  The  volume  well  merits 
its  place  m  the  series  on  the  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Princeton.  Cbas.  R.  Er»uam. 


The  Making  of  Simom  Peter.    By  AjUbeht  J,  Soutpquse.    Eaton  & 
Mains.     New  York:    Crown  8vo.     pp.  291.     Price  $1.25  net. 

In  a  series  of  condse  chapters,  the  author  traces  the  development 
of  the  disciple  from  "Simon  the  Learner"  into  "Peter,  the  Man  of 
Rock".  In  each  chapter  some  historic  incident  is  reviewed;  the  moral 
principle  which  it  illustrates  is  staled:  and  then  is  made  the  application 
to  life  and  experience.  The  reader  is  stiiiiulatifd  to  Seek  A  cloae  arid 
faithful  fello-wship  with  Christ. 

Princeton.  Chas,  E.  EanMAW, 


The  Comimc  Man.    By  Gardner  S.  Eldridgc.    Eaton  &  Mains.    12 
mo.,  pp.  197. 

"The  Coming  Man"  is  a  volume  of  brief  compass  which  bears  evidence 
of  wide  reading  and  studious  thought.  But,  while  there  is  much  that 
will  be  found  stimulating  and  helpful,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
author's  viewpoint  is  aot  well  taken.    Hia  aim  is  apparently  the  C3cal- 
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lation  of  the  human.  "Man  is  slowly  vindicating  himself  by  cssenlial 
worth"  (p.  7).  We  r-cad  of  "The  deathless,  intangible,  almighty  spirit 
of  a  man  that  sets  out  to  conquer  the  world,  develop  humanity  and 
invade  heaven"  (p.  60),  of  "The  eternal  spirit  of  manhood"  tp.&2).  of 
"A  man's  profound  faith  in  hJs  own  underlying  manhood"  (p.  109), 
Such  expressions  aecord  but  ill  with  Paul's,  "In  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing," 

Salvation  in  the  author's  view  lies  in  "the  belter  impulse  that  lifts 
its  protests  till  it  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  Eternal  Spirit"  (p.  65J.  Man 
"builds  himself  towards  nobler  things"  {p.  147).  "Through  his  striv- 
ings after  righteousness  he  is  moralized"  (p.  in).  The  method  is  that 
of  evolution.  "God  holds  htmself  responsible  for  th€  evoltttion  of  the 
race"  {p.  103).  Not  only  is  "the  evolutjonary  process  the  method  of 
the  Maker",  "it  is  also  to  be  the  method  of  man".  Sin,  atonement, 
regeneration  receive  utterly  inadequate  treatment  at  the  author's  hands. 

He  betrays  a  curious  inexactness  in  his  Biblical  quotations.  Paul's 
use  of  "fiiystery"  is  missppf'ch ended  by  him  (p.  137).  He  reads  Bib- 
lical history  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  Jacob's  wrestling  was  ""a 
battle  with  himself",  Israel  in  its  later  history  including  the  time  of 
Christ  "grew  broader,  deeper,  noblerf  diviner."  (p.  116).  His  desire 
to  be  impressive  leads  him  not  iniretiuently  into  grandiloqufince,  e.  g, 
"Prof,  Prummond  served  modern  thowght  in  a  large  way  when  he 
wrested  the  universe  from  egoism  and  handed  it  over  to  otherism" 
(p.  128).  We  wonder  whether  the  universe  has  yet  recovered  from  llie 
shock. 

Huntington,  L.  1.  Geo.  T.  Eddy, 

Paths  to  THE  Cirv  of  Goih.    By  Fjuhk  W.  Guksaulus,  D.D.   Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.    izmo.,  pp.  311.    $i-2S  net. 

The  title  of  this  boolc  has  its  origin  not  only  in  the  themes  of  the 
first  four  sermons,  but  in  a  unity  of  purpose  which  runs  through  all 
its  varied  themes  and  treatments.  One  marvels  at  the  extent  of  Dr. 
Gunsaulus'  grasp.  He  seems:  equally  at  home  in  the  domains  of 
history,  poetry,  science,  or  art;  and  from  each  he  exacts  a  tribute  to 
be  brought  to  the  feet  of  ImmanueL  We  gratefttUy  reci^gnite  in  his 
volume  3  loyalty  to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel 
which  are  too  often  called  in  question  in  these  present  days.  A  strong 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  such  facts  as  the  divine  sovereignty,  the  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  the  atoning  blood  and  saving  fajih.  There  is  subtle 
discernment  of  the  charactetislics  of  the  lime,  its  diflficulties  and  its 
needs,  and  a  dear  declaration  as  to  the  sovereign  remedy  for  them. 
Lofty  truth  is  made  tributary  to  lowly  duty. 

Despite  an  occasional  sentence  which  may  seem  O'bscure  or  involved 
from  the  richness  or  profundity  of  its  thought.  Dr.  Gunsaulus'  style  is 
on  the  whole  one  of  remarkable  vividness,  eloquence  and  power. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  of  these  sermons  for  special 
mention.    They  are  all  of  high  worth. 

Huntington.  L.  1.  Geo.  T.  Eddy. 
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Rests  Bv  The  River.    By  the  Rev.  George  Mathcson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
A.  C,  Armslrong  &  Son.     12  mo.     Pp.  367.     $1.25. 

The  lelicity  t>f  the  title  of  this  devotional  work  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mathcson  is  borne  out  by  the  character  of  its  conicnis.  There  is  ihe 
most  happy  union  of  spiritual  insight  with  practica.1  helpfulness,  the 
blending  of  scholarly  acumen  with  religious  fervor.  The  book  arouaea 
ihousht  while  it  inspires  to  duty.  We  feel  as  well  that  it  lias  its  value 
in  revealing  a  personality  of  rare  charm  and  power.  A  depth  of  per- 
sonal ejjpcrience  is  evidenced,  the  experience  of  one  who  has  passed 
through  the  shadow  and  fouod  Ihe  li|fhl  beyond. 

In  Dr.  Matheson's  hand  famihar  passages  often  gleam  with  new 
light.  Indeed  tbe  eliciting  of  surprise  ie  his  characteristic  method, 
Hks  ihought  is  marked  by  compression  as  well  as  originality  and  is 
often  eminently  s.uBgestive.  The  brief  sentences  are  as  clean-cut  and 
beautiful  as  cameos.  The  itiechod  of  expression  is  often  poetic  Per- 
haps Dr.  Matheson's  evident  fondness  for  alliierali-on  is  due  lo  this 
element  in  his  style  and  thought.  He  falls  into  rhythm  and  even  into 
rbyme  in  one  instance  in  a  passage  printed  as  prose  (p.  86). 

The  book  worthily  fulfils  its  high  purpose.  It  bears  the  test  of  prac- 
tical VSC  and  V^ord?  a  constant  slimlilus  to  thought,  Dr,  Matheson'9 
place  as  a  writer  of  devoiional  meditations  must  apparently  wait  long 
before  it  may  be  filled. 

Huittingtotii  L.  I.  Gta.  T.  Eddy. 
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The  EssEKTiAL  Kafiil  By  Uudley  Kidd,  with  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  by  the  author.  London :  Adam  &  Charles 
Black.  1906. 

VVc  have  always  been  interested  in  everylhinf  written  about  South 
Africa  ever  since  as  a  boy  we  read  Livingston's  unabridged  diary  of  his 
travels.  Of  all  the  books  on  South  Africa  which  we  have  seen,  how- 
ever, this  of  Mr.  Kidds  is  the  best  illustrated  and  the  most  uniformly 
interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  has  attempted  to  give 
us  the  essentia!  spirit  of  the  Kafir,  lo  show  us  his  real  self,  as  he 
believes,  and  thinks,  and  works,  his  laws,  customs,  superstitions,  folk- 
tore,  wars,  and  prospects.  He  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  He  has 
shown  also  that  the  Kafir  is  "drifting  along  the  surface  of  time  in  a 
rudderless  bark",  "in  the  presence  of  mighty  and  restless  forces,  which 
the  economic  development  of  the  country  has  liberated".  He  has 
shown  him  lo  be  thriftless,  wasteful,  and  prodigal:  cruel,  supersti- 
tious, and  lustful;  without  God  and  without  hope  for  time  or  for 
eternity.  The  only  remedy  he  can  suggest  seems  to  he  thai  pointed 
out  by  Carlyle:   to  plant  "knowledge  into  his  deep  infinite  faculties. 
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his  fantasy  and  heart,  to  help  him  to  unlearn  what  he  has  wran^ 
learned,  and  to  teach  him  to  use  his  limited  powers  to  the  best 
advantage".  The  author  ignores  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  as  the  quickening  power  of  a  new  and  abound- 
ing life.  The  one  who  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
cannot  but  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, that  he  and  his  have  long  and  forever  been  delivered  from  tlie 
terrible  curse  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Him  and  with  a  pr^er  of 
supplication,  that  God  in  His  mercy  would  speedily  deliver  those  who  sit 
in  darkness  and  in  the  bondage  of  heathenism  into  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  Gospel  of  love,  and  righteousness,  and  peace. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  WlLSON. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  AND  ITS  WORK. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Review*  some  account  was 
given  of  the  calling  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  of 
its  historical  meaning.  It  was  pointed  out  that  its  really 
significant  work  was  the  preparation  of  formularies  de- 
signed to  serve  the  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  a 
basis  for  uniform  establishments.  Some  account  of  its 
work  on  these  so-called  "four  parts  of  uniformity"  is  now 
to  be  given. 

Of  these  "four  parts  of  imiformity",  the  one  which  was 
at  once  the  most  pressing  and  the  most  difficult  for  the 
Assembly,  was  the  preparation  of  a  platform  of  government 
for  the  churclies.  Both  Parliament  and  Assembly  were, 
indeed,  fairly  committed  to  the  Presbyterian  system  under 
solemn  sanction ;  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  Iwdies  were  sincerely  Presbyterian  in  conviction.** 
But  sincerity  and  consistency  are  very  different  matters; 
and  so  soon  as  the  details  of  church  organization  were 
brought  under  discussion,  a  bewildering  variety  of  judge- 
ments was  revealed.  The  Scots,  though  prepared  to  yield 
in  the  interest  of  harmony  all  that  it  was  possible  to  yield, 


•  Number  for  April,  1908,  pp.  177-210. 

"  Baillic,  writing  in  164.=;,  says  (ii.,  p.  320I  :  "The  bodie  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, City,  and  Cr.untrey  are  for  the  Presbyterie."  Cf.  i..  p.  287,  from 
Dec,  1640:   "The  farr  greatest  part  are  for  our  discipline." 
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perhaps  more  than  it  was  altogether  wise  to  yield,  were  yet 
peremptory  for  a.  really  Presbyterian  establishment,  as  they 
were  bound  to  be  under  the  engagements  of  the  National 
Covenant  and  were  fully  entitled  to  be  under  those  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In  this  they  were  supported 
by  the  Overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ass.embly.  It  fell, 
indeed,  to  the  lot  of  the  Scots  to  hold  back  the  Eng-lish 
Presbyterians  from  precipitate  and  aggressive  action.  It 
was  their  policy  to  obtain  if  possible  a  settlement  not  so 
much  imposed  by  a  majority  as  at  least  acceptable  to  all." 
They  therefore  gave  themselves  not  merely  to  conciliate  the 
minor  differences  which  emerged  in  the  debate, — on  the  part 
of  those,  for  example,  who  preferred  a  mixed  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  System  (TwisSe^  Gataker,  Gouge,  Palmer, 
Temple). — but  even  "to  satisfy"  the  small  but  able  band  of 
Independents  in  the  Assembly  (Goodwin,  Nye,  Burroughs, 
Bridge.  Carter,  Caryl,  Phillips.  Henry),  who  wished  all 
authoritative  government  in  the  church  to  stop  with  the  con- 
gregation. The  Independents,  on  their  part,  adopted  an 
obstructive  policy,  and  set  themselves  not  only  to  obtain 
every  concession  it  was  possible  to  wring  from  the  majority, 
but  to  delay  the  adoption  of  its  scheme  of  Presbyterian  gov- 
enment,  and  if  possible,  to  defeat  its  establishment  alto- 
gether.   They  were  supported  in  this  policy  by  the  Erastians 

"For  example,  with  respect  to  the  office  of  ruling  ciders.  Baillie  [ells 
us  (ii.,  pp.  no.  tn,  116)  of  the  procedure  thus:  "Sunclric  of  the  ablest 
were  flat  agahst  the  institution  of  any  such  officer  by  divine  right.  .  .  . 
The  most  of  the  synod  were  in  our  opinion.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
doubt  but  we  would  have  earned  it  by  far  most  voices :  but,  because  the 
opposites  were  men  verie  considerable,  above  all  gracious  and  learned 
little  Palmer,  we  agreed  upon  a  committee  to  saiisiie  if  it  were  possible 
the  dissenters.  .  ,  .  All  of  them  were  ever  willing^  to  admill  Elders 
in  a  prudential!  way.  ,  .  .  We  tnisl  to  carie  at  last,  with  the  con- 
tentment of  ^undrie  once  opposite,  and  the  silence  of  all,  tlwir  divyne 
and  scriptural!  institution."  Again,  more  generally  (li.,  p.  122)  :  '"We 
doubt  not  to  carrie  all  in  the  Assemblie  arid  Parliament  clearlie  according 
to  our  mind;  but  if  we  carie  not  the  Independents  with  us,  there  will  be 
ground  laid  for  a  verie  troublesome  schisme.  Alwayes  (i.  e.,  neverlhe- 
less]  it's  our  care  to  use  our  oulinost  ende&rOur  to  prevent  that  danger- 
ous [evil]." 
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who,  though  not  largely  represented  in  the  Assembly 
(Lightfoot,  Coleman,  Selden),  were  daniiiiant  in  Parlia- 
ment,*^ which  accordingly  showed  itself  ultimately  averse 
to  establishing-  any  church  government  possessed  of  inde- 
pendent or  final  jurisdiction  even  in  spiritual  matters.'* 
In  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  the  schism  threatened  by  the 
Independents  and  of  avoiding  an  open  breach  with  the 
Erastian  Parliament,  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  As- 
sembly proceeded  slowly  with  (heir  platfonn  of  govern- 
ment, contenting  itself  meanwhile  with  debating  and  voting 
a  series  of  detached  propositions,  which  were  moreover 
couched  in  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  language, 
while  they  postponed  for  the  present  framing  a  systematic 
Statement.  This  detay  was,  however,  itself  as  great  an  evil 
As  Could  have  been  encountered  ;  and  aS  the  differences  it  was 
hoped  to  conciliate  were  such  as  in  their  nature  were  not 
sul)ject  to  "accommodation."  the  assembly  was  compelled 
in  the  end  tn  report  its  scheme  of  government,  which  it  had 
thus  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  and  in  so  doing  shorn  of 
much  of  its  strength  and  attractiveness,  in  the  face  of  the 

"  BailHe  <ii.,  p.  J07)  remarks:  "The  most  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
muns,  c^pccUtlie  ilic  liiwyers.  whereof  ihty  arc  many,  and  divers  of 
Ihem  very  aUe  men,  are  eiihcr  half  or  whole  Erastians,  believing  no 
Churcli-Kovermnciil  to  be  of  divine  right,  l>ot  all  to  be  a  humane  con- 
sritution.  depending  on  ihe  will  of  the  magisiTates."  Ag.iiii  <p,  3j6).  he 
tells  us  that  (in  1646)  two-thirds  of  Parliament  was  made  Up  of  worldly 
njen  wliu  woLild  have  nu  ccclcsiaslical  discipline  if  ihey  coiilil  avoid  il, 
Erastiaits,  and  ErssiUnizing  lawyers,  together  with  a  small  but  in- 
fliiential  band  of  Independents.  Ci.  also  pp.  250,  265,  267,  297,  315. 
Very  properly  Raillie  remarlfs  iFierefort-,  that  "ihe  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  ecclcsjastick  affitirs"  was  the  Kreatesl  of  Ihe  qucslimis  which 
were  Co  be  determined  (ii.,  p,  205). 

"The  position  of  Parliament  laid  down  in  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  Convocation  of  1640.  passed  Dec.  15.  16,  1640,  nulto  ecn!radice»le, 
gives  a  fair  expression  to  its  fundamental  attitude  towards  all  religious 
convenliiiiis,  which  was  adhcreil  lo  ihroufihiJUt.  "The  Clergy  of  Eng- 
land Convented  in  any  Convocation  or  Synod,  or  otherwise,  have  no 
power  to  make  any  Constitutions,  Catit-iiis,  or  Acts  whaisoevt^r  in  matter 
of  Doctrine,  Discipline  or  otherwise,  to  bind  the  Clergy  or  the  Laity  of 
the  Land,  without  common  Consent  of  Parliament."  {Commons'  Jour- 
nal, ii.,  p.  51.  cf.  Lords'  Journal,  iv..  p.  273,  Rushworth,  iii.,  p,  1365.) 
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protest  of  the  Independents  and  to  a  determinedly  Erastian 
PaTlianient.^* 

The  first  portion  of  the  Assembiv's  work  presented  to 
Parliament  was  the  Directory  for  Ordination  which  was 
sent  up  on  April  20.  1644/'  This  was  followed  the  ensuing 
Autumn.  (Nov.  8  and  Dec.  11,  1644)  by  certain  Proposi- 
tions concerning  Church  Got'emmcnt.  compacted  out  of 
the  several  separate  declarations  upon  points  of  g^overnment 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  voted  by  the  Assembly  in 
the  course  of  its  debates,  now  gathered  together  and  thrown 
into  some  semblance  of  order.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  work  of  collecting  and  ordering  these  propositions  was 
somewhat  carelessly  don«.  Now  and  then,  for  example,  in 
transferring  them  from  the  Minutes  clauses  are  retained 
which  have  no  proper  meaning^  in  their  new  setting.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  "the  pastor  is  an  ordinary  and  per- 
petual oflficer  in  the  church,  prophesying  of  the  time  of  the 
Gospel":  and  it  is  only  from  the  vidiimts  of  the  votes  of 
the  Assemblv  preserved  by  Gillespie  that  we  learn  that  the 
clause  "prophesying  of  the  time  of  the  Gospel",  here  sheer 
nonsense,  was  a  comment  on  Jer.  iii.  15-17  which  was  on  this 
ground  adduced  as  a  proof  test  for  the  proposition  "that 
there  is  such  an  ordinary  and  perpetual  officer  in  the  church 
as  a  pastor"."  Again  there  is  enumerated  among  the  offices 
of  a  pastor  as  if  it  were  an  independent  function,  "to  dis- 
pense other  divine  mysteries ;"  and  we  have  to  go  to  Gilles- 
pie's vidimus  to  learn  that  the  Assembly  meant  just  the  sac- 
raments (along  with  the  benediction)  and  no  "other  divine 

""Tile  Pope  and  the  King:",  says  Baillie  (ii.,  p,  360),  "were  never 
more  earnest  for  ihc  lieaclshjp  of  ilif'  Church  than  the  phiralitic  o(  this 
Parliamout." 

"  Coiiimans'  Jnuntai,  iii.,  p.  466 ;  Lords'  Jovntal,  vi.,  p.  524. 

™Tkt  Form  of  Pr^sbytrrian  Chtcrch  Governmrnt:  "The  pastor  is  an 
ordinary  and  perpetual  officer  in  ihe  Cliui'ch,  pi-dphesying  ef  the  time  of 
the  Gospel."  i'cites  I'lisscd  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  etc.,  in  Gillespie's 
IVorkSj  II.,  ^•.  "That  there  is  such  an  ordinary  3«nl  perpetual  office  in 
the  church  as  a  pastor,  proved  by  Jer.  iii.  15-17  (prophesying  of  ihc 
liir*  of  the  gospel),  t  Fet.  v.  2-4." 
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mysteries"  by  this  phrase.''^  The  document  nevertheless 
contains  a  firm  enough,  though  cautiously  worded,  presenta- 
tion of  the  essentials  of  the  Presbyterian  sysiein;  and  was 
therefore  followed,  of  course,  by  a  protest  from  the  Inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Assemhlyi  which  naturally  occa- 
sioned a  reply  from  the  Assembly  itself.  These  documents 
were  later  (1648)  published  together  under  the  title,  The 
Reasons  Presented  by  the  Dissenting  Brethren  Against  Cer- 
tain Propositions  Concerning  Church  Government,  together 
with  the  Answers  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  to  these 
Rcasofts  of  Dissent;  and  republished  in  1652  under  the  new 
title,  The  Grand  Debate  concerning  Presbytery  and  Inde- 
pendency by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  convened  at  West- 
minster by  atithoriiy  of  Parliament. 

The  Propositions  themselves,  to  which  the  Directory  for 
Ordination  was  adjoined,  so  as  to  form  a  single  document. 
were  dealt  with  very  freely  by  Parliament.     Intent  only  on 

"  The  Form,  etc.  "It  belongs  to  his  rffice,  To  pray  -for  and  witfi  his 
flock,  .  .  .  To  read  the  scriptures  publickly.  .  .  .  Tofecd  Iheflocki 
by  preaching  of  the  word.  ...  To  catechise.  ...  To  dispense  other 
divine  mysteries.  ...  To  administer  ihc  sacraments.  .  ,  ,  To  bless 
the  people  from  God.  .  .  .  To  lake  care  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  And  he 
hafh  al5o  a  ruling  power  over  the  flock  as  a  paslor."  In  the  Voles 
(in  Gillespie,  «.,  p.  3) :  "That  which  the  paslor  is  to  do  from  God  to  the 
people,"  is  distributed  under  the  heads  oE  "Reading."  "Preacliine"  and 
"the  dispensation  of  other  divine  mysteries";  and  ihcn  "That  which 
the  pastor  is  to  perform  in  llie  behalf  and  name  of  the  people  10  God" 
is  taken  up  and  distributed  inIO  praying,  ruling  and  carirtg  for  (he  pOOf, 
Under  "Preaching^"  is  subsumed  both  preaching  and  catechising: 
and  under  Mie  general  head  of  "the  dispensation  of  other  divine 
mysteries"  we  have  the  following  two  specificalions ;  "Thai  it  is  the 
office  of  a  pastor  lo  feed  the  flock  by  the  dispensation  o£  other  divine 
mysteries,  proved  by  t  Cor.  iv,  j,  2:  the  administration  of  th<  sacra- 
ments.  Matt,  xxviii..  ig,;o:  Mark  .'cvi.,  15,  [6;  1  Cfir.  xi..  23-25.  with 
I  Cor.  X,  16.  That  he  is  to  blest  the  people  from  God,  Num.  vi.  25-26, 
with  Rev.  i.  4,  5  (where  the  same  blessings  and  persons  from  whom  they 
came  are  expressly  menliBned),  and  Isa.  Ixvi.  2t,  where,  under  the 
names  of  priests  and  LevitcS,  lo  be  continued  under  the  gospel,  are 
meant  evangelical  paslorSf  who  therefore  arc,  by  office,  to  bless  the 
people,  Deut.  x.  8;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14:  Eph.  i.  2."  The  "other  divine  mys- 
teries" arc  therefore  just  lh«  sacraments  and  benediction;  they  arc 
enumerated  as  other  than  "reading"  and  "preaching"  the  word. 
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the  practical  aeltlement  of  the  church  while  it  preserved  to 
jtst'if  al!  ecclesiastical  as  wel!  as  civil  authority,  Parliament 
on  the  one  liand,  undertook  to  extract  from  The  Proposi- 
tions only  so  much  of  a  practical  directory  as  would  enable 
the  church  to  go  on;  and  on  the  other,  precipitated  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  into  what  threatened  to  become  endless 
debates  on  the  jus  divlnttm  of  the  details  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  and  the  autonomy  of  the  Church  and  particularly  the 
right  of  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  spiritual  juris- 
diction to  exclude  the  scandalous  from  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.'^*     In  tJiese  debates,  and  in  the  whole  con- 


"  Parliament  was  in  no  sense  averse  to  a  Presbyterian  settlement. 
What  is  was  unalterably  opposed  to  was  a  jus  divinum  settlement  of 
any  kind.  It  was  of  tlie  stronges-l  conviction,  in  even  its  most  Puritan 
element,  that  ihc  church  derived  all  its  authority  ajid  jurisdiction  from 
the  state;  and  it  identiFied  the  state  with  itself.  As  Nathaniel  Fienncs, 
son  of  Lord  Saye,  put  it  in  the  debates  of  Feb.,  1641 :  "By  the  law  of 
llic  land  not  only  all  eccksiastical  jurisdiction,  but  also  all  superiority 
and  pfe-eminence  ovef  the  ecclesiastical  state  is  annexed  to  the  Imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  and  may  be  granted  by  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  such  persons  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  meel".  Parlia- 
ment, acting  as  the  ultimate  scurc«  of  authority,  wa.3  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment for  the  church:  and  the  gDvernmeut  was  to  be  the  Parliamcnt'i 
gnvemmeiil  through  and  throii(;h.  What  government  the  Pacliamcnt 
would  set  up  was  from  the  first  determined  to  be  the  Presbyterian.  "Nor 
sihall  we  need",  said  D'Ewes  in  May,  1641,  "to  study  long  for  a  new 
Church  gctvi-Tniiient,  haviiiK  S"  evident  a  platform  in  so  many  reformed 
Churches".  Only,  it  was  Presbyterian  fovernmenl.  not  jure  dii/mo,  but 
"in  a  prudeiitiall  way"  which  was  Steadily  eon tem plated.  Accordingly 
when  the  Prepasitiotn  concerning  Church  Government  came  up  to 
Parliament  this  was  the  rock  on  which  it  struck.  Parliament  was  very 
willing  to  order  the  chiirchea  on  the  Presbyterian  model,  but  not  to  erect 
independent  judicatories,  founded  in  a  divine  right,  and  exercising  their 
functions  uncontrolled  by  Parliament.  "Wc  passed  proposition  3, 
about  which  there  had  been  some  dispute  among  the  divines."  says 
Whfnaher,  ^Dimy.  p.  371),  "with  this  alteration,  leaving  out  the 
words,  'that  the  Scriptures  doth  hold  forth',  and  resolving  it  thus, 
that  many  several  cong"regattons  may  he  under  one  Presbyteiial  Gov- 
ernment." Cf.  Commons'  /onr/ia/,  iv.,  pp.  20  and  28.  And  when  the 
question  nf  ihe  .Tdniinistraiif-n  rif  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  eJtdusioii  of  Ihe  scandalous  from  it,  came  wp.  Parliament 
absolutely  refused  to  commie  to  the  church  officers,  m  congregational  or 
classical  assemblies,  the  determination  of  what  sins  should  be  accounted 
scandals    excluding    from    the    sacrament,    and    insisted    upon    itself 
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duct  of  its  negotiations  with  Parliament  during  this  dis- 
pute, the  Assembly  manifested  the  hig-hest  dignity,  firm- 
ness and  courag-e.  If  Parliament  utterly  refused  to  set  up 
a  Series  of  ecclesiastical  courts  with  independent  jurisdiction 
even  in  purely  spiritual  matters,  and  insisted  on  reserving 
to  itself,  or  to  secular  committees  established  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  it,  the  review  of  even  such  spiritual  functions 
as  tlie  determination  of  fitness  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,^*  the  Assembly  on  its  part  respectfully 

msWing  an  cnm-neraticn  of  sucli  scan<l3]s,  and  reserving  in  all  other 
cases  appeal  to  itself.  It  thus  intruded  inio  the  very  pcnelralium  d(  the 
spiritualia  and  raised  with  the  Assembly  the  precise  question  whidi 
Calvin  hatl  raised  in  Geneva  in  the  matter  ol  Berthelier.  It  was  on 
this  point  tha(  the  sharpest  conflict  between  Parliament  and  As'sembly 
tcf.W  place. 

"In  the  Eliabcthan  Articles  of  1563,  while  it  is  asserted  that  "the 
chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  in  all  causes"  appertains  to  the  throne,  yet  "the  adtnin- 
istralicn  of  the  word  and  sacraments"  is  expressly  excluded  from  ihe 
Sweep  of  this  svipreniacy,  Parliament  in  1645  waS'  unwilling  to  permit 
even  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  to  remain  in  the  unreviewed 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course, 
the  WestminslcT  divines  in.  their  insistence  on  the  autonDmy  of  the 
church,  were  claiming  far  more  independence  of  action  for  the  church 
than  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  no  less  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement  than  of 
that  of  Henry  VIII  allowed.  The  Erastian  temper  of  Parliament,  which 
was  tucHned  to  push  the  traditional  control  of  the  church  by  the  civil 
powers  to  extremes,  was  met  thus  by  an  anti-Erastian  principle  in  the 
Assembly  to  which  the  old  settlemeat  seemed  unetidurabte.  There  was 
no  wish  on,  the  part  of  the  Westminster  divines,  to  be  sure,  to  take  from 
the  magistrate  what  is  his.  "Wc  do  not  rob  ihe  magistrate  of  that 
which  is  his",  says  Gillespie  (Aafon'i  Rod,  p.  Hvi),  "by  giving  imto 
Christ  thai  which  is  Clirisi's."  "I  do  not  plead  against  'the  power  of  the 
sword'  when  I  pleaid  for  'the  power  of  the  keys'."  But  they  were 
determined  that  the  magistrate  should  not  take  from  Christ  that  which 
is  His.  "Is  it  so  small  a  thing",  asked  Warriston  in  his  speech  of  May 
ist  (sec  in/ra),  "to  have  the  swordc  that  Ihey  must  have  the  fceyes  also?" 
This  the  divines  could  not  in  conscience  acquiesce  in.  On  the  Long; 
Parliament's  assumption  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  see  Dr. 
Shaw,  A  History  of  tii£  English  Church  During  1640-1660,  I.,  pp,  227  sq. 
("the  unscrupulous  and  revolutionary  seizure  by  the  Parliament  of  every 
part  of  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  j urisdictioti  which  had  hitherto  in 
whole  or  in  part  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  spiritual  courts",  p.  236).  Dr. 
Shaw,  or  Ihe  other  hand,  seems  to  consider  the  Parliament  justified  in 
refusing  to  commit  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  unreviewcd  powers  in 
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bat  finniy  proccaced  ^amst  such  an  iauwaa  of  the  seoriar^ 
ana  into  qxntnal  thiags,  and  icinsed  to  be  a  9*1^  to 
ccdcwMckal  arrangematt  wfaadi  desncd  to  the  dKtrcii 
it  deemed  its  dnrmeiy  prescribed  r^^lits  and 
It  toofc  for  Hs  motto  the  ringiii^  phrase,  "The  Crown 
of  Jcsttf  Chnsi."  and  declared  ttot  od  His  siMmUkn  ^ta] 
govcmneftt  is.  and  that  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  Itas^ 
been  given  Hitn.  and,  ascended  far  above  all  beaveii&.  He 
haa  deceived  gifts  for  His  chnrch  and  has  given  to  it  officers . 
neceisary  for  its  edificaiion  and  the  perfectiiig'  of  His  saJntSu  ; 
It  showed  itself,  in  the  noUe  words  01  Warriston,  "tender»l 
zealous  and  carefull  to  assert  Christ  and  his  Church  their 
priviledge  and  right    .    .    .     that  Christ  lii'es  and  reigns 
a3one  over  and  in  his  Church,  and  will  ha%'e  all  done  therin' 
according  to  his  Word  and  will,  and  that  he  hes  given  no 
supreme  headihip  over  his  church  to  any  Pope,  Kir^.  or 
Parliament  whatsoever."^*    On  the  matter  of  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  church,  the  Assembly  remained  unmoved 
and  insisted  that  Christ  has  instituted  in  the  church  a  gov- 
ernment and  governors  ecclesiastical  distinct  from  the  civil 
magistrates.'^    Meanwhile,  realizing  that  it  was  of  the  first 

determining  the  tcandah  excluding  from  the  sacrament;  which  surdy 
Jl  a  wry  rnnarlcablt!  poaiiion  to  take  up  in  these  later  days.— or  at  least 
it  lecma  *o  lo  "the  clerical  miixl". 

"  S[*ceh  »if  Liinl  Wyrriatrin  in  the  Assembly.  May   i,   1646,  in  Xl 
breiich  of  prIvileKC  matur,  printed  in  Mitcfudl  Aitd  Christie,  Rfeerdi  of^ 
Iht  CommisiioHX  of  the  General  Misemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
I.,  pp.  8J-9H,     Cf.  W.  Mor'mm,./ohnitoH  of  H'arri^tan,  igoi,  pp.  96  wj. 

""I  urn  cunfitlcnt",  said  Warriston  (as  aliove)  to  ihe  Assembly,  .  .  . 
"ycc  will  ;ill  Ifidk  liJ  aiiiil  linUI  out  the  maint,  Chrisis  kingdome  rfislinct 
tnirri  the  I<innil(ini5  oi  ihc  cHHh."  This  was  said  May  1,  T64&.  On  Ihe 
6ih  "t  llif  iirrviniid  March,  ihc  proptisitinn  "that  Jesus  Christ  as  King 
tinil  Head  nf  Hi«  Church  liaih  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  5ovenim«it 
in  Hi*  Cliurrh  in  llif  Iiainl  ;»f  Church  Officers  clisiincl  from  civil  gov- 
rnunrnt".  Imd  licrn  brniittht  in  fflr  discussion:  and  it  was  vigorously 
deliulcd  wilh  Coleman  as  the  leader  af  the  di.-iSent  until  his  death,  at  the 
enJ  of  March,  and  then  ag.iinst  LiKhifoot  through  April.  On  July  7ih 
It  was  piiised  with  Ughtfooi  alone  dissenting.  Ultimately  it  was  made 
iht  lirm  pjii'iiKraph  oi  Cli,  xxx.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  word- 
inn;  "The  l.nrtl  Jesus,  as  king  and  head  of  his  church,  haih  therein  ap- 
pointed n  government  in  the  hand  of  church  officers,  distinct  from  the 
dvll  magiilrnle."    This  chapter  was  not  accepted  by  ParliainenL 
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importance  to  get  the  framework  of  tr^gfcsbyterian  gov- 
ernment established  anJ  in  operation,  the  ^^jies  under  the 
leadership  of  Alexander  Henderson,  passin^b/'  these  doc- 
trinal matters  for  the  moment,  had  drawn  up^  Praclical 
Directory  for  Church  Government,  which  thejSi^ad  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  July  7,  1645.  ^^  this  documJm^jyhich 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  all  questions  of  principle,  vei^fuU 
and  <lefiiiite  expositions  were  given  of  the  actual  framevwtk 
of  Presbyterian  government.  It  commended  itself  in  tlrf^^ 
aspect  of  it  to  Parliament  and  was  ultimately  in  large  part  *^ 
adopted  by  it  in  an  ordinance  passed  on  August  2y,  1648, 
and  was  published  in  this  somewhat  diluted  shape  as  The 
Form  of  Cintrch  Government  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  IrcJntid. 

In  Scotland  this  document  was  never  formally  approved, 
as  the  earlier  Prepositions,  which  were  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  were  never 
ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.  Thus  neither  became 
of  authority  in  both  churches.  The  modified  Presbyterian- 
ism  set  up  by  tiie  Long  Parliament  in  England^  under  the 
direction  of  the  one  document,  moreover,  was  soon  swept 
away;  while  the  other  dfjcunient,  approved  indeed  by  the 
Scottish  General  Assembly  but  never  ratified  by  the  Estates 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  though  it  has  held  its  place 
among  the  formularies  of  the  Scottish  churches  until 
to-day,  has  been  largely  superseded  in  the  churches  deriving 
their  descent  from  them.  The  pennanent  influence  of  the 
labors  of  the  Westminster  .'\ssembly  in  the  great  matter  of 
church  organization — supposed  at  the  time,  as  they  were, 
to  be  its  most  important,  as  they  certainly  were  its  most 
pressing  and  Its  most  difficult  labors — has  been  largely 
unofficial  and  somewhat  indirect.  It  has  doubtless  been 
exerted  nearly  as  powerfully,  indeed,  through  such  treatises 
as  The  Grand  Debate,  already  mentioned,  or  the  Jus  Di^ 
vinum  Regiminis  Ecclesiastici,  published  by  some  of  the 
ministers  of  London  at  the  end  of  1646,  but  supposed  to 
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incorporate  the  Assembly's  answers  to  the  jns  dhnnum 
queries  propounded  to  it  by  Parliament,  as  through  their 
format  advices  to  Parliament.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  really  great  works  of  individual  members  of 
the  Assembly  on  these  topics,  such  as  GiJlespie's  An  Asser- 
tion of  the  Govemmcttt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1641) 
and  Aarott's  Rod  Blossoming  (1646).  Rutherford's  Dtie 
Right  of  Presbytery  (1646).  and  Henderson's  The  Govern- 
ment and  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ( 1641,  and  again 
1690),  must  not  be  conceived  the  chief  vehicles  of  this 
influence.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  formal  work 
of  the  Assembly  in  this  field  is  that  it  gave  ungrudg- 
ingly an  immense  amount  of  self-denying  labor  lo  preparing 
advices  for  the  use  of  Parliament  in  settling  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  on  a  Presbyterian  model, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  did  its 
work  from  doing  full  justice  in  these  documents  either  to 
its  own  clear  and  strong  convictions  or  to  the  system  with 
which  it  was  dealing. 

Next  to  the  elahoration  of  a  new  scheme  of  government 
for  the  Church  of  England  which  should  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  established  government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  most  pressing  task  committed  to  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  was  the  preparation  of  a  new  form  of  worship 
to  take  the  place  of  The  Book  of  Common  Pravcr  now  to  be 
abolished,  by  which  the  modes  of  worship  in  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  conformed  "to  the  example  of  the  best 
Reformed  Churches",  The  prosecution  of  this  task  was 
attended  with  no  such  difficulties  as  beset  the  formulation 
of  the  scheme  of  government.  There  existed  no  doubt  dif- 
ferences enough  in  usage  and  preference  among  the  several 
parties  in  the  Assembly  in  this  region  of  church  life  also; 
and  these  differences  ranged  all  the  way  from  a  distaste 
among  the  Independents  to  all  prescriptions  in  worship  to 
a  predilection  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  English  churchmen 
for  a  complete  liturgy.^*    But  they  were  less  deeply  rooted 


"Cf.  Baillie,  Ji.,  pp.  \22,  242. 
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and  more  easily  conciliated  in  a  middle  way  than  the  differ- 
ences by  which  they  were  divided  in  the  matter  of  church 
govenmient.  The  work  of  formuJating  forms  of  worship 
acceptable  to  all  was.  therefore,  pushed  through  compara- 
tively rapidly,  and  the  whole  Directory  for  the  Publiqtm 
IVorship  of  God  throughout  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land. Scotland'  and  Irt'land  was  sent  up  to  Parliament  by 
the  end  of  1644.  By  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  dated 
January  ^d,[  4th],  1645.  '^  was  established  in  England  and 
Wales  "to  be  henceforth  used,  pursued,  and  observed  in  all 
exercises  of  the  publique  worship  of  God  in  every  congrega- 
tion, church,  cappell  and  place  of  publique  worship" ;  and  a 
month  later  it  was  approved  and  established  in  Scotland  by 
Acts  of  Assembly  (Feb.  3d)  and  the  Estates  of  Parliament 
(Feb.  6th).  After  some  slight  adjustments  it  was  printed 
and  put  into  circulation  in  both  countries  during  the  ensuing 
spring  (the  English  edition  bears  on  its  title-page  the  date 
1644,  but  that  is  "old  style").  As  is  indicated  by  the  title, 
the  book  is  nnt  "a  straight  liturgy",  but  a  body  of  agenda 
and  paradigms.  Some  of  these  paradigms,  to  be  sure,  are 
so  full  that  they  are  capable  of  being  transmuted  into 
liturgical  forms  by  a  mere  transposition  of  their  clauses  into 
the  mode  of  direct  address,  but  they  were  not  intended  to  be 
so  employed  and  are  too  compressed  to  lend  themseh'cs 
readily  to  such  use.'^ 

The  first  draft  of  the  dociunent  was  prepared  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Great  Treaty  Committee,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Practical  Directory  for  Church  Government,  it 
was  largely  the  work  of  the  Scots.^"*  The  sugg-estions  for 
the  prayers  of  the  Sabbath-day  service,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments,  were  in  the  first  instance  their 
work;^'  and  they  ultimately  had  the  drawing  up  also  of  the 
suggestions  for  preaching  and  for  catechizing.*''    Naturally, 


"  See  the  Preface  to  the  document  and  compare  Marshall's  expUna- 
lion  in  the  MS.  Minutes,  li.,  folio  z861>,  as  quoted  by  Mitchell,  Bmird 

Lectures,  Ed.  2,  p.  240. 
"Bailee,  ii.,  pp.  117,  iji. 
"Baillic,  pp.  131,  140. 
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therefore,  there  is  much  in  the  book  which  is  derived  from 
Scottish  usage.  The  Sabbath  service,  for  example,  is  in  its 
general  structure  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Order  (commonly  called  "Knox's  Liturgy"), 
and  the  materials  for  the  consecration  prayer  in  the  direc- 
tory for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  are  mainly  derived 
from  the  same  source.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
part  of  this  same  prayer  and  the  concluding  thanksgiving 
are  more  reminiscent  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Praycr.^^  The  book  as  a  whole,  in  fact,  does  not  so  much 
follow  Scottish  as  offer  a  compromise  between  Scottish  and 
Puritan  usage.  Actjuiescence  in  this  compromise  must  have 
cost  the  Scots  a  great  effort,  as  it  was.  in  effect,  a  reversal 
of  a  deliberate  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Scot- 
tish Church.  After  the  recovery-  of  its  purity  of  worship 
consequent  upon  the  outbreak  of  1637.  the  Scottish  Church 
was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  certain 
"novations"  into  its  worship,  which  were  really  Puritan 
customs,  seeping  in,  no  doubt,  in  part,  from  England,  but 
mainly  brought  in  by  returning  Scottish  emigrants  to  Ulster. 
These  "novations"  were  made  the  subject  of  earnest  con- 
ference at  the  General  Assembly  of  1641,  and  again  at  that 
of  1643;  *"**!  '"^  order  to  meet  the  peril  which  they  ap- 
peared to  threaten,  it  was  determined  at  the  latter  Assembly 
that  "a  Directorie  for  the  wrship  of  God"  should  "be 
framed  and  made  ready,  in  all  the  parts  thereof,  against  the 
next  General  Assembly"  (that  of  1644),  Henderson,  CaJ- 
derwood  and  Dickson  being  charged  with  the  drafting  of  it. 
This  whole  undertaking  was  naturally  superseded,  however. 


"Baitlie.  ii.,  pp.  148-165. 

"  The  directory  for  the  thanksgiving  niinx  Sermon  has  been  attributed 
to  Dr.  Edwarii  Reynolds,  from  whom  came  also  the  General  Thanks- 
giving which  was  added  to  The  Book  af  Common  Prayer  after  the 
Restorattnn  (cf.  Cardwdl,  Synottalin,  p.  658;  Proctor  and  Frcre.  ^  iVnti 
History  of  the  Book  vf  Common  Prayer,  igoi.  p.  428;  E.  H.  Eland, 
The  Layman's  Inirvductian  to  the  Bonk  of  Cammon  Prayer,  1896,  p. 
13s;  L.  Pullan,  The  Flislary  of  the  Boot  of  ComtHon  Prayer,  1900, 
Index,  p-  32S>- 
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by  the  inauguration  of  the  broader  attempt  to  introduce, 
througli  the  mediation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  a  com- 
mon Directory  for  the  Three  Kingdoms.  But  the  odd  effect 
of  this  supersession  was  that  the  "novations"  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  which  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  first  under- 
taking was  set  on  foot,  were  in  large  measure  constituted 
the  official  usage  of  the  Church  by  the  new  Directory.  By 
the  verj'  conditions  of  its  formulation  this  Directory  became 
a  compromise  between  the  Scottish  and  the  Puritan  modes 
of  worship  rather  than  a  bar  to  the  introduction  into  Scot- 
land of  Puritan  modes  of  worship. 

By  these  "novations"  the  use  of  "read  prayers",^'  and 
even  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  public  worship,  was  dis- 
countenanced, as  was  also  the  use  of  the  Gloria  Patri. 
and  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  the  habit  of  the  minister  to  bow  in  silent 
prayer  upon  entering  the  pulpit.  No  one  of  these  usages. 
on  which  the  Scots  laid  much  stress,  except  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  prescribed  by  the  Directory;  but 
as  none  of  them  are  proscribed  either,  the  Scots  were  able 
to  "save  their  face"  by  attaching  to  the  Act  by  which  the 
Assembly  adopted  the  Directory  the  proviso:  "That  this 
shall  be  no  prejudice  to  the  order  and  practice  of  this  kirk 
in  such  particulars  as  are  appointed  by  the  book  of  discip- 
line, and  acts  of  General  Assemblies,  and  are  not  othenvise 
ordered  and  appointed  in  the  Directory."  By  a  supplement- 
ary Act  of  the  same  Assembly,  however,  they  voluntarily 
laid  aside — -"for  satisfaction  nf  the  desires  of  the  Reverend 
Divines  in  the  Synod  of  England,  and  for  uniformity  with 
that  Kirk  so  much  endeared  to  us", — the  "lawful  custom"  of 
"the  minister  bowing  in  the  pulpit".*"    Of  more  importance 

**nn  the  ether  haiifl.  exiemforary  prayers,  had  been  prohiWted  on 
pain  of  depTivatioti  in  the  Canons  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
Scolrish  Church  cJuring  the  tyranny  of  Charles  (1637)-  This  question 
was  a  burning  one. 

"The  objection  <BailIie.  LfUerf,  11,,  p.  12a)  at  [he  English  Puritans 
(and  the  Scotch  innovators,  too;  for  this  was  one  of  "the  three  nocent 
ceretnonies"  objected  to  by  them)  to  the  minister's  private  prayer  in  the 
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thananyoftliese  usages,  at  least  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
services,  was  the  loss  by  the  Scots,  through  the  Westminster 
Directory,  of  the  office  of  "Reader".  From  the  Reforma- 
tion down,  the  former  or  liturgical  portion  of  the  Scottish 
Sabbath  service — the  opening  prayer,  the  lessons  from 
Scripture,  and  the  sing'ing  of  a  Psalm — had  been  conducted 
by  a  "Reader",  the  Minister  taking  charge  of  the  services, 
and  indeed  commonly  entering  the  church,  only  when  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  preach.     The  Westminster  Divines 


pulpit,  seems  lo  have  been  made  insistent  by  an  ab-use  of  it  by  th« 
prclatical  party  "lo  bow  lo  the  east  and  the  altar"  ( Baillie,  li..  p.  359).  It 
appears,  however,  to  rest  ultimately  on  a  majcim  widely  adopieJ  by  the 
Puritans,  "that  al)  private  worship  in  the  time  and  place  of  public 
worship  is  to  be  discharged".  The  Puritans,  ilicrefofe,  consistcntlj 
objcMed  also  to  private  prayers  by  the  people  on  assembling  for 
worship,  and  lo  private  praying  by  the  recipients  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
before  and  after  pariicipaiion.  Cf.  Baillie's  teller  to  his  colleagues  in 
opposition  to  this  sentiment,  printed  as  Appendix  £  to  Dr.  Leishman's 
edition  of  Tke  t^estminstsr  Directory,  pp.  188  sii:  cf.  also  Dr.  Leish- 
nion's  notes,  pp.  86,  132.  Dr.  Leishman  thinks  that  the  clause  in  the 
Directory.  "Let  all  enter  the  assembly,  not  irreverently,  but  in  a  grave 
and  seemly  manner,  taking  their  seats  or  places  ivilhoul  aduration,  or 
boitiiitg  themselves  towards  one  place  or  other",  does  not  forbid  the 
offering:  of  private  prayer  before  the  service  has  begun,  hut  only  super- 
Slilious  recoEnitiOn  of  sacred  pIS'CcS  in  the  sanetuafy  (p,  86),  But  it 
is  clear  thai  private  praying  on  the  part  of  late  comers  is  forbidden  in 
the  clause;  "If  any,  through  necessity,  be  hindered  from  being  present 
at  the  beginning,  they  ought  not,  when  they  come  into  the  Congregation, 
to  betake  themselves  to  their  private  devotions,  but  reverently  [n  com- 
pose themselves  to  join  with  the  assembly  in  that  Ordinance  of  God 
which  is  then  in  hand."  Perhaps  we  may  say  the  exception  proves  the 
rnlc,  and  the  prohibition  of  private  devotions  to  late  comers,  that  they 
may  not  he  inaltcnlive  lo  the  puHic  worship,  implies  the  approval  of 
private  devotions  for  early  comers,  before  public  worship  has  begun. 
Bui  wc  must  have  in  mind  also  the  genefiil  Seittimcill  against  such 
private  devotions  in  public  places.  In  Gillespie's  notes  of  the  dcbatcJ 
in  the  sub-committee  concerning  the  Directory  {Works,  II.,  p.  toa)  w« 
read:  "Some  debate  was  about  the  clause  forbidding  private  adoration 
at  coming  into  the  church",  which  seems  lo  imply  that  the  purpose  was 
to  forbid  all  such  adoration,  But  then  il  ia  added;  "Mr,  Marshall,  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  others  said.  This  is  very  ncccs.sar7  for  this  church,  for 
though  the  minister  be  praying,  many  ignorant  people  will  not  join  in  it, 
till  lliey  have  said  over  the  Lord's  prayer",  which  aeeras  to  suggest  that 
late-comers  were  at  least  conjointly  and  perhaps  chiefly  in  tntnd. 
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found  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  office  of  "Reader",  and, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  Scots,  enacted  that  the  min- 
is-ter  should  conduct  the  entire  service.  "Reading  of  the 
Word  in  the  congregation",  they  set  down  in  their  Direc- 
tory, "being  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God  (wherein  we 
ackno\vledg:e  our  dependence  upon  Him,  and  subjection  to 
Him),  and  one  mean  sanctified  by  Him  for  the  edifying 
of  His  people,  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Pastors  and  Teach- 
ers."®" The  only  exception  they  would  allow  was  that  they 
permitted  candidates  for  the  ministry  occasionally  to  per- 
form the  office  of  reading,  as  also  that  of  preaching,  on 
permission  of  their  Presbyteries. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  general  structure  of  the 
services,  as  already  noted.  Scottish  usage  was  followed  in 
the  Directory  in  many  important  points.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  in  the  regulations  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sac- 
raments. The  Baptismal  service,  for  example. — although 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  God-parents  were  omit- 
ted,— ^yet  followed  in  general  the  Scotch  order;  and  it  was 
thought  a  great  gain  for  the  Scots  when,  in  opposition  to 
practically  the  universal  English  custom,  they  got  it  or- 
dained that  Baptism  was  never  to  be  administered  in  private, 
but  always  in  "the  place  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  face 

**Thc  "Teacher"  or  "Dottor"  was  a  coortlinate  officer  with,  the 
"Pastor",  which  the  Divines  fagatn  wilhout  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
Scois)  Eound  provided  for  in  the  Scriptures:  "The  scripture  doth  hold 
out  the  name  an«i  title  of  teacher,  as  well  as  nf  llie  pastor;  who  fs  also 
a  ininistcr  di  the  Word,  ss  well  as  the  pastor,  and  hath  power  of  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments"  (Propositions  for  Church  Governtiient), 
With  respect  to  the  difference  about  the  "Reader",  Baillie  writes  (Let- 
ters, ir,,  p.  133):  "Here  came  the  first  question,  about  Readers:  the 
Assemblie  has  past  a  vote  before  wc  came,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Pas- 
tor's office  to  read  the  Scripfurcs;  what  help  he  may  have  hereitt  by 
these  who  are  not  pastors,  it  is  not  yet  agitat.  Alwaycs  |  nevertheless] 
these  of  be-st  note  about  London  are  now  in  use  in  the  desk,  to  pray, 
and  read  in  the  Sunday  rtioriiing  four  chapters,  and  exponc  some  of 
them,  and  cause  sing  two  Psalms,  and  then  goe  to  ihc  pulpit  to  preach. 
Wc  .ire  not  against  the  minister  readinfr  and  exponing  when  he  does  not 
preach;  hot  if  al!  this  work  be  laid  on  the  minisler  before  he  preach,  we 
fear  it  put  preach-ng  in  a  more  narrow  and  discreditable  roume  than  we 
would  wish." 
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of  the  congregation".  It  was  over  the  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  that  the  most  strenuous  debates 
were  held,  The  manner  of  celebrating  that  rite  prevalent 
among  the  Independents,  seemed  to  the  Scots  to  be  bald 
even  to  irreverence;  while  many  of  the  details  of  the  Scot- 
tish service  were  utterly  distasteful  to  tlie  extremer  Puri- 
tans. In  the  end,  things  were  ordered  fairly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Scots,  although  in  one  matter  which  they 
thought  of  ver\'  great  importance,  they  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  an  amhiguoLis  nibric, 
Thcs  concerned  the  place  and  manner  of  the  reception  of 
the  elements.  The  Scots  were  insistent  for  their  own  cus- 
tom, in  which  the  communicants  arranged  themselves  at  the 
table  and  served  one  another  with  the  elements  as  at  an 
actual  meal.  This  usage  was,  after  strenuous  debate,  at  last 
ordered:  but  the  rubric  was  subsequently  so  changed  that  it 
ultimately  read,  merely:  '"The  table  being  so  conveniently 
placed,  that  tJie  communicants  may  orderly  sit  atrout  it,  or 
at  it."  Accorditigly  the  Scotch  Assembly,  in  adopting  the 
D!rector>',  added  this  proviso;  "That  the  clause  in  the 
Directory  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
mentioneth  the  communicants  sitting  about  the  table,  or 
at  it.  be  not  interpreted  as  if,  in  the  judgment  of  this  kirk, 
it  were  indifTerent,  and  free  for  any  of  the  communicants 
not  to  come  to,  and  receive  at  the  table;  or  as  if  we  did 
approve  the  distributing  of  the  elements  by  the  minister 
to  each  communicant,  and  rot  by  the  commimicants  among 
themselves."  In  a  supplementary  Act  the  Assembly  further 
laid  down  a  series  of  details  for  the  administration  of  this 
Sacrament  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  Scottish  usage. 
also,  that  in  a  concluding  section,  the  Directory  abolished 
all  Festival  Days,  and  affirmed  that  "there  is  no  day  com- 
manded in  scripture  to  be  kept  holy  under  the  gospel  but 
the  Lord's  dav,  which  is  the  Christian  Sabbath".^' 


"This  fact  is  adverted  to  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  short 
account  ihcy  gave  to  the  Scotch  Cora  miss  ion  era  in  July.  1644.  of  what 
it  had  already  accotnplished,  that  the  Assembly  in  Scotland  might  be 
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A  document  formed  as  this  was  by  a  series  of  compro- 
mises was  not  very  likely  to  command  t!ie  hearty  loyalty  of 
any  section  of  its  framers.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore. 
that  it  was  much  neglected  in  England,  though  in  Scotland 
it  gradually  made  its  way  against  ancient  custom  and  ulti- 
mately very  much  moulded  the  usages  of  the  churches. 
Even  in  Scotland,  however,  this  gradually  perfected  assimi- 
lation to  the  Directory  has  of  late  suffered  from  some 
reaction:  and  in  some  of  the  churches  deriving  their  forniu- 
laries  from  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Directoiy  was  early 
superseded  by  new  models  of  their  own.**  At  this  distance 
of  time  we  may  look  upon  it  dispassionately  :  and.  so  viewed. 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  commend  itself  as  an  admirable  set  of 
agenda,  in  spirit  and  matter  alike  well  fitted  to  direct  the 
public  services  of  a  great  church.  It  is  notable  for  its  free- 
dom from  pett>'  prescriptions  and  "superfluities"  and  for  the 
emphasis  it  places  upon  what  is  specifically  commanded  in 
the  Scriptures.  Its  general  tone  is  lofty  and  spiritual ;  its 
conception  of  acceptable  worship  is  sober  and  restrained  and 
at  the  same  time  profound  and  rich ;  the  paradigms  of 


inforined:  "The  BooV  of  Common  Prayer  and  fesiii'al  days,  cnintnonly 
ealletl  Holy  days,  arc  by  Rrtiinancc  of  Parliament  laWen  away,  Slid  3 
Directory  of  Worship  cslablislied  by  the  same  ordinance"  (Cammoits' 
Journal,  iv.,  p.  11).  How  strong  Ihe  Scotch  feeling  on  these  matters 
was  may  he  observed  frtrni  Rutherford's  letter  of  Sept.  23,  1637,  to  his 
parishioners  a.1  Anworih,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  stand  fast  in  the 
faith  fie  had  laughl  ihem  (Eonar's  edition,  Letter  68;  ed.  of  169a, 
Letter  148  of  Pari  I).  Here  he  warns  them  that  "no  day  (besides  the 
sabbath,  whieh  is  of  his  own  appoiuimenll  should  be  kept  holy  and 
sanctitied  with  preaching  and  the  publick  worship  of  God,  for  the 
memoT!,'  of  Christ's  birth,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension;  seeing 
such  days  so  observed  arc  unlawful,  wil-worship,  and  not  warranted 
in  Christ*s  word".  With  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper  he  warns  them. 
"that  ye  ithotild  in  any  sort  forbear  the  receiving  die  Lord's  supper,  but 
after  the  form  thai  T  delivered  it  to  you.  according  to  the  examjilc  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  that  is,  that  ye  should  sit  as  banquetcers.  at  one  table 
with  cmir  King,  and  cat  and  driiilf,  and  dividie  the  elements  one  to 
another". 

"E.  ff.,  the  American  Presbyterian  Churches,  for  whose  Directory 
and  its  relations  to  the  Westminster  Directory,  see  L.  F.  Betison,  in 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Revina,  VIIL  418. 
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ptayei*  wlikb  it  offen  arc  aatJAj  fall  aod  jret  free  &cai 
CVCfBaborstioD,  compressed  and  jvt  auiclKd  of  tnany 
ranmboenees  of  the  best  modek  wliidi  had  preceded  tbem ; 
and  it  is  singvtar  anwf^  agenda  for  die  domioant  place  tt 
£tve>  to  Uw  public  worshtp  of  the  cfamtii  to  the  offices  of 
readifv  and  preadung  the  Word.*"  To  both  of  these  offices 
it  vindicates  a  place,  and  a  protnincnt  place,  amoc^  the  parts 
of  public  worship.  spcdficaEIy  so  called,  claiming  for  them 
diBtinctivelv'  a  function  in  inducing  and  expressing  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  God  and  of  subjection  to  Him  in 
which  all  reh'gimi  is  rooted  and  which  is  the  purest  expres- 
BIOD  of  worship;  and  thus  justifying  in  the  ordering  of  the 
public  senice*  of  the  churches  the  recognition  of  the  Word 
as  a  means.,  perhaps  we  should  say  the  means,  of  grace.  It 
expends  as  much  care  upon  the  minister's  proper  perform- 
ance of  tJie  offices  of  reading  and  preaching  the  AN'ord, 
therefore,  as  upon  his  successful  performance  of  the  duty 
of  leading  the  congregation  in  prayer  and  acceptably  ad- 
ministering to  it  the  Sacraments,  The  paragraph  on  the 
Preaching  of  the  Word  is  in  effect,  indeed,  a  complete  horai- 
ktical  treatise,  remarkable  at  once  for  its  sober  practical 
sense  and  its  profound  spiritual  wisdom,  and  suffused  with 
a  tone  of  sincere  piety,  and  of  zeal  at  once  for  the  truth  and 
for  the  souls  which  are  to  be  bought  with  the  truth. 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  Directory  is  given  to  the  Sing- 
ing of  Psalms,  and  Heclares  it  "the  duty  of  Christians  to 
firaise  God  publickly  by  singing  of  psalms  together  in  the 
cnngrcf^atioii,  and  also  privately  in  the  family".  This  rubric 
manifestly  implied  the  provision  of  a  Psalm  Book,  and  it 
wns  made  part  of  the  function  of  the  Assembly  in  preparing 
a  basis  for  uniformity  of  worship  in  the  churches  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  to  supply  them  with  a  common  Psalm  Book. 
The  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  the  submitmcnt  to  the 

"In  this  it  Iiad  a  worthy  forerunner  in  Cartwright's  Directory,  a  copy 
nl  whidi  was  found  in  his  study  in  1585  when  he  was  arrested.  It  was 
reprintcrl  in  1644  and  a  modern  edition  lias  been  published  b;  Principal 
Lo  rimer. 
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Assembly  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  20.  1643.  °^ 
the  query  whether  "it  may  not  be  useful  and  profitable  to 
the  Church  that  the  Psalms  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rouse  he  per- 
mitted to  be  publicly  sung",  The  result  of  the  Assembly's 
examination  of  Mr.  Rouse's  version  (first  printed  in  1643,) 
was  to  recommend  it,  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  thor- 
oug"h  revision  at  its  own  hands,  to  Parliament  as  a  suitable 
Psalm-Book  for  the  Church  (autumn  of  1645).  The  Com- 
mons accordingly  ordered  the  book  printed  in  this  revised 
form  (it  appeared  in  1646.  1.  c.  Feb.  1647).  and  ("April  15, 
1646)  issued  an  order  establishing  it  as  the  sole  Psalm  Book 
to  be  used  in  the  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  though 
the  House  of  Lords  never  concurred  in  this  order.  The 
Scotch  Assembly  subjected  the  book  to  a  still  further  more 
searching:  revision,  and  by  an  act  passed  in  1649  (ratified  by 
the  Estates  of  Parliament  in  1650)  approved  it  in  this  new 
form  for  use  in  the  Scottish  Churches.  It  is  in  this  Scottish 
revision  alone  (printed  in  1650)  in  which  they  can  only  by 
courtesy  continue  to  bear  the  name  of  Francis  Rouse  as  their 
author,  that  these  Psalms  have  passed  into  wide  use.^° 

To  the  punctual  completion  of  "the  third  part  of  uni- 
formity", that  is  to  say,  the  preparation  of  a  new  Confession 
of  Faith  for  the  contracting  churches,  the  Divines  were 
urged  by  no  immediately  pressing  necessity  in  the  situation 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  existing^  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  were  recognized  by  them  as  a  soundly  Reformed 
Creed,  the  doctrine  of  which  required  only  to  be  vindicated 
and  cleared  from  the  false  interpretations  which  the  reac- 
tionary party  was  already  endeavoring  to  foist  upon  it 
With  the  internal  needs  of  the  Church  of  England  alone 
in  view,  they  might  possibly  have  felt  contented  with  a 
simple  revision  of  these  articles,  somewhat  more  thorough 
than  that  they  bad  been  engaged  upon  early  in  their  lalxjrs."* 


"On  the  Scottish  Psalter  sec  especially  J.  Laing  in  ttie  Appendiic  to 
his  eclilion  &{  Eaillie's  Letters,  iii.,  pp.  3^8-556. 

"Compare  what  ihcy  say  in  the  Preface  to  their  revision  of  the 
Articles  (Minvtes,  pp.  S41-2J. 
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The  dory  oi  prcfmi^g^  an  ealinJy  new  Creed  was 
on  tben  Mldy  tnr  the  SoJciim  Leagoe  azid  Cwenam.  by 
whidi  a  comnxm  Copfcwion  of  Fnifa  was  made  ooc  of 
buci  of  the  xmiofmkf  m  Ri%ioa  wtieh  the  esottr, 
nataoo*  had  bound  ihcnnchrcs  to  mstitetc.  It  wzs  not  sap- 
poiable  thai  either  Omrch  wotilfi  be  content  sintpir  tn 
and  make  tu  oirn  the  existii^  Creed  of  the  other. 
netther  Church  possessed  a  Creed  which  it  coold  scriousl]H 
propose  to  the  other  as  uittaUe  to  the  purpose  or  adeqoate 
to  the  needs  of  the  times.  The  old  Scotdi  Coafesston  of 
1 560,  breathing  za  it  does  the  fervor  of  the  Reformation  era' 
and  full  of  Robk  expressions  as  it  is,  is  too  much  of  an 
occasional  document,  loo  disproportionate  in  its  devrfc^ 
ment  of  its  topics,  and  too  h'ttle  complete  in  its  scope  or- 
precise  in  it»  phraseology  to  scttc  as  the  permanent  expres^ 
Mon  of  the  faith  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  Church; 
and  the  new  Confession  brought  forward  by  the  preladcal 
party  in  1O16,  though  sound  in  doctrine  and  in  parts  finely 
wrought  out,  suffered  from  the  same  defects.  The  Scots 
theniftclvw  reo^nized  that  they  had  no  Creed  which  they 
could  OAk  the  English  to  adopt  as  the  common  Confession 
of  the  unified  churches,  and  therefore,  when  contemplating 
seeking  such  unification  had  it  in  mind  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  new  Creed  fnr  the  purpose."^  There  was 
gfTcatcr  reason  for  the  English  to  feel  similarly  with  re- 
gard 10  tiieir  own  formularies.  The  Thirt>--Xine  Articles 
had,  in  their  past  exi>erience,  proved  an  inadequate  protec- 
tion af?ainst  the  most  dangerous  doctrinal  reactions.  It  was 
therefore  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  been  cotn- 
licllcd  to  put  forth,  a  iialf-centur>'  earlier,  those  "orthodo.xal 
asscrtifins"  which  have  come  down  to  ns  under  the  name  of 
the  r.anihL-th  Articfes  ^I5n5^-  It  had  lonq-  been  the  desire, 
of  llic  Puritans  that  these  .A.rtlcles  should  be  set  alongside 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  as  an  authoritative  exjKisition 
of  their  real  meaning.  This  desire  had  been  piven  expres- 
sion at  the  Haiiipttm  Court  Conference   ('1604).  and  had 


'  B»1llie'«  Lfttfts.  i„  i>p.  365,  cf.  376:  ii..  pp.  1.  2.  24. 
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been  met  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  hy  the  incorporation  of 
the  Lambetli  Articles  along  with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
into  those  Irish  Articles  of  1615.  to  which  we  may  be  sure 
the  Westminster  Divines  would  have  turned  rather  than 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  had  tliey  thought  of  recom- 
mending; the  simple  adoption  of  an  existing  Creed  as  the 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  unified  Churches,  and  which  indeed 
they  did  make  the  basis  of  their  own  new  Creed.  Although 
the  necessity  of  a  new  Creed  was  a  result  of  the  new  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
therefore,  these  conditions  imposed  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  preparation  of  such  a  document;  and  as  time  passed  on 
the  demand  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  became  ever 
more  urgent.  The  "woeful  longs omeness"  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  all  its  work  was  bringing  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage- 
ments into  which  the  nations  had  entered  into  jeopardy, 
and  the  Scots,  who  had  paid  the  price  of  the  covenant  on  the 
faith  of  the  fulfihnent  of  its  provisions,  not  unnaturally 
began  uneasily  to  urge  their  more  speedy  fulfilment.  It 
was  accordingly  under  pressure  from  Scotland  that  the 
Divines  at  length  entered  actively  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  this  "third  part  of  uniformity"."^ 

it  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  their  slowness  in 
entering  upon  it.  that  the  work  of  drawing  up  a  Confession 
of  Faith  was  one  uncongenial  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 
or  one  lor  wliicli  its  members  possessed  little  native  fitness 
or  had  made  Httle  direct  preparation;  or  one  which  pre- 
sented for  them  special  difficulties.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  no  work  committe<I  to  them  for  whi<^h  thev  were  more 
eminently  qualified,  or  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves 
with  more  distinguished  success;  nor  was  there  any  work 
committed  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  were 
less  impeded  by  differences  among  themselves.  The  deep- 
seated  antagonisms  which  divided  them  into  irreconcilable 
parties,  lay  in  the  region  of  church  organization  and  gov- 

"LiEhtfoot.  xiii.,  p.  305;  BaiUie.   ii.,  pp.  220,  221— Aug-  20,   1644: 
MinfiUs,  p,  77  {^f.  p.  28  sq.)  of  April  9,  1643. 
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emment.  r>xtnna]lj  they  were  in  complete  fimcbniental 
hannony.  and  in  givii^  exprcssioa  to  their  conimao  faith 
needed  only  to  concern  themselves  to  state  it  tndj-.  purely 
and  with  its  polemic  edges  well-turned  out  towards  the  chief 
aataibnts  of  Retonned  doctrine,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
nrnids  of  alt,  There  were  indeed  diSerences  among  them  in 
doctrine,  too;  but  these  lay  for  the  most  fart  within  the 
reco^i^ed  limits  of  the  Retonned  system,  and  there  was 
little  disposition  to  press  them  to  extremes  or  to  narrow  their 
creed  to  a  party  document-  To  the  Amyraldians.  of  whom 
there  was  a  small  but  very  active  and  well-esteemed  partj'  in 
the  Assembly  (Calamy,  Seaman,  Marshall,  Vines),  there 
was  denied,  to  be  sure,  the  ri^ht  to  modify  the  statement 
of  the  ordo  decretonim  so  as  to  make  room  for  their  "h>-po- 
tbetical  universal istn"  in  the  saving  work  of  Girist  (cf. 
the  Confession,  iii.  6,  viii.  5,  8).  But  the  "wise  plan  was 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Supralapsarians,  who  were  represented  by  a  number  of  the 
ablest  thinkers  in  t]ic  .Assembly  ('Twisse.  Rtitherford).  and 
the  Infralapsarians.  to  which  party  the  great  mass  of  the 
members  adhered,  to  set  down  in  the  Confession  only  what 
was  common  grotind  to  botli,  leaving  the  whole  region 
which  was  in  dispute  between  them  entirely  untouched. 
This  procedure  gives  to  the  Confessioti  a  peciiliar  compre- 
hensiveness, while  yet  it  permits  to  its  statements  of  the  gen- 
eric drictrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches  a  directness,  a 
defiiiiteness,  a  crisp  precision  and  an  unambiguous  clarity 
which  arc  attainerl  by  few  Confessional  doaiments  of  any 
age  or  creed.  In  Its  Third  Chapter,  for  example,  in  which 
the  thorny  subject  of  "God's  Eternal  Decree"  falls  for 
treatment,  the  Westminster  Confession  has  attained,  by  this 
simple  method,  the  culmination  of  the  Confessional  state- 
ment of  this  high  mystery.  Everytiiing  merely  indi^'idual 
and  as  well  everything  upon  which  parties  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  are  divided  upon  this  deep  doctrine,  is  carefully 
avoi(lc<K  while  the  who3e  ground  common  to  all  recognized 
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Reformed  parties  is  given,  if  prudent,  yet  full  and  uncom- 
promizing"  statement. 

The  architectonic  principle  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
is  supplied  by  the  schematization  of  the  Federal  theology, 
which  had  obtained  by  this  time  in  Britain,  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent, a  dominant  position  as  the  most  commodious  mode  of 
presenting  the  corpus  of  Reformed  doctrine  (so  e.  g.  Rol- 
lock,  Howie,  Cartwright,  Preston.  Perkins.  Ames,  Ball,  and 
cf.  Dickson's  Smn  of  Saving  Knowledge  and  Fisher's  Mar- 
row of  Modern  Divinity,  both  of  which  emanated  from  this 
period  and  were  destined  to  a  career  of  great  influence  in  the 
Scottish  theology).  The  matter  is  distributed  into  31  com- 
prehensive chapters.  After  an  opening  chapter  "Of  the  Holy 
Scripture"  as  the  source  of  divine  truth — which  is  probably 
the  finest  single  chapter  in  any  Protestant  Confession  and  is 
rivalkd  in  ability  only  by  the  chapter  on  Justification  in  the 
Tridentine  Decrees  —  there  are  successively  taken  up  the 
topics  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  Decree,  Creation, 
Frovifjence,  the  Fall  and  Sin,  and  then  God's  Covenant  with 
Man,  and  Christ  the  Mediator  of  the  Covenant,  while  sub- 
sequent treatment  is  given  to  the  stages  in  the  ordo  salutis 
in  the  order  first  of  the  benefits  conferred  under  the  Cove- 
nant (Vocation,  Justification,  Adoption.  Sanctification)  and 
then  of  the  duties  required  under  the  Covenant  (Faith.  Re- 
pentance, Good  Works.  Perseverance,  Assurance).  Then 
come  chapters  on  the  Law,  Christian  Liberty,  Religious 
Worship,  Oaths  and  Vows,  followed  by  others  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  rubrics  of  Eschatology.  All  the  topics  of  this  com- 
prehensive outline  are  treated  with  notable  fullness,  with  the 
avowed  object  not  merely  of  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of 
the  churches  with  such  clearness  and  in  such  detail  as  to 
make  it  plain  to  all  that  they  held  to  the  Reformed  faith  in 
its  entirety,""*  but  also  to  meet  and  exclude  the  whole  mob  of 

""It  being  necessary  thai  the  Prolestanl  churches  abroad,  as  well  as 
the  people  e.f  this  kingdcm  at  home,  may  have  Icnowledge  iif  how  that 
the  Parliament  did  never  intend  to  innovate  matters  of  faith"  (Lords' 
Journal,  viiii.,  [k  5S&). 
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errors  which  vexed  the  dme."*  In  the  prosecution  of  tbeir 
work  as  practical  pastors  protectiRg'  and  tndoctrmattT^ 
tbdr  flocks,  the  Divines  had  acquired  an  imimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pret'ailing  errors  and  a  rcmailc^^  lacitity  in 
the  fonntiiation  of  the  Reionncd  doctrine  in  oppostticMi  to 
them,  which  bore  rich  fruit  in  their  Confessional  labors. 
The  main  source  of  their  confessional  statements  was.  thus, 
just  the  Reformed  theolt^'  as  it  had  framed  itself  in  their 
minds  during  thdr  long  experience  in  teaching  it,  and  had 
worked  itself  out  into  expression  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
task  as  teachers  of  religion  ia  an  a^  of  almost  unex- 
ampled religious  unrest  and  controversy.  This  work,  bow- 
ever,  had  not  been  done  by  them  in  isolation.  It  had  been 
done,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  full  light  of  the  whole  body  of 
Reformed  thought-  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether 
they  depended  (or  guidance  in  the  scholastic  statement  of 
their  doctrine  on  British  or  on  Continental  masters.  The 
distinction  was  not  present  to  their  minds;  intercourse 
between  the  British  and  the  Continental  Reformed  was  con- 
stant, and  the  soUdarity  of  their  consciousness  was  complete. 
The  vital  statement  of  Reformed  thought  ripened  every- 
where simultaneously  in  the  perfect  interaction  which  leaves 

"An  order  sent  lo  the  Divines  (ram  the  Houses  of  Parliament  July 
3i,  llS.)6,  urgci  the  hastening  of  (he  Confession,  and  Catechism,  "bMausc 
of  the  great  use  there  may  be  of  them  in  the  kingdom,  both  for  the 
suppressing  of  errors  and  heresies,  and  the  informing  o£  the  ignorance 
of  the  pctipk".  The  Divines  themselves  say  in  a  petition  presented  to 
Parliament,  in  Oct.,  1646:  "The  Confession  being  large,  and  as  wc 
concci*'C,  rcfiuisit  so  to  be,  lo  setlc  the  orthodox  doctrine  according 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches, 
so  as  to  meet  with  common  errouris"  (.Records  oj  the  Commissions  of 
the  General  Assemblies  ol  the  Cknrch  of  ScoHund,  1C46-?,  edited  by 
A.  F.  Mitchell  and  James  Christie,  p.  82).  Cf.  the  speech  ni  George 
Gillespie  in  the  General  Assembly,  Aug.  6,  1647  (BaiUie's  LetUrs,  ed. 
Laiiig,  ril.,  p.  45[  I  :  "The  Confession  of  Faith  is  framed,  so  as  it  is  of 
great  use  against  the  floods  of  heresies  and  errors  that  overflow  that 
land:  nay.  their  inlenlion  of  framing  it  to  meet  with  all  the  consider- 
able Errors  of  the  present  tyme.  the  Sociiiian,  Arminian,  Popish,  ,\nti- 
n^mtan,  ,^nal>aptis^^a^,  Independent  errors,  etc.  The  Confession  of 
Faith  sets  them  out,  and  refutes  them,  so  far  as  belongs  co  a  Confession." 
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open  no  question  of  relative  dependence.  The  Federal  mode 
of  statement,  for  example,  came  forward  and  gradually 
became  dominant  throngliout  tlie  Rcfonned  work!  at  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  Westminster  Confession  owes  its 
preeminence  among  Reformed  Confessions,  not  only  in  full- 
ness but  also  in  exactitude  and  richness  of  statement,  merely 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  Reformed  creed- 
making,  the  simple  transcript  of  Reformed  thought  as  it  was 
everywhere  expounded  by  its  best  representatives  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  So  representative  is 
it  of  Reformed  theology  at  its  best,  that  often  one  might 
easily  gain  the  illusion  as  he  read  over  its  compressed  sec- 
tions that  he  was  reailing  a  condensed  abstract  of  some  siich 
compend  as  Heppe's  Dogmatlk  der  evangelisch-rejonnirten, 
Kirche. 

In  giving  form  and  order  to  their  statement  of  the  Re- 
formed faith,  however,  it  was  but  natural  for  the  Westmin- 
ster Divines  to  take  their  starting  point  from  the  formu- 
laries in  most  familiar  use  among  themselves.  The  whole 
series  of  Reformed  Confessions,  as  well  as  all  the  best  Re- 
formed dogmaticians,  were  drawn  upon  to  aid  them  in  their 
definitions,  and  it  is  possible  to  note  here  and  there  traces 
of  their  use.  But  it  was  particularly  the  Irish  Articles  of 
1615,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Usher. 
to  which  they  especially  turned.  From  these  Articles  they 
derived  the  general  arrangement  of  their  Confession,  the 
consecution  of  topics  through  at  least  its  first  half,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  detailed  treatment  of  Such  capital  articles 
as  those  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  God's  Eternal  Decree,  Christ 
the  Mediator,  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. These  chapters  might  almost  be  spoken  of  as  only 
greatly  enriched  revisions  of  the  corresponding  sections  of 
the  Irish  Articles.  Nothing,  however,  is  taken  from  the 
Irish  Articles  without  much  revision  and  enrichment,  for 
which  every  available  source  was  diligently  sought  out  and 
utilized.  There  are  traces,  minute  but  not  therefore  the  less 
convincing  or  significant,  for  example,  of  the  use  for  the 
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perfectijig  of  the  statements  of  the  Confession,  of  even  the 
Aberdeen  Articles  of  1616  and  of  the  Assembly's  own  revis- 
ion of  the  Thirty-Nine  Artides.  So  minutely  was  every 
phrase  scrutinized  and  every  aid  within  reach  invoked. 

The  work  of  formulating  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
begun  in  Committee  as  early  as  the  mid-summer  of  1644 
(Aug.  20).°"  But  it  was  not  until  the  following  spring 
(April  25,  1645)"'  that  any  of  it  came  before  the  Assembly; 
and  not  until  the  next  mid-summer  (July  7.  1645)  that  the 
debates  upon  it  in  the  Assembly  began.  Time  and  pains 
Were  lavishly  expended  on  it  as  the  work  slowly  progressed. 
By  the  middle  of  1646  the  whole  was  substantially  finished 
in  first-draft,  and  the  review  of  it  begun.  The  first  nineteen 
chapters  were  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sept. 
25^  1646.  and  the  entire  work  on  Dec,  4.  Proof  texts  from 
Scripture  were  subsequently  added,  and  the  book  supplied 
with  them  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Parliament  on  April 
29.  1 647.  Immediately  on  its  completion  the  book  was  car- 
ried to  Scotland,,  and  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1647,  ratified  by  the  Estates  of  Parliament  Feb.  7^  1649,  it 
was  constituted  the  official  creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Meanwhile  action  on  it  dragged  in  the  English  Parliament. 
It  was  not  until  June  20.  164S.  that,  curtailed  of  chapters 
XXX  and  xxxi,  on  "Church  Censures"  and  "Synods  and 
Councils",and  certain  passages  in  chapters  xx  ("of  Christian 
Liberty-  and  Liberty  of  Conscience"),  xxiii  ("of  the  Civil 
Magistrate")  and  xxiv  ("of  Marriage  and  Divorce"),  it 
was  approved  by  Parliament  and  printed  under  the  title  of 
Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion;  and  not  until  March  5, 
1660,  after  the  interval  of  the  Protectorate,  that  it  was 
declared  by  the  so-called  "Rump  Parliament"  to  be  "the 
public  Confession  of  the  Church  of  England",  only  to  pass, 
of  course,  out  of  siglit  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  was 
concerned  in  the  immediately  succeeding  Restoration. 

The  book  was  not  one,  however,  which  could  easily  be 

*■  Lightfoot,  xiii.,  p.  305 ;  Mrnvtes,  p.  Ixjucvi. 
"  BaiilJe,  ii.,  p.  266. 
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relegated  to  oblivion.  Thrust  aside  by  the  established 
Church  of  England,  it  nevertheless  had  an  important  career 
before  it  even  in  England,  where  it  became  the  creed  of  the 
Non-Conformists.  The  Independents,  at  their  Synod,  met 
in  1658  at  the  Savoy,  adopted  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  published  by  Parliament  (1648),  after  subjecting  it  to 
a  revision  which  in  no  way  affected  its  siibstance :  and  the 
Baptists,  having  still  further  revised  it  and  adjusted  it  to  fit 
their  particular  views  on  Baptism,  adopted  it  in  1677.  By 
both  of  the  bodies  it  was  transmitted  to  their  affiliated  co- 
religionists in  America,  where  it  worked  out  for  itself  an 
important  history."^  It  was  of  course  also  transmitted,  in 
its  orig'inal  form,  by  the  Scotch  church  to  the  churches,  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea,  deriving  their  tradition  from  it,  and 
thus  it  has  become  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  the  British  dependencies  and  of  America. 
In  the  latter  it  has  been  adapted  to  their  free  position  rela- 
tively to  the  state  by  means  of  certain  alterations  in  the 
relevant  chapters,  and  in  some  of  the  churches  it  has  been 
subjected  to  some  other  revisions.  It  has  thus  come  about 
that  the  Westminster  Confession  has  occupied  a  position  of 
very  wide-spread  influence.  It  has  been  issued  in  something 
like  200  editions  in  Great  Britain  and  in  about  100  more  in 
America.*^  It  was  rendered  into  German  as  early  as  1648 
(reprinted,  somewhat  modified,  in  Bockel's  Bckcnntms- 
schriffen  dcr  cvungdisch-ri'-form.  Kirchi'.  1847)  '•  ^'^"^  ''^^^ 
Latin  in  1656  (often  reprinted,  e.  g.  Niemeyer's  Collectio 
Conff,  appendix,  1840,  and  Schaflf.  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
1878) ;  and  into  Gaelic  in  1725  foften  reprinted).  More 
recently  it  has  Wtn  translated  into  Hindustani  (  1842), 
Urdu   (1848),  German   (185S).  Siamese   (1873),   Portu- 


"Cl.  WHliston  Walker.  The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congretfalion^ 
aii^ni,  New  York,  1893;  Underhilt,  Cvnfcjfions  of  Faith  in  fllustfdiiaii 
cf  the  History  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  England  in  the  17'A  Cenlury, 
London,  1S5+;  The  Preibyleriaa  and  Reformed  Review,  Philadelphia, 
1902.  vol,  xiiu,  pp.  3&1  sq. 

"Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Oct.,  1901,  pp.  616  sq. ;  Jan., 
1902,  pr-  60  sq. ;  Oct.,  1902.  pp.  551  sq. 
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gesc  (1876),  Spanish  (1880  and  again  1896-7),  Japanese 
(iSSo),  Chinese  (1881),  Arabic  (1883),  Gujurati  (1888), 
French  { r89i ).  as  well  as  into  Benga.  Persian  and  Korean 
fas  yei  in  MS.)-  It  thus  exists  to-day  in  some  seventeen 
languages'""  and  is  professed  by  perhaps  a  more  numerous 
body  than  any  other  Protestant  creed.'*" 

The  labors  of  tlie  Divines  upon  the  "fourth  part  of  uni- 
fomiity",  that  is  to  say,  in  the  preparation  of  a  Catechism 
for  the  unified  churches,  reached  a  similarly  felicitous  resiJt. 
The  Westminster  Assembly  was  eminently  an  assembly  of 
catechists.  trained  and  practiced  in  the  art.'"^  Not  only 
were  its  members  pupils  of  masters  in  this  work,  but  not 
fewer  than  a  dozen  of  themselves  had  publis-hed  Catecliisms 
whicli  were  in  wide  use  in  the  churches  (Twisse.  White, 
Gataker,  Gouge,  Wilkinson,  WiilsOn,  Walker,  Palmer, 
Cowdrey,  Sedgewick,  Byfield,  and  possibly  Newcoracn. 
Lyford,  Hedges,  Foxcroft).  A  beginning  was  made  at  a 
comparatively  early  date  towards  drawing  up  their  Cate- 
chism; but  this  labor  was  successfully  completed  only  after 
all  the  other  work  of  the  Assembly  had  been  accomplished. 
In  the  earlier  notices  of  work-  on  the  Catechism  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  references  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Directory  for  Catechising  for  the  Directory 
for  Worship  and  references  to  the  preparation  of  the  Cate- 
chism itself.  But  as  early  as  November  21,  1644.  Baillic 
speaks  of  "the  Catechise"  as  already  drawn  up;  and  on  the 
26th  of  December  following,  as  nearly  agreed  on  in  private 
in  its  first  draft.  And  we  learn  from  the  Minutes  (p,  13) 
that  on  December  2,  1644,  a  committee  was  appointed  "for 
hastening  the  Catechism",  and  that  this  committee  was 
augmented  on  Februai7  7th  following  {p.  48}.  On  Aug:ust 
5,  1645.  the  material  of  this  Catechism  was  under  debate 

*"  Ci.  Fresbyierutn  and  Reformed  Rcz'ini'.  April,  igoi.  pp.  254  sq. 

""  Cf.  the  statistics  in  the  Art.  Purilaner  and  Prgsbylerianer,  in, 
Hcrzog''.  Alsn  J,  N.  Ogilvb:  The  Presbyterian  Churches  (1897); 
Henry  Cowan;    The  Influence  of  the  Scottish  Church  on  ChristeHdam. 

"Cf.  Milchcll,  Baird  Lecliir-cs  on  Tlie  W'cilnmUter  Confftilon,  EA 
a,  p,  419,  and  the  passage  quoted  from  Heppe,  p.  81, 
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in  the  AsseniWy  itself;  and  fay  August  20  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  far  ncaripg  completion  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  "draw  up  the  whole  draught"  of  it.  Noth- 
ing, however,  came  of  this  work.  It  appears,  in  effect, 
that  ore  or  two  false  starts  were  made  upon  the  Cate- 
chism before  the  Divines  got  down  to  their  really  productive 
work  upon  it.  After  midsnmtner  of  1645  we  hear  nothing 
about  the  Catechism  for  a  year,  when,  writing  July  14, 
1646.  Baillie  tells  us  that  all  that  had  been  hitherto  accom- 
plished was  set  aside  and  a  new  beginning  made.  "We 
made,  long  agoe".  he  writes,  "a  prettie  progress  in  the 
Catechise;  but  falling  on  rubbes  and  long  debates,  it  was 
laid  aside  till  the  Confession  wes  ended,  with  resolution  to 
have  no  matter  in  it  but  what  wes  expressed  in  the  Confes- 
sion, which  should  not  be  debated  over  againe  in  the  Cate- 
chise." 

Accordingly,  the  Confession  being  now  finished  and  in 
process  of  review,  the  new  Catechism"'*  was  taken  up 
(September  11),  and  from  September  14.  1646,  to  January 
4,  1647,  was  rapidly  passed  through  the  Assembly  up  to 
the  fjuestinns  which  dealt  with  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
This,  however,  was  only  another  false  start.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work,  the  Assembly  became  convinced  that 
it  was  attempting:  an  impossible  feat;  as  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners express  it,'"^  it  was  essaying  "to  dress  np  milk 
and  meat  both  in  one  dish".  It  therefore  again  called  a 
halt  and  "reconiitted  the  work,  that  tuo  fonnes  of  Cate- 
chisme  mav  be  prepared,  one  more  exact  and  comprcheniiive. 
another  more  easie  and  short  for  new  beginners".*""  Re^ 
commencing  on  this  new  basis,  the  "Larger  Catechism" 


""An  order  from  the  Commons  to  hapten  the  Catechism  had  come  in 
on  Jtily  22.  16^. 

"•  Writing  (o  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly.  See  the 
published  records  of  the  Coniniission,  i,  p.  187. 

^ Do.:  I'f.  Minulei  for  Jan.  14.  where  the  order  for  preparing  the  (rc'O 
Catechisms  is  noted  and  it  is  adtled  thai  in  the  preparation  of  ihcm, 
eye  is  to  be  had  "to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  matter  of  jhc 
Catechism  already  begun".  Cf.  also  Gillespie's  account  in  his  speech  in 
ihc  General  Assembly.  August.  1647  fBaillic's  Letters,  iii.,  p,  472), 
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periods,  but  also  by  the  obvious  independence  of  the  West' 
mijister  Divines  in  giving  fonn  to  their  catechetical  formu- 
laries, and  their  express  detenninalion  to  derive  the  mate- 
rials for  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  own  Confession 
of  Faith.  The  contents  of  the  first  Catechism  taken  in  hand 
by  them — the  Catechism  of  1644-1645  —  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  us.  We  may  infer,  however,  from  the 
meagre  details  which  have  found  record,  that  it  was  proba- 
bly based  On  the  Catechism  of  Herbert  Palmer,  published 
in  1640  under  the  title  of  An  Endeavour  of  Making  Chris- 
tian Religion  Easie  (5th  ed..  1645).  The  matter  of  the 
second  Catechism  prepared  by  the  Assembly- — that  of  the 
autumn  of  1646 — is  preserved  for  us  in  the  Minutes,  so  far 
as  it  was  debated  and  passed  by  the  Assembly. ""^  It  pro- 
fessedly derives^  its  material  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith,  but  as  it  covers  in  large 
part  ground  not  gone  over  in  the  Confession,  much  of  its 
material  must  have  an  independent  origin.  Palmer's  Cate- 
chism still  seems  to  underlie  it,  but  supplies  no  material  for 
its  exposition  of  the  Commandments;  and  the  influence  of 
the  manuals  of  Usher  seems  discernible.  Much  the  same 
must  be  said  of  the  sovirces  of  the  Catechisms  which  the 
Assembly  completed,  "Larger"  and  "Shorter".  The  doc- 
trinal portion  of  the  "LargCT  Catechi&m"  is  very  much  a 
catechetical  recension  of  the  Assembly's  Confession  of 
Faith;  while  in  its  ethical  portion  (its  exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments)  it  seems  to  derive  most  from  Usher's  Horfjf 
of  Divinity  and  Kicholl's  and  Ball's  Cafcchistns;  and  in  its 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  go  back  ultimately 
through  intermediary  manuals  to  William  Perkins'  treatise 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  "Shorter  Catechism"  is  so 
original  and  individual  in  its  form,  that  the  question  of  its 
sources  Seems  insoluble,  if  not  impertinent.  It  in  the  main 
follows  the  outline  of  the  "Larger  Catechism" ;  but  in  its 


""It  bas  been   exiracied   and  printed  In   consecutive   form  by  W. 
Carruthers  in  his  The  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Weslminsler  Divmes, 
.    with  Historical  Actaunt  and  Bibiiography  (London,  1897). 
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motfes  of  sfaiemcnt  it  now  and  again  varies  from  it  and  in 
50»ne  of  tfi«e  variations  re\erts  to  the  Catechism  of  the 
airtumn  of  1646.     In  their  striking  opening  questions  both 
Catechisms  go  back  ultimalciy  to  the  model  introduced  bv 
Calvin,  possibly  but  certainly  not  probably  through  th«  inter- 
mediation of  Leo  Judae.  '*'     Perhaps  of  all  earlier  Catechisms 
the  little  manual  of  Ezckicl  Rt^jers  most  closely  rcsenjWes 
the  "Shorter  Catechism"  in  its  general  plan  and  order;  but 
there  is  little  detailed  resemblance  between  the  Jwo.     After 
all  said,  the  "Shorter  Catechism"  is  a  new  creation,  and 
must  be  considered  in  structure  and  contents  alike  the  con- 
trilmtion  to  the  catechetical  art  of  the  Westminster  Di%ines 
themselves.     N'o  other  Catechism  can  be  compared  with  it 
in  its  concise,  ner\-ous.  terse  exactitude  of  definition,  or  in 
its  severely  logical  elaboration;  and  it  gains  these  admirable 
qualities  at  no  expense  to  its  freshness  or  fer\'Or,  though 
perhaps  it  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  marked  b>-  childlike 
simplicity.     Although  set  forth  as  "milk  for  babes"  and 
designed  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  "Larger  Catechism" 
as  an  "easic  and  short"  manual  of  religion  "for  new  be- 
ginners", it  is  nevertheless  governed  by  the  principle  (as 
one  of  its  authors — Seaman — phrased  it),  "that  the  great- 
est care  should  be  taken  to  frame  the  answer  not  according 
to  the  model  of  the  knowledge  the  child  hath,  but  according 
to  that  the  child  ought  to  have".     Its  peculiarity,  in  contrast 
with    the    "Larger   Catechism"    (and   the    Confession   of 
Faith),  is  the  strictness  with  which  iti;  contents  are  confined 
to  the  very  quinlessense  of  religion  and  morals,  to  the 
positive  truths  and  facts  which  must  l>e  known  for  their 
own  behoof  by  all  who  would  fain  be  instructed  in  right 
belief  and  practice.'"*     All  purely  historical  matter,  and 

*"  Leo  Judae:  "Q.  Die.  sodes,  ad  quem  finem  homo  creatus  est? 
R.  Ul  opiiini  rnAximi  ac  sapiMitls^imi  Dei  Creatoris  Tnajestatem  ac 
iKHlKairm  aKiio  sea  mils,  tandemiiue  illo  aelcrnum  fruamur." 

•"Accordingly  the  course  of  salvation  glotie  is  traced  in  questions 
20-,lft  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  career  cr  end  of  those  iml 
clecTed  to  everlasting  life.  The  theory  is  that  the  caTechumen  is  inter- 
ested, or  ought  ID  be,  excltisivcly  in  what  has  been  done  for  hira  and 
what  he  is  in  expect     This  is  the  account  to  give  of  the  fact  which 
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much  more,  all  controversial  matter — everything  which  can 
minister  merely  to  curiosity,  however  chastened — is  rigidly 
excluded.  Only  that  is  given  which,  In  the  judgment  of  its 
framers,  is  directly  required  for  the  Christian's  instnictton 
in  what  he  is  to  believe  concerning  God  and  what  God 
requires  of  him.  It  is  a  pure  manual  of  personal  religion 
and  practical  morality. 

To  whom  among  tlie  Westminster  Divines  we  more  espe- 
cially owe  these  Catechetical  manuals. — and  particularly  the 
"Shorter  Catechism",' — we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  draw  out  from  the  records  of  the 
Assembly  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committees  to 
which  the  preparation  o£  the  materials  for  them  was  en- 
trusted. But  this  seems  to  carry  us  a  very  little  way  into 
the  prohlcm.  On  the  whole,  Herbert  Palmer,  who  bore  the 
reputation,  as  Baillie  tells  us,  of  being-  "the  best  catechist 
in  England",  appears  to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Assembly  in  all  matters  concerned  with  catechctics:  and 
he  apparently  served  on  all  important  committees  busied 
with  the  Catechisms  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred,  how- 
ever, (Aug.  IT,,  1647)  before  the  "Shorter  Catechism" 
seems  to  have  been  seriously  taken  in  hand.  We  have  no 
direct  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  authorship  of  this 
Catechism,  only  the  first — evidently  a  purely  preliminary — 
report  upon  which  he  was  privileged  to  be  the  medium  of 
making,  and  the  contents  of  which  certainly  show  much  less 
resemblance  to  those  of  his  own  manual  than  there  is  reason 
to  believe  was  exhibited  by  the  earliest  Catechism  under- 
taken  by  the  Assembly.  There  is  still  less  reason,  of  course, 
to  connect  with  its  composition  the  name  of  Dr,  John  Wal- 
lis.  Palmer's  pupil  and  friend,  who  attended  the  committee 
charged  with  its  review  as  its  secretary   (from   N'ov.  9, 


seems  strange  to  some  (see  Mitchell.  Baird  Lectures,  p,  450)  thai  tliere 
is  no  reference  here  to  the  future  retribution  of  the  lost.  This  is  only 
a  portion  o£  a  larger  (act,  The  Calechism  proceeds  on  the  presumplion 
that  Ihe  catechumen  is  a  child  of  God  and  gives  only  whai  the  child  of 
God  needs  lo  know  of  the  dealings  of  Gnd  with  him  and  th«  duties  he 
owes  to  God. 
85 
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1647).  ^^^  whose  mathematical  genius  has  been  thong-ht 
to  express  itself  in  the  clear  and  logical  definitions  which 
characterize  the  document.     Dr.  Wallis'  close  connection 
with  the  "Short«r  Catechism",  in  the  minds  of  the  contem- 
porary and  following  generations,  appears  to  be  mainly  due 
to  the  publication  by  him  at  once  on  its  appearance  (1648) 
of  an  edition  of  it  broken,  up  into  subordinate  questions 
according:  to  the  model  of  the  treatise  of  his  friend  and 
patron.  Palmer.    Still  less  have  we  evidence  to  connect  the 
Scotch  commissioners  directly  with  the  composition  of  the 
"Shorter  Catechism",     The  record  may  give  us  reason  to 
infer  that  the  earliest  Catechism  undertaken  by  the  Assem- 
bly may  have  been   in   the    first    instance   drafted  by   the 
Scots, ^"^    But  we  lack  even  such  faint  suggestions  in  the 
case  of  the  Catechisms  which  were  ultimately  prepared. 
Indeed,  these  Catechisms,  and  especially  the  "Shorter",  arc 
precisely  the  portion  of  the  Assembly's  constructive  work, 
in  the   composition    of   which   the    Scotch    Commissioners 
appear  to  have  had  the  least  prominent  part.     Henderson 
had  died  before  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  finished;  Bail- 
lie  left  imniedrately  after  its  completion;  Gillespie  in  the 
midst  of  the  work  on  the  "Larger  Catechism";  while  Ruth- 
erford, who  alone  remained  until  the  "Shorter  Catechism" 
was  under  way,  judged  that  his  presence  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  "Larger  Catechism"  justified  the  declaration  that 
the  Scots  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  "the 
4  things  mentioned  in  the  Covenant",""  which  is  as  much  as 

*"  How  far  (his  first  draft  may  be  represented  by  The  Nev}  Cattehism 
(tccfrdiig  !<•  Ikf  jormi  of  Ike  Church  o/  Scotland,  published  by  the 
Scots  in  1644  (reprinted  in  Mitchell's  Catechisms  of  ikt  Second  Rrfor- 
mation,  1886)  we  have  no  means  of  determining:  but  there  is  reason 
tu  believe  ibat  if  this  documenl  was  prepared  by  the  Scots  as  a  draft 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  much  deparled  from  in 
the  Assembly's  work,  which  scenic  rather  to  have  taken  its  start  from 
Palmer's  Catechism. 

^  Mitiutti,  Oct.  15,  1647.  Before  he  actually  took  his  leave  (Nov.  9), 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  ran  rapidly  forward,  was  on  the  point  ot 
completion.  See  the  Minutes  for  Nov.  8,  when  the  Commandmenls, 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  were  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  Catechism. 
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to  say  that  he  looked  upon  the  completion  of  the  "Shorter 
Catechism"  as  largely  a  matter  of  routine  work  unessential 
to  the  main  task  of  the  Assembly."'  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  tliat  the  Scots  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "Shorter  Catechism".  We  do  not  know  how 
fully  its  text  had  heen  worked  out  before  any  of  it  was 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  or  how  hard  it  rested  on 
previous  work  done  in  comtnittee  or  in  the  Assembly,  or  to 
whom  the  first  essays  in  its  composition  were  due.  Of 
course,  the  Scots  serv^ed  with  all  committees  up  to  the 
moment  of  their  departure,  and  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  framing  of  the  drafts  of  documents  with  which 
we  have  no  explicit  evidence  to  connect  their  names.  But 
they  appear  to  have  had  less  to  do  with  giving  the  Cate- 
chisms their  final  form  than  was  the  case  with  the  other 
documents  prepared  by  the  Divines  for  the  use  of  the 
united  churches.  The  Catechisms  come  to  us  preeminently 
a.s  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  and  we  are  without  data  to 
enable  us  to  point  to  any  individual  or  individuals  to  whom 
we  can  confidently  assign  their  characteristic  features. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Catechisms,  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  under  the  engagement  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  done.  The  Scots,  as  we  have  seen,  caused 
a  minute  to  this  effect  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
Assembly  (October  15.  1647),  reciting  that  some  of  them 
had  given  assistance  to  the  Divines  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  labors  looking  to  uniformity.  And  on  the  return 
to  Scotland  of  Rutherford,  the  last  of  the  Scots  to  leave 
London,  the  Commission  of   the  General  Assembly  dis- 


""  It  would  seem  that  the  Shorter  Catecliisni  was  not  seriously  taken 
in  hand  until  October  19.  i6i7.  and  that  as  late  as  Sept.  29,  1647,  it  could 
still  seem  cioubtfiil  in  ScOll.ind  whether  the  Divines  would  not  content 
themselves  wiih  ihc  Larger  Catechism.  On  that  date  [tie  Commission 
at  Edinburgh,  <"ictiiig  en  the  assumption  that  there  might  be  no  Shorter 
Catechism  prepared  by  the  Divines,  appointed  s,  eonimitlce  of  its  own 
to  draw  up  a  primaf)'  C.tlechism  for  use  in  Scotland.  (See  Records  of 
ike  Cirmmissiotis  of  ilic  Cencral  /Isiieniblies,  etc..  edited  hy  Mitchell  and 
Christie.  I.,  p.  306.)  The  Assembly  ol  Divines  was  already  disiniegrat- 
ing  and  it  was  hard  to  get  together  a  quorum. 
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patched  3  letter  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  (November  26. 
1647)- — *^  whom  it  joins  in  the  address  "the  Minbters 
of  London,  and  all  the  other  well-affecied  brethren  of  ihe 
Ministrte  of  England" — which  accurately  reflects  the  state 
of  affairs  relatively  to  the  work  of  the  Divines  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1647.  In  this  letter  the  Scots  express  their  unwav- 
ering purpose  to  abide  by  the  Covenant  they  had  sworn,  and 
exhort  their  English  brethren  to  do  the  same,  noting  at  the 
same  time  the  difficulties  they  saw  besetting  the  way.  and 
recommending  in  view  of  them  diligence  in  the  fear  of  God- 
In  pursuance  of  its  covenant  engagement,  the  letter  goes  on 
to  declare,  the  Scottish  Church  had  approved  and  ratified 
the  Directory  for  IVorship  "being  about  tuo  yeares  agoe 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assemblies  and  Parliaments  of  both 
kingdomes".  and  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  Church  Govern- 
ment — that  is,  the  Propositions  for  Church  Government  of 
1644 — "agreed  upon  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Assemblie 
of  Divines" ;  and  had  also  approved  the  Confession  of 
Faiih  "as  soimd  and  orthodox  for  the  matter,  and  agreed 
unto  on  their  part,  that  it  be  a  part  of  the  Uniformit)-,  and 
a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  three 
kingdomes" ;  while  it  purposed  to  consider  and  expectecJ 
to  approve  the  Directory  of  Church  Got'ernment,  the  Cate- 
chism and  the  new  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  at  the  next 
Assembly,  to  meet  in  the  summer  of  1648.  From  this  state- 
ment we  perceive  how  far  Scotland  had  outrun  England  in 
fulfilling  the  terms  of  their  mutual  engagement,  and  how 
uneasy  the  northern  kingdom  was  Ijecoming  over  the  ever 
growing  prospect  that  they  woTiId  never  be  fully  met  in 
England.  Meanwhile  all  the  work  of  the  Divines  for  uni- 
formity was  done;  there  remained  only  the  completion  of 
the  proof-texts  for  the  Catechisms,  with  the  completion  of 
which  their  entire  function,  as  enlarged  and  given  interna- 
tional significance  by  the  provisions  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  was  performed.  We  find  the  Assembly, 
therefore,  on  the  day  on  which  Rutherford  took  his  leave 
of  it.  appointing  a  committee  "to  consider  of  what  is  fit 
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to  be  done  when  the  Catechism  is  finished"  (November  9, 
1647).  ^°^  ^  time  the  Assembly  tunied  back  to  the  contro- 
versies of  the  great  days  of  its  past,  with  the  Independents 
and  the  Erastians;  to  its  responses  to  the  fus  divinum 
queries;'"  and  especially  to  its  answers  to  the  reasons  of  the 
Dissenting  brethren  against  the  Presbyterian  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  it  now  prepared  for  puhhcation  (164S,  and 
Eigain  1652).  It  had  ceased  to  have  any  further  function. 
■  .however,  than  that  of  a  standing  advisory  board  to  Parlia- 
ment; and  as  the  significance  of  Parhament  decreased 
("Pride's  jnirge",  December  6,  1648,  was  the  precursor  of 
the  end,  which  came  in  1653)  its  own  importance  necessprily 
fell  with  it.  It  became  increasingly  difficult  to  get  a  quonun 
together;  and  its  work  dwindled  into  the  mere  task  of  an 
CNamioing  committee  for  vacant  charges,  until  it  passed  out 
of  existence  with  the  Parliament  from  which  it  derived  its 
being. 

What  the  Divines  could  do  for  the  institution  of  the  pro- 
posed uniformity  of  religion  in  the  three  kingdoms,  we  see, 
then,  had  been  done  and  well  done,  by  the  beginning  of 
1648.  The  institution  of  uniformity  on  the  basis  formu- 
lated by  them  did  not  lie  within  their  powers.  That  was  a 
matter  of  treaty  engagement  between  the  two  nations.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Scotch  were  in  no  way  backward  in  the 
fulfilttient  of  their  part  of  the  engagement.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  for  England.  The  political  situation  was  very 
different  at  the  opening  of  1648  from  what  it  had  been  in 
midsummer  of  1643  ;  and  Parliament  was  now  perhaps  little 
inclined,  and,  to  do  it  justice,  was  certainly  little  able,  to 
carry  out  all  it  had  felt  constrained  to  promise  five  years 
before.'*"    The  rise  of  Independency  to  political  power  and 


"These  queries  had  been  laid  aside  "till  the  Confession  and  Cate- 
chise were  ended"  (BailHe,  Leiie's,  ii.,  pp.  ,178,  ^l88),  icy  thai  ii>  fitum 
to  (hem  at  ihis  point  was  nnly  in  cnrry  nni  a  Inrjg-tleleririiiiri!  pI.Ti. 

""What  was  done  by  ParliaTnetit,  however,  was  not  littk,  Ihottgh  it 
was  done  slowly  and  proved  not  lasting.  This  is  how  it  is  sketched  by 
a  not  very  friendly  hand:  '"Tlic  years  1640-60  witnessed  thL-  most 
complete  ajid  dr^'sti';  revolution  uhi?li  i!ie  Church  dl  England  has  ever 
undergone.    Its  whole  simcture  was  ruthlessly  deraolished — Episcopacy, 
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the  usurpation  of  the  anny  were  the  supersession  of  the 

Covenant  and  all  its  solemn  obligations:  and  after  the 
usuroation  came  ultimately,  not  the  restoration  of  Parlia' 
mentary  govenrment  and  Presb\imanism.  but  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  and  prelacy.  The  dream  of  an  enforced 
uniformiu^  of  religion  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  a  Presby- 
terian basis,  under  the  inspiration  of  which  the  Divines  had 
done  their  constructive  work,  had  vanished:  and  so  far  as 
the  succcsiful  issue  of  their  labors  depended  on  alliance 
with  a  friendly  state,  their  work,  as  regards  England  at 
least,  had  failed.  But  this  alliance  was  not  the  strength  of 
the  Assembly,  but  its  weakness.  Its  work  was  not  in  char- 
acter political,  but  religious;  and  its  product  needed  no  im- 
position by  the  civil  power  to  give  it  vitality.  Whatever 
real  authority  the  formularies  it  had  framed  possessed, 
was  inherent  in  them  as  sound  presentations  of  truth,  not 
derived  from  extraneous  sources.  And  by  the  inherent 
power  of  their  truth  they  have  held  sway  and  won  a  way 
for  themselves  to  the  real  triumph  of  the  voluntary  adhesion 

the  Spiritual  Courts.  Deans  and  Chapters.  Convocaiion.  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Thirty-Nine  .A,rticl-*?,  and  th*  Psalter;  tht  landl 
r>f  the  Bishops  and  cf  the  Deans  and  Chapters  were  sold,  and  the  Cathe- 
drah  were  purified  or  tlefiled.  On  tiie  clean-swept  ground  an  entirely 
ncvcl  Church  system  was  erected.  In  place  of  Episcopal  Chardi 
Government  a  Presbyterian  orsanuation  was  inirorhiced.  and  a  Prosby- 
lerian  system  of  fvrdininion.  For  the  Spiritual  Courts  were  subsiicuied 
Presbyterian  Assemblies  (Parochial.  Oassical  and  Pro-vindal),  accins 
with  a  very  real  censorial  jun'sdiction,  bul  in  final  subordination  to  a 
parlianicittary  c'?mniittee  siltinig  at  Westminster.  Instead  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  llie  Confession  of  Failii  was  introduced,  and  llie  Directory 
in  place  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Nfw  Ca'cchisms  and  a  ncw 
melrtcal  version  were  prepared,  a  parocliial  survey  of  the  whole 
country  was  carried  out.  and  extensive  reorganisation  of  parishes 
cfTccred.  Finally,  the  equivalcni  nt  a  modern  ecclesiasiical  commission 
(or  let  us  say  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Scheme)  was  invented,  a  hody 
of  trustees  wns  endQwi:d  with  confidersble  revenues  for  the  purpose 
of  auBiufnllnE  poor  livings,  and  for  years  the  work  of  this  ecclesiastical 
charitj*  ard  refTganizalion  scheme  was  enrnesily  pursued.  There  is 
hardly  a  parallel  in  history  to  such  a  constitutional  revolution  as  this." 
.  .  .  (W.  A.  Shriw,  .'I  Jiistory  nf  the  Enciiish  Chui-ck  during  .  ,  . 
164Q-1660,  I.,  pp.  vii.'viii,). 
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of  multitudes  of  Christian  men.  It  is  honor  enough  for 
the  Westminster  Assembly  that  it  has  provided  this  multi- 
tude of  voluntary  adherents  with  a  practicable  platform  of 
representative  government  on  Scriptural  lines,  and  a  sober 
and  sane  directory  of  worship  eminently  spiritual  in  tone; 
and  above  all,  with  the  culminating  Reformed  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  a  Catechism  preeminent  for  the  exactness  of 
its,  definitions  of  faith  and  the  faithfulness  of  its  ethical 
precepts. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


BEYOND  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


The  intelligrnC  reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  title  of 
this  paper  is  taken  from  Nietzsche's  Jenseits  von  Gut  und 
Bote,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  English  dress,'  and, 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  problem  of  good  aiuti 
evil,  but  rather  to  use  this  heading  as  a  point  of  departure^ 
for  some  observations  in  regard  to  the  author  of  Beyond. 
Good  and  EvU.  The  attempt  to  add  stiU  another  to  the 
many  interpretations  of  that  bizarre  and  irritating  genius. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  needs  no  apologj'.  The  teacher  o£ 
Beyond-man  has  now  become  a  problem  Hke  Hegel,  or,  let 
us  say,  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is  both  widely 
read  and  much  misunderstood.  Whether  he  is  really  worth 
reading,  is  a  question  I  do  not  raise;  and  it  is  only  because 
I  do  not  know  just  how  widely  he  is  read  that  I  pocket  both 
pride  and  shame  and  venture  to  offer  to  readers  of  this 
Review  anything  so  'popular'  as  the  purely  descriptive  part 
of  this  paper.  I  desire  to  add  \yy  way  of  farther  explana- 
tion tliat  the  article  is  mainly  expository,  not  critical,  and 
that  in  writing  it  in  the  first  instance  for  another  public  I 
was  guided  by  Huxley's  maxim  for  popular  lecturing  and 
presupposed  nothing  but  total  ignorance. 

Prof.  Sorley's  happy  reference  to  Nietzsche-  as  "the 
enfant  terrible  of  modern  thought",  is  the  best  characteriza- 
tion of  him  I  know.  He  makes  ill-timed  and  shocking  re- 
marks,  he  has  no  reverence  for  etiquette  and  convention,- he 
makes  awkward  enquiries  and  asks  embarrasing  questions. 
He  will  touch  the  ark  without  fear,  and  without  reverence 
penetrate  into  the  holy  of  holies.     He  will  not  be  repressed 


'  Beyond  Coed  and  Ev^.  Prelude  lo  o  Philosofhy  of  Iht  Fi(l»rr. 
By  Friedrich  Nietisctic.  Authorized  translation  by  Helen  Zimmern. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907. 

*  Recent  Ttudtncies  in  Ethict,  p.  3a. 
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or  silenced  and  the  only  hope  is  to  deal  with  him  patiently 
and  seriously  and  show  where  his  strang'e  vagaries  would 
lead.  If  the  metaphor  here  goes  soniewhal  lame,  the 
fault  is  mine  for  over-working  it.  One  must  not  expect  a 
metaphor  to  run  on  all  fours.  Even  the  rea!  enfant  terrible, 
however,  must  in  the  first  place  be  understood,  and  not 
ignored  or  refuted.  Nietzsche  himself  says.;  "one  refutes 
a  thing  by  laying  it  respectfully  on  ice — it  is  just  so  that  one 
refutes  theologians  also".  But  one  cannot  refute  Nietzsche 
by  laying  him  respectfully  on  ice.  Orthodox  theologians 
might  be  tempted  to  give  the  retort  courteous  that  there  ts 
at  all  events  no  ice  where  Nietzsche  now  is;  but  apart  from 
that,  he  has  far  too  nmch  vitahty  to  freeze  to  death. 
Though  the  comparison  is  a  compliment  which  Nietzsche 
does  not  desen.'e,  he  is  in  more  respects  than  one  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Hobbes,  about  whom  Warburton 
wrote  in  1741 :  "the  press  sweat  with  controversy ;  and  every 
young  Churchman  militant  would  needs  try  his  arms  in 
thundering  upon  Hobbes's  steel-cap". 

Nor  can  one  refute  Nietzsche,  or  even  insult  hira,  by 
catting  Iijm  hard  names.  That  is  too  often  liis  own  method 
of  argument ;  hut  it  is  no  use  to  call  a  man  a  liar  if  he  only 
smilingly  admits  the  imputation.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
judge  Nietzsche's  morality  by  the  traditional  standards  and 
condemn  it.  Butthisisastinnccessary  and  inconclusive  as  it 
is  easy.  He  calls  himself  'anti-Christian',  'atheist'  and  'im- 
moralist.'  and  one  need  not  waste  breath  in  calling  him 
names  which  he  takes  as  compliments.  It  is  his  primary 
purpose  to  put  in  question  the  worth  of  the  \zry  standards 
according  to  which  his  morality  is  condemned.  TJiat  is  his 
real  significance. 

In  his  life-time  Nietzsche  was  ignored  by  the  many, 
disdained  by  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with  his  writings, 
deserted  by  one  after  arlflther  of  his  intimate  associates. 
While  lamenting  the  coldness  of  the  public  and  the  apos- 
■  tasy  of  his  friends,  he  always  asserted  that  he  wrote  for 
posterity.     "It  is  only  the  day  after  to-morrow  that  be- 
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ioags  lo  me.  Some  are  bom  postfamnously.  .  .  Tliis  book 
belongs  to  the  select  few  .  ,  .  of  what  accoont  are  tbe 
rfst? — The  rest  are  merdy  mankind"-  Thas  be  writes  in 
tbe  Preface  to  Tht  ^Htichrift;  aad  now  the  'sdect  £ew' 
have  grown  into  the  many,  tbe  caitaHte.  whcnn  he  scorns. 
'Europe's  Flatland'.  where  he  says  he  was  least  read  and 
least  wished  to  be  read,  has  recently  added  to  the  two  stan- 
dard edittorjs  formerly  published,  a  complete  pocket  edition 
of  his  worics  in  chronological  order.*  and  five  of  the  eleven 
volumes  of  the  authorized  English  ajid  .\merican  editjoos 
have  already  been  pubUshed,  Nietzsche  has  been  called 
'the  man  of  the  day',  and  on  tbe  one  hand  the  spread  of  his 
cull  has  been  lamented  aS  the  e^'il  sign  of  a  materialistic 
age,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  has  been  welcomed  as 
the  original  teacher  of  a  new  moral  tdeaL  He  has  been 
called  Der  ModephUosoph  der  Zrit;  and  while  this  is 
perhaps  a  doubtful  compliment,  it  is  at  least  ample  evidence 
of  his  popularity  when  this  phrase  is  used  b)'  such  a  com- 
petent witness  as  Riehl,  who  sa)*?  that  Nietzsche  is  to-day 
the  most  widely  read  of  serious  writers.*  In  a  recent 
re\'icw  of  'Contemporary  Philosophy  in  Germany',  Prof. 
Oscar  Ewald  says  that  "the  traces  of  Nietzsche's  influence 
on  our  modem  thought  are  deeper  than  those  of  any 
other  thinker"."  Before  hts  death,  in  1900,  a  few  articles 
atwiit  him  had  been  written  by  competent  hands.*  and 
Riehl  and  Lichtenberger  had  published  their  excellent  mono- 
graphs, but  very  little  of  the  mass  of  Nietzsche-Iitera-ture 
had  been  contributed  by  serious  students  of  philosophy ; 
and  while  I  do  not  profess  to  be  well-read  in  this  litera- 
ture I  have  examined  enough  of  it  to  venture  the  asscr- 


*  Ni€tatcht's  Werke:  Tascktn-Atugabe.  Leipzig,  G.  C.  Naumann's 
Vcrlag.    1906.    10  Bandfl. 

'Friedrith  Nietitcht,  Dct  Kiin^ttler  und  der  Denier.*    1898,  p.  14. 

'  The  Philosophical  Rn'iew,  May,  1907. 

*Thc  b«i  I  have  ■seen  are  von  Harimann's  essay  ciititl«l  yirUsche't 
'nette  Moral',  published  in  Ethiuite  Studien,  1S98,  and  Prof,  Seth 
Pringk-Patliscn's  admirable  article  in  Th^  CoHlem/iarary  Jtmiftr, 
Majr.  i8g8. 
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tion  that  Ihree-fourths  of  it  is  worthless.  Now.  how- 
ever, we  have  careful  stutlies  of  Nietzsche  by  such  com- 
petent interpreters  as  {among  others)  Ricliter.'  Fouillee.* 
Vaihing-er."  Simmel,'"  Dolson."  and  Drews.'-  Nietzsclie 
is  much  in  evidence  in  the  philosophical  periodicals,'^  and 
his  name  falls  from  the  Ifps  of  professed  philosophers  as 
well  as  litterateurs.  He  has  found  a  place  in  Falckenberg's 
and  Ueberweg-Heinze's  histories  of  philosophy  and  tn  the 
last  edition  of  Eucken's  Leb^nsanschauungcn  der  grossen 
Denkcr,  and  his  teaching  has  been  expounded  from  the  pro- 
fessorial chair. 

Now  both  of  these  facts— to  wit,  that  Nietzsche  first  be- 
came a  la  mode  with  'the  people'  and  only  after  some  lapse 
of  time  came  into  his  own  as  not  beneath  the  notice  of  com- 
petent students  of  philosophy— admit,  I  think,  of  ready  ex- 
planation, III  the  first  place,  the  public  in  default  of  any 
better  standard,  and  before  time  has  had  a  chance  to  deter- 
mine values,  is  rather  apt  to  take  new  issues  at  the  price  fixed 
by  somebody's  ipse  dixit;  and  Nietzsche  set  a  high  value 
upon  his  own  wares.  In  one  thing  he  remained  true  to  his 
master  Schopenhauer — he  displayed  no  mock-modesty.  He 
regarded  himself  as  a  European  event,  like  Hegel  and 
Goethe.  He  vilified  Socrates,  Plato,  Kant,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Gentians,  the  Jews,  the  Eng^lish,  Christianity;  in 
short  almost  everything  except  the  Renaissance,  Napoleon. 
Goethe  and  Heine.  He  never  failed  to  run  counter  to  all 
traditional  opinion  and  to  make  his  own  unproved  assertions 
with  an  air  of  infallibility.     How  could  one  refrain  from 

^  Frifdnch  Niefesche.  Sein  Lchcn  un4  stin  iVerk.     1903, 
* Nietssche  et  I'lmmvraiiivie^    i(>a2. 
'Niitsfehe  aii  philoicj'h.    1902, 
"Schiipenhaufr  nnd  Nictssehc,    1907. 
"^Tkf  Fhiliisofliy  of  FficdrUh  Nietzsche.    1901, 
^ Nielesche's  Phihsofhle.    igo^ 

"  Tke  International  Journal  o{  Ethics  and  The  Contemporary  Review 
fof  April  COitie  lo  my  table  as  I  Write.  The  former  fias  tWO  irticles, 
and  the  latter  one,  dealing  with  Nietzsche.  The  latest  contribution  to 
Nietzsche-literature  in  book  form  <  The  Phihs&phy  of  Friedrich  Niets- 
jcbi,  by  Henry  L.  Mencken,  1908)   Is  altogether  worthless. 
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curiosity  concerning  an  author  who  announces  himself  thus : 
"People  often  ask  me  why  in  the  world  I  write  in  German: 
I  was  nowhere  Jess  read  than  in  my  own  countrv-.  Btit 
wliQ  knows  after  all  if  I  even  want  to  be  read  at  present?- — 
To  create  things  on  which  time  vainly  tries  its  teeth;  as 
regards  form,  as  regards  substance,  to  make  an  effort  after 
a  little  immortality.  I  was  never  yet  modest  enough  to  re- 
quire less  of  myself.  Aphorism  and  the  sentence,  in  which 
I,  as  the  foremost  among  the  Germans,  am  master,  are  the 
forms  of  ■"eternity" ;  my  ambition  is  to  say  in  ten  sentences 
what  ever^'one  else  says  in  a  book, — what  everyone  else  does 
net  say  in  a  book.  ....  I  have  given  to  tnankind 
the  profounde5t  book  it  possesses,  my  Zarathustra:  I  shall 
shortly  give  it  tlie  most  independent  one".'*  "I  have  given 
to  the  Germans  the  profoundest  books  they  at  all  possess — a 
sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  understand  a  word  of 
them."''  "My  'Genealogy  of  Morals*  furnished  the  first 
information  concerning  the  contrast  Iwtween  'noble  mor- 
ality" and  'Christian  morality';  there  is  perhaps  no  more  de- 
cisive modification  of  thought  in  t!ie  histor>'  of  religious 
and  moral  knowledge.  That  book,  my  touchstone  for  what 
belongs  to  me,  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  accessible  only  to 
the  most  elevated  and  the  most  rigorous  minds ;  others  have 
not  got  ears  for  it"^"  In  February-  1888.  he  wrote  to  von 
Seydlitz :  "It  is  not  impossible  that  I  am  the  first  philosopher 
of  the  age — perhaps  even  something  more — something  de- 
cisive and  fatal,  standing  between  two  milleniums."  Nietz- 
sche, then,  proclaims  himself  as  a  European  event,  a  'free- 
spirit*  writing  for  free-Spirits,  a  revolutionising  genius,  a 
setter-up  of  new  tables  of  values,  the  teacher  of  a  new 
morality,  a  new  religion,  a  thinker  with  a  profundity,  a 
gaiety,  a  seriousness,  and  a  mastery  of  style  hitherto  un- 
known ;  and — the  innocent  public  have  taken  him  at  hts  own 
valuation. 


"  Thf  Twilight  of  the  IdoU,  pp.  217.21s, 
"  The  Caic  oj  IViigncr.    Second  Postscript. 
'*Ibid.    Note  to  the  Epilogue. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Neitzsche  really  plays  with  great 
probJenis,  problems  of  music,  of  culture,  of  psychology,  of 
,  morals  and  art  and  religion.  If  he  does,  not  work  seriously, 
cautioLisly,  thoroughly,  he  at  least  toys  with  great  and 
perennially  interesting;  issues.  The  fact  that  he  is  unsyste- 
matic and  non-sequacious  is  a  point  in  his  favor.  It  is  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  begin  or  leave  off  reading  wherever 
fancy  chooses.  The  general  reader  does  not  wish  a  system, 
does  not  wish  hard  consecutive  thinking,  cares  nothing 
about  the  logical  development  of  a  thesis;  it  is  much  easier 
to  memorize  aphorisms  and  to  appropriate  obiter  dicta,  the 
striking  novelty  of  which  is  largely  due  to  ignorance. 
Nietzsche  skips  about  in  the  world  of  great  philosophical 
ideas;  but  he  eschews  the  phraseology  of  the  schools,  he  is 
guiltless  of  philosophic  calm  and  method;  he  employs  a  vo- 
cabulary which  is  in  part  the  language  of  common  life  and 
in  part  of  his  own  invention,  but  which  soon  becomes  intelli- 
gible enough  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  enthusiastic  neo- 
phyte. His  sentences  stick  in  the  memory:  "Nothing  is 
more  compromising  than  a  thought".  "Nothing  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  passion".  "Man  does  not  strive  after  happi- 
ness; only  the  Englishman  does  so",  "By  seeking  after  the 
beginnings  of  things  people  become  crabs.  The  historian 
looks  backwards;  he  finally  believes  backwards  also". 
"Nothing  is  true,  everything  is  allowed".  "Plato  is  a  cow- 
ard in  presence  of  reality ;  consequently  he  takes  refuge  in 
the  ideal".  "Ye  say,  'a  good  cause  will  hollow  even  war'? 
I  say  unto  you:  'a;  good  war  hallowetli  ever\' cause.' "  "Mo- 
rality negatives  life".  "Even  concubinage  has  been  cor- 
rupted— -by  marriage".  "Remorse  of  conscience  is  inde- 
cent". 

Nietzsche  was  moreover  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  coin- 
ing or  appropriating  striking  and  equivocal  catch-words. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Overman  or  Superman,  of 
Eternal  Recurrence,  of  the  Will  to  Power,  of  the  Trans- 
valuation  of  all  Values,  of  Master-morality  and  Slave- 
morality,  of  Human  all-too  Human,  of  Beyond  Good  and 
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Evil?  These  phrases  contain  Nietzsche's  philosophy,  and  it 
is  convenient  to  have  one's  intellectual  valuables  done  up  in 
small  parcels  and  neatly  labelled.  That  the  real  content  of 
these  packages  is  not  always  known,  that  the  tneaning  of  the 
phrases  is  somewhat  obscure  —  what  does  that  matter  ? 
They  are  easily  passed  from  hand  to  hand  or  mouth  to 
mouth.  The  real  significance  of  his  views  is  a  problem 
which  need  not  tn  the  least  trouble  the  average  patron  of  the 
circulating-library.  The  latter  doubtless  thinks  that  he  un- 
derstands Nietzsche,  that  his  meaning  is  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read — though  Nietzche  himself  held  other- 
wise. He  tells  us  that  it  is  not  only  his  habit,  but  perhaps 
even  his  malicious  fancy  "to  write  nothing  else  but  what  may 
drive  everybody  to  despair  who  is  pressed  for  time".  He  is 
a  "teacher  of  slow  reading".  "It  is  almost  neces9ar>'  to  be 
a  cow.  .  .  .  -.cheuing  the  cud  is  necessary".  "Every 
philosophy  also  conceals  a  philosophy".  "Every  deep 
thinker  is  more  afraid  of  being  understood  than  of  being 
misunderstood".  "Posthumous  men — myself,  for  ex- 
ample. ...  are  never  understood  —  therefore  our 
authority".^''  There  is  much  truth  in  these  statements,  e&- 
pecialiy  the  last  one. 

Nevertheless  Nietzsche's  'shocking  epigrams'  are  readily 
enough  intelligible  to  fascinate  the  attention  and  fire  the  im- 
agination of  shallow  minds.  Here  are  a  few  samples  from 
the  Twilight  of  the  Idols,  "To  have  to  combat  the  in- 
stincts— that  is  the  formula  for  decadence".  "Morality  and 
religion  belong  entirely  to  the  psychology  of  error". 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  fact".  "^Moral  senti- 
ment has  this  in  common  with  religious  sentiment ;  it  be- 
lieves in  realities  which  do  not  exist."  Christianity  is  "un- 
dying Chandala  revenge  as  the  religion  of  love".  "An  al- 
tniistic  morality,  a  morality  which  causes  selfishness  to 
languish,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  bad  sign."  "Vig- 
orous eras,  noble  civilizations,  see  something  contemptible 

"Preface  I&  The  Dawn  o{  Day,  Foreword  ro  A  Gentalogy  of  Morals, 
Beyond  Goad  and  Evil,  p.  258,  The  TmiishI  of  the  idols,  p.  9(>. 
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in  sympathy,  in  brotherly  love".  *'The  preaching  of  clias- 
titj-  is  an  incitement  to  antinaturalism".  Pity  is  "the  virtue 
of  the  decadents". 

But  tliese  sentences  are  taken  out  of  their  context;  in 
repealing  them  in  their  naktd  isolation  we  are  making  il- 
legitimate use  of  them  and  perhaps  misrepresenting  their 
author.  Tliat  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  I  believe  it  is 
just  because  Nietzsche's  views  are  most  frequently  known 
in  this  fragmentary  way  that  his  influence  upon  the  half- 
cultured  is  so  dangerous.  Nietzsche  himself  has  a  basis  for 
his  opinions.  He  has  reasons  for  reg-arding  our  softening 
manners  as  signs  of  decadence,  for  decrying  democratic  in- 
stitutions, for  condemning  all  that  comes  under  the  concept 
of  what  he  calls  slave-morality,  for  his  hatred  of  Christian- 
ity; all  of  his  judginents,  literary,  aesthetici  ethical,  relig- 
ious, have  a  common  basis.  Now  we  think  these  reasons 
bad,  very  bad  indeed,  and  this  common  basis  weak.  There 
are  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us;  but  even  the  youthful 
members  of  Nietzsche-clubs  would.  1  am  convinced,  fail 
to  yield  assent  to  his  round  and  radical  assertions,  if  they 
recognized  the  premises  on  which  they  rest  and  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead.  Nietzsche  calls  himself  'im- 
moralist',  'anti-Christian.,  atheist';  and  many  profess  to 
follow  him  and  quote  his  words  without  knowing  at  all  why 
he  rejected  not  only  the  ideals  of  Christendom,  but  all  mo- 
rality. They  only  know  that  he  wrote  in  this  way  ;  "Nothing 
amidst  our  unsound  modernism  is  unsounder  than  Chris- 
tian sympathy".  "All  concepts  of  the  Church  have  been 
recognized  as  what  they  are,  as  the  wickedest  of  all  forms 
of  false  coinage  invented  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating 
nature,"  .  .  .  .In  the  last  section  of  The  Antichrist, 
he  says:  "I  call  Christianity  the  one  great  curse*  the  one 

great    intrinsic    depravity the    one    immortal 

blemish  of  mankind".  "With  this  I  am  at  the  conclusion 
and  pronounce  my  sentence.  I  condemn  Christianity". 
''This  eternal  accusation  of  Christianity"  he  'will  write  on  all 
w^alls  in  letters  that  even  the  blind  mav  see'.     The  colossal 
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egotism  of  that  pronunciamento  is  surely  indicative  of  im- 
perfect mciita)  balance.'"  Tlic  title  which  he  proposed  to 
give  to  his  unpublished  autobiograph)' — "Ecce  Homo' — is  an 
exhibition  of  bad  taste  which  amounts  to  dementia.  Though 
I  bdie\'e  that  a  true  principle  of  criticism  must  compel  one 
to  judge  the  value  of  Nietzsche's  writings  by  what  they 
are,  and  not  as  the  products  of  a  diseased  brain,  it  is  certainly 
not  altc^ether  fanciful  to  see  in  his  later  writings  the  sis:ns 
of  the  approach  of  that  hopeless  insanity  which  brought 
his  literary  activity  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  the  year  i8?8. 

It  should  now  be  evident  why  Nietzsche  has  compelled  at- 
tention and  awakened  the  most  bitter  opposition.  If  it  is 
less  evident  why  he  has  a  following,  this  will  perhaps  appear 
more  fully  presently.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  gifted 
with  a  preternatural  cleverness  for  making  striking  obser\'a- 
tions.  We  are  to  remember  that  he  does  not  rest  in  mei^ 
negations.  He  preaches  the  gospel  of  strength,  hardness, 
pititessness,  power,  Sel  f-assertion ;  but  all  this  under  Ihe  gxiise 
of  what  some  would  call  a  new  idealism.  Against  Schopen- 
hauer and  all  the  race  of  pessimists,  he  never  tires  of  preach- 
ing the  worth  of  life  ;  and  consequently  he  has  a  message  for 
people  grown  weary  and  impoverished  upon  the  dry  bones 
of  Schopenhauer's  negation  of  the  will  to  live  or  an  over- 
emphasis upon  the  ascetic  aspect  of  Christian  ethics.  His 
egoism  affords  a  wholesome,  though  an  exaggerated  pro- 
test, againsl  much  sickly-sentimental  human itarianism.  It 
also  appeals  to  an  age  which  is  only  too  ready  to  receive  any 
ill-considered  gospel  of  'strenuousness'. 


"The  authentic  concluding  words  of  The  Antichrist,  which  do  not 
appear  in  lh«  English  translation,  give  an  even  stTonger  expr^asion  of 
that  megalomania  which  is  so  manifest  in  Nietzsche's  judgments, 
quoted  above,  upon  the  value  of  his  own  works.  "Und  man  rechnet 
die  Zcit  iiBch  dcm  dies  nefaslus,  mil  dem  dies  Vcrhangniss  iinhob. — nach 
dem  erslcn  Tag  des  Chrislenlums! — Warum  nicht  licbcr  rach  seincm 
kliten? — Nach  Heute? — UmwerthanE  aller  Werthel  ..."  {Werke, 
Vin.  p.  3:4.  cf.  p.  440) ;  i.  e..  Why  not  now  reckon  time  from  the  date 
of  »iy  work,  NiciESche,  the  destroyer  of  Giristianity,  rather  (han  from, 
the  date  of  its  founder? 
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What  I  have  already  said  also  affords  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  this  other  fact,  viz.,  that  Nietzsche  vas  not  at  first 
taken  seriously  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  him,  and 
least  of  all  by  the  professed  philosophers,  3  have  called 
him  a  philosopher,  and  only  by  circumlocution  avoided 
speaking  of  his  systenr.  Yet  'system'  in  his  writings  there 
is  none,  and  'philosopher'  is  only  his  title  by  courtesy.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  question  of  definition,  and  I  am  not  solicitous 
a.bout  the  name,  but  only  about  a  description  of  his  writ- 
ings. Call  him  'Ein  phUosophhchcr  Geist',  if  you  like.  He 
was  that„  as  were  Emerson  and  Carlyle.  But  no  one  of 
these  was  a  philosopher  in  the  technical  sense.  Define  phil- 
osophy as  you  will — as  the  science  of  6rst  principles,  or  of 
knowledge,  or  of  reality,  or  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  or 
as  the  great  synthesizing,  systematising  discipline,  the  sctnt- 
tia  scicntiarum  which  gathers  up  the  generalizations  of  all 
the  special  sciences  and  seeks  to  present  a  coherfnt  world- 
1  view — Ntetzsclie  was  not  a  philosopher  in  any  of  these  as- 
pects. He  was  neither  psychologist  (fond  as  he  is  of  call- 
ing himself  such),  epistemologist,  logician,  nor  metaphy- 
sician. He  comes  nearer  to  being  a  moral  philosopher;  not 
indeed  a  systematic  thinker  even  here,  but  rather  a  'moralist' 
in  the  ok!  sense  of  one  wfio  reflects  and  comments  ufmn 
human  nature  and  conduct.  He  abounds  in  epigrams, 
apothegms,  obiter  dicta.  Like  Emerson,  he  gives  us  in- 
sights, aperais:  he  emits  sparks;  but  like  Emerson's  they 
are  disconnected,  unrelated,  without  logical  sequence.  He 
reminds  ns  in  some  ways  of  Carlyle,  whom  he  hated.  He 
is  a  thunderer,  an  image-breaker,  a  propagandist,  an  im- 
moralist  with  a  mission.  He  is  terse,  scornful,  bitter,  im- 
passioned, violent,  never  tired  of  smiting  the  anvil  and  scat- 
tering fire;  tiresomely  repetitious,  defiant,  denunciatory,  self- 
contradictory,  sometimes  abrupt  and  obscure,  more  often 
clear  and  incisive,  but  always  vigorous,  vital,  suggestive^ 
often  brilliant.  Even  in  point  of  style  he  is  always  essen- 
tially an  essayist  - —  the  artistic  impulse  outweighing  the 
scientific.     Instead  of  starting  somewhere  and  going  some- 
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whither  by  the  most  direct  route,  he  loiters,  dances,  sings, 
expobtulaies,  poses,  ejaculates,  %-ilifies.  moralises  b>'  the  vraj. 
He  ridicules  scholars  and  scientists.  He  would  be  known 
as  philosopher  and  poeL  He  is  neither,  but  is  more  port 
than  philosopher.  He  thinks  in  metaphors  and  his  poetic 
intagery  is  often  beautiful-  But  he  shows  us  "how  to  philo- 
sophise with  a  hammer'*;**  which  means  brutal,  dogmatic 
denial  and  assertion — which  is  not  at  all  philosophical. 

Xietzsche's  philosophical  defect  is  not  that  he  was  a  con- 
scious and  successful  stylist,  but  that  the  st>'le  of  which  he 
was  such  a  master  is  unsuitable  for  philosophy  and  that  his 
aphoristic  mode  of  thinking  and  writing  resulted  in  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  systematic  exposition.  How  tar  this 
lack  of  sytematic  and  consecutive  thinking  is  an  illustration 
of  necessity  l>eing  the  mother  of  invention,  and  how  far  it 
was  due  to  deliberate  perversity,  we  may  wonder.  Xietz- 
sche  says  he  'mistrusts  all  systematizers  and  avoids  them' 
and  that  'Ihe  will  to  system  is  a  lack  of  rectitude*.  But  when 
we  remember  that  his  mental  and  physical  health  made  pro- 
longed application  impossible,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  much 
in  the  open  air,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  jot  down  thoughts 
as  they  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  daily  wander- 
ings and  then  to  polish  them  into  literary  form  in  the  eve- 
ning— we  have  the  psychological  (and  physiological)  expla- 
nation of  his  statement  that  "sedentary  application  is  the 
very  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  only  thoughts  won  by 
tvaiking  are  valuable".  It  would  be  like  Nietzsche  thus  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  much  system  in  books  com- 
posed in  this  occasional  way  of  scattered  ideas  culled  from 
note-books. 

But  the  prophet  of  Naumburg  is  not  only  aphoristic  and 
unsystematic  in  thought  and  expression ;  he  is  Protean  in 
his  changes.     First  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  phil- 

"This  h  (lie  suh-title  ot  Tkt  TwiHght  of  tht  Idols— cf.  Zarathustra, 
p.  179.  "Thou  aslcest  why?  I  am  not  of  those  who  may  be  asked  for 
their  whys." 
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ologist  F.  W.  R.  Ritsch!,  then  under  the  spell  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Wagner,  at  length  an  apostate  from  the  Schopen- 
hauerian  philosophy,  an  adherent  of  the  English  empiricists, 
of  the  French  morahsts  of  the  school  of  Montaigne,  of  Posi- 
tivism, of  Darwinism,  of  an  un-Darwinian  evolutionism; 
and  all  the  while  delivering  his.  dicta,  no  matter  how  mut- 
ually contradictory,  with  the  same  appearance  of  papal  in- 
fallibility: is  it  any  wonder  that  the  philosophers  refused  to 
take  him  seriously  when  he  took  himself  so  seriously  at  each 
successive  change  of  front?  Nietzsche  says  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  understood ;  and  again  he  laments  that  he  is  not 
understood.  He  attributes  the  lack  of  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion to  his  own  profundity  and  his  readers'  superficiality. 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  regards  his  shifting  view-point  and 
contradictory  judgments  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  lumi- 
nosity. 

Why,  then,  if  the  description  I  have  attempted  to  give  of 
Nietzsche's  writings  be  just,  or  at  all  near  the  truth,  is  he 
now  at  length  receiving  the  attention  of  serioiis  students  of 
philosophy?  The  answer  can  be  given  very  briefly,  It 
ist  in  the  first  place,  because  Nietzsche  has  become  a  power 
with  the  masses,  he  has  become  a  factor  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  reading  members  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  intellectual  horizon  of  many  of  these  people  is  de- 
termined solely  by  Nietzsche.  He  is  their  prophet  and 
apostle.-"  We  have  not  time  to  explain  how  the  rank  and 
file  should  come  to  choose  as  their  leader  the  most  haughty, 
aristocratic  scomer  of  their  kind  whom  they  could  possibly 
discover,  Nietzsche  holds  that  the  true  end  of  life  is  to 
produce  'superior'  men:  that  "a  whole  people  is  the  detour 
which  nature  makes  in  order  to  produce  six  or  seven  great 
men';  tliat  the  many  exist  neither  for  themselves  nor  the 
state  nor  posterity,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  few  'noble'  ones 


"  I  understand,  however,  that  Nietische's  influence  is  now  waning  in 
Germany.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  also  lru«  (liat  history  repeats 
itself,  there  is  every  reason  lo  expect  that  the  German  ehb  tide  will 
be  flflod  tide  over  hcfe.  SttKcssful  publishers  are  not  fools,  and  they 
know  this. 
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who  give  significance  to  life;  that  'a  healthy  aristocracy 
should  accept  with  a  g"ood  conscience  the  sacrifices  of  a  leg- 
ion of  individuals'.  "Verily,  after  writing  rabble,  badly 
smelleth  all  yesterday  and  to-day",  Nietzsche  says  in 
Zaralftustra.  Yet  the  'rabble"  follow  him.  Perhaps  one 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  statement  that  "it  is 
an  enjoyment  for  every  poor  devil  to  vilify".  Nietzsche, 
aristocratic  radical  as  lie  is,  expresses  in  no  measured  Ian' 
gTiage  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  those  who  are  ill  at  ease 
and  disgruntled  under  the  existing  social  regime.  He  ap- 
peals to  all  deniers  of  right,  of  order,  of  morality,  of 
religion.  All  sorts  of  iconoclasts  take  him  as  their  spokes- 
man— not  because  he  proves  or  disproves  anything — ^but 
because  he  is  hailed  as  a  philosopher  who  voices  the  antag- 
onism to  all  existing  institutions  and  the  traditional  codes 
of  social  life.  When  a  philosophy  has  thus  touched  life 
intimately  and  has  strongly  influenced  thought  and  action,  it 
can  not  be  disregarded  simply  liecanse  it  may  be  technically 
crude.  Because  Nietzsche  is  a  living  force,  he  cannot  be 
ignored. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Nietzsche  raises  several  great 
philosophical  questions.  He  does  not  solve  problems,  biit 
he  states  them  with  great  clearness  and  force.  It  is  nothing 
to  his  discredit  that  like  his  own  Zarathustra.  and  indeed 
like  all  philosophers,  "he  asked  himself  many  things  and 
did  not  easily  know  the  answer".  Though  he  scarcely  at- 
tempts a  systematic  discussion  of  any  problem,  and  though 
his  philosophy  is^ — to  borrow  the  phrase  which  he  directs 
against  Positivism — "a  bric-a-brac  of  ideas  of  the  most 
varied  origin",  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  coherence  whatever  in  his  thinking.  His  pre- 
dominant interest  is  the  problem  of  values — the  problem 
which  is  familiar  to  theologians  in  connection  with  Ritsch- 
lianism,  and  which  is  just  now  receiving  much  attention  in 
philosophy,  especially  in  connection  with  Pragmatism.  It 
is  not  so  strange  therefore  that  one  whose  writings  are  filled 
with  disaission  of  value-judgments,  and  who,  moreover. 
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attempts  to  introduce  a  new  table  of  values,  should  receive 
more  serious  consideration  than  the  inlriiisic  merit  o£  his 
work  deserves.  It  is  just  here,  at  this  problem  of  values, 
that  we  strike  upon  Nietzsche's  real  sig-nificance;  it  is  here 
aJso  that  we  find  whatever  organic  unity  there  may  be 
among  the  disjecta  membra  of  his  various  productions — the 
kind  of  unity  which  re&ults  from  continual  occupation  with 
a  single  problem. 

Riehl  tells  us  that  Nietzsche  is  the  philosopher  of  cul- 
ture; that  culture  is  the  problem  which  stands  in  the  midst 
of  his  philosophy  and  binds  together  the  different  periods 
of  his  thinking.-^  Others  have  found  this  central  point  and 
common  bond  in  the  hostility  to  Christianity,  or  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Superman.  But  while  there  is  truth  in  all  of 
these  views,  I  prefer  to  state  the  case  in  niy  own  way  and 
to  see  in  the  problem  of  values  the  thought  which  is  central 
to  all  his  opinions.  This  is  in  accordance  with  his  own 
statement  that  the  problem  of  decadence  is  in  fact  that 
which  has  occupied  him  most  profoundly.^^  and  that  Good 
and  Evil  is  only  a  variety  of  that  problem.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  morality,  of  Christianity,  his  interest  in  culture,  in 
history,  in  civilization.  Is  liUewse  only  a  variety  of  that 
problem,  which  is  itself  the  problem  of  the  value  of  a  certain 
type  of  life.  His  hostile  attitude  towards  pity  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  monumental  illustration  of 
decadence.  His  interest  in  culture  is  not  merely  the  his- 
torian's interest  in  facts,  but  the  moralist's  preference  for 
certain  types  of  culture  and  dislike  for  others.  The  Chris- 
tian type  is  repugnant  to  him;  the  Overman  is  his  ideal. ^* 
When  he  began  his  academic  career  as  a  philologist,  Nietz- 
sche complained  of  the  narrowness  of  his  specialty  and 
expressed  the  intention  of  using  philology  as  a  tool,  an 
instrument,  in  the  service  of  the  history  of  culture.     The 


"  Of.  nt..  pp.  54-55. 

"  Preface  to  The  Case  of  Wagner. 

"There  is  no  single  recognized  English  equivalent  for  Ueberminsck. 
I  do  nol  stick  to  uniformity,  bul  use  the  words  Supermaji,  Overman, 
Beyond-maTi  and  Higher-nian  indifFerenily. 
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first  fruits  were  his  Birth  of  Tragedy:  but  even  in  this  study 
of  Greek  culture  his  interest  was  not  alone  historical  and 
esthetic;  there  was  the  ethical  molif  of  depicting  and  ile- 
fending  a  particutar  tv^pe  of  culture,  one  characterized  by 
vitality.  In  his  early  essay  on  History  he  discountenances 
the  teaching  of  so  much  history — why  ?  On  the  ground  that 
living  in  the  past  and  contemplating  the  heroic  deeds  jf 
foniier  times,  will  lead  the  present  generation  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  Epigoni.  and  thus  diminish  their  self-confi- 
dence and  make  them  weaker.  Here  at  the  beginning  of 
Nietzsche's  literary  activity  we  have  an  anticipation  of  his 
M  aster-m  oral!  ty. 

While  a  student  at  Leipsfc,  Nietzsche  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Schopenhauer's  World  as  iVHI  and  Idea, 
which  at  once  captivated  him.  One  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  in  detail  Nietzsche's  affinity  for  the  great  pessimist. 
Prof,  Pring^le-Pattison  quotes  Nietzsche's  statement  that 
"Dcr  Aihcismiis.  war  Das,  was  mich  su  Schopenhauer 
fiihrte" :-*  hut  I  believe  this  is  only  a  half-truth  or  quarter- 
truth.  It  is  certain  that  his  hostility  to  Theism  and  to 
Christianity  gradually  became  more  pronounced,  and  finally 
remained  (together  with  the  belief  in  the  primacy  of  'Will') 
the  chief  pnint  of  contact  between  himself  and  his  'great 
teacher'.  But  I  think  it  was  primarily  because  Schopen- 
hauer "had  the  courage  to  stand  alone',  and  was  a  'kicker' 
against  all  authorities,  traditions,  and  beliefs — Theism  and 
Christianity  of  course  included  —  that  Nietzsche  admired 
him.  The  seriousness,  the  independence,  the  individuality, 
the  'free-spirit',  and  also  the  j^essimism  of  the  master,  found 
a  ready  echo  in  the  morbid,  neurasthenic  breast  and  kindred 
spirit  of  the  young  philologist*^     However  this  may  be. 

"  Op.  cil.  p,  7,i6. 

"  Cf.  his  lines  on  Schopenhauer.     Werbe  VIII.  p.  362. 
Was  cr  lehrte  isl  ahgethan. 
Was  er  khie  wird  bltiben  slahn: 
Sebt  ihn  nur  an ! 
Nicmandem  war  er  unterihan. 
Cf.  also  Genealogy,  p.  137,  and  Werke,  IV.,  Zweile  HaKte,  Aph.  253, 
255- 
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the  heart  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  the  denial  of  the 
worth  of  life  in  an  irrational  universe  penneated  by  suffer- 
ing. He  raises  the  question  of  I'aluc  in  this  concrete  but 
broadest  aspect.  And  while  Nietzsche  later  reacted  from 
Schopenhauer  and  rejected  most  of  his  specific  doctrines,  it 
is  this  question  of  the  worth  of  life,  of  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular type  of  life,  of  culture,  of  institutions.  o£  customs, 
of  individuals,  of  ideas,  which  is  always  besetting  him."" 
During  the  period  of  the  Schopenhauer-Wagner  influ- 
ence, the  answer  Nietzsche  ga\-e  to  the  question  as  to  the 
worth  of  life  was  that  of  the  artist;-'  the  individual  was 
to  seek  salvation — 1.  e..  cheerfulness,  through  self-forget- 
futness  in  beauty  and  art.  More  particulady,  music  was  to 
be  the  saving  power  of  the  future,  and  Wagner  was  re- 
garded as  the  saving  genius.  This,  the  period  of  Nietzsche's 
aesthetic  valuation  of  life,  need  not  detain  us.  The  second 
or  transition  stage  is  known  as  the  intellectual  and  positiv- 
istic  period.  The  natural  sciences  and  the  nature  of  truth 
now  become  the  objects  of  primary  interest.  Nietzsche  is 
led  to  reconsider  his  earlier  views  and  to  recoil  from  their 
logical  consequences;"*  it  is  the  period  of  self-examination 
and  self-critfcism,  of  the  influence  of  the  English  empiric- 
ists, of  epistemological  inquiry  and  sceptical  conclusions. 
In  this  period  he  is  "working  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
boring,  mining,  undermining".  He  "began  to  undermine 
our  faith  in  morals"  and  also  in  truth.  He  questioned  the 
value  of  morality  and  of  trnth.^"    Our  religious,  ethical  and 

"Bi^oni  Gooi  and  Evil,  p.  137.  "The  Philosopher  demands  from 
hiniself  a  verdict,  a  Yea  or  Nay.  not  concernmE  science,  bul  concerning 
life  and  the  worth  of  life."  But  cf.  alia  Tkc  TwHight  of  the  Idols,  p. 
106.  "For  a  philosopher  lo  see  s  problem  in  the  worth  of  life  is  rcall; 
an  objection  to  him.  a  mark  questioning  his  wiisdoin,  a  folly." 

"  Cf.  Tke  Philoiofihy  cf  Friedrick  Nittasehe,  by  Dr.  Grace  Neal 
Dolson.  pp,  16-23. 

*  Cf.  Richter,  op.  eii.  p,  IJ3.  Friedrieh  Nietzsche  gelangte  durch  die 
absurden  Konsequenzen,  zu  dcnen  die  Wagner-Schopenhauer schc  Meta- 
physik  im  Wertproblem  drangte,  auf  dem  Umwege  des  Positivismus 
±u  seiner  liriii.i<;hen  Werllhcorie. 

"Preface  to  The  Danm  of  Day.  Cf.  also  Genealogy  of  \farats,  p.  7, 
and  Beyond  Goad  and  Evil,  pp.  5-6. 
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aesthetic  ideas  are  not  only  all  of  them  "Human,  AJI-too 
Human"  and  lacking  in  objective  validity,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  pernicious  in  tlieir  effects.  The  question  of  the 
relation  of  this  period  to  the  one  preceding  and  to  the  one 
following  it,  while  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
Nietzsche's  development,  is  not  important  for  us  in  this 
connection. 

I  pass  at  once  to  the  third  period,  undeterred  by  the  state- 
ment that  "Thanks  to  the  effort  of  ill-informed  writers. 
public  attention  has  been  practically  restricted  to  the  last  of 
Nietzsche's  three  distinct  periods,  and  that  the  one  most 
tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  incipient  insanity".^'*  I  quite 
agree  with  this  statement  with  the  exception  of  the  gratu- 
itous implication  that  only  ill-informed  writers  will  regard 
Nietzsche's  third  period  as  the  most  important.  Many  of 
his  admirers,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  his  critics,  are 
agreed  in  thinking  it  a  pity  that  he  ever  published  The 
Antichrist.  But  making  exception  of  this  work.  I  think 
the  public  is  guided  by  a  true  instinct  in  attaching  the  most 
importance  to  his  later  writings,  not  only  because  this  is 
the  'ethical'  period,  and  Nietzsche  is  predominantly  a  mor- 
alist (or  immoralist),  but  also  because  it  is  in  the  writings 
of  this  third  period  that  we  find  both  his  most  iconoclastic 
utterances  and  the  more  positive  or  reconstructive  aspect  of 
his  thinking.  Nietzsche  himself  was  of  the  opinion  that 
during  the  ten  years  which  separated  The  Genealogy  from 
Human,  AU-too'Human,  his  thoughts  had  grown  riper, 
clearer,  stronger,  more  perfect.*'  They  had  at  all  events 
grown  more  definite;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  one  who 
is  concerned  to  know  Nietzsche's  fundamental  philosophical 
message  rather  than  the  history  of  his  mental  development, 
should  be  troubled  to  read  either  his  earlier  works  or  his 
posthumously  published  writings.^^     Thus  Spake  Zarathus- 

"  David  Mormon  in  Mind,  1904,  p.  419. 

"  Geneolagy,  p.  2. 

"This  Diiiniun  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  f^ct  that  Nietzsche's  philosophy  is  the  most  subjective  and 
personal    of    all    philosophies.      {Cf.    Werke,    XV.,    Aph,    476.)      The 
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ira  (written  between  January,  18S3,  and  February,  1885, 
but  first  published  as  a  whole  in  1892),  is  Nietzsche's  most 
original,  as  well  ai  his  most  popular  work.  Beyond  Good 
and  Eini  (1885-G)  and  the  Genealogy  of  Morals  (1887), 
are  his  two  most  systematic  treatises.  These  three,  together 
with  The  Dawn  of  Day  (1881 )  and  the  four  essays  included 
in  the  vohirae  entitled  The  Case  of  Wagner  (viz.,  "The  Case 
of  Wagner",  "Nietzsche  contra  Wagner".  "The  TwiEight 
of  the  Idols",  and  "The  Antichrist",  all  of  the  year  1888) 
are  the  works  now  accessible  to  the  English  reader;  they 
are  also,  I  believe,  the  most  popular  in  Germany,  and  they 
contain  everj'thing  that  anyone  except  the  most  curious  need 
read. 

Had  Nietzsche  been  spared  to  complete  his  magnum  opus^ 
there  is  of  course  no  telling  how  many  more  phases  of 
development  he  would  have  passed  through ;  but  taking  his 
work  as  we  find  it,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  this  third 
period  as  the  most  significant.  Here  we  find  the  impression- 
istic sketches  of  what  might  have  developed  into  the  detailed 
and  systematic  Study  of  a  single  problem,  viz.,  DU  Utttzverth- 
viig  aller  Wcrihe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  his  unfortunate  malady.  Nietzsche 
completed  the  first  part  (The  Antichrist)  of  a  work  which 
was  to  be  his  viagnum  opus,  viz.:  The  Will  to  Pozver.  An 
Essay  Tozfords  n  Transvahiaiion  of  all  Values.  The  first 
three  books  were  intended  to  criticise  Christianity,  philos- 
ophy, and  morality,  respectively ;  the  fourth  was  to  be  called 
Dionysus.  Philosophy  of  Eternal  Recurrence.  ^  Here,  then, 
in  the  plan  and  title  of  Nietzsche's  projected  masterpiece  is 
the  clue  which  "once  found  unravels  all  the  rest".  In  the 
writings  of  this  final  period  we  also  find  the  explanation  of 
these  transvaluations  in  the  view  that  biologj-  or  physiology 
furnishes  the  standard  of  all  evaluations.  That  the  problem 
of  value  in  its  various  forms  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 

posthumously  published  wrilinEs.  especially  the  studies  for  Prefaces, 
uncover  Nietzsche's  egoti&m  and  megalo mania  in  a  more  painful  niaci- 
ncT.  but,  I  think,  add  liulc  or  nQthtng  to  our  knowledge  of  his  cardinal 
opintons. 
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Nietzsche's  thinking,  and  that  all  values  are  to  be  interpreted 
physiologically — I  take  this  to  be  the  kernel  of  his  philos- 
ophy. To  make  that  clear  is  the  primatj-  object  of  this 
paper. 

Nietzsche  tells  us  that  the  Birth  of  Tragedy,  his  first 
work,  was  also  his  "first  Transvaluatlon  of  all  Values"." 
And  in  his  last  finished  work.  The  Atstichrist.  he  says;  "It 
is  primarily  a  question  of  establishing  the  correct  evaluation, 
i.  €.  physiological  evaluation."  All  of  his  judgments,  in  the 
sphere  of  history  and  culture,  of  art.  morality,  and  religion, 
rest  upon  this  principle.  One  of  his  unwritten  works  was 
to  bear  Che  title  "A  Physiology  of  Art",  in  which  he  was 
to  show  how  the  transformation  of  art  into  stage-playing 
is  an  expression  of  'physiological  degeneration'.  "Aesthetics 
is  certainly  nothing  but  applied  physiologj'".  it  is  "indissol- 
ubly  bound  up  with  biological  presuppositions".  His  objec- 
tions to  Wagner's  music  are  "physiolc^ical  objections". 
Wagner  "makes  people  morbid";  he  is  the  artist  of  decad- 
ence, he  is  'hurtful'.  Bizet,  on  the  other  hand,  improves 
one.  His  music  means  a  "return  to  nature,  to  health,  to 
gaiety,  to  youth  and  to  virtue" .  "In  respect  to  artists  of 
every  kind.  I  now  make  use  of  this  'main  distinction':  has 
the  hatred  of  life  or  the  stiperabtmdance  of  life  become 
creative  here?"**  "It  is  decisive  for  the  fortune  of  a  people 
and  of  humanity  that  civilization  begins  at  the  right  place — 
not  at  soul  ...  the  right  place  is  body,  demeanor,  regi- 
men, physiology.""  He  understands  'depravity'  in  the 
sense  of  decadence.  "What  is  good? — All  that  increases 
the  feeling  of  power,  will  to  power,  power  it.'self,  in  man. 
What  is  bad?  All  that  proceeds  from  weakness."^*  In  the 
Tivilight  of  the  Idols  (p.  178)  he  says:  "Nothing  is  ugly, 
except  degenerating  man  ^ — the  domain  of  esthetic  judg- 
ment is  thereby  limited.  Re-examined  physiologically,  all 
that  is  ugly  weakens  and  afflicts  man." 

"  The  Twilight  of  the  Idols,  p.  22^. 

*•  Thr  Case  til  Wagner,  pp.  24,  65,  54-5,  %  74. 

"  The  Twilight  of  the  Idols,  p.  213. 

"  The  Antichrist,  pp.  241,  238.    Cf.  The  Dawn  of  Day,  Aph,  189. 
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In  the  Genealogy  of  Morals  (pp.  59,  60)  Niet2sche  says 
that  the  task  of  the  philosopher  "is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
value,  that  he  has  to  determine  the  rank-sequence  of  values", 
ami  that  "all  tables  of  goods  .  .  .  call  first  of  all  for 
physiological  consideration  and  interpretation".  In  this 
work  he  sought  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  'moral  preju- 
dices', not  because  he  was  primarily  interested  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  morals,  but  because  he  thought  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  these  moral 
prejudices  developed,  would  lead  to  a  criticism  of  moral 
vaJues.  would  put  in  question  (he  value  of  these  values.  The 
original  meaning  of  Good,  he  maintains,  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  we  impose  upon  it  when  we  contrast  Good 
and  Evil  (Gut  und  Bose).  "Good'  originally  meant  noble. 
strong,  self-affirming,  self-asserting.  The  original  antithesis 
of  the  'good'  man  is  the  lowly,  common,  servant-class. 
The  original  antithesis  was  not  that  between  Good  and  Evil 
(Bose)  but  between  Good  and  Bad  (Schlect),  i.  e.  between 
great  and  small,  powerful  and  impotent,  supierior  and  infe- 
rior, noble  and  common,  master  and  servant,  aristocratic 
and  democratic,  ruling-class  and  subject-class.  The  primi- 
tive virtues  were  those  of  the  dominant  class ;  the  'noiale' 
created  values  out  of  the  qualities  they  possessed.  How 
then  explain  the  change,  the  tran&valuation  of  values,  the 
origin  of  the  regard  for  the  Christian  and  passive  virtues? 
The  masses  got  tired  of  being  exploited,  of  being  under- 
dog; so  they  changed  and  falsified  the  original  scale  of 
values.  In  the  view  of  the  slave,  it  is  the  master  who  is 
bad  because  he  is  an  oppressor;  "the  slave  has  an  unfavour- 
able eye  for  the  virtues  of  the  powerful";  hence,  his  quali- 
ties— his  greatness,  his  power,  his  pride,  his  self-assertion, 
his  injustice,  violence,  oppression  and  cruelty,  in  short  his 
virtues,  are  called  'evil'.  The  'good'  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  just  the  opposite  of  the  'noble'  traits  of  the  oppressor; 
sympathy,  love,  uprightness,  compassion,  justice,  equality'. 
humilitVr  poverty  of  spirit,  are  'good'.  Values  are  inverted 
and  morality  is  corrupted.    The  Romans  represent  Master- 
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morality,  Christianity  expresses  the  morality  of  slaves.  It 
was  with  tlie  Jews  thai  the  slave  reiwlt  in  morality  began. 
They  subverted  the  aristocratic  equation  of  values  (good  ^ 
noble  =  powerful  =beautiftil chappy  =  beloved  of  God). 
It  was  by  using  Christianity  as  a  means  that  the  slaves,  the 
inferior  and  decadent,  got  the  upper  hand.  The  old  ideal 
of  the  Master-morality  of  the  Roman  Empire  came  to  life 
again  for  a  brief  period  at  the  Renaissance;  but  Luther  and 
the  Reformation  killed  it  out  again.  The  Reformation  was 
a  great  calamity.  The  only  exception  to  the  downward 
tendency  in  modern  history  is  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
What  we  need  is  a  new  transmutation  of  values,  a  return 
to  the  primitive  conception  of  virtue,  to  stop  this  downward 
tendency. 

The  ideal  is  the  Superman,  and  Nietzsche's  Zarathustra 
is  his  prophet.  Zarathustra  bids  us:  "Break,  break  in  pieces 
the  old  tables."  He  seeketh  as  companions  such  as  will  be 
creators  with  him,  "those  who  write  new  values  on  new 
tables".  When  Zarathustra  came  unto  men  he  "found  them 
sitting  on  an  old  conceit.  Ail  of  them  thought  they  had 
known  long  what  was  good  and  evil  unto  man.  All  speech 
about  virtue  appeared  unto  them  to  be  an  old  weary  thing, 
and  he  who  wished  to  sleep  well,  spoke  of  'good'  and  'evil' 
before  going  to  bed.  This  sleeping  Zarathustra  disturbed 
when  teaching  that  no  one  knoweth  yet  what  is  good  and 
evil  unless  he  be  a  creator",^'  i.  e.,  unless,  like  Zarathustra, 
he  denied  the  worth  of  the  existing  table  of  values,  unless 
he  taught  Beyond-Man  and  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  unless 
he  wrote  new  values  on  new  tables. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  conception  of  the  Superman  is 
Nietzsche's  central  thought.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  it  is  the  central  thought  in  Zarathustra.  But  even 
so.  the  Superman  is  an  ideal;  he  is  something  to  be  created; 
he  is  both  the  example  or  personification,  and  the  result  of 
a  new  table  of  values.    Nietzsche's  conception  of  the  Ueber- 

"  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra:  "Introductory  Speech"  and  "Of  Old  and 
New  Tables". 
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mciisch  is,  however,  not  always  thoroug:hly  consistent.  In 
Zarafhusira  'man  is  a  rope  connecting  animal  and  beyond- 
man':  'he  is  a  bridge  and  not  a  goal':  the  goal  is  Beyond- 
Man  or  the  Superman.  The  Superman  is  an  unattained 
ideal.  In  the  Genealogy  the  powerful  personalities  of  more 
primitive  times  seem  to  have  realized  his  ideal  of  life.  In 
the  Antichrist  f  p.  239)  he  holds  that  examples  of  the  higher 
man  have  existed  already;^  only  as  exceptions,  however, 
and  not  as  zvUlcd.  Man  should  will  the  breeding'  of  a  more 
valuable  type,  examples  of  which  have  hitherto  existed  only 
as  happy  accidents.  Sometimes  Nietzsche  seems  to  regard 
the  "blond  beast",  roving  about  in  search  of  prey,  and  with 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  barbarism,  as  the  ideal  man;  some- 
times he  regards  the  intellectual  genius,  especially  the  cre- 
ator of  new  values,  who  may  himself  lack  the  barbarian's 
efficiencv,  though  not  his  'will'  to  self-assertion,  as  the  pro- 
totype of  ideal  humanity.  But  his  ultimate  and  really  con- 
sistent jud|;ments  are  always  in  terms  of  body.  "Body,  I 
am,  and  soul — ^thus  the  child  speaketh,  .  .  .  But  he  who 
is  awake  and  knoweth  saith:  body  I  am  throughout  and 
nothing  Ijesides."  'Spirit'  is  a  tool  of  body.  Thy  'self  is. 
thy  body.  Nietzsche  despises  Christians  because  they  are 
'despisers  of  body'^"  and  'are  no  bridges  to  Beyond-Man'; 
and  he  denies  that  the  passive  virtues  are  virtues  or  that 
they  have  worth,  because  they  are  both  the  causes  and  the 
consequences  of  deteriorating  lif*.*** 


"C/.  The  Twilight  of  the  Idols,  p.   igS,  where  Cesarc   Borgia  is 

referred  lo  as  'a  kind  of  beyond-vmn', 

"T  do  not  mean  lo  imply  that  this  15  his  sole  complaint  against 
Christianity.  He  first  identifies  Christianity  with  medieval  asceticism 
and  then  condemtis  the  wholt  for  the  mistaken  part.  B«l  another 
ground  of  his  hostility  lo  Christianity  is  the  belief  that  its  doctrines 
of  sin.  guilt,  and  piinishtnent,  roh  life  of  its  joy  and  make  men 
miserable,  Likg  Epicurus,  he  would  free  itieii  from  fear  of  the  gods, 
death,  and  punishment.  This  idea  runs  all  through  the  first  book  of 
Thf  Davfn  of  Day.  Nietzsche  sees  only  the  darker,  not  the  brighter 
side  of  Christianity,  and  h-c  disliked  living,  did  not  (hink  ]ife  worth 
living,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Christian  articles  of  faith.    (Aph.  go.) 

*  ^id.  Zarathvttra.  First  Part:   "0*  the  Despisers  of  Body." 
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It  should  now  be  evident  what  Nietzsche  is  reaUy  drivir^ 
at;  but  the  ground  of  his  transmutation  of  all  values  still 
needs  a  word  of  explanation.  Whether  entirely  compatible 
or  not.  the  two  ideas  which  appear  together  in  the  title  of 
his  projected  masterpiece,  belong  together  in  the  writings 
of  the  later  period  and  he  always  falls  back  ultimately  on 
the  lust  for  power.  But  while  I  agree  with  Foutllee  that 
Der  Wille  sur  Macht  is  Nietzsche's  'fundamental  idea',  I 
do  not  think  that  this  furnishes  as  good  a  nibric  as  the  one 
I  have  chusen  for  the  interpretation  of  his  writings  as  a 
whole,  partly  because  his  antagonism  to  the  traditional  valua- 
tions and  the  anticipations  of  his  master-morality  had  found 
expression  long  before  the  Will  to  Power  became  a  definite 
and  controlling  idea."  and  partly  also  because  this  phrase 
il&elf  stands  in  need  of  interpretation. 

Nietzsche  started  from  Schopenhauer.  He  agreed  with 
his  master  that  'will'  is  the  ultimate  reality.  Will  e.vpresses 
itself  in  the  will  to  live.  But  life  on  the  whole  is  incurably 
bad — i.  e,,  it  is  necessarily  more  painful  than  pleasurable. 
Hence  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  negate  the  will  to  live. 
Life  is  wonliless,  is  painful,  is  evil.  It  is  a  blind  striving 
which  results  in  increased  dissatisfaction.  We  must  curb, 
check,  stop,  this  striving  of  the  will  after  life.  But  just 
here  Nietzsche  parted  company  with  Schopenhauer.  He 
said:  that  depends;  it  is  not  all  life  that  is  bad,  only  some 
l<inds  of  Itfe  are  bad.  Weak,  sickly,  quiescent,  degenerate 
life  is  had;  but  strong  life,  dominating  life,  masterful  activ- 
ity, is  good.  Don't  be  a  pessimist,  don't  adopt  a  gospel  of 
renunciation  or  despair;  be  strong.  Don't  crucify  the  will 
to  live — that  would  lie  logical  on  Schopenhauer's  premises — 
but  it's  cowardly  ;  assert  rather  the  Will  to  Power.  "Willing 
dellvereth;  that  is  the  true  doctrine  of  will  and  freedom — 


"Cf.  Peter  Gasl'a  Nachberkhi  to  fVerkt.  VII.  "Andeutungsweisc 
erschcint  die  Lehre  von  'Willen  lur  Macht'  luerst  in  Zaraihustra 
(S,  165-169) ;  noch  Iwlb  als  Hypolhes?  in  'Jenseits  von  Gut  iind 
Dose',  Aph.  22,  2,1,  jG:  als  bestimirt  formulirlc  Theoric  in  Nietzsche's 
Hauptwerk  <Bd.  XV.)  Aph.  300-303." 
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thus  ye"'are  taught  by  Zaralhustra".  Not  renunciation  of 
life,  but  willing,  creating  the  beauty  of  beyond-man — "that 
is  the  great  salvation  from  suffering,  and  an  alleviation  of 
life".*^  For  Schopenhauer's  VVitl  to  Live.  Nietzsche  sub- 
stituted the  Will  to  Power.  He  rejecte<i  Schofienhtiuer's 
pessimism  together  with  his  hedonism.''^  He  denied  that 
pleasure  is  the  good  and  he  held  that  sufEering  'separates', 
'ennobles',  'elevates'.  It  is  affliction  that  deepens  us.  He 
himself  owes  more  to  his  long  sickness  than  to  his  health. 
He  owes  to  it  a  higher  health  which  enables  him  to  say 
'yea'  to  life  in  spite  of  suffering.  (He  adds  that  he  ozves 
to  it  also  Jm  philosophy;  and  unsympathetic  critics  have 
farther  added  that  that  is  only  too  true.)  Amor  faii 
is  his  innermost  nature  as  well  as  (this  will  appear  pres- 
ently) his  final  word.**  So  much  is  clear.  But  it  is  not  so 
clear  why  he  substituted  the  Will  to  Power  for  the  Will  to 
Live;  still  less  that  this  change  was  any  improvement. 

The  Will  to  Power  is  a  vague  phrase  and  stands  in  need 
of  interpretation.  The  hurricane  and  the  earthquake  are 
powerful.  But  knowledge  is  also  power.  It  has  been 
plausibly  maintained  by  youthful  debating  societies  that  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  "The  power  {Getvalt)  of 
the  moral  prejudices"  is  Nietzsche's  own  phra.se."  it  has 
been  said :  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  mightier  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.  There  is  a  warfare  of  ideals  as  well  as  of 
arms.  Conquered  nations  have  sometimes  died  to  live. 
They  have  imposed  their  language,  customs  and  ideas  upon 
the  conquerors. 

"The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 
The  Roman  tempest  swell'd  and  swell'd 
And  on  her  head  was  hurl'd. 

"  Thus  Spake  Zaralhustra.    "On  the  Blissful  Islands." 
"  Ch  Werke  XV.  Aph.  302.  31a. 

'*mel:srhe  contra   Wagner,  pp.  86-88.     Cf,  Beyond  Good  and  Evil, 
Aph.  2?o. 
'^Beyand  Good  anJ  Evil,  Aph.  23. 
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The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient  deep  disdain ; 
She  l«t  the  legions  thunder  past 
And  plunged  in  thought  again." 


"And  centuries  came  and  ran  their  course" — and  the  result 
was  that  the  religion  of  the  brooding  East  conquered  the 
arms  and  the  Empire  of  the  militant  West.  Power  is 
measured  by  what  it  effects.  Nietzsche  eulogizes  Napoleon 
and  Cesare  Borgia,  and  he  vilifies  Christ.  For  Nietzsche, 
the  type  of  everything  admirable  is  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
he  complains  that  Christianity  broke  the  power  of  the 
impcrivm  Roiuanum,  That  which  was  strong  enough  to 
break  the  power  of  the  strongest,  is  the  symbol  of  weak- 
ness, not  of  strength.  Why?  Because  Power  is  defined 
in  one  way,  in  physiological  terms,  Granting  that  every 
living  thing  strives  for  Power,  this  Power  is  nevertheless 
of  different  kinds,  and  only  some  kinds  of  Power  are  good 
or  desirable,  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  decadent, 
the  weak  and  lowly,  the  physically  and  mentally  sick;  it 
was  the  religion  of  pity,  of  brotherly  love,  not  of  domina- 
tion and  ruthless  self-assertion.  The  religion  of  pity  aided 
the  sick  and  suffering  and  preserved  the  weak;  hence  it 
furthered  the  process  of  decadence,  Schopenhauer  was 
quite  right  on  his  premises,  to  preach  a  morality  of  sym- 
pathy, not  because  sympathy  has  any  real  moral  worth,  but 
because  it  weakens  life  and  is  therefore  the  best  means  to 
the  goal  of  non-existence.  But  suppose  enhanced  vitality, 
more  Power,  is  the  goal? 

Nietzsche  uses  the  Will  to  Power  as  both  a  biological 
and  an  ethical  formula;  but  the  relation  betAveen  the  two 
points  of  view  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  biologico-psychological  considerations  or  ethical 
animus  led  him  to  alter  the  Schopenhauerian  phrase.  The 
'Wilt  to  Live'  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact :  all  living  things 
strive  blindly  and  irrationally  to  continue  their  e-x:istence. 
Is  the  lust  for  power,  then,  also  simply  a  statement  of  fact? 


■*S(IO  Nietzsche  mean  that  individuals  and  species  do  not 
strive  siniply  for  survival,  but  for  expansion  of  life,  for 
more  life,  measured  in  terms  of  breadth,  strength,  power, 
domination  ?  If  so,  this  doctrine  stands  in  need  of  proof, 
Thoiig-h  it  is  not  invariably  the  case  that  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,  it  is  true  that  in  the  animal 
world  at  large,  adaptation  to  environment  as  the  condition 
of  existence  sometimes  involves  degeneration,  loss  of  power, 
as  the  price  of  survival.  It  might  be  plausibly  and  I  think 
tmlv  maintained  that  lust  fur  power  is  more  characteristic 
of  man  than  of  other  animals.  But  even  in  man  the  lust 
for  power  is  not  always  the  predominant  instinct.  Love  of 
ease,  of  pleasure,  of  peace  and  quiet,  are  more  characteristic 
of  some  nations  than  the  imperialistic  spirit.  To  say.  as 
Nietzsche  would  say,  that  the  will-to-be-mighty  is  lacking 
only  because  power  is  lacking,  is  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  what 
might  happen  if  some  of  the  lethargic  nations  once  became 
possessed  of  the  lust  for  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Nietzsche  holds  that  the  Will  for 
Power  is  still  expressed  in  mhking  the  best  of  unfavorable 
conditions  which  necessitate  restricted  activities,  self-limi- 
tation and  the  curtailment  of  certain  capacities  and  powers, 
then  there  is  nO  advantage  in  Substituting  Will  to  Power 
for  Self-preservation  as  the  cardinal  instinct.  The  two 
phrases  become  practically  identical  in  meaning,  in  spite  of 
what  Nietzsche  says  to  the  contrary.*^  "Life  is  precisely 
Will  to  Power."  A  living  thing  seeks  above  all  to  discharge 
its  strength — -life  itself  is  IFiV/  lo  PozytT;. self-preservation 
is  only  one  of  the  indirect  and  most  frequent  results  there- 
of.''^ The  trLith  seems  to  be  that  though  Nietzsche  reacted 
from  Darwin  as  he  did  from  Schopenhauer,  and  calls  him- 


"Cf.  ^arcilhuslra,  p.  l6l.  "He  who  shot  after  ihe  wdrd  of  'will  unliS 
existence'  dicj  not  hil  truth.  Such  a  witl^nJoth  not  exist.  For  what 
■existeth  not  cannot  will:  but  that  which  is  in  -existMiee,  how  could 
that  sirivc  after  exislence."  The  mixture  of  truth  and  fallacy  in  this 
slalement  needs  no  comment. 

"Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  ApH,  259.  13^ 
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self  anti-Darwinian/*  he  was  led  to  change  the  Schapen- 
haueriaii  phrase  under  the  influence  of  the  Darwinian  biol- 
c^y.  He  held  that  "life  itself  is  essentially  appropriation, 
injury,  conquest  of  the  strange  and  weak,  suppression, 
seventy,  .  .  .  putting  it  mildest,  exploitation".  "Ex- 
ploitation" "belongs  to  the  7iature  of  the  living  being  as 
a  primary  organic  function;  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
trinsic Will  to  Power,  which  is  precisely  the  Will  to  Life"."" 
Nietzsche  misunderstood  Darwin^"  and  forgfot  the  latter's 
caution  that  the  struggle  for  life  and  survival  of  the  fittest 
was  a  metaphor  which  should  not  be  too  narrowly  inter- 
preted. In  any  case,  the  Darwinian  fonnula  is  not  a  happy 
phrase  in  the  sphere  of  ethical  values.  Dr.  Tille,  the  editor 
of  the  authorized  English  translation  of  Nietzsche's  works, 
is  doubtless  right  in  saying^*  that  "Huxley's  essay  On  the 
Natural  [negualily  of  Man  would  have  delighted  him"  [i,  c, 
Nietzsche] ;  but  he  would  probably  have  profited  more  by 
reading  the  Romanes  Lecture  on  Evolution  and  Ethics.  In 
the  biological  sphere,  actual  survival  is  the  lest  of  fitness; 
'fitness'  is  proved  by  survival.  But  in  the  sphere  of  ethical 
values,  this  is  not  so,  as  Nietzsche  himself  would  admit. 
The  decadence  which  he  laments  just  means  that  the  'unfit' 
do  not  perish  as  they  should.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
'much-too-many-live',  and  they  neglect  to  'die  at  the  right 
time'. 

In  regard  to  Nietzsche's  own  formula  and  its  application, 
there  are  a  good  many  things  that  might  be  said  at  this 
point :  but  tlie  impulse  to  comment  must  be  held  in  leash. 


■■  C/,  The  Tzvilight  of  tke  Idols,  Aph.  14,  and  Der  Wille  sur  Macht, 
Aph.  3«'324- 

"*  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  p.  226. 

"He  says;  "Darwin  fOrgot  the  intelkct  (that  WH5  English!)"  and 
he  calls  Darwin  'respectable,  but  mediocre'.  Nietzsche  had  a  way  of 
picking  the  brains  of  every  author  he  read,  and  then  either  ignoring 
or  disparaging  almost  in  proporlion  lo  his  indebtedness.  He  llius  gave 
a  shining  exaniple  of  that  'exploitation'  which  he  holds  to  be  eharacter- 
istic  of  'noble  morality'. 

"Introduction  to  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  p.  xix. 
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One  might,  for  instance,  question  the  statement  that  man 
lias  become  smaller  and  weaker,  either  during  the  Christian 
period  or  the  much  longer  historic  period.  It  is  not  proven 
thai  the  cuhure-races  have  degenerated  physically,  and  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  then  Nietzsche's  attacks  upon  the 
morality  of  the  culture-races  are  wholly  irrelevant,  On  the 
other  hand,  even  if  man  had  degenerated,  Nietzsche  holds 
that  morahty  is  rather  the  inevitable  consequence  than  the 
cause  of  'impoverished  life',  and  his  tiresome  jeremiads 
are  childislily  at  variance  with  that  boasted  nobility  of  soul 
which  says  'yea'  joyfully  to  good  and  bad  alike. 

Again,  one  might  deny  that  Will  to  Power  in  the  sense 
of  ruthless  self-assertion  is  the  'fundamental  fad  of  all 
history".  Those  who  seek  a  hiological  foundation  for  mo- 
rality usually  maimtaiii  that  the  evidence  against  this  view 
i5  conclusive.  Though  Nietzsche's  predominant  tendency 
is  to  regard  the  altruistic  sentiments  as  thinly -disguised 
egoism,  he  is  more  consistent  in  condemning-  the  other- 
regarding  impulses  as  bad.  1.  e.,  as  injurious  or  life-destroy- 
ing, than  he  is  in  denying  their  existence. 

So,  also,  one  might  maintain  that  the  other-regardingf 
virtues  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  Nietzsche's 
Master-morality,  resting  upon  the  lost  for  power:  that  It 
is  the  strong,  self-snfhcient,  dominant  individual,  who  out 
of  the  superfluity  of  his  power,  is  best  able  to  succour  others. 
Beneficient  activity  might  be  the  expression  and  the  proof 
of  a  superabundance  of  vitality  and  efficiency.  The  tyrant 
might  conceivably  enhance  the  'pathos  of  distance'  by  his 
magnanimity.  Nietzsche  admits  this  when  he  says:^°  "the 
noble  man  also  helps  the  unfortunate,  but  not — or  scarcely — 
out  of  pity,  but  rather  from  an  impulse  generated  bv  the 
su|>erabundance  of  power".  And  again:  "when  a  man 
who  is  a  master  by  nature  has  sympathy,  that  sympathy  has 
value".''^  Sympathy  and  benevolent  condtict  therefore  can 
have  a  place :  they  are  no  more  intrinsically  bad  than  they 


'Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  Aph.  260. 
'  Jbid.,  Aph.  aty. 
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are  intrinsically  good.    Regard  for  others  is  then  entirely 

optional,  not  obIigator>'-  One  may  act  towards  beings  of  a 
lower  order  jnst  as  one  likes,  and  'Ijeyond  good  and  evil". 
The  noble  t>-pe  of  man  regards  himself  as  a  determiner,  a 
creator  of  values.  He  passes  the  judgment:  "what  is  in- 
jurious tn  me  is  injurious  in  itself".^*  Two  things,  then, 
are  evident;  that  Nietzsche's  moraiit}'  is  the  most  out  and 
out  egoism,^"  and  that  the  Will  to  Power  is  a  formula  which 
furnishes  no  rule  for  conduct :  the  'noble'  type  of  man  may 
do  as  he  likes,  the  ignoble  must  do  as  he  car. 

It  might  also  be  maintained  that  'helping  the  unfortunate' 
is  not  simply  the  sign  of  a  superabundance  of  power,  but  a 
condition  of  the  development  of  power.  Thus,  as  Spencer 
would  say,  imagine  a  moving  tribe,  beset  by  enemies,  suf- 
fering from  insufficient  supply  of  food,  and  encumbered 
by  the  impedimenta  of  aged  and  infirm  persons.  The 
easiest  way  of  preserving  the  tribe  and  extricating  it  from 
danger,  would  be  either  to  abandon  the  aged  and  infinn 
persons  or  to  put  them  to  death.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done,  for  the  strong  have  a  right  to  do  as 
they  like  with  the  weaker.  But  suppose  they  refrain  from 
exercising  this  privilege.  The  cunning,  the  strategy,  the 
resourcefulness,  the  new  plans  and  devices  that  would  have 
to  be  invented,  the  alert  intelligence  that  would  be  called 
forth  under  trying  conditions,  would  develop  in  the  tribe  as 
a  whole  and  in  individuals  an  enhanced  efficiency  and  sense 
of  power  for  future  emergencies. 

Again,  it  might  be  denied  that  that  "elevation  of  the 
human  species"  which  is  the  goal  of  Nietzsche's  morality 
is  as  well  served  by  "severity,  violence,  slavery. 
tempter's  art  and  deviltry  of  every  kind     ...     by  every- 
thing wicked,  terrible,  tyrannical,  predatory,  and  serpentine 


"/frrrf..  Apli.  260. 

""T^ot  to  seek  otte's  awn  advantage':  chat  is  merely  the  moral 
fig-|«af  for  quite  a  different  thing,  for  the  physiological  fact, — "one  docs 
not  know  any  longer  liow  to  find  one's  own  aJvaniage'."  The  Twiliffkt 
of  Ike  Idols,  p.  igi. 
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in  man".*"  as  by  the  practice  of  the  commonly  recognized 
virtues.  One  might,  in  fact,  set  up  question-marks  all  along 
the  line  of  Nietzsche's  'iiTunoralism' ;  but  my  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  interpret  aiirl  I  pass  on.  with  ihe  parenthetical 
remark  that  since  anyihing  is  'good'  which  enhances  the 
sense  of  power,'''  regard  for  one's  neighbor  may  be  as 
essential  to  the  elevanon  of  the  species  as  appropriation, 
injury,  and  exploitation. 

'The  elevation  of  the  species'  and  'the  "will  that  Beyond- 
man  may  live' — it  is  in  virtue  of  this  doctrine  that  Nietzsche 
is  often  said  to  teach  a  'new  ethical  idealism";  but  his  doc- 
trines are  neither  new  (most  of  them  are  as  old  as  Heracli- 
tus,  Democritus  and  Protagoras)  nor  ethical  nor  idealistic. 
It  is  true  that  Nietzsche  is  at  one  with  idealistic  moralists  in 
rejecting  all  forms  of  hedonism,  whether  egoistic  or  univer- 
salistic  and  whether  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion or  not.  His  ethic  is  neitlier  based  upon  psychological 
hedonism  nor  is  it  either  sentimental  or  rational  Utilita- 
rianism. He  scorns  "the  green-grazing  happiness  of  the 
herd".  It  is  true  also  that  the  Ucbcrmcnsch,  who  is  the 
significance  of  earth  and  the  goal  of  humanity,  is  an  ideal 
which  is  not  supported,  after  the  manner  of  the  naturalistic 
moralist,  by  an  appeal  to  the  'ways  of  the  cosmos.'  Darwin, 
interpreting  the  processes  of  nature,  tried  to  show  how  man 
came  to  be  what  he  is.  Spencer,  reading  the  tendencies  of 
nature,  looks  to  the  future  and  tries  to  show  what  man,  in 
view  of  these  tendencies,  will  become.  But  Nietzsche,  un- 
like Darwin  and  Spencer,  does  not  appeal  to  nature  to  form 
his  picture  of  the  man  of  the  future,  the  Superman.  Spen- 
cer, to  be  sure,  first  got  his  ideal  man  in  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  society  without  the  help  of  doctrine  of  evulution. 
In  Social  Statics,  the  perfect  man  and  the  perfect  society 
are  just  as  much  the  creations  of  pure  imagination  as  is 
the  'ideal  humanity'  of  perfectionistic  moralists.     Spencer 


" Beyund  Good  and  Bvil.  Aph,  44. 

"Cf.  The  Damn  af  Day.  Aph.   iSg.     "When  man  (eels  ihe  sense  of 
pflwer,  he  feels  a.nd  c^alla  himself  good." 
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then  tried  later,  in  the  Data  of  Ethics,  to  validate  this  ideal 
by  appealing  to  the  processes  of  nature  to  show  that  his  coo- 
ceptton  of  the  perfect  societ}'  was  ibe  end  towards  which 
evolution  was  working.  B«t  Nietzsche  does  not  thqs  a,p|>eal 
to  the  cosmic  process  to  furnish  the  standard  of  ttioralit>". 
He  finally  g^avc  up  his  adherence  to  Darwinism  because 
Darwin  held  that  the  whole  plant  and  animal  and  human 
world  had  developed  from  lower  to  higher  and  that  the 
species  grows  in  perfection.  Nietzsche,  on  the  contrarj". 
held  that  the  results  of  the  struggle  for  existence  are  pre^ 
judicial  to  the  strong,  the  privileged,  and  that  man  has  de- 
generated- He  holds  that  Spencer  is  a  decadent  because 
Spencer  sees  something  desirable  in  the  triumph  of  altruism; 
and  that  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  morality  of  sj'ra- 
pathy  is  futile  because  sympathy  is  a  sign  of  deteriorating 
life. 

It  is  equally  obvious,  that  Nietzsche  is  not  an  ethical 
idealist  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  the  sense,  let  us  say,  which 
is  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  men  like  T.  H.  Green. 
The  'ideal  humanity'  of  the  ethical  idealist  is  the  antipodes 
of  Nietzsche's  "higher  man*.  Of  what  like  is  this  ideal 
humanity?  Or  who  is  the  good  man?  He  is.  first  of 
all.  after  Kant,  the  man  of  good  will:  and  then,  this  good 
will  is  manifested  in  the  practice  of  the  commonly  recog- 
nized virtues.  The  perfection  of  the  individual  is  realised 
only  in  the  service  of  humanity.  This  ethical  doctrine  is 
moreover  intimately  connected  with  tbe  belief  in  a  spiritual 
principle  in  nature  and  a  moral  order  of  the  universe.  The 
spiritual  principle  in  nature,  continually  manifesting  itself 
in  human  minds  and  institutions,  slowly  but  unfalteringly 
perfects  the  conception  of  ideal  humanity  in  the  process  of 
its  gradual  realization.  The  whole  world-order  is  spiritual 
in  its  essence,  and  moral  progress  is  permeated  and  pro- 
duced by  intelligence.  The  End  is  given  by  reason  and  is 
realised  tlirough  the  volitional  eflfort  of  free,  self-detemiin- 
ing,  intelligent  agents.  Nietzsche  would  deny  every  one  of 
these  positions.     "There  is  neither  spirit  nor  reason  nor 
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thought  nor  consciousness  nor  soul  nor  will  nor  truth — 
these  are  all  useless  fictions,""*  This  is,  however^  less  un- 
intelligible than  it  sounds.  How.  it  may  be  asked,  can  tlie 
Will  to  Power  be  the  ultimate  reality,  if  there  is  no  siich 
thing  as  'will'?  What  Nietzsche  means  is  that  'will' ^  the 
'natural'  impulses,  desires  and  passions.  Will  ^^  self:  but 
self  =  body.  Mind  is  only  the  product  and  instrument  of 
body.  Mind  is  epiphenomenon,  th?  servant,  the  slave,  the 
shadow  of  body.  Will  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause;  it  no 
longer  iiioves  or  explains  anything',  it  simply  accompanies 
vital  processes."' 

Nietzsche's  psychological  or  physiological  dynamism  is 
thus  at  variance  with  his  ethical  idealism.  His  psychology 
teaches  that  every  individual  inevitably  strives  for  increase 
of  power,  for  domination.  His  morality  teaches  that  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  power  and  domination  should  be  sought.  The 
slave-classes,  the  decadent,  reversed  the  original  table  of 
values,  they  created  an  inverted  table  for  their  own  benefit — 
to  Curb  the  power  of  the  powerful  and  assert  their  own 
equality  or  even  superiority  so  far  as  possible.  It  was  just 
because  they  were  decadents  that  they  invented  the  values  of 
decadence^ — they  could  not  do  otherwise — they  were  still 
expressing  the  will  to  power  in  the  only  way  they  could 
express  it.  Intelligence  is  only  the  tool  of  the  will  to  power 
and  intelligence  seized  upon  this  means  of  power.  Why 
thtn.  should  Nietzsche  complain?  Because  his  reason  tells 
him  that  a  certain  type  of  life  and  power  is  desirable.  He 
doesn't  get  his  criterion  of  good  from  nature  or  biology  or 
physiology.  He  gets  it  from  Reason.  What,  then,  be- 
comes of  his  physiological  evaluation?  Body  does  not 
evaluate.  It  is  mind  that  jiidges  that  physiological  evalua- 
tions are  the  only  correct  evaluations.  In  this  sense  at  least 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  primacy  of  reason.  Reduce  self 
to  body  and  you  ips^o  facto  eliminate  not  only  'ethical,'  but 
anv  sort  of  idealism. 


'  Der  li''ille  -ur  Marhl,  Aph.  270. 

*  Cf.  The  Tu'iliahi  of  the  Idoh.  pp.  135-136,  I4i-I43- 
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But  what  if  values  are  no/  created  by  mtnd.  but  by  body, 
as  Nietzscbe  hnkls?     We  are  thrnwr  back  again  on  the  idea 
of  Will  to  Puwer,  and  into  pure  naturalism.     Man  "calleth 
himself  'man*,  t.  e.,  the  valuing  one",  and  "without  valuing, 
the  nut  of  existence  would  he  hollow."     But  valuing"  is 
simply  "the  voice  of  the  will   unto  power.""'"        The   by- 
product human  intelligence  may  say:  this  is  'good'  and  that 
'bad,'  I.  c,  it  furthers  ascending-  or  descending  life,  { Beyond 
Good  and  Evil  does  not  mean  Beyond  Good  and  Bad)  ;" 
but  these  judgments  are  simply  statements  of  fact.     The 
moral  judgments  which  imply  freedom  and   responsibility 
and  praise  and  blame,  have  no  place."*-    Every  species  and 
every  individual  strives  for  power,  i.  e.,  for  superiority,  for 
domination.     Intelligence  is  simply  an  instrument  of  the 
Will  to  Power.     In  the  higher  species,  intelligence  deter- 
mines the  means,  the  way,  to  power.     But  intelligence  sug- 
gests one  mode  of  life,  one  table  of  values  to  the  weak,  and 
another  mode  of  life  and  list  of  virtues  to  the  strong,  as  the 
fit  means  to  power.     This  not  only  means  that  there  is  "No 
good,  no  bad,  but  my  taste,  for  which  I  have  neither  shame 
nor  concealment" — (I  shall  return  to  that  presently) ;  it 
means  thai  Nietzsche's  conception  of  the  Will  to  Power  and 
his  conception  of  the  Superman  as  an  ideal  to  be  realised  by 
volitional  effort  are  incompatible.     'Man  is  a  something  to 
be  surpassed.'     The  Superman  is  'the  goal  of  humanity.' 
The  higher  man  must  be  'created'.      But  he  can  be  created 
only  by  a  'morality  of  breeding,  not  of  taming'.     The  weak 
must  perish  and  we  must  help  them  to  perish.     All  creators 
are  hard,  they  are  destroyers.     Sympathy,  love,  pity,  are 
bad  because  they  preserve  the  weak.     They  foster  deter- 
iorating life.     But  the  decadents  are  in  the  majority.      Im- 
poverished life  creates  'nihilistic"  values^— J.   e..  morality 


'Thus  Sfiak^  Zaratkustra,  pp.  76,  78,  162. 

"  Genealogy,  p.  gg. 

"Cf.  Zarathuslra,  p.  44.  'Enemy',  ye  shall  say,  but  ciot  'wicked  one"; 
'diseased  one',  ye  shall  say,  but  not  'wrttch';  'fool',  ye  shal]  say,  hut 
not  'sinner'. 
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that  fosters  decadence.  There  is  no  help  for  it;  we  must 
go  on  step  by  step  into  deef>er  decadence.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  Nietzsche's  Uebermmsch,  the  higher  man  of  the 
future?  He  becomes  an  impossibihty.  The  ideal  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  actual.  "It  is  absurd  to  try  to  shunt  off 
mail's  nature  towards  some  goal  ...  a  goal  is  lack- 
ing". Humanity  must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse;  there  is 
no  escape.**'  This  is  not  a  new  ethical  idealism ;  it  is  moral 
pessimism,  based  upon  an  oiit-an<:l-out  naturalism. 

I  have  no  wish  to  deny  or  obscure  the  positive  and  re- 
constructive aspect  or  Nietzsche's  teaching.  The  reader  will 
be  able  to  find  whatever  lie  seeks  in  this  treasure-house  of 
conflicting  opinions^  and,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
by  confining  one's  attention,  as  Mr.  Pigou  does/^  almost 
exclusively  to  Zarathustra,  which  is  Nietzsche's  most  poet- 
ical, imaginative  and  idealistic  work,  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  those  who  emphasize  the  negative  aspect  oi  his 
morality  fail  to  do  him  justice.  Zarathustra  says:  "But  a 
horror  for  US  is  the  degenerating  mind  which  saith,  'All  for 
myself!"".  His  great  love  unto  the  most  remote  which 
Commandeth,  'Spare  not  thy  neighbor",  bids  him  also  to  sac- 
rifice himself  as  well  as  his  neighbor  unto  his  love  for 
Beyond-man.  One  must  be  sure  that  one  has  a  right  to  be  a 
creator,  and,  'For  small  folk,  small  virtues  are  requisite'. 
'One  shall  not  wish  to  enjoy  one's  self,  and  'One  must  icarn 
how  to  love  one's  self.  (pp.  104.  So,  122,  289,  241,  290, 
280).  Out  of  the  doctrine  of  reasonable  self-love  and  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  a  higher  humanity,  Nietzsche  might 
have  developed  a  'new  morality'.  That  he  failed  to  do  so, 
is  not  the  fault  of  his  critics  but  of  his  own  philosophy. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  writer  who  does  not 
believe  in  truth  and  who  regards  it  as  a  merit  that  he  is 
not  afraid  of  contradictions.*"' 


'Cf.  Tkf  DawH  of  Day,  Aph.  49,  and  The  Twilight  of  the  Idah.  pp. 
112.  143.  "7-1,  206. 
•""The  EiMcs  of  Nietzsche"  in  Internaiional  Journal  of  Ethics,  April, 

"  Cf.  Tilt  Dawn  of  Day,  p.  xxvii. 
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Having  already  weakened  the  force  of  the  enfant  ttrribk 
metaphor  by  the  attempt  to  treat  Nietzsche  seriously.  I  now 
make  amends  by  adding  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficnit  to  do 
so.  If,  however,  we  are  to  pay  him  this  compliment,  we 
must  really  be  in  earnest  in  the  matter  and  seek  to  interpret 
his  new  morality  in  the  setting  of  his  philosophy  as  a  whole. 
When  so  interpreted,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Nietzsche  is  not  even  an  immoralist;  he  is  (to  borrow  a 
word  from  the  French,  who  lack  the  English  dts-taste  for 
hybrids)  an  amoralist.  In  taking  a  neg'ative  position,  he  has 
not  'again  learnt  to  be  positive'  (unless  utter  scepticism  he 
itself  a  positive  position)  because  he  has  not  'divested  him- 
self of  scepticism'.""  In  the  Genealogy  he  reproaches  scien- 
tists for  not  being  'free  spirits'  but  in  reality  in  alliance  with 
the  apostles  of  'the  ascetic  ideal",  because  they  still  believe 
in  truth.  He  holds  that  'nothing  is  true',  that  'it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  moral  prejudice  that  truth  is  worth  more  than 
semblance',  that  'the  faUeness  of  an  opinion  is  not  any 
objection  to  it',  that  *the  falsest  opinions  are  the  most  in- 
dispensable to  us'.  All  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  natural- 
ism which  teaches  that  conscious  thinking  is  simply  an  in- 
stinctive function  which  expresses  the  physiological  demand 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  definite  mode  of  life.  The  only 
question  Is:  'how  far  an  opinion  is  life  furthering'.  But 
since  that  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  life  in  question,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  individual  or  class  or  species,  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  standard  of  either  truth  or  morality. 
Nichts  ist  ivahr,  allcs  ist  erlaubt.'^'^  This  means  the  nega- 
tion, the  complete  bankruptcy,  of  all  morality. 

Morality  in  its  lowest  terms  involves  the  recognition  of  a 
rule  of  right  which  is  either  directly  authoritative  or  in- 
directly binding  as  the  condition  of  a  common  good.  Even 
customary  or  tribal  morality  implies  the  recognition  of  a 
rule  of  conduct,     In  The  Dawn  Qf  Day,  Aph.  16,  Nietzsche 

"  Tht  Dawn  of  Diiy,  .\ph.  +77. 

"  Cf.  BtyonJ  Guod  and  Evil,  Aph.  3,  4,  and  Genealogy,  Third  Essay. 
Aph.  24. 
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himself  says:  "any  custom  is  better  than  no  custom."  Mo- 
rah'ty  means  (if  you  will  pardon  me)  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander:  that  what  is  right  for  me 
is  right  for  all  others  in  precisely  similar  circumstances.  It 
means  that  what  I  shall  do  or  not  do  is  at  all  events  not  a 
mere  matter  of  my  private  Hkes  and  dislikes.  There  is  at 
least  this  much  of  objectivity  about  morality.  Moral  con- 
duct is  not  wholly  individual,  arbitrary,  and  irresponsible. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  private  morality.  Nietz- 
sche, however,  would  call  this  a  'higher  morality'.  He 
holds  that  the  ripest  fruit  pendant  from  the  tree  of  social 
evolution  is  the  autonomous  super-moral  sovereign  individ- 
ual.*^ But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  his  phraseology.  His 
'sovereign  individual'  is  neither  autonomous  nor  super- 
moral.  He  is  anomic  and  infra-moral.  He  is  a  law  to 
himself  not  in  the  sense  that  the  rational  self  imposes  the 
law  which  it  freely  obeys,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  places 
himself  beyond  all  law  and  follows  the  natural  desires  and 
passions.  He  says:  "This  is  wry  way.  where  is  yours?" 
There  is  "no  good,  no  bad.  but  tny  taste,  for  which  I  have 
neither  shame  nor  concealment."  "He  hath  discovered  him- 
self who  safth:  'This  is  my  good  and  evil*  ".  "  "To  live  as 
I  like  or  to  live  not  at  all',  thus  I  will,  thus  even  the  holiest 
one  willeth'  ",»« 

This  is  strictly  in  accord  with  Nietzsche's  naturalism, 
which  teaches  that  the  true  nature  and  function  of  life  is  tVtU 
to  poivcr.  "To  speak  of  right  and  wrong  in  itself  is  al- 
together meaningless ;  in  itself  the  act  of  injuring,  violating, 
exploiting,  destroying  can.  of  course,  not  be  anything 
"wrong",  inasmuch'  as  life  essentially,  i.  e.,  in  its  funda- 
mental functions,  works  Injury,  violation,  exploitation  and 
destruction,  and  can  not  be  conceived  otherwise."  '"That 
the  lambs  should  bear  a  grudge  to  the  big  birds  of  prey,  is 
no  wise  strange ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  blaming  the  big 
birds  of  prey  for  picking  up  small  lambs.     And  if  the  Iambs 


*  Genealogy.  Second  Essay.  Aph.  2. 

■  ZnTathuslro.  Ill,  -'Of  Ihe  Spirit  of  Gravity" ;  and  IV,"  The  Shadow". 
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say  among  themselves:  'These  rapacious  birds  are  wicked, 
and  he  wlio  is  as  little  as  possible  of  a  bird  of  prey,  but 
rather  the  op|X)site.  i.  c,  a  laml> — should  not  he  be  good?' 
We  cannot  find  fault  with  the  establislinient  of  such  an  ideal, 
though  the  birds  of  prey  may  make  rather  mocking  eyes  and 
say:  'IVc  do  not  bear  at  all  a  grudge  to  them,  these  good 
lambs,  we  even  love  them.  Nothing  is.  more  delicious  than 
a  tender  lamb'".  .  .  .  "If  the  suppressed,  the  down- 
trodden and  the  wronged,  prompted  by  the  craft  of  im- 
potence, say  to  themselves;  'Let  us  be  difTerent  from  the 
bad.  let  us  be  good!  and  good  are  all  those,  who  wrong  no 
one.  who  never  violate,  who  never  attack,  who  never  re- 
taliate, who  entrust  revenge  to  God  .  .  .  (who  are) 
the  patient,  the  humble,  the  just' — this  means,  viewed  cooly 
and  unprejudicially,  no  more  than :  'We,  the  weak,  are — it  is 
a  fact — weak;  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  do  anything,  for  zvhich 
%vi'  arc  not  slrong  enough'".  "Not-to-be-able-to-take-re- 
venge  is  called  not-to-wiH-revenge,  perhaps  even  forgive- 
ness", and  the  action  which  proceeds  from  the  impoicnce 
of  the  weak  one  is  called  "a  voluntary  performance,  A 
thing  self-willed,  self-  chosen". 

These  quotations  from  the  Genealogy  of  Morals'"  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Nietzsche  is  thoroughly 
successful  in  his  attempt  to  impugn  the  validity  of  all  moral 
ideas  by  tracing  their  origin,  provided  his  account  of  their 
origin  and  meaning  be  correct  With  this  proviso  I  am  not 
now  concerned.  I  would  only  remark  that  Dcr  \V\Ue  sur 
Macht  is  surely  a  fruitful  principle  when  it  can  account  for 
the  origin  of  society  as  due  either  to  the  forceful  imposition 
of  law  upon  the  weaker  by  the  'masters',  or  as  due  to  the 
impotence  of  the  weaker  which  expresses  itself  in  the  'herd- 
ing-instinct' :  which  can  account  botli  for  ihe  morality  of 
'ascetic'  ideals  and  the  morality  of  'noble'  Ideals  in  the  same 
way;  which  accounts  for  love  of  neighljour  and  injury  to 
one's  neighbour  as  due  to  the  same  happiness  in  the  feeling 
of  'superiority' ;  and  which,  finally,  explains  'bad  conscience' 


'Second  Essay,  Aph.  ii,  and  First  Essay.  Apli.  13.  14. 
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i.  e.,  the  sense  of  giiilt  and  sin,  as  due  to  the  f'oy  of  causing 
pain  to  5elf  after  the  more  natural  outlet  of  cruelty  to  others 
had  become  obstructed.  Even  if  there  were  no  real  justifi- 
cation for  the  existence  of  'bad  conscience',  it  would  be  not 
the  fact  of  bad  conscience,  but  Nietzsche's  explanation  of 
the  fact  wiiich  is  a  'paroxysm  of  nonsense'. 

In  his  anxiety  to  castigate  the  morality  of  ascetic  ideals 
by  'a  bit  of  animal  psychology",  Nietzsche  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  and  in  his  i-e-habilitatlon  of  the  flesh,  he  reduces 
man  to  the  level  of  the  beast.  "The  beast  of  prey,  the  splen- 
did, blond  beast,  lawfully  roving  in  search  of  spoils  and 
victory",  is  the  prototype  of  the  higher-man  who  is  beyond 
good  and  evti.  Man  is  the  animal  rationahzed  in  the  sense 
that  reason  becomes  a  means  to  the  gratification  of  the 
physical  impulses,  passions  and  instincts-  "To  be  forced 
to  fight  against  the  instincts  is  the  very  formula  of  decad- 
ence". "To  attack  the  passions  at  the  root  is  to  assail  the 
roots  of  life".  "All  good  is  instinct".  I  need  not  point 
out  that  the  production  of  the  higher  man  by  a  process  of 
breeding  which  involves  the  most  stringent  regulations  of 
marriage,  is  an  ideal  which  would  involve  the  most  radical 
attack  upon  instinct.  It  is  more  important  to  obser\'e  that 
the  advocate  of  the  Uebcrmensch  does  not  merely  preach 
'the  significance  of  earth'  to  the  elimination  of  all  beyond- 
earthly  hopes  and  ascetic  ideals;  he  preaches  the  supremacy 
and  the  superiority  of  instinct:  and,  since  the  fundamental 
instinct  is  the  lust  for  power,  the  result  is  the  very  old  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right. 

Nietzsche's  conception  of  the  Grecian  gods  as  "the  per- 
sonifications of  high-bom  and  self-glorifying  men,  in  whom 
the  animal  in  man  felt  itself  deified",  gives  us  the  expres- 
sion we  want  to  describe  the  outcome  of  his  ethics;  it  is 
the  deification  of  the  animal  in  man.  Zarathustra  says 
(pp.  71,  72) :  "Would  ye  were  perfect  at  least  as  animals 
are.  But  innocence  is  a  necessary  quality  of  animals.  Do 
I  counsel  you  to  slay  your  senses?  I  counsel  the  innocence 
of  the  senses".     "He  unto  whom  chjistity  is  hard  is  to  be 
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oonnsdled  against  tL"  Nictzscbe's  task  ts  ^o  tiandate  man 
back  again  into  lature";  sod,  "Men  with  a  stffl  natural 
nature"  are  "barbarians  in  even-  terrible  sense  of  tbe  word, 
men  of  prey,  stiQ  in  possession  of  anbrokcn  strcr^;th  ot  will 
and  desire  for  power"  wbo  throw  tbemsel^es  opon  tbe 
wcal^r.  "At  the  commenconeiit.  tbe  noUe  caste  was  al- 
may%  the  barbarian  caste ;  their  si^icriority  £d  not  consist 
first  of  all  in  their  pt^-sical.  but  in  their  psychical  power — 
they  were  more  comfleie  men  Cwhich  at  ei-en-  point  aJso  im- 
plies the  same  as  'more  complete  beasts"),"  "The  t^rible 
original  text  homo  nctura  roust  again  be  recognized"  ;^'  and, 
we  tnay  add.  recognized  not  merely  a£  the  actual  but  as  the 
id^  man.  No  rule  of  conduct  at  all.  and  the  kottio  fUitura 
the  idea] :  am  I  wrong  in  calling  Nietzsche  an  amoralist  and 
his  morality  inf  ra-moraJ  ? 

There  is  one  other  doctrine  of  Nietzsche's,  reference  to 
which  should  not  be  omitted — the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Re- 
currence. Whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  he  was  cc^- 
nizant  of  the  modem  scientific  resuscitation  of  this  ancient 
Greek  idea,  I  do  not  know.  But  he  was  certainly  thor- 
oughly famihar  with  the  works  of  Guyau.  w^ho  had  ex- 
pressed it  poetically,  and  with  Holderlin's  Empcdocles  in 
which  It  appears:  and  when  in  1881  he  announced  the 
thoi^ht  of  Eternal  Recurrence  as  a  new  revelation  which 
changed  all  colours  and  gave  a  new  meaning  to  life,  he  must 
have  forgotten  that  in  the  second  of  the  'Inopportune  Re- 
flections' he  had  already  shown  his  familiarity  with  the 
Pyth^orean  doctrine  of  the  'great  year'.''  At  all  events, 
while  Nieusche  was  coinposing  the  Frohliche  IVissenschafl, 
the  idea  of  Eternal  Recurrence  took  posession  of  him  and 
thenceforth  never  left  him.  It  appears  abruptly,  and  con- 
cisely and  tentatively  expressed  in  that  work;''  again,  in 
similar  language  but  more  positively  stated  in  Zarathustra; 
and  more  at  length  in  the  posthumously  published  remains 


'  Bfyand  Good  and  Evil,  Aph.  230,  257. 

'  Cf.  Fouillw,  of.  cit.  pp,  207  sei].,  and  Drews,  of.  cU.  pp.  323  seq. 

'Werke.  IV.  Aph  s+i- 
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of  the  Froliche  Wissenschaft  —  Zarathustra  period,  and 
in  Der  Wilk  sur  MachtJ*  Let  me  state  this  doctrine  in 
Nietzsche's  own  words.  Zarathustra's  animals  thus  address 
him:  "Behold,  thou  art  lite  teacher  of  eternal  recurrence. 
That  is  now  thy  fate !  Behold  we  know  what  thou  teachest ; 
that  all  things  recur  eternally,  ourselves  included;  and  that 
we  have  been  there  infinite  times  before,  and  all  things  with 
us.  Thou  teachest  that  there  is  a  great  year  of  becoming, 
a  monstrous,  great  year.  It  must,  like  an  hour-glass,  ever 
turn  upside  down  again  in  or<|er  to  run  down  and  run  out — 
'Now  I  die  and  vanish',  thou  wouldst  say,  'and  in  a  moment 
I  shall  be  nothing.  Souls  are  as  mortal  as  bodies.  But 
the  knot  of  causes  recurreth  in  which  I  am  twined.  It  will 
create  me  again!  I  myself  belong  unto  the  causes  of 
eternal  recurrence.  I  come  back,  with  this  sun,  with  this 
earth,  with  this  eagle,  with  this  serpent — not  for  a  new  life, 
or  a  better  life,  or  an  eternal  life.  I  come  eternally  back 
unto  this  one  and  the  same  life,  in  the  greatest  things  and  in 
the  smallest  things,  in  order  to  teach  once  more  the  eternal 
recurrence  of  all  things'."  And  again  Zarathustra  says: 
"And  this  slow  spider  creeping  In  the  moonshine,  and  this 
moonshine  itself,  and  I  and  thou  in  the  gateway  whispering 
together,  whispering  of  eternal  things,  must  not  we  all  have 
existed  once  in  the  past?  And  must  not  we  recur  and  run  in 
that  other  lane,  out  there,  before  us,  in  that  long  haunted 
lane — must  we  not  recur  eternally?"" 

This  is  Nietzsche's  substitute  for  'the  shameless  doctrine 
of  personal  immortality".  It  is  even  less  demonstrable  than 
the  latter  doctrine.  Is  it  any  more  desirable,  is  it  either  a 
nobler  or  a  more  useful  ideal?  To  come  back  again  and 
live  precisely  the  same  life  over  again — with  the  same  fail- 
ures, the  same  suffering,  the  same  limitations,  the  same  an- 
nihilation;  with  no  chance  for  progress,  for  development; 
with  no  more  happiness,  no  more  power,  no  more  perfection 
than  we  had  before — this  is  not  what  we  mean  when  we  say 


"  Werhe.  XII,  Aph.  90-IJ2,  and  XV,  Aph.  375-385- 
"  Thus  Spake  Ziirathuslra,  pp,  320-1,  226-7. 
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we  should  like  to  live  our  lives  over  again.     We  are  not 

surprised  to  learn  that  the  loathing  which  overcame  Zar3- 
thiistra,  the  advocate  of  the  circle,  upon  contemplation  of  his 
'most  abyss-like  thought',  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  stnig^gle  with  which  Nietzsche  himself  faced  the  idea  of 
an  eternal  recurrence  of  his  sufferingfs.  One  may  regard 
tlie  willingness  to  accept  an  unpalatable  truth  as  evidence  of 
the  nobility  of  the  inan.  but  the  evidence  is  in  this  case  some- 
what weakenerl  by  the  fact  that  Nietzsche's  loathing  dim- 
inished and  liis  cheerfulness  in  promulgaling  this  doctrine 
increased  as  he  gradually  became  convinced  it  was  a  mere 
speculative  idea  which  could  not  be  verified  by  scientific 
evidence. 

The  desjre  for  personal  immortality  is  not  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  when  a  substitute 
for  this  doctrine  or  belief  or  hope  ia  put  forward  not  pri- 
marily as  a  scientific  theory  in  favor  of  which  evidence 
can  be  adduced,  but  as  an  idea  the  value  of  which  depends 
not  at  all  upon  its  truth,  but  upon  its  workability,  its  effi- 
ciency as  a  life-preserving  and  species-rearing'  idea,'®  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  judge  it  in  its  practical  bearings.  If 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Recurrence  were  defi- 
nitely established.  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  adjust  our- 
selves to  it  and  make  the  best  of  it  as  we  have  adjusted 
ourselves  to  so  many  other  chang'es  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  cosmos  and  man's  place  in  it.  Meanwhile  we  may  con- 
template Nietzsche's  'great  thought",  not  with  Zarathustra's 
fluctuation  between  loathing  and  uncanny  mirth,  but  with 
that  philosophic  calm  with  which  so  many  people  face  the 
dubiety  of  a  future  hfe.  It  is  quite  comprehensible  that 
those  who  lose  faith  in  personal  immortality  should  seek  a 
substitute  in  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  The  service  of 
humanity  either  with  the  object  of  furthering  the  welfare 
of  human  beings  here  and  now  or  nf  making  possible  a  bet- 
ter type  of  life  in  the  future,  is  an  intelligible  and  a  worthy 
end.     When,  therefore.  Nietzsche  savs :    "I  do  not  advise 


'Cf.  Beyond  Goad  and  EvU,  Aph.  3,  4,  and  Wrrkt,  XII,  Aph.  1 15-132. 
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yon  to  love  your  neighbour,  tite  nearest  human  being,  I 
advise  you  rather  to  flee  from  the  nearest  and  to  love  the 
farthest  human  being.  Higher  than  love  to  your  neighbour 
is  love  to  the  higher  man  that  is  to  come  in  the  future" ; — 
his  vision  seems  to  sweep  a  wider  horizon  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  altruist.  But  this  wider  vision,  this  grander  pros- 
pect, is  a  delusion.  The  doctrine  of  Eternal  Recurrence 
intervenes  to  obstruct  and  limit  the  perceiver's  g-oal.  You 
are  to  sacrifice  man  to  highcr-inan,  the  vast  majority  to  the 
very  few ;  but  the  higher-man  himself  is  a  bubble  that  bursts 
in  a  moment,  he  is  evanescent  as  a  dream,  a  transitory 
phenomenon  that  shines  as  a  star  for  an  instant  and  is 
quenched  in  darkness,  only  that  the  whole  long  process  may 
be  again  and  again  repeated  and  innumerable  other  lives 
sacrificed  to  a  shaidow  as  fleeting  as  yourself.  Eternal  Re- 
currence— the  costnic  year,  the  unending  cycte,  matter  and 
motion,  gas  and  ether^  life,  consciousness,  plant  and  animal 
and  man.  possibly  the  Superman,  then  back  again  and  the 
whole  long  history  over  again,  evolution  and  annihilation 
in  unending  repetition — no  permanent  good  is  accomplished 
or  attained,  nothing  bad  is  transcended  and  put  finally  be- 
hind us.  Is  this  a  rationally  to  be  desired  End  either  for  the 
individual  or  the  race? 

The  idea  of  Eternal  Recurrence  is  neither  Nietzsche's 
central  doctrine,  nor  is  it  a  mere  addendum  to  his  system. 
Though  scientifically  unverified  and  ethically  worthless,  it 
fits  in  very  well  with  his  materialistic  interpretation  of  the 
universe  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  religion  which  ex- 
presses his  ultimate  attitude  towards  life.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  his  philosophy  and  is  his  substitute  alike  for  Posi- 
tivism and  for  all  forms  of  Theism."  For  Theism,  the 
Positivist  substitutes  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  For  the 
Grand  Eire  of  Positivism,  Nietzsche  substitutes  the  sov- 
ereign individual.  "The  noble  soul  has  reverence  for  it- 
self",''* but  certainly  not  for  humanity.    "But  let  tne  reveal 


'  Cf.  Werke.  Xll,  Aph.  105. 
'Beyond  Good  and  Evil.  Aph,  2S7. 
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unto  you  my  heart  entirely,  my  friends :  //  there  were  Gods. 
how  could  I  bear  to  be  no  God !  Consequently  there  are  no 
Gods".""  The  sovereign  individual  is  a  worshipper  of  "his 
own  great  self".  That  is  one  aspect  of  Nietzsche's  re- 
Itgion — not  the  ethical  doctrine  of  altruism,  but  the  un- 
ethical doctrine  of  extreme  egoism  exalted  to  a  religioo- 
Another,  and  less  logical  but  more  ethical  aspect,  is  his 
worship  of  the  beaut>'  of  Beyond-man,  "Dead  are  all  Gods: 
now  we  will  that  Beyond-man  may  live".  "Once  folk  said 
'God',  now  I  have  taught  you  to  say :  'Beyond-man' ". 
Willing  ddivereth;  creating  is  the  great  salvation.  But 
"could  ye  create  a  God  ?  Then  be  silent  concerning  all  Gods. 
But  ye  could  very  well  create  Beyond-man".*"  It  is  this 
religion  of  Super-humanity  which  lends  an  element  of  no- 
bility to  Nietzsche's  ethico- religious  philosophy.  But  is  it 
true,  on  Nietzsche's  premises,  that  we  'could  very  well 
create  Beyond-man'? 

I  have  said  that  Nietzsche's  demand  that  man  should  sac- 
rifice himself  in  order  to  produce  the  Super-man  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  doctrine  of  the  Will.  We  should  will  that 
Beyond-man  may  live ;  man  ought  to  be  so  and  so  now  in 
order  that  future  man  may  be  different :  that  is  an  ethical 
statement.  But  "when  the  moralist  says  :  'You  ought  to  be 
so  and  so*  he  makes  himself  ridiculous."*^  Why?  Because 
psychologically  and  physiologically  everything  is  absolutely 
determined.  You  can't  be  other  than  you  are  or  do  other 
than  you  do.  In  the  bark  of  physio-psychology,  *we  seijI 
right  away  over  morality,  we  crush  out,  we  destroy'  even  the 
remains  of  Nietzsche's  own  morality.*^  From  the  anthrop- 
ological point  of  view  Nietzsche  is  a  psychological  and  phy- 
siological determinist-  From  the  cosmicat  point  of  view  he 
is  a  pliysical  and  metaphysical  fatalist.  "The  individual,  in 
his  antecedents  and  in  his  consequents,  is  a  piece  of  fate. 


"  Thw  Spaki  Zarathusira,  p.  ii6. 

"Ib^d..  p-  io8,  ns-iiS. 

"  The  TiL-ilight  oj  the  Idols,  p.  130. 

"Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  Aph.  ^3. 
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an  additional  law,  an  addltiond  necessity  for  all  that  now 
takes  place  and  will  take  place  in  the  future.  To  say  to 
him,  "Alter  thyself",  is  to  require  everything  to  alter  itself, 
even  backward  also".^^  But  that  is  impossible.  Everything 
keeps  eternally  recurring.  The  wheel  keeps  revolving,  it  can 
not  be  delayed  or  stopped,  still  less  be  turned  back  in  its 
course.  We  are  tied  to  the  wheel  and  must  revolve  with  it. 
All  is  bound  fast  in  the  endless  chain  of  fate.  Eternal  Re- 
currence is  Nietzsche's  fantastic  substitute  for  the  doctrine 
of  physical  necessity.  Zarathustra  says :  "On  the  tree  of 
the  future  we  build  our  nest";  but  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are 
not  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  Nietzsche's  philosophy  homo- 
geneous and  consistent  throughout?  I  think  not.  But  by 
eliminating  much  that  is  commonly  regarded  as  essential, 
we  may  get  something  like  a  coherent  remainder.  I  have 
said  that  Nietzsche's  conception  of  the  Superman  is  not 
clear-cut  and  definite.  But  the  conception  which  is  most  in 
harmony  with  his  general  philosophical  theory  is  that  the 
higher  man  is  not  the  man  of  the  future  who  is  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sacrifices  of  the  present  generation  and  who 
will  possess  the  desirable  qualities  which  are  now  lacking. 
but  that  he  is  the  man  of  the  present  who  will  not  only  accept 
his  fate  uncomplainingly,  but  will  even  rejoice  in  it.  He  says 
■yea'  to  hfe  under  all  circumstances  and  whatever  of  joy  or 
suffering  life  contains.  He  is  not  only  Stoic,  with  the  Stoic's 
resignation ;  he  is  an  atfirmer  of  life  and  shows  a  Dionysian 
exultation  in  it.  Things  may  be  bad  and  going  from  bad 
to  worse — but  the  higher  man  accepts  them  joyfully. 
Nietzsche's  final  word  is  amor  fati.^^  This  conception  of 
the  Superman,  would  best  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  Will 
to  Power  and  Eternal  Recurrence.  Such  an  optimistic 
materialistic- fatalism  may  not  be  unthinkable;  but  it  must 
surely  be  a  difficult  state  of  mind  for  those  who  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  fate,  and  one  docs  not  readily  see  how,  on 

"  The  Twilight  oj  the  Idolt.  p.  130. 

"  Ct.  Der  H'ilU  2ur  Macht,  Aph.  476 ;  Froh.  Wiss.  Aph.  276;  The  Twi- 
light of  tkf  Idols,  pp.  ai5,  228;  Beyond  Goad  a»d  Evil,  Aph,  56. 
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Nietzsche's  premises,  the  'pessimism  of  sensibility'  can  be 
transcended  by  an  act  of  will.  One  can  imagine  circum- 
stances in  which  "to  realise  in  fact  the  eternal  delight  of 
becoming"  would  be  difRcult.  Even  if  this  feat  were  ac- 
complished, however,  'philosophical'  pessim.ism  would  still 
remain.  The  higher  man  says  'yea'  to  life,  but  he  says 
'nay'  to  the  possibility  of  producing-  a  better  type  of  life. 
Schopenhauer's  pessimism  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  logical 
as  Nietzsche's  'cheerful  and  confident  fatalism'.  Joyful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inevitable  is  a  'hard  saying;'  if  the  inevitable 
is  inevitably  bad.  Nor  does  one  readily  see  why  Nietzsche 
should  condemn  Wagner  for  seeking  a  redemptive  theory. 
The  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physician.  But  humanity,  in 
Nietzsche's  opinion,  is  sick  in  mind  and  body;  and  surelv  it 
is  the  sick  who  have  need  of  a  physician.  Tt  is  degeneration 
that  calls  for  regeneration  " 
'*Cf.  Drews,  op.  cil.  p.  338. 
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The  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  sou!  was  never 
so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  It — the  sou] — is  being  made  the  b-ase 
of  religion  in  virtue  of  its  peculiar  depth  and  essence — the 
peculiar  experiences  and  implications  of  the  inner  life. 
More  clearly  is  it  perceived  that  the  true  point  of  departure 
in  religion  must  lie  within  the  sphere  and  process  of  life 
itself.  The  world  of  higher  reality  we  are  now  more  ready 
to  let  rise  within  us,  rather  than  first  convince  ourselves  of 
the  existence  of  a  real  and  higher  order  without  the  range 
of  life's  experiences.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  prone  to  find 
our  first  and  final  religiom  evidence  in  the  psychological 
sphere — in  that  spiritual  sense  wherein  the  soul  is  seen  in 
the  splendid  and  significant  functionings  of  faith. 

We  are  now  to  take  the  soul  where  psychologising  phil- 
osophers are  mainly  content  to  leave  it.  We  are  concerned 
with  it  only  in  its  highest  reaches,  where  its  ideal  function- 
ings. are  left  by  formal  psychology  undeveloped  and  un- 
touched. The  psychology  of  the  soul  is  here  taken  to  em- 
brace all  inner  operations— not  alone  the  cognitive  powers, 
but  ail  psychic  processes  that  are  volitional  and  emotional  as 
well — though  we  are  to  deal  only  with  some  of  the  higher 
aspects  of  psychic  experience.  In  so  doing,  we  accept,  of 
cotirse,  the  teachings  of  modem  psychology  as  to  the  evo- 
lution of  the  soul  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  onwards,  and 
proceed  upon  them.  We  are  quite  content  to  agree  with 
Professor  James  that  mind  and  world  have  been  evolved  to- 
gether, and  in  consequence  are  something  of  "a  mutual  fit." 
Soul  is  the  last  term  of  an  evolving  series  and  highest  syn- 
thesis of  mechanism,  life,  and  spirit.  It  evidences  itself  in 
complete  psychic  processes,  in  pulses  of  life  wherein  feeling, 
thought,  and  will,  are  all  concerned:^     As  sucii.  it  is  that 


^  See  paper  on  "The  Psychological  Content  of  Religion",  by  Prof. 
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"simple  and  permanent  s]){ritiial  being"  which,  as  James 
remarks,  h:is  "combining  medium"  as  its  chief  futiction. 
For  man  is  more  than  a  mass  of  states:  he  is  these  in  com- 
bination :  bis  experience  is  unified — one, 

We  may  beg-in  by  accepting  such  a  valuation  of  the  soul 
as  Rosanqnet  has  gfiven  when  he  says  "we  have  to  re- 
memlier  that,  after  all.  the  soul,  the  contents  of  the  soul  ais 
we  know  it,  form  an  individual  system  full  of  character 
and  personality :  that  it  is  qwte  as  characteristicallv  in- 
dividual and  belonging  to  itself  as  the  body  is.  and  certainly 
at  a  higher  level :  and  that,  while  its  constituent  elements  in- 
clude of  course  the  qualities  of  the  body,  they  include  also  a 
whole  world  of  other  qualities  and  relations."  But  our 
primitive  experience  is  unitary,  and  it  is  when  we  speak 
of  our  experience  in  its  unitary  and  personal  self-hood 
that  we  talk  of  the  soul.  True  psychologj'  maintains  the 
unity  of  tbc  soul,  as  result  of  countless  subtle  and  cease- 
less psycho-physical  processes.  It  thus  makes  of  the  soul 
no  mere  mosaic,  after  the  old  "faculty  psychology"  con- 
ceptions, composerl  of  so  many  separatist  and  distinctive 
parts.  This  unity  of  the  soul,  as  monistic,  is  fundamental 
in  modern  psychology,  and  has  led  to  a  true  sense  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  faculties — ^will.  thought,  and  emo- 
tion.'' And  if  there  be  physiologists  who  will  have  none  of 
the  soul  and  psychic  dispositions  because  thev  hold  these  to 
be  metaphysical,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hold 
to  the  soul  and  its  processes  as  alone  explaining  the  facts 
of  our  deeper  experience.  The  "qualities  and  relations"  of 
psychic  experience  are  explained  by  rational  psycholog\'. 
which,  for  any  full  and  thorough  carrying  out  of  this  put' 
pose,  seems  to  need  the  scul.^ 

The  psychology  of  the  soul  is  concerned  with  the  know- 

J.  H.  Leuba,  p.  369  of  Volume  of  Congris  Inleritalianai  dc  Psychologic, 
held  at  Paris,  igoa. 

'As  f.  jf.,  by  Hoffdipg  in  Outlines  of  Psychology,  pp.  95.,  313. 

*Sce  n  Cnficcllo  drW  Aniiua  nella  Pikologin  Contemporanen,  by 
Prpf.  Fraiicci^ro  (le  Sarin.  FloTcncc  1900.  in  wliich  reference  is  made  lo 
the  posiiioTis  o!  James,  Wundt.  Jodl,  and  HofTding. 
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led^  of  the  sours  nature,  the  laws  of  its  development. 
and  its  relations  to  its  environment.  A  purely  empirical 
treatment  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfying.  Psycliology 
need  not  be  made  metaphysical,  but  its  results  may  be 
allowed  to  cast  light  on  the  soul  itself — on  soul,  not  merely 
on  a  soul.  The  fine  ideality  of  the  soul  leads  it  to  seek 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  life,  which  clearly  can  never  be 
a  thing  realized.  For  the  soul  is  always  marked  by  poten- 
tiality: its  activity  is  ever  that  of  spiritual  potence  on  the 
way  to  actuality.  But  this  does  not  lead  to  the  Humian 
psychology  in  its  vain  search  for  an  ego  abstracted  from  all 
mental  life,  or  to  the  Kantian  psychology  in  its  failure  to 
find  any  real  soul  or  self  in  experience.  Kant's  logical 
concept  of  unity  is  both  transcendent  and  indeterminate  in 
nature  and  reality,  and  in  no  way  satisfactorily  connected 
with  the  judging  activity  in  experience,  wherein  soul  or 
self  is  asserted.  Man  not  only  combines,  but  judges — 
judges  his  consolidated  experience  in  the  light  of  moral 
law.  It  Is.  of  course,  not  overlooked  that  Kant  recognized 
in  man  a  power  that  elevates  him  above  himself — a  power 
which  only  the  understanding  can  conceive — a  power  which, 
rightly  enough,  he  took  to  be  that  of  personality.  But  for 
our  present  purpose.  Kant  lacks  in  not  realizing^  the  sphere 
of  spirituality  open  to  us  as  hig^her  than  Such  personality. 
Beyond  onr  individual  personality  stretches  tiie  world  of 
souls,  which  severally  depend  on  some  common  ground  and 
process.  No  abstract  and  barely  logical  unity  is  this  central 
ground  and  unifying  process:  it  is  the  Absolute  Life,  centre 
of  all  souI& — ^Life  of  our  life,  and  Soul  of  our  souls.  Brad- 
leyan  and  Ritschlian  thought  alike  have  their  self-appointed 
limitations  writ  larg-e  here,  Emotions,  no  less  than  intel- 
lect, are  subjects  of  inspiration,  as  in  seer  and  poet.  But 
the  wise  soul  will  keep  the  emotions,  once  duly  developed, 
well  in  hand,  and  free  from  all  overstrain.  In  what  is 
called  the  Oversout.  it  will  find  due.  yet  regulative,  outlet 
for  the  afFectional  part  of  our  nature,  in  the  fellowship  of 
what  Prof.  James  is  pleased  to  call  the  'Great  Companion' — 
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the  Absolute  Mind.  Hence  we  find  Maine  de  Btran,  the 
'phiJosopher  of  inner  experience.'  saying  that  "in  the  psy- 
cholc^cal  aspect,  or  as  regards  cognition,  the  soul  draws  all 
from  itself,  or  from  the  Ego,  by  reflection ;  but  in  the  mor?! 
aspect,  as  regards  the  perfection  to  be  hoped  for,  the  good 
to  be  obtained,  or  the  object  in  life  to  be  aimed  at,  the  soul 
draws  all  and  receives  all  from  without — not  from  the  exter- 
nal world  and  sensations,  but  from  the  purely  intellectual 
world  above,  of  which  God  is  the  centre."  This  may,  no 
doubt,  be  still  too  intellectual.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find 
Biran,  later,  saying  of  three  kinds  of  temperament  in  the 
intellect  or  soul,  that  "the  first,  that  of  nearly  everj-  one. 
consists  in  living  exclusively  in  the  world  of  phenomena, 
and  taking  them  for  realities";  "the  second  is  that  of  the 
men  who  reflect,  and  seek  patiently  for  truth  in  themselves 
or  in  nature,  by  separating  appearances  from  reaJities"; 
"lastly,  there  is  a  third  group  of  those  who  are  illumined 
by  the  unique  and  unchanging  light  which  religion  affords." 
'Tis  from  the  standpoint  of  this  last  class  that  the  present 
paper  is  written. 

Apri'ijos  oi  Biran,  it  is  interesting  to  find,  from  some 
manuscripts  of  his.  only  recently  edited,  that  this  phil- 
osopher, to  whom  existence  was  known  in  and  through 
the  activity  of  the  ego,  expressly  notes,  well  nigh  a  century 
ago,  the  tendency — so  frequent  in  our  time— to  confound 
"the  psvcbological  origin  of  ideas"  with  the  metaphysics  of 
existence.  Much  interesting  discussion  has  lately  taken 
place  as  to  the  relations  of  psychology  to  religion,  or  the 
founding  of  religion  upon  psychology.  Now.  it  must  be 
plainly  said  that,  though  psychology  has  a  large  part  to  play 
in  the  scientific  treatment  of  religion,  it  is  pure  lack  of  clear 
thinking  which  has  thought  a  psychologic  grounding  of  re- 
ligion is  alt  we  need,  and  that  metaphysics  can  be  dispensed 
with.  There  are  questions  of  transcendental,  and  not  merely 
genetic,  moment— of  experience  content,  and  not  merely 
experience  origin — involved^  and  it  must  be  noted  how  truly 
we  are  metaphysicians  in  life  and  in  thought,     Psychology 
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cannot  walk  very  far  without  treading  upon  problems  of 
metapiiyskal  and  cpislcmological  character,  and  psychology 
is  no  more  without  its  presuppositions  or  hypotheses  than 
any  other  science.  Certainly  the  whal — the  nature — of  the 
soul  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  Aoif— its  growth — but 
the  soul  is  not  known  until  its  present  use  and  function,  with 
their  teleological  bearings,  have  been  set  forth.  The  soul's 
relations  to  reality  are  such  that  the  world-problem  can- 
not be  set  a.si<le.  and  no  more  can  a  metaphysic  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Psychology  has  plenty  still  left  to  do  in  the 
way  of  setting  forth  the  individual  workings  of  religion 
in  the  soul  or  human  experience,  and  the  historic  develop- 
ments of  soul-life  in  all  noteworthy  relations  and  aspects. 
But  the  content  of  spiritual  life,  and  its  creative  forces,  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  their  conditioning  processes.*  It 
is  precisely  such  creative  forces  Wundt  seems  to  have  had 
in  view  in  formulating  his  law  of  increase  of  spiritual  en- 
erg>'.  which  he,  in  fact,  opposes  to  the  law  of  conservation 
of  energy.  And  if  there  be,  indeed,  no  limit  to  the  increase 
of  spiritual  being,  there  may  lie  therein  some  compensation 
for  those  disadvantages,  which  Lotze  so  finely  set  out,  of 
psychological  doctrine  in  comparison  with  scientific  doc- 
trines of  energy. 

Yet  must  it  not  be  forgotten  that  all  perceptual  activity 
involved  is,  in  its  forward-looking  and  selective  character, 
a  thing  of  quality  in  the  psychologic  sphere,  however  we 
may  seem  to  speak  in  quantitative  terms.  And  what  indeed 
may  not  be  so  perceptually  present  will,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
soul,  be  furnished  by  the  spiritual  imagination — that  pictur- 
ing faculty  which  the  Germans  call  Einbiitinngskraft — in 
its  power  to  give  vividness  to  religious  realities  or  relations. 
We  are.  of  course,  as  far  as  may  be  from  agreeing  with 
Munsterberg  in  dropping  the  soul  from  psychology,  for  the 
soul  or  subject  is  certainly  no  purely  logical  fiction,  without 
unity  or  permanence.    Rather  is  the  soul  for  us  a  growing 


'See   some   retnarka  of  Prof.   Eucken,   of  Jena,  in   his   admirable 
broclmre,  Haupiprobleme  der  Reiisionspixilosophie  der  Cegen-wart,  1907. 
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vital  unity,  its  unity  of  aim  and  purpose  the  foundation  of 
our  real  personal  identity.  This  self'unified.  self-identica] 
principle  wliicli  we  caJI  the  soul  is  one  which  not  only  springs 
up  in  experience,  but  gives  to  it  unity,  and  not  only  persists 
in  experience,  but  progresses  with  it.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  from  the  merely  hypostatised  abstractions  of 
thought  and  feeling,  so  dear  to  a  psychologist  like  Munster- 
berg,  which  have  left  the  real  worlds  of  instinct  and  im- 
pulse—both  higher  and  lower — so  far  behind.  But  of  this 
Munslerberg  is  by  no  means  unaware,  for  it  is  just  he  who 
has  said  that  ''this  is  the  point  which  even  philosophers  so 
easily  overlook;  as  soon  as  we  speak  of  psychical  objects, 
of  ideas  and  feelings  and  volitions,  as  contents  of  conscious- 
ness, we  speak  of  an  artificial  transformation  to  which  the 
categories  of  real  life  no  longer  apply".  That  is  just  the 
trouble,  that  he  has  carried  the  psychic  states  of  psychology 
to  so  remote  a  distance  from  any  "real  life"  that  we  know — 
a  divorce  of  psychological  truth  from  mental  reality  for 
which  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  or  warrant.  Is  psy- 
chological theory — unlike  all  true  scientific  theory — not  to 
find  its  base  in  the  "real"  world,  whose  facts  give  the 
theories  their  value? 

The  soul,  in  the  high  spiritual  sense,  may  be  ever  so  diffi- 
cult to  define,  or  may  completely  elude  or  transcend  defi- 
nition; but  its  distinctive  power,  place,  and  working,  can 
be  quite  clearly  realized  and  acted  upon.  For,  as  Stucken- 
berg  properly  remarks."  "to  make  a  theory  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul  the  principle  for  the  explanation  of  its  opera- 
tions, is  both  unphilosophical  and  unscientific.  No  more 
in  mind  than  in  nature  have  we  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stance otherwise  than  fmm  its  operations."  Certainly  the 
essence  of  mind — in  the  broad  sense  already  indicated — or 
soul  is  no  more  inscrutable  than,  in  the  sajne  sort  of  inquiry, 
is  matter.  Of  course,  the  supposed  essence  of  soul  must 
remain  mere  postulate,  and  not  "dominate  the  entire  investi- 
gation."    Then  we  may  go  on  to  inquire  into  the  process 

'Introduction  la  Philosophy,  p.  isg. 
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whereby,  leaving  the  lower  levels  on  which  formal  psy- 
chology has  been  content  to  deal  with  the  soul's  ascent,  tlie 
soul  is  seen  to  reach  its  highest  centre.  And  the  saying  of 
Heraclitns  we  shall  find  to  be  as  true  as  it  is  ancient,  that. 
though  you  trod  every  path,  you  coiild  not  find  the  limits 
of  the  soul,  so  deep  is  its  essence.  The  same  thing  would 
doubtless  Eiave  been  said  by  Emerson,  who  would  have 
traced  his  own  most  illuminated  thinking  to  the  domination 
of  the  soul  over  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  "The 
one  thing  in  the  world,  of  value,"  he  says,  "is  the  active 
soul."  "The  soul  active  sees  absolute  truth."  "The  soul  is 
superior  to  its  knowledge:  wiser  than  any  of  its  works." 
"The  soul  is  the  perceiver  and  revealer  of  truth." 

Much  of  the  discursive  thinking  of  philosophical  writers 
today  is  not  greatly  iJUitnined,  and  cannot  he,  because  it  is 
carried  on  at  a  level  to  which  tlie  soul  does  not  descend— 
because,  while  the  speculative  impulse  must,  at  every  cost, 
be  maintained  in  full  power  and  meridian  splendour 
(thought,  too.  being  a  revelation  of  God),  its  work  is  not 
carried  on,  so  to  speak,  in  the  soul's  irradiating  presence. 
Consequently,  the  lack  of  illuminated  thinking  Is  chief 
lack  of  the  philosophical  thought  of  the  time.  For  in  such 
thought,  the  lack  of  full  experience  of  reality,  and  of  the 
■whole  truth  of  life,  is  often  fjetrayed,  and  that  to  a  painful 
degree.  'Tis  a  lack  for  wliich  nothing  can  compensate. 
The  soul  must  be  restored  to  her  place  and  righti;  she  must 
sit  as  queen  of  the  psychologic  realm.  Mind  must  obey  her 
behests:  intellect  must  fulfill  the  pleasure  of  her  will.  It 
is,  of  course,  as  far  as  may  be  from  being  suggested  that 
reasoning  processes  do  not  mingle  with  the  soul's  function- 
ings :  they  do  so  at  every  step ;  but  the  spiritual  sense  is,  for 
all  that,  perfectly  to  be  distinguished  from  all  mere  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning.  If  the  mystical  consciousness  be 
deemed  as  real  as  the  consciousness  that  is  rational,  that 
docs  not  keep  philosophy  from  being  of  great  religious  help 
and'  value.  Soul,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  is  a  vast  reservoir 
of  energies  locked  up  from  us  by  our  strangely  blind  con- 
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senl.  Our  dialectic  may  vigorously  lay  about  ia  valleys  or 
plains  of  sheer  mentality,  but  that  mentality  would  tm- 
measiiraWy  gain  in  heightened  vision,  if  it  made  the  ascent 
of  true  tinion  with  soul.  The  psycholt^c  power  of  the 
Gospel  lay  in  its  giving  to  men,  not  merely  propositional 
truth,  but  Personality  irradiated  and  shot  through  with 
the  Divine.  The  psychology  of  the  soul  has  its  basal  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  that  "the  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God."  It  is  beyond  reach  of  psychological  doubt j 
that  Jesus'  own  soul  found  its  life  in  willing  the  will  of  the 
Father.  The  light  of  the  soul  must  sit  behind  the  reasoning 
and  perceptive  powers,  to  guide  them  with  her  counsel  and 
bring  them  to  her  gloiy.  Psychological  study  of  the  soul, 
as  it  figures  in  religious  experience,  tends  to  enlarge  our 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Philosophy 
has  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  her  disbelief  in  what  radiant 
soul  could  do  for  her:  blindly  attached  to  her  dialectical 
idols,  shall  we  leave  her  alone?  Why  not  shew  her  a  more 
excellent  way?  Why  not  ask  her  to  realise  more  deeply 
the  unity  and  reality  of  the  soul. — as  set  forth  in  modem 
psychological  teachings  as  to  the  self — and  to  learn,  in 
more  vitalised  experience,  that  to  be,  that  is,  to  grow  in 
height  and  breadth  and  depth  of  soul,  is  of  more  pressing 
moment  and  more  enduring  value,  than  to  know  or  discuss 
or  perform?  For  such  spiritual  being  cannot  but  illumine 
our  thinking,  and  carry  it  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and 
perception  than  those  of  the  merely  logical  understanding. 
But,  of  course,  such  being  does  not  dispense  the  soul 
from  effort— the  effort  to  fulfill  every  new  and  present 
duty ;  it  only  gives  new  light  for  such  fulfillment.  The 
higher  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  super-terrcstrial  outlook 
upon  man's  life,  are  really  to  be  sought  in  developed  life  of 
the  soul,  wherein  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God  and 
of  His  enveloping  presence  gives  new  elevation  to  thought, 
and  deeper  insight  to  speculative  power.  Both  Kant  and 
Aristotle  have  here  been  greatly  o\'erpassed.  The  psy- 
chology of  St.  Pant,  with  its  constituent  elements  of  TrpsufUL, 
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^^XVj  and  aa>fia.,  has  carried  Tis,  by  its  original  and 
penetrating  antithesis  of  the  spiritua]  and  the  carnal,  fur- 
ther in  the  psychology  of  the  soul  than  ancient  or  modtm 
philosophers.  The  presence  and  operation  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit  within  us  have  awakened  new  and  diviner  emotions 
and  ideals  than  either  Kantian  or  Aristotelian  reason  knew. 
These  higher  regions  of  the  soul's  life  are  the  most  difficult 
for  psychology,  and  the  frequent  limitations  of  psychologi- 
cal treatment  here  spring  from  the  inability  to  seize  the  pro- 
cesses, and  not  merely  reckon  the  products.  The  super- 
ficial aspects  are,  of  course,  easily  enough  abstracted  and 
defined,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  surprise  the  secret  of  the 
soul's  deepest  workings.  The  limits  of  the  soul,  it  seems 
safe  to  say,  are  never  found,  and  no  psychological  analysis 
can  ever  be  really  exhaustive.  Ours  is  a  perpetual  becom- 
ing, and  surface  impressions  of  the  soul  which  is  our  own 
we  certainly  get,  but  never  full  soundings  of  the  sub-con- 
scious deeps  that  lie  behind.  How  much  of  the  soul's  best 
life  is  not  yet  existent !  Man  is  one,  and  man  is  spirit,  and 
it  is  as  such  a  spirit  that  man  must  be  raised  to  full  spiritual 
endowment  and  the  height  of  true  soul-vision.  Aristotle 
had  no  need  of  Paul's  spirit  or  pncuma,  for  no  function  of 
Pauline  spiritual-mindedness  had  been  so  developed  in  Aris- 
totelian experience  as  to  call  for  a  peculiar  organ  of  God- 
consciousness.  To  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit  was  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  Aristotelian 
psychology,  and  spiritual  psychology  came  to  the  rescue. 
If,  therefore,  we  still  speak  of  soul — soul  and  spirit  in  their 
union  being  essential  to  life — it  must  not  be  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  fact  that,  to  a  spiritual  psychology,  the  spirit 
is  supreme.  The  soul — seat  of  cognitive  faculty — Is,  no 
doubt,  far  superior  to  the  flesh,  but  there  is,  to  a  spiritual 
psychology,  a  higher  master  within  us.  to  which  even  the 
soul  is  subject.*     The  psychical  nature  in  its  widest  reaches 


'See,  among  many  works  on  ihe  subject,  the  lale  Prof.  W.  P.  Dicl:- 
soti's  excellent  but  not  quite  exhaustive  di^u&sion,  in  his  volume  on 
St.  Paul's  Ihe  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit.  1883. 
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marks  the  life  of  the  soul — or^n  of  science  and  philosophy ; 

but  ihe  spirit  is  marked  by  that  highest  of  faculties  known 
as  God-consciousness.  It  is  in  the  hfc  o£  the  spirit  or 
Divine  pncuma,  that  we  have  the  true  presence-chamber  of 
the  God  who  has  His  tabernacle  with  men.  For  in  this 
pneiima,  as  the  principle  of  the  new  life,  must  be  found  tlic 
psyebological  organ  for  spiritual  intercourse  with  God, 
But  the  organ  is  conditioned  by  the  Divine  pncuma  im- 
manent in  man,  and  is  no  merely  human  pnettma.  although, 
of  course,  the  human  pneitma  is  not  without  homogeneity  to 
the  pneutna  that  is  Divine.  It  (the  spirit  or  pticuma)  is 
then  the  inner  of  the  soul,  as  the  soul  is,  so  as  to  speak,  the 
outer  of  the  spirit.  This — if  men  will  still  speak  of  the 
soul — is  the  soul  that  is  meant,  the  soul  in  the  highest,  most 
spiritual  sense. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  say  this  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  even  in  Biblical  psychology  can  a  dividing  line 
always  be  drawn  between  soul  and  spirit— ■^I'X'i  and 
TTvtvtti  — so  that  the  distinction  cannot  be  taken  as  quite  so 
definite  or  absolute  as  it  seems.  The  ^ri/xv  is  made,  on 
occasion,  to  include  the  -rrvevna,  whose  character  it  must 
therefore  bear.  My  spiritual  capacity,  as  nvev/ia ,  does  not 
leave  my  conscious  livingness,  as  "^"XV-  unaffected  in 
qualitv,  for  the  whole  man  is  spiritualised.  Acts  of  the 
body  even— the  eating  an*!  drinking  of  the  o-w/ia— have  new 
spiritual  character  ot  quality  imparted  to  them.  The 
"^rvxv  must  always  be  thought  of  as,  in  man,  spirituaJly 
capacitated.  If  we  would  see  the  importance  of  these  ex- 
plications of  the  nature  and  relatious  of  the  soul,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  vague  generalities  on  the  soul,  found  in 
a  discussion  such  as  Haldane's  Gifford  Lectures,  where  the 
soul  is  represented  as  "merely  the  highest  aspect  in  which 
the  man  appears  in  everyday  experience." 

The  spirit  is  distinguished — or  soul  in  the  all-inclusive 
and  most  spiritual  sense — from  the  reflective  understanding 
in  virtue  of  the  immediateness  of  such  spiritual  life.     Such, 
life  is  guided  and  illumined  by  a  spiritual  reason  different 
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in  tone  and  aim  from  such  reason  as  prevails  at  the  level 
merely  of  the  understanding.  This,  although  the  irvtviMis 
So  far  from  being  separate  or  indistinct  from  the  'V'l^fj.that 
it  really  puts  its  own  impress  on  the  i^i'xV'  and  finds  expres- 
sion for  itself  in  it.  The  cognitive  spiritual  mind,  as  sub- 
ject, is  receptive  of  spiritual  truth  according  to  its  own  cate- 
gories and  laws.  Such  truth,  as  object,  manifests  itself  to 
the  spiritual  perception,  and  in  the  spiritual  consciousness, 
of  the  subject.  The  life  of  the  spirit  wears  an  intellectual 
aspect,  but  its  spiritual  intelligence  is  distinct  from,  and 
higher  than,  mere  intellectual  insight  and  process.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  only  tlie  intellect  that  is  spiritually  il- 
luminated will  really  be  in  a  position  to  understand  or  ex- 
plore the  highest  realities — thought,  consciousness,  life, 
truth,  destiny. 

The  clear  psycholc^ical  insight  of  Augustine  enabled 
him,  twelve  centuries  before  Descartes,  to  perceive  great 
things  of  the  soil!.''  Augustine  recognized  the  simplicity 
of  the  soul,  and  its  activity,  as  an  entirety,  in  all  actions, 
such  activity  of  the  soul  depending  upon  the  ceaseless  action 
of  God.  Also,  the  self-certainty  of  the  ego,  as  the  point  of 
departure  of  all  certainty,  was  clearly  brought  out  by  him. 
But,  with  this  whole  or  entire  activity  of  the  soul.  Augus- 
tine recognized  its  limitations  in  knowledge  due  to  the  soul's 
finitude,  its  subjection  to  the  law  of  development,  and  its 
falling  within  the  range  of  the  hampering  noetic  conse- 
quences of  moral  evil.  Accordingly,  he  early  and  clearly 
saw  the  need,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  higher  knowl- 
edge and  certitude,  of  the  whole  soul  or  self  being  sur- 
rendered to  its  quest.  Omniscience  was  not  to  him,  as  to 
certain  modern  philosophers,  the  soul's  foible.  In  this  way 
may  be  recognized  how  the  higher  insight  of  the  spiritual 
life  discerns  deeper  and  vaster  truths  than  those  opened  by 
intellect  alone.  It  still  needs  to  be  more  fully  realised  how 
much  shortcoming  and  failure  lies  behind  present-day  phil- 


'  See  Prof.  Warlielrl's  admirable  paper  on  Augustine  in  The  Prince- 
ton Theological  Review  ^or  July.  1Q07. 
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osophi&ing  about  life  and  its  higher  problems,  because  these 
are  dealt  with  as  though  they  were  exclusively  intellectual^ 
and  did  not  really  depend  on  added  spiritual  illuminative- 
ness.  And  thus  it  often  remains  all  unperceived  how  the 
deepest  dues,  or  nearest  solutions,  of  such  problems  will  be 
found  within  the  distinctively  gpiritual  sphere  —  will  be 
opened  to  the  deep  and  subtle  perceptions  of  the  intellectual- 
spiritual  thinker,  and  to  him  alone.  It  is  precisely  the  in- 
tellect of  the  spiritual  consciousness  that  will  give  to  intel- 
lect, viewed  apart;  as  intellect,  the  strength,  impulse,  illum- 
ination, satisfaction,  aspiration,  rest  and  pinion,  which  bare 
intellect  needs. 

But  the  spiritual  instincts,  for  all  that,  do  greatly  require 
the  accentuating,  confirming,  and  sustaining  aids  of  philo- 
sophical thought  and  inquiry-  These  will  help  us  pass  be- 
yond the  mere  subjectivity  in  which  psychology  might  leave 
us.  Psychology,  like  evei^  special  science,  has  to  do  with 
experience,  and  must  not,  if  it  would,  get  away  from  the 
facts  of  its  selected  range  or  point  of  view.  The  soul,  as 
seat  of  living  knowledge,  of  faith,  and  of  belief,  is  more 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  modem  psychological  methods,  in 
respect  of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  these  states  of  mind, 
than  has  been  quite  fully  realised.  The  conscious  life  of 
man.  at  his  more  developed  spiritual  stages,  has  peculiar 
content  of  its  own.  which,  in  the  essential  continuity  of 
being,  is  capable  of  fuller  psychologic  inquiry  than  it  has  yet 
received.  In  this  realm  of  the  soul — of  free  and  spiritual 
personality — there  is  a  world  of  observation  and  induction 
affecting  our  description  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
soul,  which  psychological  examination  is  far  from  having 
conquered.  But,  even  more  than  these  inquiries  and  as- 
pects, we  are  here  concerned  to  maintain  for  the  soul  its 
worth  and  reality — its  growth,  sensibility,  and  astonishing 
power,  so  finely  set  forth  long  ago  by  Socrates  in  his 
Apology,  and  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  De  Aniiita.  Spenser's 
couplet  has.  no  doubt,  its  trnth  as  well  as  its  interest: — 


or  THE    SOUL 


"Of  soul  the  bodie  forme  doth  take 
For  soul  is  forme  and  doth  the  bodie  make." 

This  is  like  Aristotle's  making  soul  the  form  of  the  tody, 
but  the  psychological  attitude  is  a  too  objective  one,  identi- 
fying mind  with  life.     External  stimuli  and  environing:  con- 
ditions have  an  influence  which  Aristotle  and  Spenser  did 
not  know.     The  soul  may,  irn  doubt,  choose  to  be  a  fount  of 
creative  power,  but  only  as  living  subject  related  to  its  en- 
vironment, which  saves  from  the  too  purely  subjective  psy- 
chology of  Descartes,  divorced  as  it  is  from  concrete  reality. 
A  nameless  power  and  inexplicable  laws  attend  the  soul. 
and  wait  upon  its  silent  conclusions  and  unspoken  deliver- 
ances; and  these  things  are  not  less  true,  although  text- 
book psychology  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  formal  psy- 
chologj'  acknowledges  them  not.     They  belong  to  a  psy- 
chologj'  too  transcendental  and  spiritual  for  the  discursive 
treatment  of  the  logical  understanding,  in  the  outer  cirlces 
of  power.     The  soul  has  no  need  of  acknowledgments;  it 
knows  its  own  life,  is  conscious  of  its  own  power,  and  in  its 
influences  waits  on  none.     The  life  of  the  spirit — ^the  funct- 
ioning of  the  soul — has  been  found  to  consist  in  founding, 
fighting,  and  triumphing  spirituality.     Great  is  the  soul  as 
we  are  here  concerned  with  it — true,  beautiful,  deep,  co'jra- 
geous,  immortal ;   its  greatness  is  unsearchable.     The  his- 
tory of  the  soul  has  been  that  of  the  persistent  and  con- 
tinuous working  of  Christ  as  its  interior  life,  and  of  no  facts 
are  we  really  more  aware  than  of  the  facts  of  this  psy- 
chologic  experience.        What  wonder   if  something   mys- 
terious still  seems  to  blend  with  its  deeper  psychological 
laws  and  working!     The  soul  is  always  active;  in  its  most 
heroic  frames  and  feats  the  soul  is  never  passive.       No 
wonder  that,  at  lower  levels,  "this  element  of  activity"  has, 
as  Hoffding  says,  been,  "in  all  intellection,"  the  thing  dwelt 
upon  "chiefly"  in  modern  psycholog>'.     In  its  upward  as- 
cents,   the    soul    actively    relates    itself   to    every    seeming 
calamity  and  misfortune.     Jesus,  supreme  soul  and  unique 
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hero,  was  not  passive  even  in  Gethsemane  or  at  Calvary, 
but  ever  actively  willed  tlie  will  of  His  Father  in  heaven. 
This  activity  in  the  highest  spiritual  sphere  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  teachings  of  what  is  today  termed  funct- 
ional psychology.  Functional  psychology  tries  to  do  justice 
to  the  immediate  self  and  its  inner  self-initiated  movements. 
So  doing,  it  lays  stress  on  the  conative  aspects  of  con- 
sciousness— the  end-positing-  or  teleological  character  of 
our  spiritual  self-activity.  The  categories  of  functional 
psychology  are  therefore  dynamic  rather  than  static,  but 
their  teleological  tendencies  must  be  stated  in  sufficiently 
spiritual  terms.  The  activity  we  speak  of  is  seen  in  the 
commerce  of  the  finite  soul  with  the  Infinite  Life — a  spirit- 
ual commerce  direct  and  immediate,  in  which  the  soul  shews 
an  indefinite  capacity  for  receptiveness  of  the  Divine. 

This  conception  of  a  spiritual  commerce  of  the  soul  may 
be  helpful,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  our  relation  to  mystical 
experience,  whose  states  have  often  been  described  as 
though  they  were  void  of  ideational  content.  Many  of  the 
mystics  have,  no  doubt,  written  as  though  their  states  of 
blessedness,  peace,  and  love,  were,  psychologically  viewed, 
void  of  ideational  contents.  But  were  they  really  so  void  as 
they  themselves  thought?  Surely  not  always.  For  is  not 
the  idea  of  God  so  fruitful,  that  its  presence  in  the  mind, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  stream  of  consciousness,  may 
make  our  perceptions  of  Him,  or  of  truths  that  relate  to 
Him,  more  than  our  awareness  takes  full  account  of? 
Hence,  do  we  not  find  that,  when  the  soul  is  described  as 
most  lost  in  God,  God  is  still  conceived  as  a  Being  of  posi- 
tive qualities — love,  wisdom,  power,  goodness — whose  qual- 
ities the  soul  surely  apprehends?  We  must  not  forget  how 
what  some  psychologists  have  termed  "relative  inattention" 
keeps  ns  little  aware  of  our  own  states,  and  little  able  cor- 
rectly to  describe  them.  Besides,  mystics  are  not  wholly 
wanting — rare  though  they  he— who  have  been  wise  enough 
to  perceive  or  recognize  that  "emotion  is  valueless  when  it 
stops  in  itself,  and  becomes  nothing  more  than  merely  emo- 
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tional  experience";  and  that  actions  or  states,  "without  at- 
tendant perception  and  reflection,  cannot  possibly  be  holy". 
In  such  cases,  the  function  of  "the  perceptive  and  judging 
powers"  in  the  higher  life  of  the  soul  has  been  exphcitly 
acknowledged.  This  fact  has  been  well-nigh  universally 
overlooked,  when  mystical  experience  has  been  treated,  .^nd 
indeed,  is  it  not  just  one  of  tlie  prime  monitions  that  come  of 
any  true  mystical  stitdy  that  all  blissful  states,  or  rapturous 
feelings,  or  ecstatic  experiences,  must  be  jealously  guarded 
from  becoming  a  kind  of  spiritual  voluptuousness,  and  be 
sedulously  supported  by  the  spiritual  perceptions  of  truth? 
*Tis  a  little  known  mystic  who  says  that  "perception  depends 
not  only  upon  the  perceptive  power,  but  partly  upon  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed" ;  hence  we  see  the  importance 
of  having  the  soul's  relations  to  God  rightly  adjusted. 

We  can  learn,  from  mystic  deliverances  about  the  soul, 
the  benefits  accruing  to  onr  mental  peace,  to  our  sense  of 
intellectual  unity  and  power,  and  to  a  finely  umversalised 
regard  for  the  will  of  God  as  law  of  all  life  and  action, 
without  lending^  the  least  countenance  to  indolent  quietisms 
or  the  vacviities  of  an  idle  piety.  The  inward-mindedpess 
of  the  mystics:,  their  sabbatic  resting  of  the  soul  in  itself 
and  in  thought  of  its  Divine  ally,  their  holding  of  the  atten- 
tion upon  God,  and  their  quiet  contemplative  vision  of  the 
Unseen — these  are  things  we  in  our  measure  must  sharc^ 
albeit  we  strive  better  to  understand  how  often  these  seem- 
ing passivities  are.  in  psychologic  truth,  potent  forms  of 
activity.  The  tendential  ideas  present  therein  arc  surely  of 
great  psychological  importance  and  value.  There  is  surely 
great  lack  of  delicate  perception  and  fine  taste  in  comparing 
the  influence  of  God's  presence  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
mystical  soul  with  the  control  exercised  by  the  hypnotiser 
over  his  subjects.  We  can  surely  welcome  the  unification  of 
the  soul  with  God — or  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine — 
without  accepting  an  identification,  in  which  all  differences 
have  disappeared.  The  soul,  however  sensitive  to  environ- 
ment, or  modified  by  antecedent,  is  still  able  to  say, — ."Our 
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wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine",  and  the  finite  soul, 
though  it  be  but  a  segment  of  being,  is  one  and  indivisible. 
A  spiritual  psychology  cannot  rest  in  racial  or  phylogenetic 
aspects  of  the  soul,  though  these  have  their  necessary  value. 
For.  as  Goethe  has  very  well  said,  "i  f  during  our  lifetime  we 
see  that  performed  by  others  to  which  we  ourselves  felt  an 
earlier  call,  but  had  been  obliged  to  give  up.  with  much 
besides,  then  the  beautiful  feeling  enters  the  mind,  that  only 
mankind  together  is  the  true  man.  and  that  the  indi%'idual 
can  only  be  joyous  and  happy  when  he  has  the  courage  to 
feel  himself  in  the  whole".  But,  while  the  soul  feels  hu- 
manity to  be  thus  essentially  one,  it  yet  cannot  but  be  sensi- 
tive to  that  largest  of  aspects  in  which  God  is  the  spiritual 
environment  or  objective  complement  of  the  soul's  unitary 
activitj-  and  experience,  and  is,  in  some  sort,  the  base  and 
support  of  racial  developments  and  communal  connections 
as  well,  through  their  grounding  and  growth  in  the  imma- 
nent God.  Our  psychology  will  then  be  both  spiritual  and 
rational,  with  light  of  its  own  to  shed  for  any  empirical 
psychology'  that  may  be  large-minded  enough  to  receive  it. 
And  if,  with  James,  our  psychology  is  content  to  find  a 
substantial  principle  of  unity  like  the  soul  "superfluous". 
that  is  onlv  because  such  psvchology  is  in  the  unstable  equi- 
librium nf  a  merely  natural  and  truncated  science. 

Doubtless,  we  do  not  think  of  the  soul  or  spiritual  per- 
sonality as  a  substantial  entity  so  much  as  a  process  forever 
resulting  in  setf-conscious  spiritual  activity.  For  its  nature 
is  such  that  it  grows  from  latency  into  life,  and  from  possi- 
bility into  actuality.  Its  principle  of  actuality  or  rational 
spontaneity  causes  it  to  transcenrl  the  phenomenal  causal 
order.  Its  free,  spiritual  personality  is,  to  newer  psychol- 
ogy, a  true  union  of  parts — of  thought,  emotion,  and  will — 
whnse  abiding  marks  are  unit>'  and  identity.  In  each  and 
all  of  its  activities,  the  whole  personality  is  present.  Our 
psychological  experience  is  an  experience  of  ourselves  as 
knowing,  in  which  an  ultimate  principle  in  the  self  knows 
the  soiil  or  ego  to  be  no  mere  fonnal  unity  or  Bcu'tisstscin 
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iiberhaupt.  The  true  soul  or  ego  cannot  be,  as  with  James, 
a  mere  stream  of  "passing  thought",  but  a  dynamic  unity  or 
centre,  which  is  more  than  any  psychological  continuity  of 
fleeting  thoughts.  The  existence  of  psycliologtcat  data,  and 
our  psychological  recognition  of  than,  would  be  devoid  of 
meaning,  did  we  not  presuppose  a  soul  or  ego  which  per- 
ceives the  data.,  and  reflects  upon  them.  To  make  tiie  "pass- 
ing thought"  the  only  knowcr  must  be  to  leave  us  cpistemo- 
logically  unsatisfied.  Hyper-empirical  is  the  soul  or  self  in 
the  unity  of  Its  active,  conditioning  aspects:  in  its  aspect  as 
conditioned,  it  is,  of  course,  empirical.  The  universe  is  not 
alien  to  us ;  and  there  is  a  wider  self— a  social  organism— of 
which  the  soul  forms  part,  which,  too,  has  its  spiritual  ma- 
trix in  immanent  Deity.  AH  history  and  social  culture  are, 
in  fact,  conditioned  by  the  hyper-empirical  presuppositions 
of  Such  active  spiritual  Selves  or  centres.  The  presence, 
activity,  and  aspiring  power,  of  the  soul  constitute  a  cosmic 
fact  as  real  as  any  with  which  science  has  to  do — a  fact 
second  to  none  in  significant  reach  and  inherent  inspiration. 
In  its  aspirations  and  ideals,  the  soul  finds  a  vital  contact 
with  God,  and  wonders  not  that  such  unexplored  depths 
are  in  Deity  when  our  own  "subliminal  self"  remains  so 
much  of  a  silent  land. 

The  creative  spiritual  energy  works  as  a  transcendent  and 
judging  element  in  our  personality,  raising  it  above  itself, 
and  leading  it  to  judge  itself  in  respect  of  attainment  and 
of  shortcoming.  Thus  does  the  soul,  as  determined  by  the 
Divine  or  creative  Spirit,  work  out  its  salvation  and  world- 
destiny  as  a  quasi-independent  entity  or  activity,  with  end- 
less power  of  conscious  choice.  It  is  as  spiritual,  and  not 
merely  psychical,  that  man  really  passes  into  the  world 
of  freedom.  It  is  not  on  the  plane  of  the  psychic  volitions 
of  the  soul,  but— what  is  so  often  overlooked — above  the 
level  of  merely  conscious  personality- — at  the  level,  namely, 
of  the  s]m\t  or  spiritual  nature  of  man,  as  free,  and  trans- 
cendent, and  open  to  the  Creative  Spirit,  that  true  freedom 
is  realised. 
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"So  schaff*  ich  am  sausenden  Webstuhl  der  Zeit, 
Und  wirke  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kldd." 

The  redemption  of  the  soul  lies  just  in  its  becoming,  in  its 
turn,  creative — active  sharer  in  those  cosmic  movements  of 
the  Eternal  and  Absolute  Spirit  which  mean  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  The  soul  would  remain  spiritually  incomplete, 
did  it  not  come  into  vital  relation  with  this  larger  whole. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  VALUE 

THE  ULTIMATE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 

HIGHER  CRITICISM. 


The  Higher  Criticism  may  be  somewhat  loosely  defined 
to  be,  the  science  of  the  processes  by  which  from  internal 
characteristics  and  other  circumstantial  evidence  we  seek  to 
determine'^  the  Origin,  Fonn,  and  Value'-'  of  the  biblical 
writings.  And  yet,  while  doubtless  sufficiently  accurate  for 
g^eneral  purposes.  Such  a  definition  may  mislead.  Indeed,  it 
will  mislead,  if  it  leaves  the  impression  that  the  problems 
of  Origin,  Form,  and  Value  are  independent  and  coordinate 
problems.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  And  the  frequent 
failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  such  is  not  the  case  has 
been  the  source  of  much  harmful  confusion.  For  to  this 
score,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  set  down  the  abortive  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  substitute  for  the  term 
Higher  Criticism  such  terms  as  Literary  Criticism,  Histor- 
ical Criticism,  and  Historico-litcrarj'  Criticism.'  All  such 
substitutions  put  a  part — and  the  least  important  part — for 
the  whole.  They  absorb  attention  upon  the  means  to  the 
ignoring  for  the  most  part  of  the  end.  No  doubt  even 
Literary  Criticism  has  for  its  ultimate  goat  the  detemiina- 
tion  of  value — literary  value,  of  course.  But  should  it  stop 
short  of  its  ultimate  goal,— that  is,  should  it  merely  deal 
with  literary  fonn, — it  would  still  be  within  its  own  proper 
territory.  And  so  Historical  Criticism,  even  though  the 
determination  of  historical  value  be  tts  ultimate  goal,  may 


'It  IS  well  that  we  should  by  such  language  pointedly  remind  our- 
sdves  thai  circumstantial  evidence  will  rot  always  base  a  rational 
judgment  upon  the  points  in  question. 

'For  ihese,  to  his  thinking,  exceptionally  felicitous  terms,  as  for  much 
else,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Zenos'  The  Elemeiili  vf  Ihe 
Higher  Criticism. 

*See  Zenos'  Eiemettts  of  the  Higher  CritieutH,  pp.  yf. 
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Stop  short  of  this  goal,  and  still  be  within  its  own  proper 
domain,  But  the  case  is  wholly  different  with  the  Higher 
Criticism.  It  cannot  stop  with  the  consideration  of  either 
Origin  or  Form  without  being  pronounced  a  gratuitous  and 
useiss  intruder  into  the  field  of  either  Literary  or  Historical 
Criticism,  and  as  such  justly  liable  to  action  for  ejectment. 
Thus  what  in  the  case  of  Literar\'  and  Historical  Criticism 
respectively  are  legitimate  even  thougli  not  necessarily  ulti- 
mate ends,  in  the  case  of  the  Higher  Criticism  are  not  ends 
at  all.  but  simply  means  to  an  end. 

As  another  result  of  the  failure  to  recognize  the  interre- 
lations between  the  problems  of  Origin,  Fonn,  and  Value, 
and  the  regnant  position  of  the  latter  in  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism, the  distinction  between  the  Higher  Criticism  and  Spe- 
cial Introduction  is  in  practice  almost  totally  obliterated.    And 
yet  the  two  disciplines  are  perfectly  distinct  the  one  from 
the  other.    True,  both  deal  with  the  problems  of  Origin  and 
Form.     But  where  each  keeps  to  its  own  proper  task  they 
deal  with  these  problems  in  very  different  ways,  and — what 
is  of  even  more  importance — for  totally  different  purposes. 
Special  Introduction,  in  fact,  is  not  called  upon  to  deal  with 
either  Origin  or  Fonn  as  original  problems.     It  is  entirely 
at  libertv  to  assume  the  solution  of  these  problems  from 
some  other  source.     And  certainly  in  any  investigation  it 
may  make  of  them  it  is  in  no  wise  bound  to  base  its  findings 
upon    internal    characteristics   or   other  circumstantial   evi- 
dence.   The  sole  interest  of  Special  Introduction  in  either 
problem  arises  from  its  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of 
whatever  writing  the  former  may  have  in  hand  at  any  given 
time.     And  it  is  the  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  in  a  prac- 
tical way  that  makes  most  books  on  Special  Introduction 
so  comparatively  barren  for  the  only  purpose   fur  which 
they  exist — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  uiwn 
the  inlcrprcialioii  of  the  books  witli  which  they  deal.     But 
in  the  case  of  the  Higher  Criticism  all  this  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.    For  it  the  problems  of  Origin  and  Form  are  no 
doubt  real  problems,  albeit  it  is  limited  to  some  form  of 
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circumstantial  evidence  in  its  efforts  to  solve  them.  But — 
and  this  is  the  point  that  claims  special  attention — while 
real,  Origin  and  Form  are  not  ultimate  problems  for  the 
Higher  Criticism,  It  is  interested  In  them  simply  because 
of  their  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  problem  of 
Value.  And  whatever  aspect  of  either  of  these  problems 
may  at  any  time  be  immediately  under  investigation,  the 
ultimate  enrl  for  which  the  investigation  is  being  prosecuted 
is  the  determination  of  Value-  In  a  word,  the  determina- 
tion of  Value  upon  the  basis  of  Origin  and  Form  is  the 
ultimate  problem  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

Unless  the  writer  is  greatly  mistaken,  this  is  a  point  that 
needs  to  be  stressed  as  It  has  never  yet  been.  What  he  has 
ventured  to  call  the  regnant  p>osition  of  the  problem  of  value 
in  the  Higher  Criticism  has  never  received  formal  recogni- 
tion. Even  such  thoroughly  competent  writers  as  Drs. 
Briggs  and  Zenos  not  only  make  no  attempt  to  correlate  the 
problems  of  Origin  and  Form  with  that  of  Value,  but  give 
no  intimation  that  they  are  themselves  aware  that  such  corre- 
lation exists,  and  certainly  none  of  being  aware  that  in  the 
Higher  Criticism  the  former  problems  exist  for  the  latter. 
And  yet,  as  I  have  already  shown,  it  is  only  as  this  fact  is 
perceived  that  we  can  hope  to  vindicate  for  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism the  position  of  an  independent  discipline,  distinct  on 
the  one  hand  from  Literary  and  Historical  Criticism,  and 
on  the  other  from  Special  Introduction.  Further  still,  it  is 
only  by  assigning  to  the  problem  of  Value  its  true  import- 
ance that  we  get  a  just  insight  into  the  importance  of  the 
problems  of  Origin  and  Form,  and  indeed,  that  we  can  hope 
to  redeem  the  discipline  as  a  whole  from  the  charge  of  being 
at  best  but  a  species  of  dilettanteism.  Finally,  upon  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  problem  of  Value  will  depend  the  coher- 
ence and  unity  of  the  science  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and 
upon  our  recognition  of  its  position  will  largely  depend  our 
precision  in  the  iise  of  the  processes  of  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism, and  the  worth  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  use 
of  them. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  writer  trusts  that  it  will 
tiot  be  a  work  of  supererc^ation  for  him  to  adduce  the  evi- 
dence for  the  position  just  laid  down,  namely,  that  the  deter- 
mination of  VaJue  is  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  Just  because  the  regnant  position  of  the  problem 
of  Value  has  never  been  distinctly  recognized,  the  evidence 
to  be  adduced  must  needs  be  incidental  and  indirect.  It  must 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  gathered  from  what  may  be 
called  the  trend  of  thought  and  procedure  on  the  part  of 
those  using  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  from  statements.  let 
drop  by  them,  the  tearing  of  which  wa$  not  dearly  per- 
ceis-ed  by  those  who  made  them.  If  examination  shows 
that^  beginning"  with  Eichhom  himself,  the  labors  of  all, 
of  whatever  school,  who  have  emploj-ed  this  discipline,  have 
tended  to  converge  upon  the  determination  of  Value,  then 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  determination  of  Value, 
even  though  the  unconscious,  is  still  the  legitimate  and 
inevitable  goal  of  the  discipline  itself. 

It  is  notorious,  then,  that  for  at  least  half  a  centtir^"  a 
great  controversy  has  waged  around  the  origin  and  form 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  the  high  contest- 
ants on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  have  written  as  those 
contending  pro  aris  et  focis  is  equally  well  known.  What' 
ever  phase  of  either  problem  has  happened  for  the  time  to 
be  at  the  front,  those  handling  it  have  always  assumed  that 
it  had  a  significance  beyond  itself.  It  has  been  discussed  not 
as  a  question  of  archasology,  nor  even  as  a  nicety  of  hi&tory, 
but  as  having  important  practical  significance  for  both 
scholar  and  layman.  The  advocates  of  the  new  views  have 
felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  promptly  to  popularize 
the  results  of  their  investigations.  They  claim  to  have  given 
the  world  a  new  Bible.  And  assnredly  this  claim  is  true. 
Now  this  new  Bible  is  either  a  better  Bible  or  a  worse,  a 
Bible  of  more  value  or  of  less  than  the  old. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  claims 
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made:*  "If  the  Anglican  Church  is  ever  to  renovate  her 
theology  and  to  become  in  any  real  sense  undeniably  the 
Church  of  the  future,  she  cannot  afford  to  be  cardess  or 
intolerant  of  attempts  to  modernize  our  methods  of  criticism 
and  exegesis." 

Clearly,  the  ultimate  justification  of  such  language  can 
only  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  criticism  all 
converge  upon  the  determination  of  Value.  Grant  this  and 
there  is  a  certain  propriety  at  least  in  Canon  Cheyne's  state- 
ment. Deny  it  and  it  becomes  the  merest  buncombe.  The 
same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  by  such  a  statement  as  the 
following : 

"Upon  the  other  hand,  not  a  few,  like  Budde  himself,  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Ewald-Hupfeld  theory,  can  testify 
that  it  was  only  after  repeated  and  most  laborious  study  of 
the  positions  advanced  by  Wellhausen  that  they  were  con- 
strained, on  grounds  of  conscience,  to  go  over  to  his  camp. 
Nay  more,  they  can  testify  that  this  conception  of  the  his- 
toty  of  Israel  has  deepened  their  faith,  that  they  have 
learned  in  this  way  better  to  understand  the  personality 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament."' 

The  inference  is  unavoidable.  If  the  findings  of  Well- 
hausen criticism  are  significant  for  faith,  and  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  then  they  are  determinative  of 
Value,  for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  that  the  determination  of  Value  is  the  ultimate  prob- 
lem of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  susceptible  of  yet  more  spe- 
cific proof.  From  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  the  present,  those 
most  conspicuous  for  the  use  of  this  discipline  have  never 
tired  of  emphasizing  its  bearing  upon  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  They  liave  not  always 
been  consistent  in  their  statements.  They  have  too  much 
Ignored  the  fact  that  Value  is  a  relative  term.     They  have 


'From  Canon  Cheyne's  Address  bcfnre  ihe  Reading  Churcli   Con- 
Ixrcss  (1^3),  ciied  in  his  Job  and  SniomoH,  p.  2, 

'J.  A.  Selbie  in  Exfasitory  Times,  March,  1898,  p.  374- 
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taken  no  sufficient  account  of  the  relation  between  different 
kinds  of  Value.  But  they  have  never  failed  sooner  or  later 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  in  all  (heir  processes  their  eyes  have, 
I>cen  fixed  upon  Value  as  their  ultimate  goal.  Indeed,  their' 
language  might  even  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  regarded 
it  as  the  special  province  of  the  Higher  Criticism  to  estat 
hsh  rather  than  merely  to  determine  the  value  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible. 

For  Eichhorn,  the  reputed  "father  of  the  Higher  Crit- 
jcism".  Value  was  evidently  the  main  thing.     He  says: 

"For  this  discovery  of  the  intenial  condition  of  the  first 
books  of  Moses  party  spirit  will  perhaps  for  a  pair  of  de- 
cennials snort  at  the  Higher  Criticism  instead  of  rewarding 
it  with  the  full  thanks  due  it;  for  (l)  the  credibility  of  the 
books  gains  by  such  use  of  more  ancient  documents  (2 )  the 
harmony  of  the  two  narratives  at  the  same  tinie  with  their 
slight  deviations  proves  their  independence  and  mutual  re- 
liability."* Among  English-speaking  scholars  few  names 
are  more  conspicuously  associated  with  a  certain  school  of 
criticism  than  that  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith.  In 
bis  Introduction  to  Wellhausen's  Prolegomena  to  the  His- 
tory of  Israel  he  says:  '"Now,  to  take  one  point  only,  but 
that  the  most  important,  it  must  plainly  make  a  vast  differ- 
ence to  our  whole  view  of  the  providential  course  of  Israel's 
history  if  it  appears  that  instead  of  the  whole  Pentatcuchal 
law  having  been  given  Israel  before  the  tribes  crossed  the 
Jordan,  that  law  really  grew  up  Httle  by  little  from  its 
Mosaic  germ,  and  did  not  attain  tts  present  form  until  the 
Israelites  were  captives  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  power.  This 
is  what  the  new  school  of  Pentateuch  criticism  undertakes 
to  prove,  and  does  so  in  a  way  that  should  interest  every 
one.  For  in  the  course  of  the  argument  it  appears  that  the 
plain  natural  sense  of  the  old  history  has  been  constantly 
distorted  by  false  presuppositions  with  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  approach  it — that  having  a  false  idea  of  the 


' EinleitUHff,  cited  and  translated  by  Dr_  Bnggs  in  his  Higher  Crit~ 
iciim  of  the  He^ateuth,  p,  30. 
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and  religious  culture  of  the  Hebrews  when  tliey  first 
entered  Canaan,  we  continually  miss  the  point  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  subsequent  story  and  above  all  fail 
to  understand  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  prophets 
in  destroying-  the  Old  Israel  and  preparing  the  way  first  for 
Judaism  and  then  for  the  Gospel-  These  surely  are  inquiries 
which  no  consciencious  student  of  the  Bible  can  afford  to 
ignore."' 

According  to  Dp,  Smith,  then,  in  determining  the  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Higher  Criticism  determines  also  its 
value  both  aS  a  history,  and  as  a  source  of  material  for  a 
history  of  Israel.  In  other  words,  simply  by  settling  the 
question  of  its  origin — using  that  word  in  its  larger  sense— 
the  Higher  Criticism  reveals  the  fact,  so  at  least  Dr.  Smith 
alleges,  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  is  at  once 
valueless  as  a  history  of  Israel  and  invaluable  as  a  source 
of  material  for  a  history  of  the  covenant  people.  Hence, 
according  to  him,  its  practical  significance  and  importance. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  determination  of  Value  must  be  the 
ultimate  problem  of  this  science. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  statements  of  such 
recent  writers  as  Dr.  Bnggs  and  Mr.  Harford- Batter  shy. 
The  former,  for  instance,  informs  us  that  the  goal  of  his 
own  latxjrs  as  a  higher  critic  has  been  "to  contribute  to  .  .  . 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  most  ancient  documents  of  our 
Holy  Religion"."  A  "higher  appreciation",  of  course,  means 
a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  "most  ancient  docu- 
ments". More  definitely  still  he  affirms  that  by  solving  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism "vindicates  its  historical  credibility"."  If  so,  in 
so  doing  the  Higher  Criticism  also  vindicates  the  historical 
value  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  so  Mr.  Harford-Battersby 
gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  very  elaborate  literary  analysis 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus  that  it  "is  like  a  grand  symphony 


'  Ot'.  fit,,  pp.  vii,  viii. 

'  Higher  CrUidsm  of  Ihe  HcxaicMch,  p.  viii. 

■/AiU,  p.  3. 
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which  was  once  thought  to  give  harmony  without  discord,. 
but  which  is  now  being"  found,  in  virtue  of  the  elements 
which  by  themselves  are  sharply  discordant,  to  sound  forth 
a  yet  richer  harmony".'"  So  that  here  again  the  problem 
of  Origin  is  seen  to  temiinate  upon  that  of  Value. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  literary  form  of  the 
Genesis  record.  Prof.  Gunkel  declares:  "The  evangelical 
churches  and  their  representatives  would  do  well  not  to 
dispute  the  fact  that  Genesis  contains  legends^ — as  has  been 
done  too  frequently — but  to  recognize  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  is  the  indispensable  condition  to  an  historical 
understanding  of  Genesis.""  This  manifestly  is  but  an 
expanded  way  of  saying  that  until  we  have  determined  the 
question  of  the  Form  we  are  in  no  position  to  pass  upon  that 
of  the  Value  of  this  Genesis  record.  In  this  judgment  Dr. 
W.  R.  Harper  evidently  agrees,  only  he  makes  both  the 
religious  and  the  historical  value  of  the  narratives  in  Gen. 
i.  to  xii,  to  depend  upon  our  insight  into  their  literary  form. 
His  words  are :  "These  stories  are  not  history,  for  the  times 
are  pre-historic.  They  are  the  Hebrew  version  (purged  and 
purified)  of  the  best  thoughts  of  humanity  in  that  earliest 
period,  when  man  stood  alone  with  nature  and  with  God. 
It  is  Sacrilege  to  call  them  history.  To  apply  to  them  the 
tests  of  history — always  cold,  stern  and  severe — is  profana- 
tion.  They  are  stories,  grand,  inspiring,  unlifting  stories."'* 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  neither  Prof.  Gunkel  nor  Dr. 
Harper  is  here  concerned  with  the  question  of  literary  form 
for  its  own  sake.  What  each  of  them  is  concerned  to  do  is 
correctly  to  appraise  the  value  of  these  Genesis  records. 
This,  however,  they  can  not  do  until  they  have  determined 
the  question  of  literary  form.  For  to  settle  this  question  is 
also  to  determine  what  kind  of  value  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  in  these  narratives.     Legends  and  stories  have  their 


"Hastings  BD.  Vol.  I.,  p.  511. 

"  The  Legends  of  Getttsis,  by  Hermann  Gunkel,  p,  is. 
Pull.  Co. 
"Biblical  World.  Feb..  tScw.  p.  107. 
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own  value,  but  it  is  not  of  a  historical  kind.  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  Form,  therefore,  both  Prof.  Gunkel  and 
Dr.  Harper  have  their  eyes  upon  the  prolileni  of  Value  as 
their  real,  ultimate  problem. 

Evidence  similar  in  effect  to  that  already  adduced  might, 
if  it  were  necessary,  be  multiplied.  One  more  citation,  how- 
ever, must  suffice.  It  is  given  because  of  its  unequivocal 
explicitress.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  M'Fadyen.  of  Knox 
College,  Toronto,  Canada.  He  says:  "The  problems  raised 
by  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  difficulty.  But  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  criticism  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  It  fails  if  it 
does  not  lead  us  to  a  more  reverent  appreciation  of  the  ways 
of  God  with  men."'* 

Dr.  M'Fadyen  fails  to  discriminate.  Like  most  of  those 
already  cited,  he  permits  himself  to  assume  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Hig:her  Criticism  to  vindicate  or  establish 
the  value  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  This,  however,  is  clearly 
a  mistake.  The  sole  function  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  to 
determine  Value — a  totally  difFerenf  thing  from  vindicating- 
or  establishing^  it.  Further,  along  with  the  others  who  have 
been  cited,  he  is  quite  confident  that  the  Higher  Criticism 
as  actually  employed  by  himself  has  really  resulted  in  vindi- 
cating the  value  of  the  Scripture  writings,  has  really  given 
them  a  new,  stronger,  juster  claim  upon  the  esteem  of  men. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  unnatural.  None  the  less  it  is  simply 
an  evidence  of  confusion  of  thought,  the  causes  of  which 
will  come  up  for  consideration  a  little  later.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  conclusions  for  which  Dr.  M'Fadyen  stands  are  not 
conclusions  that  have  commended  themselves  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  great  mass  of  sober-minded  Christian  people. 
Not  only  so.  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
these  concUisions,  where  accepted,  modify  one's  view  of  the 
value  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  indeed  of  the  very- 
nature  of  all  religion.  But,  fortunately,  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism itself  is  a  larger,  safer,  saner  thing  than  the  conclu- 

"  The  MfTsages  of  the  Pfopkrlic  and  Priestly  Historian,  p.  x. 
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ftioos  thai  hare  been  put  forth  in  its  name  bf  tftis  paiiir'nlir 
tehotA  oi  critio.  We  majr  bold  to  it,  even  Umw^^  we  ds- 
eard  than.  At  any  rale,  these  critics  aie  mamfaA^te 
wHnctiW  to  the  fact  that  the  detenninatxn  of  Vahie  xs  the 
tiltimaie  probkm  of  the  Higher  Crhktsiii.  and  tfats  is  our 
ocdy  pfC«ott  cottcem  with  their  ttatanenta. 

The  stateinent*  >quoted  do  more  than  prove  that  the  detcr- 
tnnation  of  Value  U  ibc  ulltmatc  problem  of  the  H^bcr 
Crtlicism.  Thej'  show  that  our  problem  stands  in  need  of 
beioK  ren^lcred  yet  more  precise  and  definite.  For  tber 
plainty  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  more  lands  of  \-alue 
titan  one.  Further,  they  show  that  the  same  writir^  may 
pOHCH  more  kinds  of  value  than  one.  and  also  that  it  may 
liave  much  value  of  one  sort,  and  little  or  none  at  all  of 
another.  Finally,  they  show  that  there  may  be  mudi  con- 
fusion and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  kind  of 
value  to  be  alloweil  to  the  very  same  books  of  the  Bible. 
Thus  Dr.  Briggs  affirms  that  the  Higher  Criticism  vindi- 
cates the  historical  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch;  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  Smith  virtually  denies  to  it  any  value  as  a  hislorv. 
but  regards  it  as  of  great  value  as  a  source  o£  material  for 
a  history  of  Israel ;  Dr.  Harper  denies  to  it  the  value  of 
hislorVf  but  extols  its  religious  value :  and,  finally.  Professor 
Gunkel  lays  most  stress  upon  its  aesthetic  value.  Now.  all 
this  raises  some  important  questions.  One  is:  Is  the  Higlier 
Criticism  equally  concerned  with  the  determination  of  all 
these  kinds  of  Value?  If  not.  which  of  them  is  il  sjiecially 
concerned  to  determine?  Another  question  equally  neces- 
sary to  be  asked  is.  What,  if  any.  is  the  relation  between 
these  several  kinds  of  value — historical  and  religious,  for 
instance?  Until  these  questions  are  intelligently  answered 
the  Higher  Criticism  will  resemble  nothing  so  nmch  as  a 
"go  as  you  please"  race  with  a  "choose  as  you  please"  goal, 
Such  indeliniteness  would  be  fatal  to  its  pretensions  as  a 
science.     *-"-■-!■(•  desiderates  nothing  more  than  precision. 

Ohvir,  Higher  Criticism  takes  account  of  more 

Ijjmi,  'ban  one.    This  is  on  the  very  face  of  the 
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Statements  already  cited.     It  is  not,  however,  equally  con- 

cerncij  with  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  Value  of  which,  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  in  one  way  or  another,  it  Jakes 
account.  For  jnst  as  the  Higher  Criticism  deals  with  the 
problems  of  Origin  and  Form,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
localise  nf  their  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  Value,  so  it 
deals  with  all  other  values,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
because  of  their  bearing,  real  or  supposed,  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  religious  value.  This  again  is  a  truth  which, 
while  never  wholly  lost  sight  of,  can  scarcely  be  said  ever  to 
have  been  distinctly  j>erceived  or  fimily  grasped.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  it  has  even  been  indirectly  and,  we  may  sup- 
pose, inadvertently  denied.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  Dr. 
Eriggs  saying:  "The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Bible  is  whether  God  is  its  author,  whether  it  is  inspired. 
This  can  not  be  determined  by  the' Higher  Criticism  in  any 
way.  for  the  Higher  Criticism  has  only  to  do  with  human 
authorship  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  diville  authorship, 
which  is  detennined  on  different  principles."'*  Plausible  as 
this  sounds,  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  most  natural 
meaning  of  Dr.  Briggs'  words,  when  he  declares  that  the 
crowning  aim  of  his  own  labors  as  a  higher  critic  has  been 
"to  contribute  to  ...  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  most 
ancient  documents  of  our  Holy  Religion."  This  language 
points  most  naturallv  to  religious  value  as  the  specific  value 
in  the  writer's  thoughts  when  penning  these  words.  At  any 
rate,  religious  value  will  be  found  to  be  the  specific  value 
upon  the  determination  of  which  the  efforts  of  all  critics 
have,  either  consciously  and  professedly,  or  else  uncon- 
sciously and  actually  converged.  This  is  the  Value  explicitly 
stressed  by  Drs.  Harper  and  M'Fadyen,  and  impliedly 
stressed  by  Mr.  Harford-Battersby.  Professor  Gunkel  also 
finds  what  he  calls  "The  legends  of  Genesis"  of  more  value 
for  religious  edification  than  would  be  straightforward  his- 
torical narratives.     Dr.  Geo.  A.  Smith  is  reported  recently 


'H'Uherrp.Sg. 
'  P'ide  jup.,  p.  46ti. 
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to  have  said.  "The  criticisin  of  to-day  is  not  directed  to  the 
historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  so  much  3£  to  its 
moral  validity."'*  Mgral  and  religious  vaJue  are,  of  course, 
not  identical,  but  Dr,  Smith's  remark  shows  the  trend. 

So  great  and  disastrous  has  been  the  confusion  prevailing 
upon  this  point  that  I  feel  constrained  to  present  further  and 
even  more  decisive  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  tlie  doc- 
trine just  laid  down.  In  1892  Canon  Cheyne  put  forth  a 
volume  of  sermons  and  addresses  under  the  title  of  "Aids 
to  the  Devout  Study  of  Criticism"}'  The  purpose  of  the 
volume  was  to  exploit  the  Higher  Criticism,  as  employed 
by  Canon  Cheyne  and  his  school,  as  an  aid  to  a  rational 
religious  faith.  Indeed,  its  contention  was  that  the  Higher 
Criticism  is  an  indisfjensable  organ  for  arriving  at  a  right 
religious  valuation  of  the  Scripture  narratives.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  language  :  "We  shall  be  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother  if  we  allow  him  to  drift  among  the 
icebergs  of  doubt  for  want  of  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  whole  Christian  family  will  be  in- 
jured, if  we  do  not  discover  some  better  way  of  preserving 
true  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  especially 
for  its  narratives.  But  is  there  any  way  left  that  might  be 
tried  in  popular  teaching?  Yes;  there  ts  one  which  until 
lately  has  been  neglected ;  it  is  to  throw  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  full  light  of  critical  research.  God  has  put  it  into 
tlie  heart  of  an  increasing  number  of  Christian  scholars  to 
apply  improred  methods  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
they  wish  now  to  turn  their  results  to  account  in  the  prac- 
tical service  of  the  Church.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  our 
pc'putar  religion  needs  simplifying,  and  that  the  defence  of 
Chri.st'in  truth  against  intideli^  needs  strengthening,  and 
can.  it  would  seem,  be  best  promoted  by  a 
ling  Christian  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
I  spoke  on  the  other.    ...    Its  object 

I  the  Edinburg  Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Union, 
sm  aitd  lArf  Averagt  Man,  p.  41. 
his  tide  as  too  suggestive  to  be  really  lelidtoua. 
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will  be  to  apply  modern  methods  of  study  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  just  sufficient  precision  to  bring  out  the  gradual- 
ness  of  divine  revelation,  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  the 
essential  facts  and  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  solve  the 
difficulties  and  correct  the  misapprehensions  of  infidel  ob- 
jectors. ,  .  .  But  some  timid  Christian  may  ask,  Had  I 
not  better  leave  this  study  to  those  who  have  to  meet  infidel 
objectors  in  controversy?  May  I  not,  by  being  too  venture- 
some, expose  my  own  faith  to  a  severe  shock?  Historical 
truth  may  be  good,  but  spiritual  truth  is  better;  why  shoidd 
I  not  be  content  with  the  one  thing  needful?  To  which  I 
would  reply,  with  heartful  sympathy,  that  vital  faith  in 
spiritual  truth  cannot  be  imperiled  by  historical  inquiry  into 
its  records,  that  on  the  contrary  there  are  few  better  aids  to 
faith  than  a  historical  view  of  the  progress  of  revelation, 
such  as  the  higher  study  of  the  Bible  presents  to  us."** 

Now,  all  of  this  is  very  ex|ilicit.  Canon  Che>Tie  speaks 
here  as  one  who,  having  tested  to  his  own  satisfaction  a 
given  method  of  attaining  a  specific  end,  is  commending 
that  method  to  others  who  wish  to  attain  the  same  end. 
And  the  end,  it  wil!  he  observed,  is  nothing  el&e  than  a  truer 
insight  into  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  religious  value 
of  the  Bible.  The  method  commended  is  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism. 

"Principles  and  Ideals  for  Sunday  School"  is  the  title  of 
a  recent  book,  a  production  of  the  joint  authorship  of  Drs. 
Burton  and  Mathews,  of  Chicago  University.  What  may  be 
called  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  book  is  that  "The 
Sunday  School  Is  a  religious  institution".  Its  aim  is  "to 
secure,  through  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  the  chief  means, 
the  conversion  of  the  pupil  and  his  development  in  Christian 
character".'"  But.  in  order  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
may  become  effective  to  the  attainment  of  this  cTid,  "it  will 
be  needful  also  for  the  teacher,  especially  for  the  teacher  of 
the  more  mature  pupils,  to  adopt  for  himself  and  to  impart 
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to  his  pupils  a  proper  method  in  the  tise  of  the  Bible.  .  .  ."^* 
Now.  according  tn  Drs.  Burton  and  Mathews,  a  correct 
conception  of  the  Bible  implies  that  it  is  not  only  "a  collec- 
tion of  literature",  but  that  "  this  literature  is  also  the  record 
and  product  of  a  hiMorical  and  a  developing  revelation".*' 
What  tliey  regard  as  involved  in  such  a  conception  of  the 
Bible  they  make  perfectly  plain.  For  they  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  add:  "It  is  not  difficuU  to  help  pupils  to  see  this 
development  Tlie  painstaking  effort  of  scholars,  however 
much  they  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to  details,  has 
placed  beyond  dispute  this  fact,  that  in  the  Bible  we  have 
the  literary  productions  of  every  stage  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Hebrew  |>eople.  The  saga,  the  folk-tale,  the  chronicle 
of  the  pre-literary  period;  the  history  and  legislation,  polit- 
ical and  religious  teaching  of  national  maturity;  the  lamen- 
tation, the  prayer  and  the  song  of  praise  and  faith  from 
years  of  national  misery — all  these  have  gone  to  make  up 
the  Old  Testament."^-  If,  now,  the  question  be  asked.  How 
may  one  obtain  this  conception  of  the  Bible?  The  answer 
which  these  gentlemen  uniformly  give  is,  in  the  use  of  the 
"historical  method".  But  the  historical  method  is  onlv  a 
one-sided,  quasi-popular  name  for  the  Higher  Criticism. 
Thus  we  are  again  brought,  by  a  rather  circuitous  route,  to 
see  that  the  determination  of  religious  value  constitutes  the 
ultimate  and  the  practical  problem  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 
Few  lectures  of  late  days  have  produced  quite  such  a  pro- 
found stir  as  those,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  of  Germany, 
entitlerl  Babel  and  Bibtc.  Now.  as  any  one  who  will  he  at 
the  pains  to  read  the  lectures  may  see  for  himself,,  the  object 
of  these  lectures  is  to  appraise  the  religious  value  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  means  of  what  Dr.  Delitzsch  calls  "scientific 
criticism",  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism. To  do  this,  he  simply  sets  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament  in,  the  light  of  their  origin  as  detennined  by  their 
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internal  characteristics,  when  these  are  correlated  with  the 
Pndings  of  archasologj'.  It  is  true  that  his  conchisions  have 
been  most  roundly,  and  I  must  add  astonishingly,  denounced 
in  quarters  where  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  only  un- 
qualified approval.  With  this,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
Perhaps  it  oiig-ht  to  have  ceased  to  be  surprising  to  find  men 
shrinking  back  from  the  conclusions  demanded  by  their  own 
logic,  especially  when  those  conclusions  arc  stated  in  their 
naked  repulsiveness.  In  this  case,  for  instance,  the  core 
of  Dr.  Delitzsch's  ofTending  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  rega,rd  as  a  "revelation"  what  the  Higher 
Criticism,  se  judke,  shows  to  be  a  "tradition"  amalgamated 
"out  of  heterogeneous  sources".^^ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  disavow  any  personal  sym- 
pathy with  the  conclusions  reached  either  by  Dr.  Delitzsch 
Or  by  Drs.  Burton  and  Mathews,  or  by  Canon  Cheyne.  It  is 
worth  while,  however,  for  me  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
Higjher  Criticism,  as  such,  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the 
conclusions  of  these  scholars.  In  the  case  of  all  of  them, 
their  conclusions  are  due  to  the  influence  of  certain  presup- 
positions, and  the  introduction  of  certain  material  errors 
into  their  reasoning  rather  than  to  their  critical  processes 
in  the  abstract- 
Apart,  however,  from  express  statements  from  any  source 
whatever,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  showS  that  if  the  de- 
termination of  Value  be  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  the  nhimate  value  to  be  determined  must  be  the 
religions  value  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  For  above  every- 
thing else  these  books  are  rehgious  literature.  Rehgious 
value  is  the  specific  kind  of  value  that  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves. Religious  value  is  the  kind  of  value  that  above  all 
others  is  claimed  for  them.  Obviously,  therefore,  either  to 
ig:nore  this  value  or  to  subordinate  it  to  any  other  would  (je 
a  capital  blunder.  Not  only  so,  but  whatever  other  kinds 
of  value  the  books  of  the  Bible  may  possess  fall  to  be  con- 


'  Babel  and  Bible.     Also  Embodying  Ike  Most  Important  Criticisms 
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sidered  by  the  Higher  Criticism  only  because  they  bear  upon 
this  ultimate  Value,  and  only  as  they  bear  iipwn  it-  The 
determination  of  other  kinds  of  value,  as  such,  belongs  to 
Other  disciplines.  Thus  literary  criticism  has  it  for  its  spe- 
cial function  to  appraise  the  literary  and  esthetic  worth  or 
value  of  the  Scripture  writings  as  truly  as  of  any  others. 
Historical  Criticism,  again,  has  it  as  its  special  function  to 
determine  the  historical  worth  or  value  of  such  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  as  present  themselves  to  us  under  the  guise  of 
history,  as  truly  as  of  any  other  books  assuming  that  form. 
Hence,  to  deny  that  the  ultimate  Value  sought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Higher  Criticistn  is  religious  value,  is  to  leave 
this  discipline  without  any  special  function.  But  that  is  to 
deny  to  it  the  character  of  a  distinct  and  separate  discipline 
at  all. 

Just  here  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  a  mistake. 
The  Higher  Criticism  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  discip- 
line known  as  the  "Internal  Evidences".  Both  disciplines, 
it  is  true,  seek  to  determine  the  religious  value  of  the  Bible. 
Both  likewise  rely  exclusively  upon  what  is  known  as  inter- 
nal evidence.  They  approach  their  common  goal,  however, 
each  in  its  own  characteristic  way.  The  Higher  Criticism, 
for  one  thing,  takes  account  of  only  certain  internal  char- 
acteristics of  the  writing  with  which  it  deals,  viz..  the  lit- 
erarj'.  iiistorical,  psychological,  and  thought  phenomena 
found  in  the  writings.  But  further,  it  views  these  phenom- 
ena not  as  they  may  bear  directly  upon  religious  value,  but 
solely  as  they  bear  upon  the  detenu i nation  of  Origin  and 
Form.  And  to  the  light  derived  from  these  problems,  i.  e., 
the  problems  of  Origin  and  Form,  it  restricts  itself  ex- 
clusively in  determining  the  religious  value  of  a  writing. 
In  other  words,  the  Higher  Criticism  determines  the 
value  of  a  writing,  not  directly,  but  only  through  the  prob- 
lems of  Origin  and  Form.  This  obviously  is  something 
very  different  from  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  case  of 
the  Internal  Evidences.     The  latter  gc»es  much  more  directly 
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to  its  goal,  and  goes  also  by  a  much  greater  variety  of  routes. 
The  Higher  Criticism,  therefore,  is,  at  best,  but  a  branch, 
and  a  rather  limited  branch,  of  the  Internal  Evidences. 

Some,  no  doubt,  will  regard  the  restrictions  thus  placed 
upon  the  Higher  Criticism  as  too  severe.  They  may  even 
suppose  that  they  strip  the  science  of  all  real  dignity  and 
importance.  This,  however,  will  be  the  judgment  of  those 
only  who  either  underestimate  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  literary,  hi5.torical.  psychologtcal  and  thought  phenom- 
ena of  a  writing  for  determining  its  Origin  and  Fonn  ;  or  of 
those  who  underestimate  the  value  and  importance  of  Origin 
and  Form  for  the  determination  of  religious  value.  More- 
over, the  restrictions  proposed  are  demanded  in  the  interest 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  as  an  independent  discipline,  in  the 
interests  of  clearness  when  treating  its  problems  and  regis- 
tering its  conclusions,  and  finally  by  fidelity  to  the  actual 
course  of  its  histor}\ 

We  are  now  prepared,  I  trust,  for  a  more  accurate  defini- 
tion than  has  previously  been  possible.  The  Higher  Crit- 
icism, then,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  science  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  religious  value  of  a  writing  is  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  its  Origin  and  Form,  these  latter  problems  in 
their  turn  being  determined  on  the  basis  of  internal  charac- 
teristics, such  as  the  literary,  historical,  psychological,  and 
thought  phenomena  found  in  the  writing. 

If  the  positions  laid  down  above  are  correct,  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  gotten  so  far.  But  even  now  we  may  lose  our 
goal  in  a  fog.  For  no  sooner  is  it  declared  that  the  ultimate 
problem  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  to  determine  the  relig- 
ious value  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  than  we  are  presented 
with  a  threefold  difficulty.  For  the  following  questions  at 
once  emerge:  fi)  Who  shall  furnish  a  standard  by  which 
to  estimate  religious  value?  There  are,  perhaps,  few  im- 
portant subjects  upon  which  men's  views  differ  more  rad- 
ically. In  fact,  a  writer  of  some  prominence  has  recently 
asserted  that,  "Scholars  cannot  agree  as  to  the  definition,  of 
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relig-ion  nor  as  to  its  classification  .  .  .  ."^*  {2)  Again, 
it  will  be  said :  since,  upon  any  view  whatever,  the  several 
books  of  Scripture  proceeded  from  a  variety  of  authors, 
living  in  a  variety  of  different  places,  and  at  widely  sepa- 
rated periods  of  time,  how  can  the  determination  of  Origin 
be  maUe  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  religious  value?  And 
since  the  Bible  contains  a  great  variety  of  literary  forms. 
How  can  the  determination  of  Form  be  made  to  bear  upon 
that  of  religious  value?  (3)  And,  finally,  it  will  be  asked. 
Is  it  possible  to  determine  religious  value  by  the  only  data 
which  the  Higher  Criticism  is  at  liberty  to  take  account  of, 
viz.,  the  literary,  historical,  psychological  and  ihouglit  phe- 
nomena found  in  the  writings  themselves?  These  last  two 
objections  were  probably  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Briggs  when  he  asserted  that  "the  Higher  Criticism  has  only 
to  do  with  human  authorship  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
divine  authorship,  which  is  determined  on  different  prin- 
ciples.^' 

A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  last  of  these  objections  has  no  independent 
force.  I  have  stated  it  merely  because  it  may  be  made  to 
appear  to  less  thoughtful  persons  to  have  such  force.  In 
reality  the  Higher  Criticism  does  not  employ  literary,  his- 
torical, psychological  or  thought  phenomena  for  the  direct 
determination  of  religious  value.  This  may  be  done  and  is 
properly  done  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Internal  Evidences". 
In  the  Higher  Criticism,  however,  these  phenomena  are 
used  solely  for  the  determination  of  Origin  and  Form,  and 
so  only  indirectly  affect  the  determination  of  religious  value. 
This  objection,  therefore,  need  not  detain  us  longer, 

A  complete  answer  to  the  second  objection  would  necessi- 
tate a  full  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Origin  and  Fonn, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  at  this  point.  Two  or  three 
general  remarks  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  strip  it  of  whatever 

"Dr.  G.  W.  Knosc,  j4tMerican  /oumat  of  Theology,  Oct.,  1902.     Cited 
in  The  Pkinceton  Theological  Review,  July,  190J.  p.  497. 
"  Vide  suf.,  p.  464. 
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superficial  plausibility  it  may  possess.  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  answer  to  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  do  not  de- 
liljerately  close  their  eyes  —  the  fact,  namely,  that  men's 
judgment  as  to  the  religrions  value  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
has  been  and  is  to-day  being  modified,  or  rather,  determined 
|jy  their  views  as  to  the  origin  and  form  of  these  books.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  is.  per- 
haps, the  most  conspicuous  recent  illustration.  Again,  relig- 
ious value  is,  or  in  any  particular  case  may  be,  a  matter  of 
degree.  But  surely  no  one  will  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  the 
degree  of  religious  value  possessed  by  a  writing  will  be  in 
no  wise  affected  by  its  orig-in  or  its  literary  form.  If  such 
be  the  case,  where  would  be  the  propriety  of  cautioning 
readers,  as  is  sometimes  very  solemnly  done,  that  as  they 
regard  the  religious  value  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  they  must  not  see  in  either  of  them  a 
historical  record?  Further,  there  is  a  palpable  relation  be- 
tween the  character,  qualifications,  commission,  claims  and 
methods  of  a  writer,  and  the  literary,  historical  and  religious 
value  of  his  production.  Further  still,  despite  denials,  there 
is  a  certain  just  and  even  necessary  connection  between  his- 
torical, and  even  literary  value  on  the  one  hand  and  religious 
value  on  the  other.  Finally,  this  objection— and  the  same 
remark  applies  also  to  the  first  objection — if  valid  would 
simply  prove  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  Higher  Criticism 
as  an  independent  science. 

We  recur  now  to  the  first  objection.  It,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  that  has  any  real  plausibility.  It, 
however,  is  merely  plausible,  nothing  more.  If  the  ultimate 
problem  of  the  Higher  Criticism  be  to  determine  the  relig- 
ious value  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  or  claimed  for  these 
books,  by  setting  them  in  the  light  of  their  origin  and  lit- 
erary fonn.  who.  it  is  asked,  shall  furnish  us  a  standard  of 
religious  value,  or  even  a  definition  of  religion?  This  ques- 
tion is  one  fair  enough  in  itsetf,  but  is  apt  to  mislead.  For 
the  Higher  Criticism  takes  account  not  only  of  Value,  but 
also  of  claims  as  to  value.     Further,  it  takes  account  not 
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only  of  the  claims  as  to  value  which  a  writing  makes  for 
itself,  bul  equally  of  those  made  for  it  by  others.  Finally, 
while  it  may  be  powerless  to  establish  the  truth  of  these 
claims,  it  may  be  all-powerful  to  demolish  them.  The  Quran, 
for  instance,  and  the  Book  of  Momion,  equally  with  the 
Scriptures,  claim  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  But  will  any 
one  say  that  the  Higher  Criticism  cannot  dispose  of  their 
respective  claims  by  setting  these  writings  in  the  light  of 
their  origin  and  their  literary  form  ?  Why,  then,  may  :t  not 
do  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  ?  But  will 
it  be  maintained  that  the  reli^ous  value  of  the  Bible  will 
remain  unaffected  whatever  the  fate  of  the  claims  as  to  the 
origin  and  form  of  its  several  books  which  it  makes  for 
itself,  or  that  are  made  for  it?  It  is  hard  indeed  to  con- 
ceive of  a  definition  of  religion  under  whicli  this  would  be 
true:  and  yet  when  one  considers  the  ideas  of  religion  now 
airrent.  he  is  warned  to  refrain  from  rashly  fixing  the 
limits  of  possibility  in  this  direction. 

But  apart  from  ail  such  considerations  as  those  just  ad- 
duced, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Bible  presents  its  own 
conception  of  religion.  This,  moreover,  it  affirms  to  be  the 
only  true  conception.  What  this  Bible  de6nition  of  religion 
is,  we  need  not  now  pause  to  inquire.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  primary  function  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  is  to  test — not  this  Biblical  conception  of 
religion,  for  to  do  this  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  Higher  Criticism — but  to  test  the  religious  value  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible  by  the  conception  of  religion  which  the 
Bible  itself  furnishes.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  Bible  idea  of  religion  is  that  it  consists  in  right  thoughts 
of  and  right  inner  and  outer  relations  to  the  living  God, 
based  upon  a  written  revelation  of  His  character  and  His 
will.  Then  the  function  of  the  Higher  Criticism  will  be  to 
determine  whether  and  in  what  sense  the  several  books  of 
Scripture  are  a.  revelation,  and  whether  and  how  far  they 
tend  to  guide  men  to  right  views  of  the  character  and  right 
personal  relations  to  the  living  Godn  so  far  as  this  can  be 
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done  by  setting  each  of  these  books  in  the  light  of  its  origin 
and  its  literary  form. 

But  whether  the  above  be  a  correct  account  of  the  Bible 
conception  of  religion  or  not,  and  whether  this  Bible  con- 
ception of  religion  itself  be  correct  or  not,  the  important 
fact  to  fix  in  our  minds  is  that  there  must  be  some  definition 
of  religion  posited  before  any  judgment  upon  the  religious 
value  of  the  books  of  Scripture  is  possible,  and  that  the 
conception  of  religion  posited,  whatever  it  may  be.  will 
necessarily  control  the  judgment  of  religious  value  based 
upon  it.  If  this  is  overlooked  the  gravest  confusion  must 
ensue.  Because  this  has  been  overlooked  the  most  serious 
confusion  has  already  ensued.  Because,  for  example,  critics 
■who  hold  the  most  divergent  and  even  contradictory  views 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  form  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
agree  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  of  unequaled  religious  value, 
many  thoughtless  persons  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  differences  between  these  critics  upon  the  question 
of  Origin  and  Form  amount  to  little  or  nothing.  Religious 
value,  it  is  said,  and  truly  said,  is  the  main  thing,  and  these 
critics  agree  as  to  the  religious  value  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  therefore  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Crit- 
icistJi.  This  is  the  vice  of  all  well  meant  irenicons,  like 
Bible  Criticism  and  the  Az'L'rage  Man.  It  is  doubtless  even 
truer  than  those  who  use  this  style  of  reasoning  suppose, 
that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Criticism.  But  the 
superficiality  of  their  reasoning  is  evident,  as  soon  as  it  is 
perceived  that  the  opposing  critics  referred  to  above  agree 
in  their  estimate  of  the  religious  value  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  only  because  they  disagree  toto  caelo  m  their  respec- 
tive conceptions  of  religion  itself. 

It  should  be  cleariy  understood,  however,  that  to  maintain 
that  the  problems  of  Origin  and  Form  are  always  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  determination  of  Value  is  not  to 
make  the  Higher  Criticism  the  only  or  the  ultimate  arbiter 
of  Value.  Such  is  not  the  case.  To  affirm  with  Professor 
Francis  Brown,  for  instance,  that,  "If  questions  which  the 
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Higher  Criticism  seeks  to  answer  cannot  be  answered  by 
its  methods,  then  there  is  no  answer  for  them  at  all",^*  is  to 
take  a  position  that  will  not  finally  commend  itself  to  sober 
minds.  It  unduly  exaggerates  the  importance  of  internal 
evidence.  It  unduly  magnifies  our  dependence  upon  internal 
characteristics  for  light  upon  the  questions  of  Origin  and 
Form  and  Value.  It  affects  a  distrust  of  wiiat  is  called 
"tradition"  and  of  "authority"  that  is  at  once  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted.  "Tradition"  is  either  a  mere  term  of 
objurgation,  or  else  a  term  of  scientific  definition.  When 
used,  as  it  too  often  is,  in  the  former  sense,  that  is,  m  3  terrn 
of  abuse,  it  need  not  detain  us.  nor  disturb  us.  It  is  a  mere 
expletive  of  impotent  contempt.  When  used  as  a  tenti  of 
definition  "tradition"  includes  all  testimony  proceeding  from 
others  than  contemporaries,  and  ought  in  fairness  to  cover 
all  the  evidence  not  based  upon  what  in  our  courts  is  called 
"personal  knowledge".  To  discredit  all  testimony  from 
others  than  actual  contemporaries  does  not.  to  put  it  mildly, 
show  sobriety  of  judgment.  It  is  not  only  an  unreasonable, 
but.  in  the  light  of  actual  experience,  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
procedure.  In  other  words,  experience  proves  beyond  dis- 
pute that  testimony  from  others  than  contemporaries — i.  e., 
"tradition"  in  the  only  tolerable  sense  of  that  word,  in  such 
a  discussion  as  this — may  be  and  often  has  been  thoroughly, 
reliable.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  character  and  com- 
petence of  the  source  from  which  the  "tradition"  proceeds. 
Indeed,  even  those  who  profess  least  respect  for  "tradition" 
are  unwilling  and  unwitting  witnesses  to  the  claims  that  it 
jtistly  has  upon  our  consideration.  The  proof  is,  that  they' 
can  never  rest  in  their  conclusions  based  upon  internal  evi- 
dence until  they  have  impugned  the  character  or  competence, 
or  both  of  all  those  Scripture  personages  whose  statements 
either  directly  or  indirectly  impinge  upon  their  conclusions. 
And  in  doing  this,  they  are  imquestionably  wise.  For  no 
declamation  against  "tradition"  in  the  abstract  will  avail 

"ffomiielic  Rfvie7i%  April,    1892.     Cited  by  Dr.  Zenos,  Eltments  of 
Higher  CrilkUm,  p.  143. 
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to  weaken  the  force  of  the  testimony  say  of  the  Chronicler 
to  the  origfin  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  must  be  impeached,  or 
his  testimony,  thoug-h  not  that  of  a  contemporary,  and 
therefore  falling  under  the  head  of  "tradition",  will  with  or- 
dinary persons  set  aside  the  most  confident  conclusions  based 
upon  internal  evidence.  The  rea&on  of  this  is  not  that 
thoughtful  persons  depreciate  the  importance  of  "internal 
evidence".  It  may  be  admitted  that  "internal  evidence"  is 
of  the  nature  of  "personal  testimony",  di^ed:^  first  hand  evi- 
dence. It  may  be  admitted  that  when  it  really  speaks  to  a 
point,  what  it  really  says  is  final.  The  trouble  is  that  there 
are  some  points  to  which  it  does  not  speak,  and  there  are 
tpthers  upon  which  it  does  not  speak  unequivocally.  Further, 
experience  proves  that  as  an  unsophisticated  witness  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  lawyer  may  by  leading  questions  be 
brought  to  make  statements  that  are  utterly  untrue  and  the 
fartherest  thing  from  the  real  intention  of  the  witness,  50 
the  "internal  evidence"  may  by  proper  manipulation  be  made 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  conclusions  utterly  unwarranted  by 
the  facts.  Indeed,  "internal  evidence",  like  ad  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  needs  in  all  ordinary,  cases  to  be  handled  with 
the  utmost  caution,  candor  and  judicial  reserve,  or  it  may 
seriously  mislead.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  pit  "interna!  evidence"  against  "tradition"  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  defined  the  latter  term.  It  is  far 
from  wise  to  stake  our  decision  of  the  grave  problems  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  solely  upon  our  construction,  or  the 
construction  which  any  particular  set  of  scholars  place  upon 
the  "internal  evidence".  "Tradition"  has  repeatedly  justi- 
fied hself  as  more  trustworthy  than  the  construction  put 
upon  the  "internal  evidence"  by  scholars  of  unquestionable 
and  acknowledged  ability. 

Neither  should  we  be  misled  by  current  contempt  for 
"authority".  Let  us  rather  hope  that  this  is  merely  a 
passing  phase  of  intellectual  bumptiousness  and  confused 
thought.  To  say  that  the  problems  of  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism  cannot   be   settled   by    "authority"    is   either   to   say 
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that  there  are  no  persons  who  are  competent  to  settle  them 
in  the  use  of  internal  evidence  or  otherwise;  or  it  is  to 
say  that  for  the  great  majority  of  mankind  they  cannot  be 
settled  at  all.  For,  whatever  the  process  employed  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  provided  it  really 
solves  them,  he  who  is  master  of  that  process  is  in  a  position 
authoritatively  to  solve  those  problems  for  any  and  all 
others.  Else  why  do  we  hear  so  much  about  the  "assured 
results"  of  a  certain  school  of  critics?  This  label  so  con- 
spicuously in  evidence  upon  their  goods  would  seem  to  have 
but  one  possible  object,  namely,  to  beget  in  the  public  the 
conviction  that  there  are  those  who  are  competent  to  settle 
these  vexing  questions  for  them.  But,  if  so,  then  these 
questions  can  be  settled  by  authority.  And  if  they  can  be 
settled  by  authority,  who  shall  say  that  they  may  not  be  set- 
tled upon  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  ?  What 
if  our  Lord  assumes  the  ability  and  the  right  to  settle  them? 
Shall  we  repudiate  his  authority  at  this  point?  After  all, 
for  most  persons,  so  far  as  these  problems  are  concerned, 
it  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  they  will  accept  their 
solution  of  them  from  Christ  and  His  apostles,  or  from 
certain  modem  scholars  who,  quoad  hoc,  affect  to  be  better 
informed  and  safer  guides  than  Christ  Himself. 

Columbia,  i".  C.  W.  M.  McPheeters, 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

What  is  Religion.  By  Wilhelm  Boubset,  Professor  b  the  Univcr- 
sily  of  Gottingen,  Author  oi  Life  of  Jesus.  Translated  by  F.  B. 
Low.  New  York  md  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1907. 
(London:   Williams  &  Norgatc).    Crown  8vo. ;  pp.  xvi.  304. 

Professor  Bousset  tells  us  that  "the  object  of  this  UtHe  book  is"  to 
help  us  "to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon  which  we  call 
religion"  (p,  6).  It  is  the  phenomenon  which  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
pound ^  that  is  to  say  he  deals  directly  with  the  phenomenology  rather 
than  with  the  philosophy  or  the  psychology  of  religion.  In  other 
words,  his  method  is  historical.  He  teaces  what  lie  conceives  to  b? 
the  history  of  the  development  of  religions  from  their  beginning  in  the 
first  vague  manifestations  of  the  religious  aspirations  of  man  to  their 
culmination,  we  do  not  say  in  Christianity,  but  in  the  liberal  Christianity 
of  the  twentieth  ceiiiury;  and  through  this  medium  o£  history  he  seeks 
to  convey  to  the  reader  a  conception  of  what  religioi]  is. 

Professor  Eousset's  book  is,  therefore,  historical  in  form.  But  it 
is  not  pTtmarily  historical  in  purpose.  As  there  are  some  novels  which 
arc  written  "for  the  novel's  sake",  and  some  which  are  written  "for 
a  purpose";  so  there  are  some  histories  which  are  written  for  the 
history's  sake  and  sotnc  his^tories.  which  are  written  "for  a  purpose". 
And  Professor  Bousset's  history  of  religions  is  of  the  latter  class.  He 
does  not  trace  the  varied  forms  oE  religion  which  have  been  prevalent 
among  men  merely  that  he  may  make  these  forms  known  to  us;  nor 
even  that  through  ihem  and  their  sequence  he  may  make  the  devel- 
opment of  religion  known  to  IjS;  lior  even  that  throligh  this  (Jcvcl- 
opmcnt  he  may  make  what  religion  as  religion  is  known  to  us.  His 
real  purpose,  dominating  his  whole  undertaking,  is  that  he  may 
make  Christianity — naturally,  as  he  conceives  Christianity, — known  to 
us.  The  book,  therefore,  very  properly  culminates  in  two  long  chapters 
on  the  Nature  and  the  Future  of  Christianity,  for  which  in  point  of 
fact  the  whole  of  the  preceding  chapters  have  been  written  and  lo 
which  ihcy  lead  Mp.  In  a  word,  Professor  Bousset'5  little  book  is  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  prospects  of  Christianity  from  the  point  of  view 
not  so  much  of  "comparative  religion"  or  of  the  "history  of  the  re- 
ligions", as  of  the  so-called  "comparative-religion"  or  "history-of-rehg- 
ion"  (TtlisionsgeschichtlUhe)  school.    It  is  in  other  words  an  attempt 
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to  explain  Christianity,  in  ils  enlirctj,  a!»  a  religion  among  religions,  ihe 
product  like  olher  religions  of  the  rcligiflus  nature  of  man. 

Professor  Boassct  is  quite  frank  and  quite  emphatic  in  the  expression 
of  his  point  of  view  upon  the  main  matter  at  issue — whether,  to  wit, 
ChrtsiJaniiy  is  just  a  religion  among  religions,  the  product,  like  ail 
oilier  religions,  of  the  religious  tiamre  of  man.  Not  does  he  wait  for 
his  exposition  o(  the  course  of  religious  development  to  suggest  this, 
or  to  establish  it.  He  announces  it  alriraily  in  his  Introduction,  practi' 
cally  as  a  postulate;  and  sets  out  on  his  exposition  of  die  course  of 
religifjus  development,  therefore,  with  his  goal  well  in  view.  The 
tlisiinclion  so  often  drawn  between  "revealed  and  natural  religion"— 
as  if,  forsooth,  "the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  revealed 
religion",  and  "all  others  are  natural  religions,  the  product  of  mar's 
tlioughi  or  imagination" — is  in  his  opinifm  thoroughly  untenable. — 
"impossible"  is  his  word  (p,  81. — and,  indeed,  "irreligious-  and  Godless" 
I  p.  7).  For  not  only  is  it  not  accordant  with  the  principle  of  historical 
evc■lul^clll,  but  it  implies  a  "tiarrow -minded  and  melanctmly  view  of  the 
history  of  humanity".  This  mode  of  speech  is  determined  by  the  sIiocV 
which  it  gives  Prof.  Bousaet  that  anyone  should  suppose  God  to  have 
allowed  "Ihe  nations"  "to  go  their  own  way"  without  guidance  from 
Him.  the  implication  being  that  all  religion  is  the  product  in  a  sense  of 
"revelation".  Elsewhere  his  ihoughi  swings  ground  the  opposite  f-&cus 
of  the  ellipse.  The  thinking  of  men  imbued  with  modern  culture,  he 
tells  U5,  "resl5  upon  lEie  determination  (o  try  to  explain  everything  that 
lakes  place  in  the  world  by  natural  causes;  or — to  express  it  in  another 
form^it  rests  upon  the  determined  assertion  of  univefsal  laws  to 
which  all  phenomen,?,  natural  and  spiritual,  are  subject"  (p.  283).  "Hii- 
lorical  science",  accordingly,  "puts  before  itself  the  object  of  explaining 
all  intellectual  events  by  reference  to  a  universal  law"  (p.  2S8).  There 
is,  no  doubt,  always  "the  riddle  of  personality  and  individuality"  which 
enters  everywhere  into  the  fabric  of  history:  but  this  is  not  the  same 
thing  as— or  in  any  way  analogous  to — the  intrusion  of  a  superngtur*! 
factor.  The  "halo  of  the  supernatural"  which  has  in  the  past  clung 
around  'sacred  history'  "has  been  disrupted".  We  can  now  believe  only 
in  an  evolution  of  religion  shaping  itself  in  accordance  with  '"the  uni- 
versal evolution  of  civilization",  and  it  is.  iti  consequence  no  longer 
possible  to  "believe  in  a.  Divine  revelation  in  the  old  acceptance  of  the 
term,  which  restricted  revelation  to  one  special  province"  (p.  289I. 
Thus  we  see  the  curve  of  the  ellipse  turn  back  on  itself.  When  we  speak 
of  "the  natural  course  of  events"  and  of  "the  direction  of  divine  reve- 
lation", we  are  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  the  upshot 
of  it  is  that  Christianity  is  no  more  "revealed"  than  any  other  religion 
and  is  just  as  much  a  product  of  human  thought  and  imagination  as 
any  other  religion.  It  lakes  its  place  ^mong  other  religiotis  as  just 
one  of  them, — the  purest  form,  the  highest  and  most  perfect,  religion 
has  yet  reached:  but  certainly  not  the  only  true  religion,  "but  simply 
the  most  complete  species  of  (he  genus"  (p.  g). 

U  is  10  exhibit  (his  of  Christianity  that  Professor  Bousset  has  written 
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his  boot  As  was  natural,  he  lakes  his  slart  from  the  beginning. 
Religion  being  natural  to  man,  there  never  was  a  time  when  men  did 
not  have  religion  ;  or  if  we.  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  must 
say  that  "there  miist  be  some  pomt  of  time  when  religion  had  its 
beginning",  that  point  of  lime  must  be  placed  so  early  that  "wherever 
human  life  advanced  a  stage  religion  was  evolved"  (p.  2),  Tts  first 
beginnings  were  no  doubt  of  a  low  character, — corresponding  to  the 
low  intellecluaJ  and  social  development  of  its  creators.  Professnr 
Bousset  ;puts  "animisni"  at  the  basis  of  all  religious  developtneni;  and 
then  traces  the  gradual  evolution  of  religious  conceptions  and  practices 
from  it,  in  stages  running  pari  f'asiu  with  the  development  of  social 
organization,  up  through  tribal  and  natural  to  universal  religions. 
Prof.  Bousset  is  a  scholar  of  wide  reading  and  an  expositor  nf  decided 
gifts;  and  much  thai  he  tells  us  of  these  several  phases  of  religions 
consiruction  is  well  conceived  and  well  told.  But  by  means  of  it  all 
he  is  wortcing  his  way  steadily  onward  to  an  explanation  of 'the  religion 
of  ihc  Bible, — or,  from  his  point  of  view,  we  should  say,  of  the  religions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  writings  in  their  several  stages — as  of 
purely  natural  origin.  He  is  careful,  therefore,  to  insert  accounts  of 
the  successive  stages  of  religion  which  he  thinks  lie  finds  set  forth 
prog-ressively  in  the  several  sitrata  of  the  Biblical  books  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  advancing  evolution.  And  so  he  cornea  at  last  to  the 
origin  of  Christianity. 

Christianity,  like  certain  other  high  religions  of  "reform"  character 
in  this,  owes  its  origin,  of  course,  to  the  impulse  received  from  a  great 
personfllity,  the  greatest  religions  personality  the  world  has  (as  yeO 
seen.  An  element  of  incxplicability  is  thus  introduced  into  it;  tor 
who  can  read  the  riddle  of  powerful  personalities?  But  thi.!  does  not 
prevent  our  perceiving  that  it  grew  nalurally  out  of  the  soil  of  its 
own  lime  What  Jesus  did  may  indeed  be  summed  up  almost  entirely 
in  one  word:  H«  simplified  the  developed  Judaism  of  His  day.  The 
Jewish  Rabbis  arc  quite  right  in  saying  (hat  everything  thai  Jesus 
taught  may  be  found  taught  beforehand  tn  Judaism.  The  proper  retort 
is  to  acknowledge  that  the  Rabbis  had  said  all  that  Jesus  said,— and 
to  add  that  "unfortunately  they  said  so  much  else  tool"  (p.  217).  What 
JesTJS  did  was  not  to  add  to  their  teaching  but  to  subtract  from  it. 
The  note  of  His  teaching  was  simplification.  He  freed  religion  from 
rationalism,  ceremonialism,  legalism  and  scribism.  And  doing  so,  He 
gave  us  Christianity.  For  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  is  just  (he  Judaism 
of  His  day  freed  from  these  elements  and  thus  reduced  to  the  simple 
doctrine  of  God  as  Fa;l]icr,  who  forgives  the  sing  of  men,  because  He 
is  good. 

The  Chfistianity  of  Jeans  we  say:  but  not  the  Christianity  we  know, 
or  indeed  the  Christianity  a  modem  man  can  accept.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  did  not  stop  with  Jesus.  After  Jesus  came,  for 
example,  Paul.  And  Paul's  Christianity  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Jesus. 
For  one  thing,  the  Christianity  of  Paul  worships  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
worships  God  alone.    For  another  thing,  the  Christianity  of  Paul  talks 
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of  an  atoning  5acrificc,  of  which  Jesus  knew  nothing.  For  jrct  another 
thing,  the  Christianity  of  Paul  ba$  incorpofated  into  ii  sacrammtal  acts, 
to  all  which  that  of  J«us  is  a  stranger.  Nor  did  tlie  development  stop 
with  Paul.  After  Paul  came  Old  Catholicism;  and  after  Old  Cathalic- 
isiti,  Medizvali jcn. ;  and  after  Medixvalifm  tli?  Rcformatioin  ;  and  ^fter 
the  Reformation  has  come— or  at  least  U  coming — Modernism.  Acid  it 
is  not  (lie  Christianity  of  Jesus  or  the  Christianity  of  Paul, — or  «v«0 
the  Christianity  of  the  Reformation,  great  as  is  the  advance  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  Reformation  on  all  preceding  Christianities, — which 
can  lay  claim  to  being  Ihc  highest  of  religions,  but  the  Christianity  oi 
Modernism  now  at  last  assuming  firm  outlines  and  a  stable  form.  The 
old  order  has  changed  and  given  plaee  to  a  new:  "the  whole  structure 
of  human  life  has  entirely  altered  since  the  Reformation,  and  history 
and  experience  tell  us  that  when  this  happens  religion  assumes  other 
fofms"  (p.  271).  A  new  Chriiliattity  conformable  to  the  data  supplied 
by  modem  culture  is,  therefore,  now  called  for. 

"The  narrow  Pauline  idea  of  redemption,  which  was  developed  hy 
St.  Augustine  and  alrcnglhened  anew  by  Luther"  (p.  275),  must  go. 
We  must  "no  longer  speak  of  the  "divinity"  of  Christ"  (p.  279).  And 
with  the  'divinity'  of  Christ  mli^t  go  all  lE^  corollaries, — primarily  the 
self -contradictory  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  idea  of  an  atonement 
and  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  of  course,  goes  too  (p.  28a).  And  indeed 
ihe  whole  conception  of  the  supernatural  which  has  hitherto  ruled — 
which  contradicts  not  only  "our  whole  mode  of  thought"  but  also  "our 
changed  belief  in  God"  (p.  285)  :  and  with  thia  idea  of  supcmaturaLsm 
must  go  also  not  only  the  whole  notion  of  an  inspired  book,  but  also 
of  a  special  revelation  (p.  289).  This  is  not  to  return  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Jesus.  The  Christianity  of  Jesus  lies  at  the  root  of  Chris- 
tianity; it  does  not  appear  at  its  apex.  Jesus  believed  in  the  super- 
raturat:  we  cannot  (p.  386).  We  cannot  accept  His  demonolagy  or 
His  eschatology  (p.  292).  Even  much  of  Jesus'  moral  teaching  is  too 
onesided  or  ascetic  to  be  possible  to  a  modern  man  (p.  395)-  1^  <>  °urs 
not  slavishly  10  copy  but  to  grow.  "We  take  our  stand  by  Jesus"  only 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Son  and  "on  the  ground  of  the  absolutely 
simple  conviction  that  God  is  lo  be  found  in  the  good  and  that  faith 
in  the  Heavenly  Father  includes  moral  deeds  and  moral  work  in  the 
human  communily".  Here  is  the  creed  of  the  Christianity  into  which 
all  the  rcligiotis  development  of  all  the  ages  meets  and  coalesces:  "God 
the  Father:  life  in  accordance  with  His  will,  spent  in  joyful  work  for 
Ihc  service  of  the  world;  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  hope"  fp.  298). 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  this  Christianity  which  Prof.  Bousset 
has  in  view  when  he  tells  us  (hat  Christianity  is  the  last  and  best  of 
religions  and  that  Ihe  future  of  religion  is  bound  up  in  it.  What  place 
do«s  Christ  take  in  this  Christianity?  None  whatever.  He  is  merely 
the  impressive  religious  personality  back  to  whose  impulse  is  traced  the 
development  which  has  issued,  after  two  thousand  years,  in  it.  If  we 
can  say  U'f  the  Jewish  Rabbis  that  they  taught  all  that  Christ  taught, 
but  the  mischief  of  it  is  thai  they  taught  so  very  much  more:    so 
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must  say  of  Qirist  lliat  if  He  taught  nit  of  this  "abiding"  Christ iatiiiy, 
Uie  mischief  again  is  iliat  He  taught  so  very  mucli  more.  Why  call 
this  new  Chrisiianity  by  His  niinie  any  more  ihan  call  ihJs  Christianity 
Judaism?  He  did  not  more  "simplify"  Judaism  than  our  moderns  are 
"simplifying"  Christianity,  And  let  us  pariicuiarly  note  what  this  new 
"simplitication"  reduces  us  to.  It  is  jus.t  God,  Morality,  Immortality. 
"Got!  ihe  Father";  'life  in  accordance  with  His  will,  spent  in  joyful 
work  for  the  service  of  the  world";  "forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal 
hope".  Is  there  any  religion  which  dues  not  emhracc  these  three  ele- 
ments of  •"naliiral,  religion"?  No  doubt  the  cfliiception  of  God,  the 
conception  of  morality,  the  conception  of  immortality  which  are  com- 
mended to  us  bear  the  traces  of  Christian  teaching.  It  is  God  "Ihe 
Father".  It  is  life  "in  the  service  of  the  world".  It  i.s  "forgiveness  of 
sins".  We  are  thankful  that  it  is  proposed  to  retain  this  much  of  the 
contribution  of  Jesus  and  of  His  accredited  Aposllcs  to  the  religion 
of  the  world.  But  it  is.  worth  while  to  observe  that  when  Christianity 
h  feduted  to  a  "uaiural  religion"  in  iis  ofigiti,  it  is  reduced  also  to  a 
"natural  religion"  in  its  contents:  it  shrinks  at  once  to  the  meagre 
contents  of  the  familiar  iriology,  of  God,  moraliiy  and  immortality. 

The  main  question  oE  course  recurs.  Has  Prof  Bousset  succeedectin 
reducing  Christianity  to  a  "natural  religion"  in  its  origin?  He  has 
ceftainly  puC  togeliier  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
religion,  into  which  he  has  interspersed  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  religionB  of  the  Scriptural  siarralive.  including 
Christianity,  111  all  its  developments,  on  the  as?umptiun  that  it  la  equally 
with  all  [he  rest  a  "natural  religion".  But  this  is  merely  Prof,  Bous- 
sci's  historical  argument  for  Che  naturalistic  origin  of  Christianity. 
He  says,  in  effect.  "See,  if  this  be  conceived  to  be  the  way  religion  has 
come  into  existence  and  developed  itself  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  theti 
Christianity  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  growth  of  nature".  The  "if"  here 
is,  however,  a  mighty  one  and  covers  an  imm.ense  assumption,  or  rather 
a  whok  series  of  immense  assumptions.  Behind  !t  lies  the  assumpiioti 
of  the  validity  of  all  the  results  of  the  Craf-Wcllhausen  critical  recctt- 
stnictir.n  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion;  and  of  all  the  results  of  "the  hisiory-ol-religion"  critical 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  development. 
Behind  it  ties  the  assumption  of  the  invalidity  of  all  Ihe  evidence  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bihle,  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Chris!,  of  Ihe  revelation  of  truth  through  Hi^  Spirit  to  the  Apostles: 
in  a  word,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  claims  of  the  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity, siihsiantialed  as  those  claims  are  by  a  mass  of  lh«  most  varied 
evidence.  In  one  w«rd,  behind  it  lies  the  simple  assumption  of  the 
naturalistic  origin  of  Christianity.  Prof.  Boiissct's  essay  amounts, 
therefore,  merely  to  this  declaration:  "See,  tf  Christianity  is  merely 
a  natural  religion,  this  is  the  way  it  mtist  be  conceived  to  have  come 
into  existence."  The  argumentative  value  of  his  presentation  will 
reduce,  therefore,  simply  !o  this:  that  a  self -consistent  scheme  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  as  a  natural  religion  can  be  constructed.    For  the 
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testing  of  the  valUiC  of  iliis  preseniatian  as  an  arjrumeni.  wc  should 
have,  therefore,  to  examine  into  the  self -cons  is  leticy  of  the  presentation 
primarily;  then  into  ihe  legitimacy  of  the  combinations  that  arc  made, 
the  exactness  of  the  facts  which  are  marshalled,  and  the  inclusiveness 
of  the  explanations  which  arc  offered. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  such  a  detailed  examination.  But 
it  is  not  out  of  jilatc  to  remark  simply  that  in  none  of  the^e  items  is 
Professor  Bousset's  presentation  in  our  opinion  impeccable.  In  addition 
to  the  primal  assumplions  to  which  we  have  adverted,  his  presentation  is 
burdened  with  a  mass  of  minor  assumplions.  The  facts  are  adjusted  to 
fit  the  thesis,  instead  of  the  thesis  inferred  from  the  facts.  And  the 
whole  presentation  takes,  ther-efore,  merely  the  form  of  a  plausible 
effort  to  justify  a  foregone  conclusion.  If  this  is  in  its  details  at  least 
the  course  of  the  development  of  religion  we  must  assume  in  case 
Christianity  be  deemed  a  natural  religion,  we  can  only  say  that  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  deemed  a  natural  religion.  It  does  not  naturally 
emerge  out  of  its  environment  as  here  presented. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Waifield, 


The  Scientific   Basis  of  iMMofttAUTV,     By  James  J.   Billingsley, 
New  York;    Eaton  &  Mains.     i2mo.,  pp.  47. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  Mr  Billingsley's  brochure  that  it  is  cast  in  a 
highly  rhetorical  form.  The  rhetoric  is  somewhat  exuberant,  especially 
ttrwards  the  end;  but  he,  doubtless,  knows  how  to  carry  home  his 
argument  (o  the  especial  audience  he  has  in  mtnd.  This  argument  is 
principally  to  the  effect  that  science  knowfs  loo  many  immortalities  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  he  held  doubtful.  There  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Indestructibility  of  matter:  and  there  is  the  doctrine  of  Ihe 
conservation  of  energy:  and  now,  since  Wcismann  has  taught  it  to  us^ 
there  is  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm  and  of  the 
deathlessness  of  the  Cell.  Certainly  "our  bodies  contain  immOrlal 
clemcnis",  as  Professor  Metchnikoff  says.  If  this  is  true  of  our  bodies, 
what  of  our  souls?  Of  course,  we  can  say  with  Professor  Metchnikoff 
that  wc  haven't  any:  for  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  body,  and, 
in  the  body  of  the  most  highly  organized  structures,  and  hence  can  per- 
sist only  so  long  as  fh*y  abide.  Even  50,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Ihe 
great  quality  of  immortality  belongs  exclusively  to  the  lowest  things. 
And  if  we  perchance  have  souls,  can  Jhey  be  less  immortal  than  their 
material  envelopes?  And  Just  see  what  this  self-conscious  life  means  to 
nature,  it  is  the  culminating  attainment  of  all  its  progress.  "Having 
struggled  through  a  thousand  millions  of  years  I0  produce  a  man.  will 
Nature  turn  traitor  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  triumph  and  stay  the 
superb  product  of  all  her  tabor  and  sacrifice?"  "If  science  reveals  the 
[act  (hat  nature  preserves  the  material,  the  unniaterial,  the  vital,  witli 
the  psychical,  and  as  man.  the  climax  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
combines  these  four  immense  results  within  himself,  then  science 
bids  tjs  hope."     "Prom  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  and  the  persist- 
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ence  of  for«,  from  the  nature  of  mind  and  ils  psychic  constitutions, 
and  from  analogies,  dose,  varied,  startling.  Science  .  .  .  announces 
,  .  .  that  there  is  another  world,"  There  is  certainly  food  for 
thought  here;  and  fuel  for  feeling:  but  are  there  premises  (or  a 
conclusion? 
Princetcn.  B,  B.  Warfield. 


The  CawsTiAH  Reucion,  Its  Meahinc  amd  Psoof.  By  J,  ScotT 
LiDGETT.  M.  A.,  Warden  of  the  Bcrmondsey  Settlement,  Author  of 
The  spiritual  Principle  of  The  Atonemevil,  The  Fatherhood  of 
Coii  in  Chriitian  Truth  and  Li/c,  etc.  8va, ;  pp.  xiv.,  516.  New 
Vork:    Eaton  &  Mains,     Cincinnaii:    Jennings  &  Graham,     tgo?. 

This  book  forms  the  sequel  to  the  author's  preceding  work,  entitled 

Tkf  Patherkond  of  God  in  Christian  Truth  and  Life.  "It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  verify  the  Christian  religion  by  means  of  the 
fatherly- filial  relationship,  the  supremacy  and  meaning  ol  which  tor 
Christian  consciousness  and  theology,  was  investigated  in  the  former 
work.  The  purpose  of  this  volume,  therefore,  ts  rather  to  establish  a 
general  point  of  view  than  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  CKhaustiveness 
of  a  Cornpendium  of  Ctirisiian  Evidences."  The  need  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion appears  in  the  fact  that  "wide-spread  dissatisfaction  ejtists 
at  the  present  time  with  the  ordinary  systems  of  Oiristian  Evidence." 
"Those  who  are  not  convinced  in  the  matter  feel  that  their  difficulties 
have  not  been  realized,  still  less  met.  Those  who  its  convinced  arc 
disappointed,  because  the  deepest  grounds  of  their  belief  are  in- 
adequately set  forth," 

This  general  desire  for  the  restatement  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
Christian  belief  is  justified  by  a  three-fold  reason;  i,  "The  emphasis 
which  modern  thouglit  lays  upon  the  principle  of  conliniiily  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  reality";  2.  The  prominence  now  given  lo  "'th* 
scientific  point  of  view";  3.  The  growing  importance  attached  to  "the 
personal  and  experimental  note  in  religion." 

The  eslabJishmcnt  of  the  new  point  of  view  thus  tlemandcd  in- 
volves "a  survey  that  is  extremely  wide,"  The  history  of  Christian 
Evidences  must  be  reviewed.  "Th«  meaning  of  Christianity  mii5t  be 
ascertained,  and  this  includes  setting  forth  ils  relation  both  to  religion 
in  general  and  also  to  the  great  types  of  historic  religion.  Finally, 
its  proof  involves  the  discussion  of  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  con- 
sciousness and  to  the  explanation  of  the  world,  the  jusiification  of  its 
doctrine  of  fiian  and  redemption,  and  the  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  God  that  results,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  not  involved  in  intellec- 
tual confusion  or  contradiction." 

"The  point  of  view  adopted"  by  our  author  "is  in  agreement  with 
the  contentions  of  ttilschi,  in  so  far  as  ihey  insist  that  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  proof  of  Christianity  is  In  he  found  in  the  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  the  ex- 
hibition  that   those  contents   are  necessary   in   order   to   satisfy    the 
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biunan  spirit,  and  to  give  a  rational  view  of  ha  position  in  tfac  world. 
Apart  from  the  prr-suppo  sit  ions  of  Ctiri^tianhy,  it  mu^t  be  shown  tbst 
the  position  of  man  becomes,  not  only  unintelligible,  but  t:oatrt^ctory,'' 
Our  author  agrees  Innher  with  RitschI  in  "protesting  against  the 
snbordjnaiion  of  the  ethical  to  the  cosmical,"  the  great  mistake  an^I 
condemn  a  tion,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  old  apologetics.  He  docs  not,  how- 
ever, identify  himself  with  RitschJ.  He  recognizes,  thai  the  latter  falls 
into  error  "when  he  presses  his  point  of  view  until  he  makes  Chris- 
lianitj  to  stand  in  absolute  opposition  to  all  philosophical  views  of  the 
world";  that  RitschI  himself  is  "obliged  fitfully  to  break  down  the 
ab^luic  opposition  which  he  has  set  up  between  religious  and  Uuorctic 
knowledge" ;  and  that  he  is  "unable  totally  to  separate  between  tb««relic 
and  religiou!.  judgments." 

This  serious  defect  our  author  would  overcome,  this  gap  1>etween 
the  theoretic  and    the   practical,   between   nature   and  man.  he  wonld 
bridge,  "by  bringing  into  aeeoutit  an  elemeAi  which  Kaftan  in  common 
with  the  rest   of  the   Ritjchlian   school   has  entirely  omitted,   namelj, 
the  affectional    aspects   nf   religion.     Neither  religion    in  general,    nor 
Christianity    in    particular,    can    he    completely    explained    either    bj 
means  of  the  speculative  thought  which  seeks  a  theoretic  explanation 
of  the  world,  of  by  the  practical  demand  for  a  Chief  Good  above  the 
world  and  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  life.     Even  the  two  in  combina- 
tion are  insufficient,    j^n  additional  element  has  been  left  out— that  of 
religion  as  the  consciousness  of  certain  definite  relations  to  a  present 
Divine  Being,  ai  once   supplying  material  for  an  explanation  of  the 
worid,  and  a  ground  of  confidence  in  the  reality  of  the  necessary  Chief 
Good.     Man  neither  explores  the  universe  unaided,  as  Palcy's  traveler 
inspected  the  watch  on  which  he  chanced,  nor  does  he  accept  the  tidings 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  entirely  because  Iiis  life  would  be  reduced  tO 
imbecility  or  despair  if  he  neglected  them.     Beneath  both  these  is  what 
he    believes    to  be    the    experience   of   immediate    relationship    to    that 
Divine   Other  than  himself,  who  is  yet  in    swme   sense— his  true   sclt 
Oui  of  that  experience  he  explains  the  constitution  of  the  world,  which 
fot  him,  at  least  fitids  its  unity  and  its  cliftiax  in  hiiHsell    Oai  of  ii 
also  he  draws  the  assurance  that  the  good  which  alone  can  satisfy  him 
is  real  because  of  the  goodness  of  thai  God  whose  presence  he  re.ilires 
in  his  own  inner  life,  and  whose  experienced  goodness  casts  light  both 
upon  his  own  path  and  also  upon  the  historic  path  which  humanity  has 
Ifod.     RIlscMianism  must  be  supplemented  and  corrected  in  all  these 
ways  before  it  can  become  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  reasons  why  men 
believe  Chrisiianily  to  be  true."    "The  perfectly  filial  is   the  perfectly 
human,    and   the   perfectly    filial    is    only   possible    with   the    ChriMJan 
content.     This  is   the   primary  verification  of   the   Christian    religion." 
Within  the  very  narrow  limits  possible  to  us  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  notice,  much  more  to  discuss,  all  or  many  even  of  the  fun- 
damental positions  of  Mr.  Lidgett's  very  long  and  very  elaborate  trea- 
tise.   We  have  to  cr)niciit  ourstlves  with  the   following  general  and 
most  inadequate  remarks: 
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1,  The  arBumcnt  propoicd  must  contravene  its  fundaincrlal  prin- 
ciples if  it  is  lo  be  generally  available.  It  is  based  on  the  Christian's 
cons^ciousness  of  his.  filia,!  rdaiion  lo  God,  This  it  is,  and  this  only  it  is, 
which  explains  the  universe,  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  doctrine  of 
God;  and  so  verifies  itself  by  both  showing  its  faith  antl  facts  to  h.ive  a 
vital  place  in  the  order  of  Reality  co-nsidcred  as  a  connected  spiritual 
and  rational  system,  and  hy  revealing  the  meaning  of  this  hy  mani- 
festing  and  making  good  the  relations  in  which  and  the  ends  W  which 
the  whole  system  exists.  But  the  consciousness  of  the  filial  relation  is 
the  consciousness  of  Christians  only,  of  none  save  those  into  whose 
hearts  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Sen  whereby  they  cry, 
"Ab!)a>  Father."  (Rom.  viii.  14-15).  To  all  who  have  not  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  light  and  Hfe  the  consciousness  of  the  filial  re- 
lationship to  God  must  he  as  foolishness;  indeed,  the  natural  man  can- 
not know  it;  for  it  is  spiritually  discerned  (i  Cor.  ii.  14),  That  is,  the 
true  evidence  of  Christianity  is  based  on  an  experience  of  which  those 
who  need  most  to  he  convinced  ca.n  know  nothing. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  pertinent  to  reply  thai,  though  they  have  rot 
had  the  experience  themselves,  they  ought  (o  be  convinced  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  had  it.  This  is  true.  In  all  departments  of 
life  save  feligion  the  testimony  of  Others  poUntS  fOr  much.  Why 
should  the  sphere  of  Christianity  be  the  one  exception?  As  regards 
both  inteUigence  and  honesty  Christians  form  the  best  class  of  wit- 
nesses. Moreover,  their  testimony  is  confirmed  by  their  lives.  These 
evidence  the  new  and  filial  consciousness  which  they  claim  to  have 
received.  Because  of  what  lliey  say  of  the  sonship  which  Christ  has 
conferred  on  them  all  men  ought  to  apply  to  the  same  Saviour  for  the 
same  salvation.  This,  however,  is  not  to  base  the  argument  for  Chris- 
tianity on  the  filial  consciousness  of  the  Christian,  but  on  his  testi- 
mony to  that  consciousness,,  a  testimony  which  derives  its  weight, 
not  from  the  content  of  the  consciousness  to  which  it  testifies,  hut 
from  the  circumstances  and  character  and  life  of  him  who  IcBtifies; 
and  this  is  to  fall  back  on  that  external  and  theoretic  evidence 
against  which  our  author  writes  to  protest.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  this  evidence  issues  merely  in  the  trial  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  only  sufficient  verification  of  it  is  sttil  to  be  found  tn  the 
ftlial  consciousness  of  the  Christian.  If,  however,  this  position  be 
taken,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  verification  of  Christianity, 
inasmuch  as  it  rests,  as  we  have  just  seen,  on  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian,  is  possible  for  none  but  him. 

2.  The  evidence  arising  out  of  the  Christian's  filial  consciousness 
presupposes,  even  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  external  and 
theoretic  evidence.  Indeed,  it  ilsetf  is  based  on  this.  The  evidence 
for  which  our  author  contends  grows  0151  of  the  judgment,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  perfectly  filial  is  the  perfectly  human.  But  who 
has  lhe  right  to  say  what  the  perfectly  human  is?  There  are  as  many 
ideals  as  there  are  religions,  as  there  are  sects,  indeed,  as  there  are  men. 
In  a  word  "the  affeclional  aspects  of  rehgion,"  on  which  Mr.  Lidgett 
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would  rest  his  argument,  need  themsdvei  to  be  discriminated  and 
grounded;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  theoretic  and  external  evi- 
dwKe-  Wc  could  not  affirm  even  the  iilial  consciousness  of  Christ  to 
be  the  perfection  of  humanity,  if  wc  could  not  assert  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  man;  iknd  we  could  not  declare  hitn  lo  t>e 
e-ther  of  these,  had  he  not  been  borne  witness  lo  as  such  by  "signs 
and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds"  as  clearly  unique  as  they  were 
necessarily  supernatural.  That  i&,  the  subjective  may  be  powerfu 
for  confirmation,  but  by  itself  it  is  worthless  (or  proof.  The  judgnient' 
of  value  is  of  great  value  if  it  rest  on  a  judgment  of  trulh,  but  al&ne 
or  at  the  foundation  it  is  only  a  broken  reed.  How,  at  any  rate,  tan 
sinful  creatures  discriminate  authoril  a  lively  between  the  real  needs  and 
the  imaginary,  if  not  Iturlfu],  wants  even  of  Uieir  religious  nature  save 
as  they  appeal  to  llic  ofjjeclive  revelation  of  him  who  is  "the  Truth"? 

3.  Beyond  all  this,  the  filial  consciousness,  which  is  (he  Christian 
consciousness,  (ails,  at  least  by  itself,  to  explain  God  and  the  universe. 
Yet  this  it  must  do,  if  it  is  to  verify  itself  and  thus  prove  Christianity. 
Our  author  admits  the  eternal  mystery  of  evil,  though  he  makes 
a  bold  effort  to  resolve  it.  The  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
impenitent  he  passes  over,  though  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of 
taking  it  up.  Docs  not  this  indicate  that  he  himself  feels  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  explanation?  God  is  the  reconciled  Father  of  the  in- 
numerable multitude  whom  he  has  adopted  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  is 
more  benevolent  than  any  human  father  to  all  his  creatures  and 
specially  to  us  mem  whom  he  has  made  in  his  image  and  after  his 
likeness.  He  yearns  over  even  the  impenitent  with  a  compassion  that 
no  man  can  fathom.  But  is  tt  not  coo  much  to  claim  that  his  attitude 
toward  all  is  in  the  last  analysis  that  of  a  father?  A  father  chastises; 
he  does  not  punish.  It  is  only  as  we  conceive  of  God  as  he  has  re- 
vealed himself  in  his  Wofd,  as  jtidge  atid  soverdgti  as  well  as  father, 
that  wc  can  accept  as  reasonable,  even  when  most  mysterious,  his 
relation  to  the  universe.  This  relation  is  too  complex  to  be  expressed 
m  the  terms  of  any  single  principle. 

4.  The  attempt  to  do  so  involves  the  very  vice  against  which  our 
author  protests,  the  vice  of  excessive  abstraction.  It  is  really  to 
abstract  the  emotional  from  the  theoretic  and  from  the  practical  and  to 
argue  from  the  first  to  the  neglect,  if  not  to  the  ignoring,  of  Ihe  other 
Iwo.  Nor  is  there  force  in  the  reply  that  this  is  just  what  the  old 
fashioned  school  of  Christian  Evidence  does:  it  gives  the  primacy  to 
the  inlcllecl.  And  it  should.  To  do  thJ?  need  not,  and  in  the  case 
in  question  does  not,  involve  any  slight  !o  the  other  faculties.  By  its 
very  nature  the  intellect  is  fitted  and  intended  to  judge  of  evidence. 
This  is  its  characteristic  and  appropriate  function.  There  is.  therefore, 
no  undue  alistraeiion  when  it  is  given  wilh  regard  Co  evidence  the  lead- 
ership which  will  enable  it  to  discharge  its  function.  The  advocate 
is  not  slighted  because  it  is  the  judges'  decision  rather  than  his  own 
plea  that  is  taken  as  authoritative.  We  have  no  sympathy  wilh  the 
Kantian   tendency  to   regard   the  pure    reason    as   a  usurper    when    it 
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diUBS  preecnineiice  as  the  discoverer  and  the  lest  of  truth.  On  th« 
wnttarr.  to  incline  thus,  as  our  author  would  seem  to  do.  appears  to 
us  lo  go  against  the  principle  voiced  by  our  Lord  in  the  words,  "To 
every  man  his  work"  (Mark  xiii;  ^4)  and  by  Paul  in  his  teaching  as 
to  "spirilua!  gifts"  in  i  Cor.  xii, 

5.  Yel  we  would  not  be  thought  blind  to  the  many  and  high 
excellencies  o£  this  large  work.  Though  long,  it  is  not  prolix.  Though 
giving  evidence  of  having  been  prepared,  as  the  author  says  was  the 
case,  "under  very  great  difficulties,  owing  to  thg  c?a$eless  pressure  of 
public  engagements."  it  is  never  thin  and  is  often  rich  with  suggestion, 
In  its  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christion  religion  it  is  usually  dis- 
tinctly evangelical  and  ita  phraseology  sometimes  favors  the  Calvinistic 
rather  th;ui_the  Weslcyan  position.  The  whole  book,  too,  is  wrilten 
with  Christian  feeling  which  is  not  the  Icss  deep  because  it  is  always 
kept  under  dignified  restraint;  and  the  author's  standpoint  is  ever 
that  of  unquestioning  loyalty  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
To  all  this  we  are  glad  to  call  attention.  Wc  are  glad,  loo,  to  point 
out  that,  though  our  author  has  not,  in  our  view,  made  good  his 
contention,  he  has  accomplished  much  good.  If  within  the  sphere  of 
Christian  Evidence  he  has  not  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  intellect, 
he  has  vindicated  the  claim  of  the  heart  to  he  considered  by  the  in- 
telkct:  and  if  he  has  not  justified  his  deniand  for  the  primacy  of  "the 
affectional  aspects  of  religion,"  he  has  -clearly  pointed  out  the  many 
and  great  «vih  of  a  one-sided  intellectual  ism.  If  he  has  not  won  for 
the  value  judgment  the  place  that  he  would  like  it  to  have,  he  has 
shown  that  it  has  an  important  place;  and  for  this  none  will  thank  htm 
more  heartily  than  do  we  who  still  train  with  the  apologists  of  the 
older  school. 

Princeion.  William  Brentom  Greeke,  Jr. 
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The  iMWARtv  Light.  By  H.  Fieldikc  Hall.  Author  of  'The  Soul 
of  A  People",  EtCj  8vo,;  pp.  vtii,  228,  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    igoS.    Net,  $175. 

"To  explain  and  to  illustrate  really  wh.it  Buddhism  is"  is  the  purpose 
of  this  book.  The  author  is  an  Englishman  who  is  evidently  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Darwin  and  also  somewhat  of  a  pragmalist.  With  these 
prepQSses.'jions,  he  would  seem  lo  have  gone  lo  Burmah,  to  have  spent 
BOtnc  time  there  in  dose  touch  with  the  pieoplc,  lo  have  become  enam- 
ored of  their  simplicity  and  above  all  of  their  Buddhist  faith,  and  to 
have  used  this  Utter  33  an  iliuslration  of  Buddhism  ""because  they 
alone  of  modern  people  retain  its  spirit  as  it  was  understood."  His 
exposition  lakes  the  form  of  a  narrative  in  which  with  a  truly  oriental 
exuberance  of  language  and  with  glowing  description  of  circumstances 
and  scenery  he  sets  forth  what  we  conjecture  are  the  successive  steps 
ty  which,  as  he  supposed,  he  penetfsted  to  the  meaning  of  this  greatest 
of  the  religions  of  the  East.  According  to  him,  it  "is  a  very  simple  faith. 
It  is  not  made  of  dreams  nor  revelations,  nor  founded  upon  the  super- 
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naliiral.  It  is  the  science  of  ihe  evolmion  of  Ihe  soul  whhiii  ihe  body. 
It  is  what  men  have  ^een  and  feet  and  know.  It  has  ideals,  beautiful 
ideals.  They  are  not  sunset  clouds  hung  far  in  space  remote  from  us: 
their  base  is  on  Ihe  earth,  the  s.p\res  ascend  from  ihe  strong  and  sure 
fovndations  of  the  things  thai  are.  It  has  a  theory  of  this  world  that 
agrees  with  all  that  science  has  discovered.  It  has  a  promise  of  Immor- 
tality, the  only  beautiful  and  reasonable  Imfiwrtaliiy  tlic  world  has 
known.  Tl  ii  a  study  of  man,  not  as  he  impossibly  ought  lo  be.  but  as  he 
is,  and  of  what  he  may  be  judged  fiom  what  he  has  been.  It  recognires 
the  soul  because  it  sees  it,  and  it  knows  it  comes  from  some  great  Power 
because  it  feels  that  this  is  so.  .  .  .  The  reasons  of  the  error  of  Western 
writers  e.vplaining  Buddhism  arise,  I  think,  mainly  from  two  causes. 
The  first  is  this:  it  is  assumed  that  the  only  part  of  Buddhism  which 
they  know — the  written  teachings  of  Buddha  and  his  followers — 
forms  a  system  offered  as  Tcing  complete  in  itself."  This  is  a  mistake. 
"The  teachings  of  the  Buddha  are  no  complete  scheme  of  conduct,  of 
faith,  of  immortality.  They  rest  on  Hinduism — not  the  corrupt  Hindu- 
ism of  to-day  with  its  castes  and  ceremonies  but  ihe  Hinduism  of 
twenty-five  centuries  ago.  ,  ,  ,  With  the  happiness  of  the  day,  with  the 
righteousness  that  was  necessary  and  true  for  this  world  the  Buddha 
had  no  quarrel.  He  saw  it  and  experienced  it,  and  he  knew  that  i!  was 
good  and  true.  But  he  knew,  too,  lUat  tl  soon  passed,"  "And  his  mes- 
sage was  of  another  life,  of  another  righteousness,  another  happiness 
beyond  the  g^rave.  Therefore,  Buddhism  is  nothing  by  itself.  It  is 
not,  it  never  pretended  lo  be,  a  complete  truth,  to  be  a  temple  in  itself. 
It  was  but  another  .story  added  to  thai  great  building  whose  feel  are  in 
Ihe  earlh,  whose  summit  risei  Up  towards  heaven."  The  Other  mistake 
is  that  the  basis  of  the  Buddhist  faith  is  the  same  with  the  basis  of 
ours.  It  is  the  opposite  of  thai.  Our  underlying  conception  of  the 
soul,  of  the  world,  of  God,  is  such  that  we  can  not  understand  Buddh- 
ism. Thus  lo  us  the  Buddhist  heaven  or  Nirvana  seems  to  be  annihila- 
tion, whereas  to  ihe  Buddhist  it  mean.s  "the  realization  of  self  in  2 
greater,  grander  self  than  ever  we  have  dreamed  of;  it  means  a  fuller 
more  glnrious  life  than  this  world  gives  us  now," 

The  (juestion  at  once  arises.  Is  this  a  true  inierpretation  of  Buddh- 
ism? It  is  at  all  events  entirely  dilTerenl  from  the  view  commonly 
taken  of  it  by  Ihosc  who  have  slydled  it  longest  on  the  ground  and  at 
first  hand.  They  tell  us  that  Buddhism  arose  as  a  reaction  against  the 
ritualism  and  the  caste  system  of  the  Brahmanism  which  preceded 
it,  not  as  an  addition  to  that.  Hence  it  is  that  Buddhism  is 
often  called  "the  Protestantism  of  the  East."  They  lell  us  that, 
so  far  from  having  its  back  ground  and  point  of  departure  in  the 
happiness  of  this  life,  "in  its  inmost  purport  Buddhism  is  a  part  of 
the  sad  wail  of  humanity  in  its  longing  for  redemption."'  They  tell 
us  that,  instead  of  being  the  Gospel  of  "the  only  beautiful  and  reason- 
able immortality."  it  is  the  Gospel,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  annihilation 
and  of  despair.  This  is  what  scholars  such  as  S.  H,  Kellogg,  Monier- 
Williams,  Oldcnberg,  not  to  mention  many  others,  are  giving  us  as  the 
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result  of  lives  of  patient  and  latjoHous  in ves ligation.  Are  they  all  mis- 
taken? If  not,  then  our  author  ts.  Either  the  Burmese  do  not  cor- 
rectly represent  Buddhism  or  he  does  not  correctly  represent  iJie  Bur- 
mese. Whichever  it  may  be,  the  mistake  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  mis- 
leading. 

Thai  he  has  read  into  the  religion  of  the  Burmes*  what  he  would 
like  to  find  in  it  instead  of  having  read  out  of  what  is  in  jt  would  sesm 
to  be  probable  from  his  unfortunate  habil  of  misinterpTCting  and  per- 
verting the  citrarest  phenomena.  He  sees  the  missionaries  of  Christ, 
but  all  that  he  observes  worth  recording  concerning  them  is  that  "whilft 
they  go  to  leach  the  heathen  of  another  world,  they  spend  their  time 
trading  and  gaverning  in  this"  (p,  155).  He  feads  iti  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  God  is  "Lord  of  the  whole  earth  (Zech,  iv:  14)  and  that  "He 
doeth  according  lo  his  will  in  Ihe  army  of  heaven  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth"  (Dan.  iv :  35),  and  yet  he  afiirms  that  the 
'"God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  God  of  all  the  world,  but  only 
a  part  of  it,  only  oi  men,  otily  of  a  part  t>i  man."  (p.  185}.  "The 
Christianity  of  Christ"  claims  to  be  "the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God" 
(John  i:  17).  The  message  of  Buddhism  is  that  nothing  can  arrest  or 
divert  the  operation  of  Karma  or  the  law  of  consequence,  Yet  our 
author  asserts  that  "there  is  not  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ  any  real 
differctice  from  llie  t-eachings  of  Buddhism.  The  similes,  the  Color, 
the  local  clr  cum  stances  differ,  but  the  esscntiaEs.  are  the  same"  (p.  220), 
Verily,  if  Mr.  Hall  sees  bo  crookedly  in  the  case  of  what  he  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  familiar  with  from  childhood,  can  we  put 
confidence  in  his  account  of  his  recent  observations  of  some  obscure 
villagers  in  south  eastern  Asia?  Allowing,  however,  that  he  has  re- 
ported correctly,  what  is  there  in  Buddhism  to  admire  or  even  to 
respect?  It  overlooks  the  fact  and  the  evil  of  sin,  and  bo  is  stipcrfieiaL 
From  the  way  in  which  our  author  writes  he  would  sccni  never  to  have 
been  conscious  of  it  or  to  have  seen  those  who  were.  It  presents  no 
problem  either  to  him  or  to  his  Burmese  friends.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
that  he  gels  to  a  recognition  of  it  is  when  he  says:  "All  the  troubles 
that  wo  suffer  from  come  from  the  faei  that  ourselves,  oitr  conscious- 
ness, that  which  exists,  is  subjecled  to  the  perpetual  changes  of  our 
body,  over  which  we  have  little  control.  It  is  adrift  upon  life's  tide 
that  ebbs  and  flows  corlinually.  Evil  is  of  the  body"  (p.  158).  .A.gain, 
his  "only  beautiful  and  reasonable  immortality"  is  neither.  It  Js  not 
immorlalcty  at  all.  So  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  it  lives  in  its 
offspring;  it  is  merely  racial.  So  far  as  the  sou!  is  concerned,  it  itsdf 
simply  does  not  live.  "When  men  die  everything  passes  but  the  effect 
of  that  which  they  have  done."  This  does  not  mean,  our  author  thinks, 
that  "when  men  die  they  disappear  utterly,  and  that  all  that  is  left  is 
the  effect  of  their  deeds  upon  the  outer  world."  "The  soul  survives, 
and  thai  in  itself  Is  greater  or  less  as  it  has  been  cultivated  in  this  life." 
But  it  has  no  memory — why  should  it  treasure  up  remembrances  of 
the  pail?  It  has  withiu  itsdf  the  effects,  and  that  is  more  than  any 
memory"  <p.  196).    Just  here,  however,  is  the  difficulty.    As  GHadstonc 
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wrote.  "Personal  identity  is  the  very  core  of  the  wJiole  >que5tian  of 
iimnortality;"  and  without  memory  there  could  be  no  fersonai  identity. 
In  a  wurci,  ininiortaltty  without  niertiory,  could  not  be  immortality  for 
a  person.  It  would  presuppose  the  destruction  of  pcrscnaiity.  It 
would  he  an  immortality  of  which  you  could  not  be  conscious,  an  inimor- 
lality,  therefore,  the  beauty  and  reasinnal)lencs.s  of  which  would  be  thit 
it  co-itld  mean  nothing  lo  you  yourself.  Cuuld  we  riglilly  speak  of  a 
person  as  havfng  a  richer  and  fuller  life,  or  as  even  living,  who 
esisted  ofily  thus? 

Once  more,  the  Burmese  or  true  Buddhist  conception  of  God  is 
self -contradictory.  He  is  not  a  person.  He  is  the  world,  he  is  the 
truth  that  it  means,  and  all  our  life  and  soul  arc  rays  that  come  from 
his  refulgence.  Shall  not  the  ray  thai  fails  call  to  Che  "sun  to  strengthen 
it;  shall  not  ihe  true  light  that  di-es  call  to  the  source  of  light  for  help?" 
(p.  187).  This  may  be  oriental  poetry,  but  it  is  not  sense,  wheilher 
eastern  or  western.  Neither  rays  nor  tiny  Itghls  can  call.  The  sun 
can  not  hear.  And  above  all,  it  God  is  just  ihe  (ruth  of  the  universe, 
and  so  if,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  are  God,  it  is  absurd  even  tn  speak  of 
calling  on  him  or  of  prjiyinE;  to  him,  Prayer  must  be  simply  calling  on 
oneself 

Finally,  the  Burmese  conception  of  truth  is  really  the  denial  o£ 
truth.  The  distinction  between  good  and  evil  and  also  that  between 
truth  and  error  is  obliterated.  We  are  told  that  "Good  and  evil  are 
bolli  from  God,  and  there  is  no  Devil — only  another  face  of  God"  (p. 
ijS).  We  are  told,  too,  that  "all  iruih  is  one,"  and  this  is  interpreted 
lo  mean  that  whatever  is  is  an  aspect  of  truth  (Chap.  xxli).  Netd 
we  pursue  further  such  a  reductio  ad  absvrdumf  In  a  word.  Mr, 
Halls'  work  will  hardly  appeal  to  any  who  think  soberly  and  con- 
sistently. There  arc,  however,  not  a  few  who  arc  dissatisfied  with  the 
Christian  religion,  if  not  with  themselves,  who  think  what  is  obscure 
must  b*  profound,  who  are  more  attracted  by  brilliant  word-painting 
than  by  logical  argument;  and  it  is  because  such  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
led by  our  author  to  their  utter  confusion  that  "The  Inward  Light" 
is  entitled  to  so  much  attention  as  we  have  bestowed  on  tt. 
FrinceKfti.  William  Buentos  Gheene.  J«. 


The   Natural   History   of   the  Ten   Comuamdnents.    By   Eksesi 
Thompson  Seton.    8vo.,  pp.  78.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,      MCMVIL 

The  authorship  &f  this  linle  volume  w&uld  eommand  for  it  atten- 
tion even  if  this  were  not  secured  by  the  interest  of  the  matter  and 
the  charm  of  the  style.  Whatever  such  a  lover  and  observer  of  ani- 
mals as  Mr.  Seton  may  have  to  say  on  his  favorite  theme  must  be 
worth  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration.  Especially  is  this  so  in 
the  ease  of  the  es^ay  before  us  in  which  the  writer  illustrates  th^ 
working  of  moral  law  in  the  animal  world. 

His  thesis  is  that  "The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  arbitrary  laws 
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given  to  man,  but  are  fundamenlal  laws  of  all  highly  developed  ani- 
mals" (p,  4).  His  claim  is  ihat  he  can  trace  these  laws  through  the 
animal  world.  We  CMi  Icarn  their  existence,  he  says,  in  the  penalty 
for  breaking  them;  actd  ihts  penalty  he  undertakes  lo  show  in  the 
case  of  ihe  last  six,  those  en  man's  duty  to  ma.n,  in  "the  direct 
punishment  of  ihe  individual  animal  by  those  he  wronged,"  and  also 
in  "the  slow  and  general  viBitation  on  the  whole  race  of  the  criminal, 
as  the  working  out  of  the  law." 

The  illustrations  that  he  presents  of  both  these  cases  are  very 
nuirtcfous  and  very  striking-  They  inipres.s  us  us  usually  pertinent. 
We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Seion  has  "cat  the  facts  to  fit  ihc  theory." 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  lo  us  to  rest  on  an  adequate  basi&  of  fact. 
Of  course,  exceptions  occur  to  us.  For  example,  there  is  not  always 
a  "deep  rooted  feeling  against  murder"  among  animals  even  in  Ihe 
case  of  their  own  kind.  The  reviewer  has  often  seen  chickens  allernpt 
to  kill  a  companion  that  had  been  injured,  and  apparently  Just  because 
it  had  been  injured.  Perhaps,  however,  our  author  would  rtply  that 
the  diicken  is  not  in  a  state  of  nature  and  has  b'Ven  demoralized,  if 
improved  phy§iological[y,  by  man;  and  this  may  break  the  force  of 
this  exception.  Again,  we  are  told  that  wolves,  even  when  pursuing 
men,  will  stop  to  slay  and  devour  a  wounded  comrade;  and  ihcy 
ceriainly  have  not  been  degraded  by  domestication.  Siill,  it  is  fair 
to  remember  that  our  author  admits  that  he  has  found  many  ex- 
ceptions, and  probably  his  claim  that  they  do  but  "prove  the  rule"  is 
Only  just. 

If  so,  then  these  studies  of  Mr.  Selon  arc  an  additional  and  striking 
confirmation  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  Moral  Law.  To  regard  it  as 
"arbitrary/'  or  aa  imposed  on  men  by  the  mere  will  of  God,  is  f&lam; 
it  is  not  Christianity.  God  did  not  enact  the  law  at  Sinai.  He  re- 
enacted  and  wrote  it  tl^en,  hut  it  had  bt^^n  in  force  from  the  beginning: 
and  it  had  been  in  force  from  the  beginning  because  involved,  as  the 
laws  against  murder  and  impurity,  in  his  very  constitution  of  things; 
or  because  involved,  as  the  law  of  truth,  in  his  own  eternal  and  im- 
mutable nature.  Indeed,  God,  because  God,  could  not  create  a  universe 
in  which  truth  should  not  be  a  fundamental  law;  and  he  having  chosen 
to  create  such  a  world  as  he  has,  it  could  not  but  be  that  always  and 
everywhere  murder  and  impurity  should  be  unnatural  and  therefore 
wrong.  Tn  a  word,  that  physical  law  as  far  as  it  goes  moves  in  the 
same  groove  with  moral  law  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  and  upholder  of  the  Ode  J9  the  author  and  Upholder 
of  the  other. 

That,  however,  physical  law  goes  as  far  as  mora!  law  or  that  at  any 
point  they  are  to  be  identified  may  not  be  admitted.  The  instinct  of 
the  chicken  to  heed  the  cluck  of  its  mother  and  the  conscience  of  the 
child  which  binds  htm  to  honor  his  parents  differ,  not  in  degree  only, 
but  in  kind.  The  result  in  both  cases  is  or  should  be  the  same,  but 
the  spheres  are  separate  and  unlike.     The  child  knows  why  he  obeys. 
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but  ihc  chicken  does  not;  and  the  child  knows  that  lh«  reason  why  he 
□beys  is  Ihat  be  oughL 

Here,  then,  in  a  sense  of  obligation  which  can  not  be  analyzed  and 
nol  be  found  to  resolve  ilseJf  into  obligation  lo  God  appears  the 
great  and  irreducible  difference  between  man  and  all  other  animals. 
He  has  a  religious  nature;  they  have  not.  Hence,  Mr.  Seton  says: 
"I  could  find  nothing  in  the  animal  world  that  seemed  lo  sogBcsl  any 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being."  Therefore,  I  reformed  my  theory  to  fit 
the  new  facts,  and  presented  it  thus:  The  first  four  eonunandntents 
have  a  purely  spiritual  bearing;  ihc  last  six  are  physical.  Man  is 
concerned  with  all,  the  auimals  only  with  the  last  six"  (p.  6). 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  our  author  when  he  adds:  "Maybe  in  this 
instinct  of  the  brute  in  extremity"— an  instinct,  of  which  he  gives  some 
striking  illustrations,  to  run  tn  man  for  refuge  and  help — ^"ihat  in  this 
instinct  we  have  revealed  the  foundation  of  saniclhing  which  ultimaiely 
had  its  highest  development  in  man,  reaching,  indeed,  hke  the  Heaiheu 
Thinker's  Tree,  frOm  root  in  the  earthly  darkness  to  its  frwit  in  the 
Realm  of  Light"  (p.  77).  Rather  must  we  see  in  thi?  instinct  the  dim 
but  true  prophecy  that,  under  the  admrnistratjon  of  a  Being  whose  plaa 
is  both  one  and  all -comprehending,  a  lower  order  might  be  cjipected  10 
be  of  the  higher.  Rather  should  we  leant  from  the  lower  animals 
in  (his  respect  the  e>^ceeding  sinfulness  because  the  utttr  unnaturalness 
of  irrdigion.  The  essential  truth  has  been  well  expressed  by  Francis 
fiacon,  'Man  looks  up  to  God  as  naturally  as  the  dog  does  to  his 
master.' 

PriHcetoH.  William  Brenton  Greene^  J«, 


The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament.  By  E.  F.  Scott.  M.  A. 
(Glas.l,  B.A,  (Oxon.>.  Author  of  Thi  Fourth  Gospel:  its  Pur- 
Pose  tind  Theahgy.  8vo. ;  pp.  vii,  258.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    London:   Williams  &  Norgate.    1907. 

"The  design  of  these  lectures."  which  were  delivered  at  Glasgow 
University  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Alexander  Robertson 
Trust,  "is  to  examine  the  New  Testament  Apologetic.  What  is  its 
nature?  What  value  can  be  attributed  to  it?  How  far  can  we  still 
derive  gnidance.  in  our  controversies  to-day,  from  a  study  of  this 
earliest  and   most   authoritative   defence   of   the   Christian    religion?" 

If  We  examine  the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of  these  questions, 
we  find,  that,  unlike  the  "deliberately"  apolagetic  treatises  of  llic  sub- 
sequent age,  the  New  Testament  was  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to 
Christian  converts  and  was  intended  to  fortify  them  against  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  enhelieving  world;  that  the  attack  came  from  four 
quarters,  from  Judaism,  ffom  Paganism,  from  Philosophy,  and  event- 
ually from  the  many  who.  while  admitting  the  truth,  denied  the 
finality  of  Christianity:  that  the  proof  relied  on  was.  first,  that  from 
Scripture,  second,  that  from  reason,  third,  that  from  "!h«  witness  of 
the   Spirit"   in   the  hearts   of  belicvcrSj   and,    fourth,   that   from   the 
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changed  lives  of  the  Christian  disciples;  that  the  controversy  centered 
around  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  new  conception  of  God  and  of  hia 
relation  lo  the  world  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
ihe  rigllt  of  ihe  Christian,  churcli  itself,  and  such  particular  tenets  of 
its  faith  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Parousia:  and  that  "Ihis  concen- 
tration on  the  few  sovereign  truths  of  Christianity  gives  a  pcmian-ent 
interest  and  value  to  the  New  Testamcnl  ApoloKy." 

This   inleresiing  discussion   is  conducted   distinctly   from   the   stand- 
point of  the  Destructive  Criticism.     Thus,   our  author  conditions   the 
pertnaneni  apologetic  value  o£  the  New  Testament  largely  on  the  as- 
sumption that    it  presupposes  (he    falsity  of  "the    theory   of  a   literal 
inspiration"    (p.  23):  he  speaks  of  ihe  introductory  chapters  of  Acts 
as  "no  doubt  colored  with  legendary  elements"   (p.  40) ',  his  explana- 
tion of  our  Lord's  resurrection  is  that  "something  happened"  shortly 
after  his  death  which  sufficed  to  convince  His   disciples  that   he  had 
arisen  and  was  still  alive  (p.  47)  ;  it)  heathenism  h^  sees,  not  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  higher  primitive  faith,  which  was  Paul's  view,  but  "the 
first   stage  in  a   religious   development"    (p.   126)  ;  he   thinks  that  we 
"involve  ourselves  in  all  manner  of  contradictions  when  we  scefc  to  in- 
terpret  the    Apostle's    principles   as    valid    for    our    civic    life    to-day" 
(p.   I4J }  ;  he  speaks  of  the  tabernacle  as  "halt  legendary"   (p,  IQiS)  ;   hc 
denies   that  the  Old  Testament   is  "an    uldmatc   divine  authority"    (p 
224) ;  he  holds  that  "the  Apostles  were,  at  best,  interpreters,  and  their 
in lerp ''elation    was    necessarily    partial    and    conjectural";    he    teaches 
that   "the  one  authority  that   we  can   accept   as   final   is   that   of  the 
enlightened  ctmscienct,  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit — that  authority, 
in  fact,  to  whicK  the  New  Testament  makes  its  appeal"  fp.  232) ;  his 
dictum,    therefore,    is    that    "Christianity    is    to    be    sought    not    90 
much  in  the  New  Testament  as  behind  it"  (p.  34)  ;  indeed,  he  thinks 
that  the  New  Testament  bears  witness  to  a  constant  revision  and  en- 
largement of  belief"  {p,  248),  and  that  thus  it  teaches -US  constantly  to 
advance  on  it  and  beyond  it;  hence,  he  concludes  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  l!i«  Person  of  Christ  must  be  construed  always  according  to  one 
given    formula    or    doctrine;    the    New    Testament    itself,    he    asserts, 
"offers  several  doctrines,  and  our  own  age  is  not  necessarily  bound  to 
any  one  of  them";  "all  that  is  required  of  us  is   to  acknowledge  the 
supreme  worth  of  Jesus,  to  realize  that  God  is  seeking  through  Him  to 
draw  us  unto  himself"    (p.  253)  ;   in   a  word,  our  author  denies  (he 
normative  character  and  value  of  the  New  Testament — this  is  the  key 
lo  hiSi  whole  discussion. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  jor  us  to  criticize  his  stand- 
point. It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  raise  the  question,  whether 
irom  such  a  standpoint  there  is  any  use  in  such  a  treatise  as  Thf 
Apologetic  of  The  New  TesCatMtit, 

There  certainly  is,  if  the  New  Testament  be  regarded  as  Ihe  in- 
spired and,  consequently,  infallible  record  of  God's  last  and  clearest 
supernatural  revelation.  Then  it  becomes  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  watch  how  the  divine  development  of  doctrine  had  reference, 
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not  r-nlj  to  the  fuDncss  of  truth  lo  be  revealed,  but  also  to  mrelm^  ihe 
corresponding  errors;  and  in  this  divine  adaption  of  the  form  of  tn«h 
to  the  her«y  lo  be  ccmbattcd  wt  may  see,  not  merely  the  duty  of 
composing  a  wise  apologetic,  but  also  how  such  an  a]>ologetic  should 
be  composed.  For,  as  oar  author  strangely  overlooks,  the  worth  of  ibe 
New  Tcstametil  apologetic  docs  not  lie  only  or  chiefly  in  ihc  fact  that 
it  encounters  essentially  the  same  attacks  as  we  are  called  on  to 
combat.  It  is  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  authontaiivc  because 
divine  and  infallible  presentalion  of  fiow  we  ought  to  meet  them.  It 
is  just  that  it  is  normative  that  gives  to  it  its  supreme  w>rth.  The 
soldier  valii«s  the  commands  of  his  general  because  he  is  his  general 
and  nol  because  they  are  both  5ghting  against  the  same  foe. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  whether  from  our  author"! 
standpoint  Chris tiajttty  could  rightly  be  coTiceived  as  existing? 
course.  Christ  was  before  the  New  Testament,  and  in  ihii  icnsC 
■"Chrisiianiiy  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  New  Testament  as 
bfhmd  it".  But  is  Christ  revealed  anywhere  else  than  in  the  Xew 
TcstamenI;  and  if  we  do  not  have  in  it  an  authoritative  record  ot 
Christ's  life  and  teachinig,  do  we  have  such  a  record  at  all?  True. 
the  necessity  of  such  a  record  may  be  denied,  as  it  is  by  our  attthor- 
"The  finality  of  our  religion,"  he  says,  "consists  in  nothing  eke  than 
in  its  endless  capacity  of  growth  and  self-renewat"  (p.  220);  and,  as 
already  noticed,  "the  one  authority  that  we  can  accept  as  final  is  that 
of  The  enlightened  conscience,  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit — thai 
authority,  in  fact,  to  which  the  New  Testament  makes  its  appeal"  (p. 
232),  Rui  how  are  wc  to  know  what  is  ati  cnlighicncd  conscience, 
what  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  unless  we  have  the  New  Testament 
to  show  us,  and  unless  the  New  Testament  be  normative?  It  should  go 
withotit  saying  that  we  must  try  the  spirits  if  we  would  know  which  are 
of  God — that  is,  unless  we  would  enthrone  mere  subjectivism  and  even 
self-conceit — ;  and  how  ran  wc  try  the  spirits,  save  as  wc  have  a  norm 
with  which  lo  compare  their  teaching? 

In  a  word.  Mr.  Scott  has  given  tis  a  useful  book,  and  one  that  t9 
clearly  and  ably  written;  but  from  bis  own  standpoint  his  labor  is 
worse  than  thrown  awsy, 

i*rin«/o«.  William  Brenton  Greene.  Jr. 


CiimsTiAN  Agnosticism.  As  Related  lo  Christian  Knowledge.  The 
Critical  Principle  in  Theology.  By  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D..  LLD^ 
Late  Prof'^saor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Ihe  CroJier  Theological 
Seminary,  and  author  of  "An  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology",  etc. 
etc.  Edited,  with  a  Riagraphieal  Sketch  and  an  Appreciation,  by 
Hehkv  C.  Vedder.  Philadelphia:  The  GriflSth  &  Rowland  Press. 
1907.    8vo. ;  pp.  xxxii,  302. 

This  posthumous  publication,  from  tbc  pen  of  one  who  held  a  high 
place  as  a  distinguished  theologian  in  the  American  Baptist  Church,  is 
a  valuable  btil  melancholy  reminder  ol  Che  great  loss  which  the  common 
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cau§c  of  Kvangelicil  tnilh  susiained  in  his  recent  death.  The  bio- 
grapEitcal  sketch  by  Eh-.  Vedd(f  shows  Dr.  Johnson's  life  lo  have  been 
one  of  great  -acnivity,  beautifully  combining  active  zeal  wiih  highest 
intellectual  intcresls  and  pursuits.  Perhaps  we  should  regard  this 
volume  rather  as  an  insight  into  its.  author's  le  nip  cram  en  la  I  viewpoint 
and  ihcotogieal  hent,  than  3,s  a  systematic  selling  forth  of  his  views 
of  Chrisliati  truth.  Regarded  as  such,  wc  are  to  jutJgc  it  as  an  epis- 
temological  Treatise,  hearing  especially  upon  (he  subject-inaiier  and 
processes  of  Christian  Theology. 

The  pcrtisal  of  these  pa^es  talis  Id  mind  that  now  almost  forgotten 
and  iicj^kclcd  book  of  a  half  century  or  so  ago,  "The  Limits  of  Re- 
ligious ThcMight",  by  Dean  Mansd.  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
brilliant  dialectic  of  those  Bampton  lectures  captivated  many  an  ad- 
miring reader.  Scarcely  any  book  of  its  time  impressed  more  pro- 
foundly a  certain  type  of  mind,  which,  with  the  Ripening  vision  and  not 
too  modt'51  spirit,  was  beginning:  lo  perceive  the  difficulties  that  5land  in 
the  way  of  a  positive  acceptance  of  Evangelical  Chris lianity.  Those  lec- 
tures, put  forth  En  defence  cif  the  faith,  were  admirably  suited  to  show 
the  difhculiies,  which  are  incidental  at  the  most,  as  seriously  per^i^tent 
and  indeed  inevitable.  They  laid  bare  the  objecliona  with  a  clearness 
and  force  that  preoccupied  the  mind  against  a  fair  regard  for  the 
auswers.  which,  however  COtlvinCitlg  and  complete,  were  all  loo  weakly 
and  obscurely  presented.  Indeed,  this  volume  may  now  be  found  rather 
on  the  dusty  shelf  of  skeptical  literature  than  in  the  aleove  >jf  up-to-date 
Christian  Apologetics.  The  reader  of  Mr,  Spencer's  "First  Principles" 
will  easily  recall  how  that  solemn  apostle  of  modem  Affnosticistn 
drew  page  9fier  page  of  direct  quota.iions  from  Ihe  good  Chwrchman's 
darling  but  dubious  dialectics. 

Dr.  Johnson's  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  acute  in- 
lellectual  perceptions  and  powers,  critical  in  high  dcKrce  and  at  least 
partial  to  the  diaJetical  method,  if  not  indeed  impatient  or  even  in- 
tolerant of  all  other  melhods,  His  frierid  ssys  of  him  in  the  "Sketch": 
i"Mysticism  in  all  its  forms,  received  no  quarter  at  his  hands.  His 
menial  eonstitutipn  was  that  of  the  ratiinalist,  and  he  could  find  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot  but  on  the  solid  ground  of  rational  proof"  <p, 
xxviii).  This  type  of  mind  left  to  itself,  will  lead  to  Rationalism, 
scorning  faith,  or  (o  Agnosticism,  failing  of  knowtetlge.  No  one  who 
has  read  Dr.  Johnson's  pages  will  need  to  be  told  by  Dr  Vedder: 
"Without  his  faith  in  Cod  and  his  personal  experience  of  divine  grraee, 
he  might  easily  have  become  an  agnostic,  like  Huxley  or  Spencer:  with 
his  faith  and  experience,  he  was  the  strong,  well-equipped  fecund  Chris- 
tian Theologian"  (p.  xxviii). 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  seriously  doubt  the  value  of  Ihe  contri- 
bution made  in  this  book  to  ihe  interests  of  Christian  faith  or  theological 
truth.  We  hasten  lo  add,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  death  may 
account  for  the  non-appearance  of  two  or  three  chapters  at  the  close 
of  the  volume,  striking  a  strong  and  much-needcd  not?  pf  posiitjve 
faith,  based  upon  clear  and  convincing  episte  mo  logical  considerations. 
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We  riik  the  charge  of  Rarrowne&s  or  of  senUrnoM  when  we  irankiy  saj 
that  we  dislike  the  term  "AgDosiicism,"  even  wiili  tlic  saving  adjec- 
tive  "Christian."    The   word    was  coined   in    Huxley's    mint    and    itn- 
pressed    by    his    diidples    into    [he    5«fvic«    of    the    enany's    realm. 
Scarcely  can  it  he  wholly  sieriliicd  of  ils  malodorous  suggesdons.  do  the 
best  we  can.      Dr.  Johnson  fain  would  make  "A  Christian  AgnosttdsB 
the  Critical  principle  of  Christian  TKcologj"  (p.  3).    Let  us  not  Corgct 
that  Agnostidsm  means  a  ConstUtilioHal  incapacity  to  knovf:    The  cws' 
of  its  implications  is  not  in  Ibc  incidental  fact  thai  wc  do  sot  know, 
but  in  the  essentia]  fact  that  we  cantiot  know.    This  lack  of  ability  \a 
know  has  reference  not  simpl/  to  the  divine  and  Che  eternal.     Its  KOpe 
is  an  absolutely  exceptionless  universal  one.    All  existence,  visible  and 
invisible,  natural  and  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal,  is  the  object  of 
The  verb  in  the  first  and  final  article  of  the  Agnostic's  Creed  "Man 
cannot  know."     We  cannot  know   that  tree  outside   the  window,  this 
pen  with  which  w«  wrile,  this  bocrtc  which  we  are  thinking  about,  anj 
more  than  we  can  know  God  or  religions  truth  or  divine  things.    We 
perceive  the  phenomenon  but  thai  is  not  the  Thing,  the  Ding  on  Sieh. 
What  ire  the  connections  or  disconnections  between  the  phettirmtniom 
which  we  perceive  and  the  rtottmenon  which  we  da  not  and  never  can 
perceive?     This  is  the  subject  of  discussions  and  guesses  time  out  of 
mind:  but  lying  as  they  do  behind  the  opaque  curtain  which  is  the 
background  of  the  knowable,  no  man  can  ever  know  wliai  the?  ar^. 
Even  >1r.  Spencer  was  happily  inconsistent  enough  to  grant  that  we  can 
know  some  things  about  the  "Inscrutable  Power;" — at  least,  we  can 
know  that  it  is  Power  and  that  it  is  inscrutable.     But  left  to  (he  ac- 
cursed consequences  of  an  impossible  self -con  sisiercy,  Agnostidam  de- 
nies any  knowledge  to  man.    To  such  a  hobber-creed  we  prefer  not  to 
exctnd  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  fellowship  and  from  ils  pitiless  doom 
we  would  widiold  ihc  christening  hand.    Far  better  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  faculties  by  which  we  know.    The  tnan  on  the  street  and  the 
man   in   the  arm-chair  both   say  "1   know"   when   the  critical   canon 
scorns  their  confidence.     If  we  must  choose  the  lesser  evil,  we  should 
hold  back  our  adjective  "Christian"  for  Rationalism,  rather  than  mis- 
apply it  to  Agnosticism.    We  have  far  more  in  common  with  the  teacher 
who  overstates  the  tract  of  our  knowledge  than  with  him  who  aflirins 
(sic)  that  we  can  know  absolutely  nothing. 

Dr.  Johnson's  conceptions  of  Christian  .Agnosticism  are  hardly  proof 
against  the  critical  tests.  "The  Voice  of  Agnosticism,  pure  and  simple, 
is  the  voice  of  Thomas";  'Unless  It  see  I  will  not  believe':  the  voice 
of  Christian  Agnosticism  is  the  voice  of  Paul;  'Mow  I  know  in  part' 
Wc  know  spiritual  things  with  certainly  but  we  know  them  imper- 
fectly" (p.  19I.  Evidently,  Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of  sirikinf  anti- 
theses, Neither  member  of  Che  statement  just  quoted  is  happily  con- 
ceived. Poor  Thomas  I  How  he  has  had  to  suffer  for  the  purely  in- 
cidental fact  that  be  was  absent  on  the  occasion  of  his  lord's  former 

'See  Spencer's  First  Pr'mcipiei,  pp.  58,  112-3,  »'  "'-;  Flint's  Agnoj- 

ticism,  p.  23. 
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appearance!  He  has  been  Asnostic,  Materialist,  Skeptic,  derelict  be- 
liever in  turn.  But  if  it  is  ncit  loo  late.  Thomas  is  entitled  to  his 
dues.  He  exacted  no  more  evidence  before  believing  than  his  col- 
leagues  had  had  before  they  believed.  If  there  had  been  anything 
positively  wrong  in  the  Jemand  h«  made,  his  Lord  wotiid  hardly  have 
acceded  tf>  it.  Whatever  Thomas  was  or  was  not.  he  certainly  was  not 
au  Agnostic.  The  personal  equation  may  have  been  important  in  the 
incident;  but,  in  any  event,  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  hesitating  Co 
accept  a  statement  on  the  testimony  of  his  colleagues  does  not  warrant 
us  in  bratidine  him  as  asi  Agnostic.  Oiiee  an  AgHosIic,  always  an 
Agnostic;  bm  Thomas  believed.  Ignorance  h  not  Agufsiicism;  un- 
belief, haiieil  on  the  lack  of  known  evidence,  is  not  Agnostidstn. 
Agnosticism  says  we  can  not  know;  and,  therefore,  forsooth,  we  do 
not  believe.  Thomas,  for  lack  of  what  he  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence, did  not  believe.  When  the  evidence  which  he  exacted  was 
forth  coming,  he  did  believe,  without  further  parley  or  delay. 
Thomas  was  temporarily  a  skeptic.  He  may  have  been  temperamen- 
tally a  skeptic,  but  be  was  not  constitutionally  a  skeptic.  When  be  got 
more  light  lie  believed,  hut  Ihe  very  basis  of  Agnosticism  is  the  leaching 
that  mcfc  light  cannot  come-  Ard,  moreover,  if  we  would  acquit 
Thomas  of  the  charge  of  Agnosticism,  no  more  woidd  we  call  Paul  u 
Christian  Agnostic.  "Now  I  know  in  part,"  he  said.  This  is  the 
triumphant  exeliimalton  of  the  man  who  knows,  not  the  pitiful  plainC 
of  the  man  who  cannal  know.  Partial  knowledge  is  knowledge  just 
the  same.  II  A  matt  knows  any  one  thing,  he  has  smashed  the 
philosophy  of  Agnosticism.  That  one  thing  may  be  the  part  of  a  larger 
whole  and  that  larger  whole  may  be  unknown — ^let  ns  say  unknowable — 
but  the  uiiknowablcness  of  the  larger  whole  does  not  neutraliee  the 
admitted  knowledge  of  ibe  part.  Indeed,  this  brger  whole  in  Itirn  is 
s  part  of  a  still  larger  whole,  and  so  on  ad  unh'ersvm  or  ad  infinilum,' 
so  thai  I'f  partial  knowledge,  (hat  is.  the  knowledge  of  a  part,  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  genuine  knowledge,  then  nothing  is  knowledge  except 
omniscience,  and  Agnosticism  by  begging  the  question  has  won  the  day. 
Ignorance  of  a  million  things  does  not  undo  knowledge  of  one  thing. 
The  child  on  the  beach  cognizes  the  great  ocean  truly  but  partially  for 
there  are  thousands  of  things  beneath  its  depths  and  beyond  its  farther 
shores  which  he  does  not  know.  All  truth  is  one:  ils  parts  are  closely 
interwoven.  He  who  knows  exhaustively  the  little  flower  on  its 
cranied  wall  knows  everything.  To  cognise  is  not  to  comprehend. 
The  chiEd  that  plucks  the  flower  knows  the  existence  of  the  beautiful 
object  in  its  hand,  hiil  the  naliiralisl  in  his  wider  sweep  does  not  know 
»n  the  forces  that  have  contributed  their  part  to  Ihe  form  and  fibre  and 
fragrance  of  thai  howcr. 

Certainly,  the  things  nl  religion  go  beyond  our  power  to  know. 
"All  things  go  out  in  mystery."  This  is  true  d  science,  too,  If  we 
cannot  know  God  and  in  some  .■sense  "understand"  him,  then  revelation 
is  atl  itlipossibility  and  the  night  of  our  skepticism  is  forever  without  a 
dawn.    Dr.  Johnson  says,  "'We  must  once  more  conclude  as  we  began 
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that  tui  those  wbo  acc«p1  Jesus  as  being  the  Son  of  'God  aod  Son  of 
Man.  while  we  lack  mo  asiitraitCf  oj  tkt  fad.  we  do  not  at  all 
un<jcrstand  ihe  fact"  (pp.  179,  i8i>>.  According  to  this  remark  we 
maj'  "tact<  no  asiuraitce"  of  a  bcl,  which  faa  we  yH  do  not  understand. 
fiut  is  not  the  state  nf  mind  wberun  we  lade  no  assurance  of  a  iatx, 
just  the  stale  of  mind  which  the  common  consciotisncss  of  men  re- 
gards as  bnawing  thai  fnctT  Did  not  Dr.  Johnson,  giving  too  free  rein 
to  his  favorite  method,  make  the  mistake  of  denying  the  validity  of  atl 
knowtedge  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of  the  critical  dialectic? 
There  are  more  ways  than  on«  of  knowing.  He  had  no  p-lac*  iot 
the  mystic  and  yet  the  mystic  has  his  organ  and  method  of  knowing. 
Faith  has  in  it  an  element  of  knowing  but  it  refuses  to  submit  its 
credentials  to  the  vise  of  the  cold  critic.  Dr.  Johnson  failed  to  allow 
for  the  fact  that  men  know  on  other  grounds  than  those  that  can 
be  critically  farmulaled  and  inielEectually  apprehended  To  this  coo- 
clusiion,  he  himself  comes  in  the  end.  Dr.  Vedder  says  he  would 
have  been  a  Spencer  except  for  his  "faith  and  ejcperience".  And  yet 
Dr.  Johnson  the  critic  could  not  accept  upon  "failh  and  experience" 
what  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  his  critical  )odgmcnt_  He  was  100 
strong  and  eminent  a  critic  to  clinch  a  religions  (aith  which  eilhe* 
in  form  or  content,  did  not  commend  itself  to  his  severest  tests.  "We 
may  not  think  it  pEeasant  or  even  fee!  it  safe  to  pitch  our  tents  with 
adventurous  RitschI  in  the  unstable  field  of  ait,  with  him  to  take 
philosopher  Kant  for  an  authoritative  Paul,  and  colleagne  Lotze  for  our 
bfotherly  John,  to  bow  to  the  critical  judgment  of  the  one  that  we 
cannot  really  know  Cod  or  any  spiritual  thing  at  all.  and  fait  in  with 
the  value  judgment  of  the  other  that  is  as  good  and  know  what  we  find 
IS  good  for  us;  in  a  word,  speaking  for  Christian  folk  in  general,  we 
cannot  permanently  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  Gospel  of  make-believt 
to  the  Apostle  oi  it,  Scholarly  and  Sardonic  as  Hsmaek,  Speculative  as 
Kaftan,  -Spiritual  as  Herrman.  or  cim'te  so  determined  a  character  as 
RitschI  himself.  But  wc  may  claim  to  know  the  facts  which  our  ex- 
D'cricncc  has  attained.  Wc  think  we  know  Ihem  at  the  outset  with  a 
high  degree  of  certitude.  Historically,  iroxn  without  inward:  then, 
secondly  and  definllely,  w?  know  them  ex[>erimefitially,  from  within 
toward.  .  .  .  Christian  agnosticism,  while  il  will  not  pretend  to  know 
what  cannot  he  known,  insists  that  we  veritably  know  whatever  is 
unequivocally  lau^ht  by  Christian  experience"  {pp.  agj,  2^3). 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  language  in  other  references,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  Dr.  Johnson  could  argue  in  defence  of  Christian 
Agnosticism  and  yet  write  these  words.  Agnosticism  pronounces  all 
knowledge  an  impossibihty  and  yet  this  Christian  .Agnostic  affirms  that 
all  (acts  expcricntially  attested  arc  certainly  known.  Then  as  experience 
expands,  the  tract  of  the  known  expands. 

The  author's  closing  words  are  SO  pafadoxicsl  as  to  seem  forced; 
"A  Christian  Agnosticism  is  Christian  Gnosis  and  a  Christian  Gnosis  fs 
Chrtslisn  Agnosticism"  fp.  299I.  In  this  paradox  both  terms  have  3 
de^niic  and  almost  technical  connotation  which  is  entirely  ignored  or 
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violated.  Adhering  to  the  proper  significations,  the  dictum  is  absurd; 
adopting  a  looser  tntcrprclation,  based  upon  etymological  atiggcsliojis, 
the  former  shot  comes  nearer  lu  ihe  larget.  Stripped  nf  the  aphorislic 
gtamour  we  should  conlenl  ourselves  to  isy  in  plain  plodding  fashion 
that  the  knowledge  which  the  Christian  possesses,  ahbough  pariial.  is 
real  knowledge  nevertheless;  and  ihat  that  knowledge,  although,  it  is 
real  and  genuine  knowledge  is,  nevertheless,  bound  always  to  be  pariia!. 
TrenioH.  Henkv  Colli.m  Mevton. 


Nephilim.     By  William  H.  Eohannan.     Kew  York:    Reeve  A.  Silk. 
1908,     Pp.  236. 

This  book  has  plenty  of  ouiragct^us  faults;  yet  wu  take  it  to  be  a 
much  belief  book  than  it  seems.  Its  faults  are  chiefly  in  that  it  con- 
signs all  the  scientists,  great  and  small,  especially  Newton,  lo  perdition 
because  they  have  dared  to  think  for  theniselve?  about  the  world, 
instead  of  submitting  first  and  laat  to  the  Bible,  But  the  author  docs 
not  perceive  that  his  rule  will  carrj*  himself  aloiiff  with  us  all  into  the 
some  condemnation,  He  is  as  much  a  scientist  as  any  of  xn;  only 
after  a  different  fashion  ;  and  his  use  of  ihe  Bible  is  mainly  as  a  uoiii 
de  pfuim.  Ft  is  popiUar  in  some  quarters  t>o  cry  up  the  "Word  of 
God,"  even  if  most  of  your  own  views  are  absurd,  just  as  in  other 
quarters  it  is  in  order  to  run  llown  llie  Bible  after  the  same  fashion. 

He  is  especially  severe  an  Newton  and  the  older  physicists  tor  ihcvr 
theory  of  the  tides,  and  for  the  theory  of  gravilatian,  and  inertia, 
and  (noi»*niiini,  and  with  modems  for  the  nebular  theory  and  evolu- 
tion. He  writes  cxceJleni  English,  which  becomes  a  snare  lo  him,  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  antitheses,  especially  paradoxes,  in  which  he  is 
strong,  often  grievously  misreprcseniing  Ihe  doctrines  which  he  criti- 
ciies.  Nobody,  we  venture  to  say,  ever  charged  the  earth  with  having 
two  moons,  on  opposite  sides,  or  with  having  all  its  atlraction  cau.«ed 
by  a  heavy  particle  in  the  ccnier.  But  by  the  "very  like  a  whale"  sys- 
tem of  arguing  he  drags  these  absurdities  into  his  text,  and  then  points 
paradoxes  on  such  stuiT, 

The  solid  substance  of  the  volume  is  lo  formulate  a  thermo-electric 
fheo-ry  of  physics,  an  excellent,  and  seasonable  effort;  though  we  are 
scarcely  yet  in  possession  -of  enough  knowledge  for  it.  and  the  author 
who  seems  to  be  young  will  have  mueh  to  do  in  the  way  of  study  and 
research  before  he  is  a  match  for  [lie  task.  It  is  very  proper  and  high- 
class  scieiititic  work,  just  now  occupying  a  great  many  minds:  and 
Bohaiina.n.  who  bans  science,  has  been  working  in  a  scientific  w.iy  lo 
prepare  for  it;  following  the  good  rule  that  only  science  is  able  to 
criticize  science.  He  even  gives  us  scientific  experiments  as  a  founda- 
tion of  the  work,  which  he  info-rras  us  were  failures;  and  a  colleague 
who  has  examined  the  point  for  us  states  thai  the  fault  was  on  the  side 
of  the  experim enter. 

The  substance  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  expounding  the  phe- 
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nomcna  of  nainre  in  hi*  new  itylr,  which  he  anerts  Co  be  ibe  oyie 
of  rh«  icfifttmrc, — t>ui  thai  fcmains  u>  be  thown. 

Th(^  name  ot  hb  book  suggcstj  on«  of  the  pictnresgae  Uts  of  saen- 
tific  sficctilation  which  be  tries  lo  tag  on  to  the  Bible.  "Xepbaim'  were 
the  giants  who  appeared  before  the  flood,  ajso  another  groiqt  of  guEUs 
who  frightened  (he  spies  of  the  Israelites  as  they  were  retamiog  fi-oo 
Egypt.  Now  Bohannan  for  soine  unucpilained  re^soa  tlHSks  tfau  tk 
first  of  these  gianij  were  connected  or  identified  with  a  ring  of  water 
surrounding  the  earth,  just  a^  Satnm  has  similar  rings;  and  that  it  wu 
the  ccillapsc  of  these  watermen,  that  caused  the  water  to  escape  and  to 
deluge  the  world;  also  that  the  same  is  the  "firraament"  thai  was 
fortYied  on  the  second  day  of  th*  creation.  He  adds  that  the  same  onrt 
existed  with  Jupiter  and  Mars;  and  that  sotnc  day  we  may  expect  a 
big  flood  to  be  thereby  caused  in  Satnm — all  a  pretty  dream ;  bat  be  got 
it  from  his  science,  and  not  from  the  BAIe.  Now  obsenre  the  use  be 
makes  of  it  For  some  reason  that  I  do  not  understand,  he  fancies  that 
the  length  of  the  day  was  shortened,  and  tbat  consequently  the  ante- 
diluvian longevity  here  finds  its  solation.  He  thinks  that  the  men  of 
olden  time  were  not  long-lived,  but  the  days  and  years  by  which  tlHjr 
are  measured  were  short;  and  hence  we  have  a  thousand  years  giToa, 
where  by  our  measure  it  should  be  only  a  paltry  two  hundred-  This 
would  be  very  convenient  as  a  key  for  o|)ening  one  of  oUr  Biblc  secretS. 
But  unfortunately  it  will  not  do.  Il  is  stolen  thunder  and  lightning 
from  one  of  a  hateful  family  of  the  scientists,  no  less  than  George  H. 
Ourwin;  and  it  bears  very  closely  on  another  of  the  Bible  puzales,  on 
■he  making'  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars  on  the  founh  day.  This  should 
b«,  geologieally  expreased,  in  the  Permian  Age,  long-loji^  before  the 
existence  of  man.  It  is  now  believed  that  (he  moon  actually  was  made 
on  that  day;  that  it  was  budded  off  from  the  earth;  and  that  as  a 
result  (he  day  was  lengthened  live-fold  what  it  had  been.  This  result 
apiM-nrs  lo  be  reached  by  Geo.  Darwin  from  a  study  of  the  actions  of 
(he  moon  on  the  tldes.  Bohannan  repudiates  it  as  to  the  ninon  and  the 
tides  but  without  sufficient  reason  applies  il  to  the  flood.  Also  some- 
thing BiranitL'  DccwTred  to  the  sun  on  the  same  fourth  day.  It  had  been 
very  dark,  and  giving  little  heat  lo  the  earth ;  in  fact  it  did  not  deserve 
In  be  called  a  sun,  was  only  an  embryo  or  germ  of  a  sun  away  back  in 
the  coal  ages.  The  earth  then  supplied  itself  with  tropical  heat  from 
within,  and  with  the  moderate  light  which  was  all  it  had.  All  the<e 
things  arc  science,  and  just  now  are  science  in  the  making  or  rather  in 
the  guessing.  The  curious  reader  will  find  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  February. 

The  juvenile  writer  shows  some  signs  of  conscience  at  the  close, 
where  he  writes,  "Wc  make  no  issue  with  science  in  these  pages." 
Reminding  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  scienlists.  we  would  quote  a  text 
from  the  Rook.  "Think  not  wilh  thyself  that  thou  shall  escape.  .  .  . 
And  who  knoweih  wEiether  Ihou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  lime  as  this?"  Also  by  way  of  set-off  to  his  quotation  of 
"science  falsely  so  called"  we  venture  to  cite  another  text  where  the 
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same  word  (science  or  knowledge),  is  used  in  the  original,  "Add  to 
your  faith  knowledge," 
Princeton  University.  G.  Macloskik, 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Foreign  Religious  Seriss.  Edited  by  R.  J.  Cooke.  D.D.  First  and 
Second  Series.  12  vols.  l6ino.,  cloth.  Price  jo  cents  each.  New 
York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  1907-19108,— (i)  Tfi^  fiVpin  Birlh.  By 
Ricliard  H.  GrutEmaclicr.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univiersity 
of  Rostock.  Pp.  80. — (2)  The  Resurrection  of  fetus.  By  Edward 
Riggenbacb,  Profc&aor  in  the  University  of  Basle.  Pp.  74. — <j) 
The  Sinleisnejs  of  Jesus.  By  Max  Meyer,  Lie  Theol.,  Gottberg. 
Pp.  40. — C4I  The  Miradei  of  Jesun.  By  Karl  Beth,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Btrlin,  Pp.  77.— (5)  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
the  Synaptic  Gospels.  By  Friti  Earth,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  o£  Eeme.  Pp,  87. — (6)  New  Teslamenl  Parallels  in 
Buddhistic  Literature.  By  Karl  von  Hase,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau.  Pp.  62.— (7)  Da  We  Need  Christ  far  Com- 
munion with  Godf  By  Ludwig  Lcmne,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg.  Pp.  6j.— (8  and  9)  St.  Paul  as  a  Theologian. 
By  Paiil  Peine,  Professor  in  ihe  University  of  Vienna.  Pp.  65  and 
98. — (10)  The  New  Message  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  Philip 
Bachmann,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Pp.  60, — (11) 
The  Peculiarity  of  the  Religion  of  the  Btble.  By  Conrad  von  Orelli, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Basle.  Pp.  84— (12)  Our  Lard: 
Belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ.  By  E.  F.  Karl  Miiller,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Erlangen,    Pp.  103. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  vigorous  efforts  which  are  now  in  progress 
in  Germany  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  has  been  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  brief  tracts  by  leading  " conservative"  scholars, 
designed  to  assure  the  people  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  unrest.  These  tracts  hs-vc  be<;n  published 
under  the  general  title  of  Biblische  Zeil-  und  Streil-fragcn,  and  set 
themselves  naturally  over  against  the  similar  series  of  tracts  published 
by  the  adherents  of  the  more  "liheral"  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
popularizing  what  they  believe  to  be  the  results  of  critical  study  of  the 
Christian  documents  and  origins.  Perhaps  the  "coTiservative"  series 
Is,  as  a  whole,  hardly  equal  in  ability  or  in  telling  effect  10  its  "liberal" 
rivals.  This  is  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  certain  parts  at 
least,  not  quite  "conservative"  enough.  The  authors  of  the  several 
tracts  are  themselves  more  or  less  affected  by  the  modern  spirit:  and 
though  they  enter  heartily  into  the  defense  of  the  fundamcmais  of  the 
Christian  faith,  they  have  reserves  of  their  own  to  make  and  are  often 
found  conceding  enough  greatly  to  weaken  their  argument.  This  is 
a  fault  of  presentation  which  is  not   found  in  the  writings  of  their 
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firals,  wlio  arc  nrtatnljr  endowed  witb  the  conragv  of  ibeir  eotnric- 
tioiu  and  manjfeu  no  aB«iJlB)giM»  10  COrvr  fatty  »ilb  tsktIms  tbe 
wbote  rodb  of  the  logical  nupliolkins  of  thor  ibeoriea.  Seva-tbclos. 
aO  of  the  "conservaiive'*  tncts.  too.  are  able  doatmeDtt ;  and  socae  of 
than  miKh  more  than  able.  cIo<|acni  or  fveii  brilluiiL  Wc  may  in- 
Ctancv,  for  example,  Lemme'i  tine  preeniaiion  of  the  necessitjr  of 
Qirin  for  ci>mxntmion  with  God — in  a  word,  his  expOsitlMt  of  tbc ' 
excliuivcncis  of  Christianity  (for  that  Is  what  it  come*  lo).  Not 
could  be  betlef  than  this  for  its  purpost.  And  others  of  the  tracts  aiw] 
o(  the  »aine  high  quality.  We  do  net  propose,  bowcvcr.  to  enter  into 
detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  these  booUeis.  They  are  not  abso- 
luiely  new  and  iamt  of  them  have  already  been  reviewed  in  ihe^ 
pages.  What  concerns  us  now  is  the  English  iranslation  of  them  which 
lies  before  us  in  the  two  series  published  by  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern under  the  general  title  of  the  "Foteigtt  Rtiigious  Seriet" — a  much 
less  expressive  title  than  that  under  which  they  are  published  in  Ger- 
many, 

DijubtJcss,  it  was  well  that  these  interesting  little  treatises  should  be 
made  known  to  the  English  speaking  public.  We  do  not  doubt  Th.a.t 
under  competent  editorship,  a  better  scries,  bcticr  adapted  to  our  needs, 
could  have  been  prepared  by  native  writers.  Bm  it  b  interesting 
10  observe  ht>w  ihey  4o  tHese  thing)  in  Germany;  and.  as  we  have 
already  rcinarkcd,  although  ihcic  are  some  things  in  tbcM  bookleu 
which  are  regrettable,  they  on  the  whole  are  an  admirable  series  of| 
liiilc  treatises  on  fundammtal  points.  We  do  not  think  the  editing 
been  vtrry  helpful.  Some  things  which  it  were  well  to  omit,  have 
duly  omitted.  But  if  anything  was  going'  10  be  omitted  on  the  scor«) 
of  insufhcicnt  "conservatism",  a  good  deal  that  has  been  left  standir 
might  ju)^t  as  well  have  been  omitted.  A  good  deal  of  Lie.  Max^ 
Meyer'*  tract  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  has  been  omitted.  A  good 
(leal  more  might  well  be  omitted. — as,  for  example,  the  whole  of  his 
iti-balanccd  remarks  on  the  litniiaiion  of  Jesus'  crrorlessness  to  Hij 
religious  office  and  His  tiabitiiy  to  errors  "in  the  peripheral  sphere" 
(pp,  i2-r3),  atid  also  his  equally  ill-conceived  remarks  on  the  relation 
of  sinlessness  to  freedom  and  the  consequent  denial  of  the  new  p<ntf 
fecnate  of  Jesus  (p,  14).  Or,  as,  for  example,  the  recurring  freedom 
with  which  errors  of  point  of  view  and  recorded  staii-ment  are 
imputed  In  the  New  Tesiamcnt  writers. — as.  for  instance,  in  Heth'l 
and  even  in  Barth's  eon irlbut ions.  Not  much  has  been  done  beyond 
these  100  few  omissions  to  adjust  the  arguments  to  the  difTering  condi- 
tions which  obtain  in  America.  The  few  footnotes  which  are  added 
cannot  be  thought  very  valuable;  and  on  the  whole  cither  much  more 
should  have  been  done  or  nothing.  It  is.  howcvET,  the  rendering  itself 
which  is  most  at  fault.  Happily,  it  is  not  equally  bad  throughout.  It 
was  our  raisforlunc  to  begin  reading  the  series  with  its  first  volume, — 
GriJt?macher"s  The  yirgin  Birth.  This  volume  is  simply  wretchedly 
translated,  ami  is  indeed  scarcely  intelligible.  And  10  make  matters 
worse,  it  is  also  carelessly  printed.     It  is  not  merely  that  foreign  words 
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and  proper  names  arc  mangled  {Thcintlotion,  p.  52;  Manctis,  p,  Sol. 
and  such  coinages  of  the  iranslaicr  as  "irihality",  p.  15,  arc  alipwcd  to 
Slant!;  bui  even  such  blumlers  as  "in  a  mistaken  tiume^'  (far  "tnanner"). 
p.  15.  "at  ihc  iirst  time"  (for  "line"),  p.  58,  and  the  mimcral  "sixiy",  p. 
66. — where  we  arc  told  that  Mary  saw  no  miracle?  wrought  by  her  son 
during  s-o  many  yenrs — have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  eye  of  the  proof- 
reader, We  are  glad  to  say  wt  fotiiid  afterwards  thai  this  volume 
is  exceptionally  bad.  None  of  them,  however,  is  well -translated:  and 
the  proof-reader  has  left  us  always  liable  to  be  told  that  John  (or 
perhaps  "Job",  p,  16)  was  either  realiy  an  eyewitness,  or  else  "abro- 
gated Lo  himself  in  an  extremely  ci]nning  manner"  the  part  of  eye- 
witness (Barth's  Tht"  Goif<ci  of  Joint,  p.  15)  ;  or  to  be  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  a  class  of  miracles,  entirely  new  to  Biblical  invcstigaTors,  vir., 
"the  extra-eerenionial  miracles"  ( Beth's  Miracles  of  Jesus,  p.  70).  The 
volumes  of  the  B-cconJ  series  appear  to  have  been  more  carefully  done 
than  those  of  the  first.  But  we  cannot  say  [hat,  in  any  case,  the  German 
is  fairly  dealt  by.  On  Xh-v  wliole.  lEien.  we  fear  (hat  wc  must  think 
that  the  enlerprize  which  has  put  these  interesting  little  treatises  before 
the  American  pwhlic  in  50  anractivc  looking  a  form  has  failed  of  its 
end.  The  work  should  have  been  better  done  or  not  done  at  all.  An 
injustice  is  done  to  ibe  German  booklets  in  beitig  so  inadequately 
placed  before  their  new  constilacncy. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  WAUFtELD. 


The  ViRCiN  Birth  or  Christ.  Being  lectures  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bihle  Teachers'  Training  School,  New  Vork.  April, 
lf>0?,  by  James  Orb,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  -of  Apologetics  and 
Systernaiic  Theology  in  the  United  Free  Church  College  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  With  Appendix  giving  opinions  of  living  scholars. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1907.     Pp-  xiv,  301, 

Those  who  have  derived  instructton  from  Dr.  Orr's  other  treatises 
will  find  it  not  unprofitable  to  enter  with  him  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  Virgin  Birth.  Certainly  the  subject  is  a  suitable  one,  not  only 
for  more  technical  treatment,  but  also  for  such  popular  presentations 
as  ibe  one  now  before  us.  For  the  question  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  can- 
not be  confined  to  university  lecture-rooms,  however  desirable  that 
might  be  ihought  to  be  in  the  interests  of  calmness  and  sobriety  o£ 
treatment,  but  inevitably  challenges  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful 
Christian  man, 

In  the  present  con rse  of  lectures,  Dr.  Ore  seeks  to  show  (i)  that  the 
Virgin  Birth  i&  a  fgct,  and  (2)  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  Qirislian 
doctrine. 

Lecture  i,  "Statement  of  the  Case — Issues  and  Preliminary  Ob- 
jections," contains  much  that  is  discussed  more  fully  afterwards,  but 
is  important  as  pointing  out  that  the  author  is  not  now  attempting  to 
prove  the  presence  of  miracle  in  general  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  merely 
to  resolve  special  difficulties  connected  with  the  particular  miracle  of  the 
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Virgin  Birth.  "In  brief,"  he  says  (p.  i6),  "my  argument  will  have 
special  respect  to  those  who,  accepting  the  general  New  Testament^ 
docCrin«  of  Christ,  arc  disposed  to  regard  this  as  independent  of 
doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  or  who  think  the  evidence  for  the  lallcr 
in  sufficient." 

L«ture  n  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  genuineness  if  the  birth 
narratives  as  parts,  of  the  original  First  and  Third  Gospels,  a.nd  with 
their   integrity.    The   itnpeirtance  of   the   positive  cotidusicrs   of  the 
author  on  these  questions  is  made  evident  by  a  brief  statement  as  to 
the  dale  of  the  Gospels  in  question.    The  other  matter  iliscussed  at  the 
beginning  of  (his  lecture — namely,  the  harmony  and  independence  of  the 
two  birth    narratives — surely  belongs   logically  to   Lecture  III.    which 
is  etititled,  "Sources  of  the  Narratives — Historical  and  Internal  Credi- 
bility."    Lecture  IV  is  concerned  with  "The  Birth  Narratives  and  the 
Remaining  Literature  of  the  New   Testament — Alleged   Silence  of  the 
New  Testament."     The  sensible  discussion  of  what  might  be  expected 
as  to  the  early  extent  of  ai  knowledge  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  supposing 
our  birth  narratives  to  he  historical,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.    Dr.  Orr 
exhibits   ihe   siilTicient   motives  both   for  Mary's  early   silence  and   for 
her  subsequent  revelation  of  her  secret,  and  as  a  probable  channel  for, 
the  tradition  at  least  of  Luke"^  narrative  he  suggests  "that  hioly  drde' 
in  Jerusalem    ...    to  which  2acharias  and  Elisabeth  and  Simeon  and 
Anha  ihe  prophetess  belottged."    Dr.  Orr  detects  both  in  John  and  in 
Paul  indications  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Virgin  Birth.    Paul's  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam  would  naturally  involve  a  miracle  of 
some  kind  in  His  birth,  and  that  such  a  miracle  was  actually  accepted 
by  Paul  is  argued  from  peculiarities  of  expression  in  his  aJlusions  to 
"Christ's  entrance  into  our  humanity."    Particularly  suggestive  are  ih* 
parallels  which  Dr.  Orr  sets  up  between   Rom.  i.  3,  4  and  Luke  i.  35. 
And  even  though  such  arguments  should  be  pronounced  ingenious  rather 
than  convincing,  it  must  be  remcnihered  that  the  author  himself  makes 
them  merely  as  more  or  less  confident  suggestions   and  subordinates 
them  to  the  preliminary  caution   (p.  1 14):    "1*  's  first  to  be  observed 
that,  even  were  Paul's  silence  as  great  as  is  alleged,  it  would  not  justify 
the   conclusion    which    the   objectors   draw    from    it.     It    is    to    he   re- 
membered that  Paul  is  not  in  the  hahit  of  alluding  to,  or  recalling,  the 
incidents   in    Oirist's   life — incidents  which    must   have   been    perfectly 
familiar  lo  him  from  the  common  preaching.    H5s  whole  interest  in  iht 
Epistles  centres  in  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection," 
As  to  John,  Df.  Orr  insists  that  his  silence,  since  he  tuust  in  any  case 
have  had  before  him  the  birth  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  the 
rest  of  those  Gospels,  could  be  interpreted  only  as  corroboralon.    .^nd 
then  there  are  positive  indications  that  John  did  believe  in  the  Virgin 
Birth.     The  mode  of  Christ's  birth,   Dr.    Orr  believes,  is   in    view   in 
John    i.    13,   and  "furnishes   the   type   of  the    (spiritual)    new   birth  of 
betievers".    Furthermore,  John  ii.  3,  5  shows  that  "Mary  regarded  Jesus 
from  the  beginning  as  endowed  with  supernatural  powers". 
Lecture  V  deals  with  "Relation  to  01<1  Testament  Prophecy — Witnc»i 
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of  Early  Church  History."  In  ihe  fcirmer  part  of  ihe  lecture.  Dr.  Orr 
seeks  lo  prove  (l)  ihat  the  Story  of  the  Virgin  Birth  could  not  have 
been  evolved  out  of  Old  Testament  prophecies,  but  (2)  that  the  use  of 
prophtcy  in  Mt.  i,  ii  and  Luke  i,  li  is  legitimate.  The  second  of 
these  arguments  bel-i^ngs  to  ihe  establishment  oE  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  narratives;  the  former,  to  the  refutation  of  those  hypotheses  as  to 
the  Origin  of  the  narratives  that  deny  their  historicity.  The  latter  part 
of  the  lecture,  dealing  with  the  "witness  of  early  church  history",  seems 
to  belong  logically  with  the  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Gospel 
narratives. 

In  Lecture  VI,  the  author  discusses  "Mythical  Theories  of  Origin  of 
Narralives  of  the  Virgin  Birth — Alleged  Heathen  Analogies."  Having 
in  the  preceding  lectures  exbibtled  the  direct  evidence  for  the  fact  of 
the  Virgin  Birth,  Dr.  Orr  now  shows  "the  untenahleness  of  the  rival 
explanations."  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  discuas^ion. 
It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  though  one  lecture  were  a  scant 
allowance  of  space,  but  the  author  succeeds  well  in  stating  ihc  main 
objections  (and  they  have  never  really  been  answered)  to  the  various 
theories  of  mythical  origin  for  the  narratives.  The  objeetions  to  a 
Jewish  origin  for  the  narratives  (supposing  the  narratives  lo  be 
mythical)  would  have  made  thetnsetves  better  felt  if  some  of  the 
material  of  Lecture  V  could  have  been  combined  with  Lecture  VI. 

Lecture  VII,  "Doctrinal  Bearings  of  the  Virgin  Birth — Personality 
of  Christ  a^  Involving  Miracles  Sinles&ness  and  Uniqi^eness,"  and 
Lecture  VITI,  "Doctrinal  Bearings  of  the  Virgin  Birth:  the  Incarna- 
tion— Summary  and  Conclusion",  are  concerned  with  the  latter  of  the 
two  propositions  that  Dr.  Orr  is  altcmpling  to  prove — the  proposition, 
namely,  that  the  Virgin  Birth  is  an  important  part  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, Th^  Virgin  Birth  is  shown  to  be  in  vital  connection  (l)  with 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  (2)  with  "Hts  uniqueness  as  a  new  creative 
beginning-  in  humanity,"  and  (3)  with  "His  Incarnation  as  Son  of  (iid. 
In  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  author  is  particularly  a'  faomei  the  last 
two  lectures  are  probably  the  best  in  Ihe  course.  Dr.  Orr  insists  ju- 
dtdously  upon  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  spiritual  miracle  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  while  rejecting  a  physical  one;  grant  anything  super- 
natural in  Jesus  at  all,  and  the  a  priori  objections  to  the  Virgin  Birth 
vanish.  Thus  becomes  evident  the  bearing  which  Ihc  question  of  the 
harmony  of  the  Virgin  Birth  with  other  Christian  doctrine  has 
even  Upon  the  question  of  fact.  The  real  believer  in  the  In- 
carnation mast  be  favorably  disposed  towards  the  historica]  evidence 
for  the  Virgin  Birth.  And  this  logical  necessity  has  been  evident 
from  the  history  of  criticism;  for  as  Dr.  Orr  insists  in  his  first 
lecture,  those  who  have  denied  the  Virgin  Birth  have  with  scarcely  any 
exceptions  also  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  only  criticisms  that  may  be  ventured  upon  have  reference  not 
to  the  argument  itsielf  but  to  details  of  its  presentation.  As  already 
pointed  out,  there  are  certain  faults  of  arrangetricnt,  which  may,  how- 
ever, have  been   made  inevitable  by  the  necessarily  arbitrary  division 
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into  l«rliires.  Again,  Ihe  author  has  at  times,  perhaps,  gone  iinti^c«s- 
sari!y  far  in  the  diicGtion  of  populariaing  the  discussion ;  for  an  audience 
of  intelligent  laymen,  htiwever  little  able  Id  give  reasons  for  its  judg- 
ntcnt,  cun  usually  appreciate  the  ((uiet  dignity  of  scholarly  exposition  of 
which  Dr.  Orr  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  master. 

Such  criiicisms  affect  not  the  content  but  merely  iht  form  of  the 
book,  and  ihe  fact  that  the  reviewer  has  recourse  to  ihcm  is  really  one 
more  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Dr.  Orr  has  perfomied  an 
important  service  to  (he  dissemination  of  sound  scholarship;  and  hia 
comprehensive  defence  of  the  Virgin  Birth  may  be  expetied  to  bring 
convieitcn  to  many  in  the  wide  eirde  to  which  the  publication  of  the 
lectures  in  book  form  gives  him  access. 

In  the  Appendix,  Dr.  Orr  gives  summaries  of  a  number  of  papers  oo 
the  general  subject  of  the  Virgin  Birih.  which  were  secured  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  While,  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  New  York.  The 
writers  of  the  papers  include  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Biblical  scholars  of  Europe.  They  are  as  follows;  Sanday.  Ram- 
say, Box,  -Addis,  Knowling,  Garvie,  H.  W.  Robinson.  Zahn.  B.  Seeberg, 
Bavinck,  Doumerge.  Moule,  Griffith-Thomas,  Cowan,  Joseph  Jacobs, 
I.  J.  Periti,  Hirsch.  Oussani.  Dr.  Orr  has  performed  the  task  of 
sum  atari  zing  as  well  as.  it  couid  be  done,  chiefly  by  quoting  longer  Pr 
shorter  extracts;  but  it  would  have  been,  heller  (supposing  the  space 
to  be  limited),  had  some  of  the  papers  been  printed  in  full  rather 
than  extracts  from  all  of  them.  Dr.  Orr  is  fully  couscious  of  iFic  limi' 
lalions  of  the  appendix,  and  expresses  the  hope  thai  the  papers  may  be 
published  in  ci-tcm-i.  This  hope  we  share,  since  it  is  evident  from  the 
summaries  and  from  the  eminence  of  the  authors  thai  many  of  the 
papers  are  of  great  value. 

On  p.  viii,  line  iz,  read  Mark  xvi,  instead  of  Mark  xiv:  on  p.  35, 
footnote,  igoi,  instead  of  i8gi ;  on  p.  70,  line  6,  4  B.  C.  instead  of  4  A. 
D. ;  on  p.  173,  line  14,  Volter,  instead  of  Volker;  on  p.  178,  footnote, 
oniit  "Das";  on  p.  259,  the  first  three  lines  should  follow  the  fourth. 

PMnfffiun.  J.  Geesh.vw   Machkn, 


HISTORJCAL  THEOLOGY. 

Die  ABEKDMABt^SFKAOE  IN  IBKCR  GESCHICHTLlCHEn   EnTWICKLUIHC.      Elll 

Versuch  ihrer  Losung.  Von  Kakl  Gehold  Goetz,  Pfarrer.  Uc 
Th<ro!„  Privotdozent  in  Basel.  8vo,;  pp.  ix.,  311.  Leipzig;  J.  C 
Hinrichs'schc  Buchhandlung.    icwj. 

Die  heuttce  Abekd.mahlsfrage  in  ihbeb  GESCHrcHiLicHEN  Entwick- 
LifNC.  Ein  Versuch  ihrer  Losung.  Von  Kaic  Geruld  Goetz, 
Pfarrer,  D.  Thcol,,  Privatdozent  in  Basel,  Zweite,  durch  ein  drct- 
faches  Register  vermebrle  Ausgabe.  Svo. ;  pp.  x.,  J2S.  Leipzig: 
J.  C.  Hinrichs'schc  Buchhandlung.  1907. 
The   early  appearance  of  a   second  edition  of  this   imporiant  work, 

advises  ua  how  little  it  can  be  neglected.     To  the  new  edition  a  very 
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CL^mplele  series  of  indices  has  been  added,  by  which  its  usefulness  has 
been  largely  increased.  These  indices  can  be  had  separately  by  owners 
af  ihe  firs!  edition.  The  title  has  also  been  modified  in  the  second  editioti 
so  as  lo  correspond  better  to  the  actual  contents  of  the  book.  For 
the  book  is  far  frijni  being  a  complete  history  of  conlroversies  over  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Il  is  not  even  an  account  of  the  conflicls  by  means  of 
which  any  given  theory  of  ihe  Lord's  Supper — assumed  to  represent 
the  truth — baa  won  its  way  to  a  domitiant  position  in  this  or  that 
Christian  communion.  It  is  rather  in  its  chief  contents  a  very  careful 
summary  and  cnticism  of  recent  investigation  and  speculation  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  concise  scroti. 11  of  Medieval  and  Reformation 
discussion  which  is  prefixed  to  this  serves  only  as  introductory  hack- 
groutid  against  whidi  the  thorough  study  of  recent  discussion  is  thrown 
up.  Not  only  are  two-thirds  of  ibe  hook  in  actual  space  occupied 
given  to  these  recent  discussions,  but  the  wliolc  value  o£  the  book  lies 
in  its  clear  and  full  survey  of  them.  The  book  is  properly  named,  Jhen, 
"The  Present- Day  Problem  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  Historical 
Development".  The  closing  words  of  the  title  have  also  their  justifica- 
tion. When  we  speak  of  the  historical  development  of  the  prescnl-day 
problem  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  imply  thai  the  discu.^sion  has  been 
far  from  fruitless;  we  sugE^^l  that  we  have  gains  to  register  to  which 
the  discussion  has  led.  Dr.  Goct^  accordingly  not  only  presents  this 
history,  but  so  presents  it  as  lo  bring  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  its 
solid  results.  His  book  is  not  only  a  history  of  the  discussion,  but  an 
attempt  through  this  history  to  commend  a  solution  of  the  probtetn 
which  has  been  discussed.  In  ultimate  intent  it  is  a  theory  of  the 
origin^  nature  and  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Dr.  Goetz's  thesis  is  that  all  earlier  discussions  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
whether  MedaKva],  Reformation,  Or  Protestant,  have  necessarily  been 
unfrULtfal,  because  proceeding  on  false  presuppositions.  The  Mcdiicval 
discussions  assume  the  authority  of  tradition  in  the  mass;  and  the 
task  which  was  undertaken  by  them  was  the  impossible  one  of  arriving 
at  a  justifiable  unitary  conception  on  the  basis  of  very  divergevit  mate- 
rials. The  Reformation  discussions  luade  a  ^resl  advance  by  discarding 
all  tradition  except  that  contained  in  Scripture.  But  it  did  not  thus 
transcend  the  false  assumptions  which  vitiated  the  Medijcval  discussion. 
For  the  tradition  of  Scripture  itself  is  not  one  but  manifold.  Luther 
and  Zwingli  alike  have  a  real  Biblical  basis.  It  remained,  therefore, 
for  the  later  nineteenth  ccrtury,  with  its  free  attitude  towards  the 
Scriptural  tradition  and  its  willingness  to  give  to  Jesus  what  belongs 
to  Jesus,  to  John  what  belongs  to  John,  to  Paul  what  belongs  to  Paul, 
to  inaugurate  a  period  of  really  historical  investigation  into  the  true 
nature  and  history  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  Ihe  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, Dr.  Goetz  thinks  we  have  not  only  been  given  solid  answers  to 
many  questions  of  detail  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  have  been 
brought  well  into  Eight  of  the  right  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  whole. 

Jesus,  then,  he  thinks — for  so  he  readj  the  results  of  the  recent  dis- 
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cussiPTis — [oiindcJ  no  institution;  he  onty  ^ctcd  a  parahlc.  It  was 
Paul  who— as  he  could  not  help  Joing  with  his  understanding  of  his 
relation  lo  Christ  —  (ransformed  tins  simple  parable  into  a  faciual 
representation  and  reaii2ation  of  union  and  communion  with  Christ: 
and  under  his  influence  the  rcpreseniaiiuns  of  the  Synoptics  were 
written.  John,  the  Didache  and  the  expressions  of  th«  earliest  fathers 
show  that  the  original  conceptions  of  Jesus  remained  dominant  in  ihe 
Churdi  until  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  although  of  course  in 
a  somewhat  allegorical  mystical  form.  But  the  Pauline  cooceptions 
steadily  won  their  way:  and  rn  response  to  real  needs  in  the  congre- 
gation 3  gradttat  change  was  wrought  in  these  until  step  by  step  we 
have  in  the  middle  ages  a  fiiU  blown  doctrine  of  the  actual  eating  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  and  the  actual  repetition  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross. 

Two  or  three  things  in  this  construction  seem  worlli  passing  em- 
phasis. We  observe,  in  the  firSl  place,  that  Paul  is  made  the  real 
author  of  the  instituted  Lord's  Supper.  Not  indeed  in  the  sense  that  he 
himself  invented  it,  but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  movement  in  which  the 
primitive  Parable  was  being  transformed  into  a  kind  of  memorial  offer- 
ing of  food  and  drink.  Paul,  of  course,  himself  gives  a  different  account 
of  his  relation  !o  the  institution  (f,  g,,  I  Cor.  xi,  23),  We  observe  next 
that  the  simple-Parable  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  attributed  10  Jesus 
is  supposed  to  be  reproduced  in  no  single  New  Testament  writing. 
The  reprtHeniaiioti  in  John  is  spoken  of  as  mosi  nearly  akin  to  it:  but 
there  it  is  transformed  by  an  allegorical-oiysitcal  conception  of  it. 
And  we  note,  lastly,  thst  »1]  the  formal  acconnts  of  the  Last  Supper 
in  the  New  Testament  are  recognized  as  at  least  colored  by  concep- 
tions kindred  to  those  of  Paul,  We  must  penetrate  beneath  the  record' 
as  it  stands  to  discover  in  the  New  Testament  any  "more  primitive" 
conception  than  Paul's.  It  was  the  esiabhshment  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon  in  a  position  of  authority,  indeed,  which  in  Dr.  Goetz's  view 
gave  its  real  vogue  to  the  Pauline  view.  The  Lord's  Supper  as  an  insti- 
tution belongs,  therefore,  confessedly  to  historical  Chrisiianiiy  from  the 
beginning  and  anything  "more  primitive"  can  only  be  speculatively 
unearthed. 

As  a  matter  of  special  interest  we  subjoin  Dr.  Goeiti's  sunihiaty 
statement  of  Jesus'  own  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (p.  309I : 

"Jesus — SCI  we  think  we  may  recognize — at  his  last  meal,  in  the  night 
on  which  he  was  betrayed,  spoke  to  His  disciples,  apparently  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal,  first,  of  His  speedy  separation  from  thcni  and 
then  of  a  new  kind  of  future  presence  with  ihem.  And  then,  at  the 
end  of  (lie  meal,  after  the  thanksgiving  for  food  and  dritik.  He  on«^ 
more  broke  bread  for  His  disciples  to  eat,  and  once  more  handed  them 
the  cup  to  drink,  and  made  out  of  this-  a  final  visible  Parahk  for  (hem, 
with  the  words,  'This  is  my  fiesh  and  blood'.^that  He  might  impreii 
on  His  disciples  in  an  unrorgelable  manner,  before  He  went  out  of 
their  lives  and  they  saw  Him  no  more  in  the  old  way,  the  abiding 
significance  and  importance  of  His  human  life  which  He  had  lived  with 
them.  Thus  they  should  after  His  death  bear  ever  in  mind  that  He. 
Jesus,  offered  to  their  souls  His  human  nature  so  well  known  10  them, 
as  formerly  food  and  drink  to  the  body,  and  that   He  is  in  a  true 
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sense  their  nourishment  and  refreshment.  In  this  way  He  summed 
up  concisely  for  His  Mlowers,  all  that  He  had  to  say  to  them  in 
parting.  He  left  behind  Him  no  Will  written  witli  paper  and  ink,  ro 
lasiiiuiipn,  but  He  did  what  He  always  did  when  He  wished  to  maltc 
airpth  cniirelj  desr  to  His  disciples  and  to  write  it  in  iiicrascable  lines 
on  Iheir  souls. —  He  embodied  it  in  the  nearest  test  «iinili|ud(^.  He 
created,  simply  by  meatis  of  a  natural,  sytnbolkal  Parabolic-sdion,  a 
memorial  of  His  life  in  flesh  and  blood,  which  would  outlast  His  death 
better  even  than  a  monnment  of  brass  or  slon*." 

I(  i»  something  tp  have  il  recogntzfd  by  3  historian  of  the  modem 
"critical"  type  that  recent  discussion  establis-hcs  that  Je-sus  had  this, 
much  connection  with  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  It  is  per- 
haps as  much  as  wc  could  especi  to  be  allowed  by  iho-se  whose  imma- 
nent thought  of  Jesus  and  the  significance  of  His  earthly  life  and  death 
runs  on  the  low  plane  which  prevails  in  these  circles  of  "critical" 
history.  If  Jesus'  whole  work  consists  in  the  impressinn  made  by  His 
religious  personality  and  the  life  of  communion  with  His  Father  which 
he  lived  in  the  world,  it  will  be  hard  to  believe  that  He  sought  to 
impress  more  than  this  on  the  hearts  of  His  followers  when  He  was 
about  to  ascend  to  where  He  was  before — we  beg.  pardon,  we  mean, 
of  course,  when  He  was  about  to  leave  them.  It  is  only  well  to  bear 
steadily  in  mind  that  ihe  whole  body  of  those  first  followers  of  Jesus 
whose  writings  have  been  preserved  to  us  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
Testament  He  has  ihrouffh  them  left  us,  understood  Hie  tife  and  death 
on  earth  to  have  had  a  much  profounder  significance  than  this,  and 
accordingly  represent  Him — credibly,  we  think — to  have  wished  to  im- 
press a  very  much  deeper  legacy  of  thought  and  feeling  regarding 
Himself  and  Hts  work  on  their  minds,  when,  His  work  on  earth  done, 
He  was  preparing  to  reenter  the  glory  which  He  had  with  His  Father 
before  the  world  was.  Even  the  results  to  which  we  attain  by  historical 
research  are  not  always  unaffected  by  our  point  of  view. 

PrincetoK.  B.  B.  WARPrELU. 


General  Account  Op  Mv  Lvet.  By  Thomas  BostON,  A.M.,  Minister 
at  Semprin,  ifipg-iyo?  and  at  Ettrick,  1707-1732.  Printed  for  the 
first  time  from  the  original  manuscript.  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Bibliography,  by  Rev,  George  D.  Low,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  Lon- 
don:   Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1908. 

The  reader  interested  in  the  ecclestiastical  history  of  Scotland  and 
the  men  who  made  that  histoiy  wilt  greedily  read  anything  new  that 
is  published  concerning  Thomas  Boston,  of  Ettrick,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  Scotland's  religious  history.  Dr.  John  Duncan, 
of  the  New  College.  Edinburgh,  once  asked  one  of  his  students  what 
hook  he  was  reading;  and  on  receiving  llie  reply  that  it  was  Boston's 
Fonrf<f!4  State,  the  learned  Rabbi  was  for  a  moment  silent;  then  he 
delivered  himself  as  follows;  "Boston  was  a  commonplace  genins; 
remember-— not  a  commonplace  man,  hut  a  commonplace  (fenius."  No 
happier  characterization  could  be  given  of  Boston  than  this.    He  has 
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becn  unkindly  dealt  with  by  such  writers  a*  Buckle  aurf  Henry  G. 
Grahom,  but  Ihese  writers  wil3i  all  iheir  brilliancy  have  nlt<Tly  failed 
to  Krasp  the  true  nature  of  ihe  theological  school  tn  which  Boston 
belonged.  Much  haj  ii«tl  done  in  recent  years  lo  make  the  religious 
public  I>c-Iier  acnuamteJ  with  the  saintly  minister  of  EltrEck,  bul  it 
may  safely  ht  said  (hat  alike  to  the  sludeeil  and  general  reader  no 
volume  recently  published  on  Boston  can  compare  with  thai  edited  by 
the  Rev.  George  D.  Low  in  this  diraclion.  Mr.  Low  has  done  his 
wofk  thoroughly  atid  has  enriched  the  volume  with  invaluable  iootnoiea 
which  show  remarkable  care  and  wide  research.  The  volume  has  also 
a  finely  eseeuicd  portrait  taken  from  a  print  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
James  Thin,  Edinburgh.  The  eclilor's  liiirflduclion,  as  one  would 
expect  from  a  student  who  has  so  assiduously  studied  Boston,  h  an 
excellent  account  of  his  life.  In  the  Appentlis  to  the  volume  matters  of 
interest  in  connection  with  Boston  are  dealt  with:  such  as  the  Boston 
family,  letter  from  R e v. _  Thomas  Brston  to  Mrs.  Boston,  Mrs.  Bostcn's 
Will  and  the  Boston  Monument  at  Eltrick.  There  is  also  a  very  useful. 
though  not  complete,  hibliography  of  Boston's  Works  and  of  books  and 
pamphlets  written  in  c<iniicciion  with  the  Marrow  Controversy.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  very  full  index,  that  gives  additional  value 
to  ihe  hnoit.  The  printers  have  dnne  their  work  wefi  and  the  whsle 
get-up  of  the  volume  is  filled  to  create  a  pleasant  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  voluinc  which  Mr.  Low  has  edited  is  a  MS. 
in  Boston's  handwriting  entitled  A  Gfttcrttl  Aca/unl  <ff  My  Life. 
Boston  left  two  autobiographical  MSS, ;  this  and  amoiher  entitled 
Passl^g/^s  of  My  Life.  The  latter  he  began  in  1708,  the  year  after  liis 
selllement  at  Ettricki  and  he  added  to  it  from  time  to  time,  almost  lo 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  olher  MS.,  as  Mr.  Low  informs  us,  was 
scrolled  in  shorthand,  aad  thereafter  extended  and  completed  in  the  ten 
months  between  December  i/iq  and  October  1730.  A  Caitlinuaiion 
of  thirty-five  pages  carried  on  the  narrative  to  November  1731, 

The  General  Account,  which  lias  been  missing,  came  into  Mr.  Low's 
hands  by  purchase  in  May  [904.  Boston  expressed  a  wish  that  Ihe 
MSS.  should  remain  in  the  family  and  be  in  charge  of  one  of  his 
descendants  who  might  ''addict  himself  to  the  holy  ministry."  These 
MSS.,  therefore,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  will,  came  inio  the  pos- 
session of  his  son  and  namesake,  who  was  also  his  successor  at  Ettrick. 
They  ihen  passed  inl-o  tfie  posession  of  Rev.  Michael  Boston  (minister 
of  the  Relief  Church  at  Falkirk)  son  of  Rev,  Thomas  Boston,  latterly 
Relief  Minister  at  Jedburgh.  Michael  Boston  died  in  17S5  and  from 
that  date  Mr.  Low  says  that  he  has  been  unable  lo  trace  the  history  of 
the  MS.  escccpt  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Whit- 
burn, editor  of  a  once  well-known  book  Gospii  Truth  and  grandfather 
of  Dr,  John  Brown  of  Horoe  Suhsdvae  fame.  When  Boston's  Memoirt 
were  published  in  17?6,  an  excellent  edition  of  which  appeared  a  few 
years  ago  edited  by  Rev.  G,  H.  Morrison,  Michael  Boston  informs  us 
that  in  order  to  reduce  two  MSS.  into  one  continuous  narrative,  he 
made  the  General  Account,  with  its  twelve  periods  the  basis  of  the 
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Memoirs  and  selected  passages  from  the  other  MS,  to  fill  up  any 
chronnloRical  blanks.  A  comparisnn  of  Mr,  Low's  book  wilh  the  lietter 
known  Memoirs  rcvejils  the  fact  that  Michael  Boston  used  a  pretty  free 
hand  in  making  changes  in  the  MS,  of  the  General  Account  and  some- 
times these  were  not  an  improvement,  Mr.  Low  in  Ihi  editfif's  pfcfacc 
tnfofms  us:  "In  Iranscribing  iTie  Genera}  Accaunl.  I  have  not  adhered 
to  Boston's  arbitrary  use  of  capital  letter?,  or  10  his  punctuation-  His 
spelling  of  words  and  of  proper  names  js  often  inconsistent.  Where  it 
aecmcd  desirable  I  have  adopted  present  usage  in  spelling.  I  have 
further  indicated  four  or  five  names  by  the  initial  letter,  but  wilh  these 
exceptions  nnihing  has  been  altered  or  omilicd."  All  studenis  of  the 
erxlestaslicat  literature  of  Scotland  will  feel  themselves  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Low  lor  th«  carefully  edited  volume  which  he  has  brotight  before 
the  puhlic. 

Wick,  Scotland.  D.  Beaton, 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Les  Etapes  ihj  Fid^Ibme.  Par  Emile  DouMEHGUEf  Professeiir  a  la 
Faculte  de  Theologic  de  Montauban,  Geneve:  J.  H,  Jeheber, 
[1907.1     ifimo,,  pp.95. 

Le  Dehnieb  Mot  du  Fid^iswe,  Par  Emile  Doumescue.  Doyen  de  la 
Faculte  de  Thtologic  de  Montauban.  Toulouse:  Chez  M.  le  Pas- 
teur Langereau.    Jioo?.]     ]6mo..  pp.  5?. 

Profes'ior — or  now  we  must  say.  Dean — Doumergue  writes  in  these 
two  booklets  under  the  pressure  of  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance 
of  ihe  ■questions  he  is  discussing.  "Fideistne".  be  says,  "is  the  qiiestion 
of  the  day;  Ihe  question  at  Ihe  bottom  of  all  other  questions".  What, 
then,  is  this  pidfisiuef  This  it  is  the  object  of  the  former  of  the^e 
booJdets  to  tell  us.  Formed  as  if  is  on  the  model  of  Rationalism. 
Individuali<;ni  -ind  the  like  which  take  up  a  particular  position  with 
respect  in  reason,  the  individual,  and  the  like,  the  name  shows  that  it 
is  a  particular  conception  of  faith  which  Fidfisme  exploits.  What  this 
conception  o^f  faith  is  Professftr  Doumergue  wishes  to  make  clear,  and 
he  thinks  he  can  make  it  clearest  by  tracing  its  history. 

.A,cei>rd'ngly,  he  wishes  us  lo  nhserve  with  him  three  stages  of 
FidiHsnif,  The  fundamental  cuntcnlion  of  Fidcisine  is  that  faith  is  an 
absolutely  free  movement  of  the  soul,  independent  of  all  intellectual 
conceptions,  whether  in  the  sphefe  of  science,  history  or  philosophy. 
So  far  from  identifying  faith,  as  ihc  classical  theology  of  Rome  does, 
with  "the  adhesion  of  (he  mind  to  a  speculative  mith  enunciated  in  an 
abstract  formula",  it  rather  declares  faith  lo  be  indifferent  to  all  intel- 
lectual ideas,  and  announces  as  its  program:  "Faith  is  independent  of 
Miefs,"  Now,  says  Prof,  Dotimergue,  the  first  appearance  o-f  this 
proclamation  as  a  dclinile  platform  of  a  party  in  the  Protestattt  churches 
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of  F/anor.  was  zmooc  die  so-cattcd  Utciab  of  fifty  jcars  aco. 
RdigioB,  laid  thii  Uboraliim,  is  no*  a  knowttdgc.  bat  a  *"^^  and  ■ 
Ibcrdfore  in  iU  caacnac  ndcpcodent  of  aH  coandiQai  d  tfac  imid 
AccnrdaiKtr.  tfie  famona  Uanifesto  of  lAaal  Chratuttitjr  of  1M9 
aonotmcH  (b«  rudiocis  of  Ok  lib«nl  ^mnk  »  metre  taco  its  boMoi 
all  who  (IcsirMl  lo  labor  for  miitinul  hafwonmaO,  wfacffaa-  b  (so- 
called)  iattli  they  were  thdsts,  paalbeMts.  ipiiiiiulifla,  natenalists,  or 
even  atheisU,  This  was  bistoricallj  Ac  fint  Mage  of  Fid^mt,  The 
■eccmd  ttage  is  oiarlced  \yf  ihe  eSort  of  tbu  Uberaltmi  to  find  ior  hself 
a  iheology.  This  is  ihe  stage  tcpet^tnXioA  by  tb«  ip-cAlkd  "Paris 
School",  which  seeks  ro  cover  up  the  crass  rndiiFeTcntisiii  of  t.3)cratistn 
by  a  developed  theory  of  the  realism  of  faith,  as  distiogaidied  from 
belief.  But  the  besitadonj  and  contradictions  of  the  "Paris  School* 
lead  Prof-  Doranergue  lo  designate  this  second  stage  in  the  deretopinent 
oi  piJci4*>te,  "Scmi-Fideistne".  This  stage  is  charaeteriKd  by  aa  nn- 
Willtngncsi  to  declare  religious  beliefs  wholly  without  significance  Co 
faiih,  and  yet  a  determination  to  represent  faith — the  faith  that  consii- 
tutci  rcligicin  and  save*— «s  entirely  independent  of  inteltectual  conccp- 
[ioni.  It  loves  to  contrast  itself  with  "orthodoxy"  as  standing  for  the 
faith  of  the  heart,  instead  of  the  belief  of  the  underatvidmg ;  trust  ia 
God  instead  of  acceptance  of  propositions  abotii  God:  and  to  represent 
ss  its  main  purpose  and  effect  the  eatabltshment  of  the  religious  life  on  a 
basis  unassailable  from  the  point  of  view  whether  of  philosophy,  science 
or  historical  criticism.  What!  its  adherents  cry,  shall  our  faith  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  next  sdenlihc  or  archaological  discovery?  In  fdici- 
taling  itself  on  this  position  of  safe  detachment,  it  has  permitted  itself 
to  go  Very  far,  M.  Meii<goi  is  sure  not  only  that  irue  faith  can  cxi$t — 
and  save — without  any  knowledge  of  Christ;  hut  that  it  can  cocxiit 
with  deeifiive  rejection  of  Christ.  God  will  not  condemn  a  man  for 
this  intellectual  bizarrerie:  and  "in  Paradise"  such  "an  ariginal"  as  can 
deny  hislorically  that  Jesus  ever  existed  "will  see  he  was  tnisiaken 
and  cast  himself  at  ih?  fwt  of  the  Lord",  He  even  feds  b^imd  to 
afRrm  that  true  failh  may  coexist  with  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
very  God  on  whom  it  is  said  to  rest!  Certainly  on  this  side  of  Prof. 
Mcnegoz's  teaching  we  arc  already  in  presence  of  the  third  stage  of 
Fideiime,  that  of  con.sistent  Fideismr,  which  Mr.  Frommel  calls  "relig- 
ious Agnosticism",  though  Pfof.  Doumergue  docs  not  approve  the 
term.  In  this  stage  the  affirmation  is  not  only  that  faith  has  no  content 
of  the  intellectual  order  and  is  Independent  of  all  beliefs,  but  that  the 
believer  stands  aloof  from  all  beliefs, — it  is  indifferent  to  him  what  is 
true  or  whether  anything  be  true.  "I  cannot  affirm  that  God  exists>  in 
the  sense  in  which  yoU.  understand  these  words",  says  one  of  its 
exponents.  "Is  God  a  person?"  asks  another.  "Who  knows?  What 
I  can  have  of  religious  neeils  can  be  satisfied  with  beliefs  ad  refer- 
enditm.  .  .  .  Evtn  the  personality  of  God  [remains  a  pure  symbol] 
iHcause  before  everything  1  remain  agnostic  with  respect  to  belief  in 
His  personality— a  word  which  continues  vagwc," 
Over  against  these  vagaries  of  unbelief  Prof.  Doumergue  sets  simple 
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comiTHjn  sense.  He  moJestly  professes  lo  have  nothing  10  say  on  his 
own  accciint  against  llicni,  but  to  confine  himself  pmclically  lo  scini- 
marizing  and  popularizing  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  M.  Babut  and 
Prof.  Frcmmel  iti  (*vo  stfifcing  articles  published  in  1504  and  15105, 
Prof.  Doumcrguc  has.  however,  his  own  coniribulion  to  make  lo  the 
discussion,  and  that  does  no(  consis!  merely  in  casting  the  maiter  into 
the  hisTorical  framework  which  we  have  taken  noi^  of.  Above  aJI,  he 
has  broiiglit  the  mstier  to  the  level  of  the  lay  comprehension — for  he  is 
addressiifg  Isymert  pariiculaHy  iti  his  brochures— and  has  given  it  all  a 
readable  and  attractive  form. 

In  the  s-econd  one  of  his  little  brochures  Prof.  Doiitnergue  laJces  his 
text  from  Prof.  Mencgci's  Utur  triple  dUlinciion  tkiohgitjue:   obtemi- 
Ifons  sur  le  rapl'drt  de  la  fot  rfligrnsf  ir.<ec  h  science,  t'hislorie  el  la 
fhi!os<rl>luf.     The  relation    in   which  religions  faith    stands  to  science, 
history  and  philosophy  according  lo  Prof.  Menegoz  is — jusi  no  relation 
31  all!    it  is  independent  of  all   three.     In  his   remarks  on  this  thesis, 
Prof.  DQumcrgue,  while  not  confining  himself  to  it.  yet  concentrates 
his   attention    on   Ihe  assertion    as    regards,   history.     The   astonishing 
declaration  of  Fid'^isme  is  that  Chrisiianity  is  not  concerned  at  all  with 
any  historical    fact,   is  independent  of  the  determination  of  historical 
facts  aLllogether,     "Tlie  Bible",  says  Prof.  Menegoz,  "does  not  contain 
a  single  narrative  which  we  are  authorized  to  erect  iniu  an  article  of 
faith."    Xot  the  miraculous  birth;  nor  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  nor 
the  crucifixion  fif  Chrtit ;  nof  even — by  conseqiitHcc — the  existence  flf 
Christ.    Professrr  Doumergue  follows  these  astonishing  assertions  with 
a  patient   as   well   as  a   telling,  refutation.     "We   learn",    says    Prof. 
Menegoz,  "for  example,   from  the   Scriptures  that  Jesus   Christ  was 
crucified.     I  believe  it  just  as  I  believe  thai  Julius  Csesar  was  pojg- 
narded:   but  no  more  than  the  murder  of  the  Romjiii  emperor  can  the 
judicial  assassination  of  Jesita  be  an  article  of  faith."    "What  may  be 
a  matter  of  faith   is   the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  death   of 
Chris-t :    but  His  death  itself  is  a  fact  of  the  purely  historical  order" 
Will,   then.   Prof.   Dnumcrgite  sigtiificanity  asks,   the  meaning  of  the- 
death   be  the   same  whether  JcSUS   was   crucified,  Or   killed   accidentally 
or  committed  suicide?     "What  do  I  say?     Will  the  meaning  we  attach 
to  this  death  be  the  same  whether  we  believe  that  it  occurred  or  did 
not  occur? — that  it  is  a  (act  or  a  legend,  a  myth,  as  would  be  the  case, 
for  example,  if  Jesus  never  lived?"     Clearly  the  extremity  of  the  Fidf- 
islic  assertions  overreaches  itself.     If  faith  is  to  be  independent  of  all 
historical  occurrences  whatever,  then  faith  is  a  purely  subieclive  thing, 
and  all  that  we  call   Christianity  as  an  cbjective  religion  is  mailer  of 
indifference.     "We    are   face   to    face   with    pure    intuition,    -with    pure 
mysticism,     God  reveals   Himself  to  the  heart:    the  heart   fives  itself 
to  God;    everything  passes  between  God  and  the  heart;  betweeii  the 
heart  and  God."    And  what,  then,  shall  we  do  with  sinf    Fidcrsmt  may 
be  a    relipon    for    angels,   but    for   jfHWfrs— surely    sinners   cannot   he 
trusted  each  to  make  his  own  religion  and  to  make  it  true! 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  well  to  make  a  little  more  clear  for  the 
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lay  reader  than  Prof.  DouiMCfgue  M«nu  to  have  «)<m«  th«  EiUHluiKatal 

ocnfnsion  of  the  whole  derdopment  of  Fidrtsmt — the  confnsioa  of  ibc 
j^roducl  of  the  religious  sentiment  with  Christianity.  Th«  rdtgioos 
sentiment, — res,  it  is  iDdiSerent  to  relisious  conceptions  and  wtU  irorfc 
and  produce  ils  product  in  the  presence  of  any  religious  concepttms 
whatever.  U  ihi*  is  what  we  understand  by  pure  religion  atid  ande- 
fded,  [hen  it  n  quite  true  that  faith  cannot  be  Inseparably  connected 
with  any  particular  tritih  or  fact  of  the  intellectual  order.  Man  will  be 
rtligious  untier  the  most  untoward  circumstances ;  for  man  is  a  rdigious 
animal,  and  will  ftinctioti  as  a  religious  animal  a^lmays  and  everywhere. 
But  lo  coniound  this  purely  subjective  functioning  of  tie  religious  senti- 
ment with  a  specific  religion  like  Christianity  is  the  limit  of  coofiuJon. 
To  say  it  is  mough,  is  to  reduce  u^  all  to  the  lowest  form  of  natoraltcnt. 
Yet.  since  Kant,  and.  above  all.  Sdilcieraiacher,  pointed  the  way,  tlna 
Is  the  gulf  which  has  swallowed  up  many  more  Chan  thai  particular  one 
of  the  new  theclogies  which  calls  itself  Symbolo-Fideisine.  In  every 
land  there  are  those  lo-day  who^  dominant  thought  of  Christianity 
simply  Identities  It  with  the  native  movements  of  the  religloijs  natufe. 
and  who  therefore  sit  loosely  to  everything  which  distinguishes  Chris- 
tianity from  natural  religion.  Nobody  denies  that  these  teachers  are' 
religious.  But  by  what  right  can  they  call  themselves  Christiatis? 
PriHcetoH.  B.  B.  WARnzun 


CmusTiANrTY  AKD  Tbe  Skial  Okdeb.  By  R.  J.  Camfbell,  ma., 
Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London,  .\ulhor  of  "The  New  Theol- 
ogy", "New  Theology  Sermons",  etc.  8vd. ;  pp,  xiji,  agj.  New 
York:   The  MacMillan  Company.     1907. 

The  interest  of  this  book  docs  not  lie  in  the  teai  with  which  the  writer 
advocates  the  most  radical  form  of  Socialism,  though  in  this  respect  he 
is  conspicuous  even  among  those  who  would  hnd  in  it  the  cure  of 
every  ill.     \cither  docs  the  signilicanre  of  the  volume  appear  in  the 

gradual  and  considerate  methods  by  which  the  author  would  Introduce 
the  true  social  order,  though  at  this  point  he  differs  widely  from  many 
of  his  school.  Nor  yei  is  the  discussion  most  noteworthy  for  the  off- 
hand way  in  which  it  di.sposes  of  the  most  obstinate  questions,  though 
in  this  regard  Mr.  Campbell,  like  not  a  few  of  his  fellows,  would  seem 
to  be  bicsscd  with  convenient  blindness.  Nor,  again,  is  it  his  attitude 
toward  orthodoxy  and  even  toward  theology  in  general  that  is  most 
worthy  of  remark.  His  previous  volumes  keep  us  from  being  surprised 
when  we  read  near  the  close  of  this  (p.  2,16)  that  wealth  enables  its 
possessor,  "if  he  is  utterly  misguided,  lo  endow  theological  seminaries." 
On  the  contrary,  the  real  sigTiificarce  of  the  discussion  is  in  the  ground 
on  which  socialism  Is  advocated.  And  here  the  interest  is  not  in  the 
fact  that  Mr  Campbell  regards  the  connection  between  the  traditioiial 
theology  and  the  social  question  to  be  radically  important.  We  all 
believe  that.  Our  conception  of  God  ought  to  detemiine  onr  concep- 
tion of  society  which  he  has  constituted  and  preserves  and  governs, 
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and  in  the  long  run  it  will  determine  it.  Calvinism  and  atheism  !ia»c 
pri>ved  themselves  to  be  as  potent  polKicaKy  as  religiously.  Nor  yet  is 
Mr.  Campbeir^  discussion  most  interesting  because  he  would  go  back  to 
primilive  Christianity  and  specially  to  the  leaching  oi  Christ  for  ihe 
theoloBy  'hat  should  regulaic  his  social  theories,  h  has  been  common 
for  socialists  (o  do  that,  even  for  itiose  not  distinctively  Christian 
socialists. 

But  (he  significance  of  oiu-  author's  argument  does  lie  in  the  [act  that 
it  exposes  with  unusual  clearness  the  futility  of  seeking  a  Christian 
basis  ftjr  socialism  and  especially  the  absurdity  of  any  such  attempt  on 
his  part. 

That  we  may  not  misrepresent  him,  he  shall  speak  for  KimseU^ 
"Modern  orthodox  Christiajiity,"  he  says,  "owing  to  the  increase  of 
human  knowledge,  has  outgrown  the  illusions  of  primitive  Christianity, 
but  has  adopted  others  in  their  places.  It  preaches  an  individualist 
salvation,  10  take  edcct  after  death,  and  obtainable  by  faith.  Ii  puts 
an  entirely  false  emphasis  on  sin  by  representing  tt  as  a  matter  belween 
man  a/id  God  10  be  atoned  for  by  the  merits  of  a  special  Redeemer. 
The  main  emphasis  in  its  evangel  is  laid  upon  the  supposed  necessily  of 
preparing  individuals  for  the  world  to  come.  This  has  led  to  a  view  of 
the  function  of  the  church  entireSy  different  from  that  with  which 
Christianity  began.  Some  of  these  modern  doctrines  are  roriled  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  whole  emphasis  ts  different:  for  primilive  Christianity  confined  its 
interest  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world, 
whereas  modern  Christianity  has  weakened  ils  cRorls  in  this  direction 
by  its  olher-woHdism.  This  will  have  to  be  given  up,  jus!  as  wc  have 
already  given  up  the  whole  New  Testament  view  as  to  the  connection 
between  sin  and  death,  the  structure  of  the  universe,  physical  immor- 
tality, and  the  like.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  recover 
something  of  the  intensity  and  enthusiasm  which  accompanied  the  early 
Christiati  preaching  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God"  (p. 
1415). 

On  the  above,  the  author's  own  summary  of  his  position,  we  would 
remark  a.s  folK>ws; 

1,  Even  if  we  allow  that  primilive  Chrislianity  confined  its  interest 
to  the  eBtablishment  of  the  klngdori  of  God  in  ihis  woHd,  that  will  not 
of  itself  favor  socialism.  Everything  will  depend  on  -our  Lord's  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Did  it  consist  'in  meal  and  drink,'  or 
'in  riglileouauess  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghosi'?  If  (he  former, 
there  msy  be  some  ground  for  Mr.  Campbell's  contention  that  "while 
primitive  Christianity  was  not  identical  with  tbe  Socialism  <if  10-day, 
it  was  far  nearer  to  it  than  the  official  Christianity  of  10-day"  (p,  20). 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  our  Lord's  conception  of  his  kingdcni  was 
the  opposite  of  the  matertalistic  one  characieristic  of  modern  socialism 
and,  indeed,  of  socialism  in  general.  His  view  of  life  as  not  'coasisling 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  one  possessed'  (Ltike  xii :  15), 
his  warning  against  anxiety  for  temporal  goods  (Matt  vi.  19-J4I-  bis 
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_  Mr   Lm^ 

ffcyiical  w  ifac 
coactii*  o<ikc  kaipdoa  i>  pfmt  ai  «d  as  to- 

■MinDW  nw(  Of  nit  vmi«    Ukai  sra^  the  tot 
iDtUt  ncMl     Mr. 
the  *w»  vi  the 
■I  WM  yi'immljr  afuom  ifcu  view  ikK  Wc^Hcto: 

2.    Til  I  ill  we  were  fo  gnat  ow  aabof^ 
4ti  aM  COMC  to  nvc  tim  peopb  £raoa  ifaetr  Has;  tfac  ik 
Bsilf  B  pniDiitvc  CbnitnD  pnaoaas  939  ^tt 
CMHfng  of  Sfl  idea]  l^<3al  <n4a-  ci  wUc&  men  wuJJ 
dotrc  lo  Miirc  acainit  or  iajarc  one  aKuber"  (p.  119) : 
*AflicrHmtMiMB  whick  fau  cradMd  oal  SMd  replaeed 
with  wfekh  Jeuu  h^aw  Ua  ■itfina  to  the  worU.'— AoaRh  «c  w«r  la 
eooceile  all  tMt.  it  woald  onlr  Inic  ca  juuihei  jb4  a  anre  snioa* 
4ifcallT.    The  ^oeHiaa  wooM  at  «Ke  arifc  u  M  dK  iMhiwitT.  m  this 
or  in  any  respect,  of  the  priawthne  Chrncna  pnachaoK  aari  td  the  Sew 
T«iliineBt  wUch  reeor^  to.    That  is,  w^  ihnJd  wc  acnpi  Sk  praw 
thrc  Chrntian  prcacfatmc  of  an  ideal  social  ordv  n  ilns  worU  whcB  we 
■sbeaiuttngljr  tcjcct  ifast  preaching  on  pnctJeaUy  nerr  acfaes-  siAtea? 
Om«id^  !for  1  teoAKM  how  wMc^vBc  m  Ur.  CmtvMTs  view  tVa 
reirciion  ina»t  tie.    To  becin  wiilk  be  sets  ande  the  foaift  go^id:  ior 
"h  M  not  a  bto^Taphr  at  a]I,  bn  a  reBgioiu  treatise.  She  Ae  ^tsdei, 
iu  udhM  harfaie:  adopted  the  Utcrarr  dericc  of  enaploirine  Ae  aar- 
raliv«  form  m  wt  fonli  W  ideat'  (p,  49)-    Then  be  dhereaia  ihe 
acconnls  of  lupcm^tura)  evente  ebewbere  indess  these  events  caa  be  ex- 
plained ai  other  than  sttpenumral  fpp.  144,  70^,  eroi  the  story  of  die 
reuurrtfCiina  (p.  94}.    After  iMs.  he  goes  on  to  reJKt  "ifae  whole  New 
TcstaiDCHt  view  as  (o  the  connection  between  sin  and  death,  the  stna:- 
ture   of   ihe    universe,   physical    immonality,   and    the    like"    (p.    14S). 
Finalljr,  the  doctrine  of  individualist  Ovation,  the  &lsc   "^**?*H  on 
sin.  vicarioui  aionemcnl,  other  worldism.  the  cxaltatkm  of  tile  dmrdn 
as  one  with  th«  kiagdon. — all  these,  too,,  "tbou^  finding  some  support 
HI  the  N'cw  Testament,  eapecially  in  the  Epistles,  he  would  throw  over 
(Chap.    v).    Bill    what    has    he    left?     Practically   nothing   save   "the 
iKlirf,  according  to  him.  "in  (he  establishment  of  a  perfect  ConuDoo- 
weahh  or  universal  brotherhood  wholly  of  this  world"  (p.  141^.    Btit 
why  does  he  MOp  here?     Why  ioti  he  single  Out  and  hold  tO  Ihis  OOe 
belief?     Tt  cannot  be  because  the  Sew  Testament  teaches  ii;    that  be  u 
eoncemed  to  show  10  be  ja&t  a  string  of  stupendous  errors.     It  cannot 
bf  because  Christ  teaches  it.     It  is  only  as  we  can  trust  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment ihat  we  know  what  Christ  tau£ht:   and  then  Christ  himself  either 
lauglit  these  errors,  except  at  the  very  beginning  of  hi$  ministry;  or  eJs* 
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his  apostles  taughl  them  subsequently,  and  he  affirmed  that  they  would 
be  sri  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  that  whosoever  ihould  hear  them 
would  hear  him.  Evidently  Mr.  Campbell's  view  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
New  Testament  is  such  that  for  him  to  base  atiything  on  cither  is  the  act 
of  one  bereft  of  reason.  It  is  as  though  a  man  were  to  undertake  to 
build  a  great  factory  ■on  what  he  had  just  labored  to  prove  was  only 
shifting  sand. 

J  Our  author's  attack  on  the  authority,  as  we  have  just  seen,  of 
virtually  the  whole  New  Testament  in  yet  another  way  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  his  feel.  These  modem  doctrines  of  "official  Christianity" 
which,  thr\ig})  "fitlditlg  some  support  in  the  New  Testament,"  he  would 
reject,  have  from  the  first  been  the  great  forces  for  soul  bcltermeTil. 
History  teaches  nothing  more  clearly.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  such 
sober  and  careful  works  as  Storr's  "The  Dh-ine  Origin  of  Christianity 
iwdiiated  by  its  Historical  Effects"  and  Brace's  "Gesla  Christi"  to  be 
convinced  that,  in  spite  of  many  and  sertous  faults  and  fqilurcs,  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  the  great  uplifter  of  society  and,  in  the  long 
run,  has  increased  wealth  and  particularly  has  added  to  the  creature 
comforts  of  the  masses  as  nothing  else  has  done.  Now  the  doctrines 
which  Mr.  Campbell  would  reject,  such  as  vicarious  atonement,  the  con- 
ception of  sin  3S  an  offence  primarily  against  the  law  of  God,  etc,  are 
the  very  doctrines  which,  unless,  as  our  author  claims  erroneously,  it 
were  otherwise  at  the  very  first,  have  all  along'  been  characteristic  of 
official  Chrisiianiiy.  Indeed,  Mr.  Campbell's  enmity  for  the  church  is 
based  mainly  on  her  increasing  championship  of  these  miserable  perver- 
sions. Ttiey  have  dominated  her  life  and  she  has  Hvcd  for  their  diffijsion. 
As  he  says  specially  of  vicarious  atonement,  'this  has  been  so  for  ages' 
Cp-  '37)-  How,  then,  can  we  account  for  the  beneficent  social  influence 
of  the  church  as  in  elevating  woman  and  alleviating  poverty?  Though 
he  denies  this  influence.  Mr.  Campbell  has  nothing  whatever  to  pat 
against  such  facts  as  those  which  Dr.  StOrrs  and  Mr.  Bcucs  adduce. 
As  he  would  claim,  socialism,  at  least  in  the  West,  has  never  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  it  could  do;  and  where  in  the  Elast,  as  in  the 
paternalism  of  Christ,  it  has  come  nearer  to  having  had  a  trial,  it  has 
prove*!  a  failure.  Moreover,  when  we  eitamine  the  objectionable  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  we  find  that  they  are  directly  adapted  to  produce 
the  beneficent  results  which  history  puts  to  the  credit  of  the  church. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  by  means  of  them  and  not  in  spite  of  them  that 
the  church  has  wrought  her  good  work.  For  example,  which  is  mare 
likely  to  secure  the  performance  of  our  duly  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves,  the  view  that  sin  is  a  mailer  between  ourselves  and  ouf 
neighbor,  or  the  view  which  Mr.  Campbell  repudiates,  tliat  when  it  is 
this  and  because  it  is  this  it  is  also  and  primarily  a  matler  between 
ourselves  and  God?  Can  love  for  our  brethcm  be  put  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  that  on  which  John  puts  it  when  he  writes:  "And  this  command- 
ment have  we  from  him.  That  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  als&"? 
(I   John   iv:    2i>.    It   would  seem,   therefore,   that,   even    from   our 
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amhor's  standpoint  official  Chrisiianiiy  would  be  ihc  one  thing  that  he 
would  wish,  not  to  reject,  but  lo  purify.  When  true  to  itself,  it  must 
tend  loward  the  ideal  brotherhood  even,  here  and  now.  Its  distinctive 
doctrines  are  the  very  truth  that  even  a  materislistic  eoneeption  of 
humiin  brothcrhoijd  must  presuppose,  if  it  is  to  be  realized. 

4.  Thai  Mr,  Camptwii  fails  to  see  this  is  due,  of  course,  to  his  low 
sense  of  sin.  This  leads  him  to  find  the  cause  of  the  many  and  (erriblfi 
socinl  evils  that  he  portrays,  perhaps  only  loo  truly,  in  what  is  but  their 
occasion.  It  is  inevitable  that  one  who  minimizes  as  he  does  the 
power  and  sinfulness  of  ain,  who  seems  to  hold  that  selfishness  with 
regard  to  our  fellows  exhausts  its  meaning,  who  discerns  little,  if  any. 
reference  in  it  to  God  and  his  law  (p.  12^  et  seq.), — it  is  inevitable  that 
such  an  one  should  ihink  social  environment  and  organization  to  be 
tnatters  of  incomparably  more  importance  than  one's  attitude  'o  Cicd. 
Yet  this  mistake,  this  sin,  is  not  the  less  serious  because  of  its  iixevit- 
abletiess.  When  wrong  social  conditions  are  the  result  mthcr  than 
the  eause  cf  sin,  to  let  the  formef  divert  out  aiientioti  ffoin  the  lanet 
is  as  if  one  were  to  give  over  fighting  the  disease  10  relieve  the 
helplessness  which  it  had  engendered. 

5.  The  explanation  of  Mr.  Campbell's  low  sense  of  sin  and,  indeed, 
the  defect  of  his  whole  discussion,  is  his  failure  to  feel  the  personality 
and,  indeed,  the  reality  of  God,  That  this  k  the  necessary  result  of 
the  idealistic  monism  which,  as  his  recent  book  on  "The  New 
Theology"  indicates,  is  the  philosophy,  not  to  call  it  theology,  which 
underlies  his  sociological  speculations,  wc  may  not  pause  to  show.  Wc 
may  point  only  to  the  significanct  fact  that  for  this  or  some  other  cause 
he  does  not  appreciate  the  deity  of  our  Lord  (p.  127].  At  least,  he 
seems  lo  think  and  to  imply  thai  the  reason  why  Jesus  had  no  personal 
sense  of  sin  was  because  sin  amounts  to  little,  and  not  because  being  the 
Son  of  God  he  was  "witlioul  sin."  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  lo  read  this 
volume  and  not  feci,  almost  from  the  first,  that  the  writer,  whiJe  he 
coiiccdes  our  Lofd  to  be  "the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men"  (p,  86), 
fails  utterly  lo  recognize  in  him  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Is  it 
strange,  therefore,  that  his  book  is  largely  a  farrago  of  speculation  as  to 
society,  of  ignorance  of  history,  of  perversion  of  Scripture?  How  can 
those  who  can  not  discern  the  truth  of  him  who  is  "the  truth"  con- 
tinue to  walk  in  the  truth? 

6.  This  union  of  idealistic  monism,  which  is  only  an  euphemism  for 
pantheism,  with  socialism  should  not  surprise  us.  It  is  just  what  was 
to  be  expected  It  was  no  other  than  that  careful  observer  and  still 
more  careful  thinker  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  who  said,  now  some  years 
ago;  "The  grand  result  of  the  socialist  system  is  in  harmony  also  with 
the  panthcislic  tendencies  of  the  day;  and  there  is  prcfgress  toward  tlic 
alliance  nf  socialistic,  democratic,  and  panllieistie  tendencies,  which  form 
the  grand  opposing  power  to  Christianity"  (In(,  lo  Christian  Theology, 
p.  180). 

PrmeeloH.  William  Bhentosj  Greene,  Ja. 
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Jesus  Chmst  ahu  the  C4viti?AT«>w  or  To-dav,  By  Joseph  Alexander 
Lf-ICHTON.  Professor  of  Philoscphy,  Hobart  Colleef,  The  Mac- 
millan  Canipan)»,  publishers.     Pp.  242.     Pfice,  $1.50. 

A  book  that  deals  with  the  teachings  oi  Jesus  in  ihetr  application  lo 
contcmparary  life  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  seek  (o  imcrprei  the 
Gospel  to  the  needs  of  our  liumanily.  Professor  Loightoti  ha.fi  given  us 
a  thoughtful  and  heljjful  book  on  this  interesting  problem.  He  defines 
civilizaiion  as  the  resultant  of  all  past  and  present  forces  of  history 
thai  go  10  make  up  our  present  conception  of  life.  The  modern 
man  has  a  better  knowledge  of  nature  than  the  mediaeval  man.  He  ts 
less  subject  lo  nature,  her  forces  and  processes.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
he  has  become  conscious  of  nalure's  Ofdi:f  aiid  Sy^enialic  Unity.  He 
has  learned  that  the  struggle  of  existence  and  tbc  survival  of  the 
strongest  holds  sway  in  human  society  as  well  as  in  th*  animal  kingdom. 
He  finds  thai  evolution  of  society  is  condiliontd  by  environment.  He 
has  come  lo  see  bared  the  roots  and  supports  of  human  life  resting 
on  an  tconomic  basis  and  lo  realize  -what  a  large  part  economic  needs 
and  struggles  play  in  the  total  activity  of  human  life.  And  above  all, 
modern  man  finds  a  new  sympathy  with  nature,  born  of  an  inlclligent 
and  ever  enlarging  insight  into  her  constitution  and  processes.  The 
spiritual  life  must  grow  out  of  the  natural.  We  cannot  permanently 
fest  in  dualism. 

Science  as  well  as  civilization  inn^ists  on  the  mastery  of  mind  over 
nature  and  the  futility  of  regarding  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of 
man  as  the  product  and  equivalent  of  blind  force.  Tn  view  of  this 
harmony  of  the  human  mind  wilh  the  order  of  nature  it  has  become 
impos-sible  to  maintain  thic  ascetic  Attitude  toward  nature.  Man  on  hi$ 
physical  side  seems  to  be  bound  to  physical  causation.  The  life  that 
centers  in  an  individual  seems  to  be  but  a  transient  eddy  in  the  uni- 
versal stream  of  life.  And  on  the  psychological  side  the  growing  in- 
sight into  the  hereditary  factors  of  mental  constitution,  and  the  recog- 
nitiijn  of  the  g'^C^t  inRucncc  of  social  tradition  and  environment,  seem 
to  poirtl  to  an  uliimate  explanation  of  human  life  and  action  in  terms 
oi  inherited  tendency  and  social  influences,  by  which  incipieni  desires 
and  impulses  of  the  self  are  transformed  into  actual  motives  of  action 
through  established  custom  and  by  the  power  of  example. 

The  science  of  biology  has  cast  a  striking  light  on  the  evolution  of 
human  society  by  its  emphasis  on  the  brute  struggle  for  existence, 
which  goes  on  among  all  living  beings  and  preeminently  in  the  modem 
industrial  organization.  Then,  too,  ihe  iHemands  of  the  individual  for 
life  aind  well-being  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  The 
savage  has  f?w  wants.  The  child  of  the  twentieth  century  is  marked 
by  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  environment,  a  keener  capacity  to  enjoy 
and  suffer,  needs  that  are  awakened  through  education  and  social 
coiiiacL    Out  of  these  complex  factors  of  our  civilization  grows  with 
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tremendous  urgency  the  social  problem — the  problem  of  a  new  social 
order  which  shall  bring:  ju&tic«  and  welfare  to  all. 

The  aim  of  the  present  work,  then,  is  two-fold.  It  s«-eks  to  find  the 
fundamental  ethical  needs  of  contemporary  life,  to  determine  by  what 
principle's,  the  Spiritttfil  fiatUre  oi  man  and  of  civilization  may  best  be 
preserved.  And  il  seeks  to  determine  the  bearings  of  the  ethical  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  on  the  spiritual  life  of  to-day.  The  index  of  a  high  civi- 
lization is  the  recognition  of  freedom  and  scope  for  the  development 
and  expression  of  the  individual  life.  Without  such  free  play  no 
society  car  be  Hch  in  great  personal iti-es.  Historical  institutions  CMl  , 
no  longer  claim  the  blind  allegiance  of  the  individual  will.  Such 
institutions  must  commend  themselves  by  their  rea-diness  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  spiritual  progress  in  the  individual.  There  seems  to  be 
no  stability  of  life,  no  abiding  unity,  in  the  individual  considered  as  a' 
bundle  of  inborn  impU-lseS.  Without  the  possession  of  an  abiding, 
spiritual  principle  the  individual  has  no  resistive  powers  against  the 
encroachments  of  social  life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  of 
the  individual  against  the  lyranny  of  the  -commonplace  and  the  utili- 
tarian standards  of  the  contemporary  social  environmeiii  is  in  danger 
tif  mere  caprice.  The  freedom  and  wortli  of  the  individual  life  in  th* 
individual  can  be  realized  only  if  self -initiated  actions  and  private  ex- 
periences have  objective  and  universal  basis.  And  Jesus  offers  this 
universal  basts  for  the  individual  life.  He  points  beyond  the  actual 
social  life  as  well  as  the  merely  natural  life  of  the  individual  to  a 
supreme  end.  Jesus'  idea  of  God  as  the  source  and  iwslaincr  of  the 
spiritual  life  is  not  merely  the  supreme  notion  of  the  human  reason, 
but  Jesus"  personal  attitude  and  life  have  been  the  source  He  has 
wrxiught  in  men's  ideas  concerning  God  and  in  their  vital  and  active 
feelings  and  convictions  concerning  Him.  Jesus  works  this  change  in 
the  hearts  of  men  by  a  personal  appeal  to  deeds,  new  resolves  ard 
choices.  He  calls  forth  every  renewed  ethical  endeavor  in  the  human 
heart  Through  His  life  and  summons  Jesus  inspires  man  with  the 
conviction  that  a(  the  heart  of  the  universe  there  exists  a  Life  and  Love 
in  which  we  share.  The  whole  earthly  career  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
incorporation  of  His  teaching  in  life  and  action.  He  speaks  with 
authority  in  matters  of  conduct  and  life,  which  is  the  authority  of  a 
perfect  life,  arousing  an  answcrittg  witness  in  our  hearts,  and  winning 
our  consent  with  the  personal  conviction  that  in  this  life  our  per- 
sonalities are  coming  lo  their  own,  and  ever  growing  in  harmony  and 
peace  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Divine  tile.  Jesus'  own  lite  and  per- 
sonality is  the  ultimate  source  of  His  personal  influence.  The  in- 
dividual Persnnalily  is,  in  every  sphere  of  maii'5.  activity,  a  great  his- 
torical cause.  The  universal  and  ethical  religions  have  all  been  founded 
by  great  p-ersonalilies.  The  personal  founder  of  a  religion  speaks 
directly  under  the  influence  of.  and  with  reference  to,  local  and  temporal 
historical  conditions.  But  the  lest  of  his  abiding  influence  lies  tn  his 
historical  revelation  of  the  universal  in  the  spiritual  aspiration  of  man. 
In   His   vita!  and  continuing  relation   to   the  historical   and   spiritual 
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development  of  man  J«sus  displays  ever  anew  ihe  absotuu  and  per- 
manent religious  significance  of  Hie  own  Personality.  Jesus  Ihe  Christ 
is  for  us  ihe  absolute  fevelation  of  the  spiritual  meaoiig  pf  human 
existence.  In  the  light  of  His  Personality  and  deeds  Ihe  ethical  aspi- 
rations of  mankind  receive  an  ultimate  interpretation.  The  leaching 
and  work  of  Jcsvs  Christ  rc&ia  on  the  same  presupposition  which  has 
underlaid  the  movement  of  European  civilization  toward  religious 
industrial  and  sodal  freedom,  viz.  that  the  lives  vi  persons,  realized  iti 
IcUowsliip  one  with  another,  are  the  highest  realities  in  the  Cosmos  and 
that  the  principle  of  personality  governs  all  thing's.  The  ethics  of  Jesus, 
the  ethics  of  social  democracy,  the  ethics  of  personality,  are  converlibie 
terms.  Herein  lies  the  universal  standard  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus  that 
they  culminate  in  a  Divine  Human  Personality,  -who  is  the  Perfect 
Revelacion  of  Gnd's  character. 

The  reader  is  impressed  with  the  sound  metaphysics  and  the  clear 
arguments  of  the  author.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  read  by  ministers 
and  laymen,  who  seek  a  solution  of  our  modern  problems  in  the  Gospel 
o(  Jesus  Christ. 

Rochester,  N,  Y.  Fkedeeic  N.  Lindsay. 


The  Chhist  that  is  to  he.    By  the  author  of  "Pro  Chrisln  ct  Ecdesia." 
The  MacMillan  Company,  publishers.    Pp.  .173.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  hook  Is  an^  of  a  series  of  efforts  to  think  what  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  really  is.  The  author's  task  is  to  discover  the  truth  that  the 
early  church  held  lo  be  most  important,  viz,  the  personal  presence  of 
Jesus,  It  is  this  very  common  experience  which  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
Chrisliar  faith.  By  H"s  works  of  might  and  love  Jesus  impressed  the 
power  oi  His  person  upon  ihe  early  church.  He  leels  that  His  merciful 
work  speaks  louder  than  His  words  and  that  the  ultimate  sin  was  the 
hardness  of  heart  which  rejected  the  proofs  of  such  bountiful  com- 
passion and  power.  When  He  said  to  John's  disciples,  "The  blind  see, 
the  lame  walk,"  He  referred  lo  physical,  not,  as  the  modern  mind  is  apt 
to  suppose,  to  spiritual,  works  of  healing.  He  bids  the  messengers  sec 
for  themselves  that  the  first  result  of  His  work  is  that  sick  men  have 
restored  to  them  the  use  of  their  bodily  powers,  and  that  the  unfor- 
tunate are  comforted  by  good  news  of  God.  It  is  important  that 
-we  should  discover  what  Jesus  considered  their  essential  cbgrae (eristic 
It  is  often  assumed  that  this  was  their  miraculous  nature.  But,  in  the 
commissions  to  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  the  command  lo  heal  the  sick 
goes  to  prove  thai  in  respect  to  those  powers  He  did  not  consider 
Himself  unique.  The  fact  that  He  required  certain  physical  conditions 
in  which  to  work — faith,  individual  and  corporate — prevents  us  laying 
emphasis  on  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  work.  How  far  He  taught 
thai  the  salvatioti  of  the  world  must  come  by  suffering  is;  a  most  vital 
question.  The  end  He  preached  was  perfection,  but  the  way  was  joy 
not  pain.  Salvation  was  to  begin  and  be  accomplished  in  a  kingdom 
of  love.    So  far  as  this  means  suffering,  the  salvaijon  of  the  world 
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cornea  by  saflcriog — the  suffering  of  unrequited  love.  Saffering  is  in-, 
cidental  and  tetnporary.  1»U1  joy  b  n«essary  to  salvation  and  lo 
idea  <.(  pcrfeciitin.  The  life  ihc  OirisUan  must  lose,  th«  denial  of  hit' 
own  ends  Ihai  he  must  jfracticc  ^re  ail  included  in  the  aaivjiies  and 
consequences  of  that  \ovt  for  men  whid)  ht  must  drink  in  with  ih« 
Spirit  of  Cod.  Other  suffering  Jesus  does  not  enjoin  or  bless.  Other 
pains  esjsi,  ai  sir  exists.  From  their,  as  from  sin,  Jesus  offers  sal- 
vatipn,  Tht  book  ta  a  thoughtful  and  hcCpfuI  di^us&ion  of  a  ibemc 
that  has  alwajs  interested  religious  teacliers.  We  draubt  whether  his 
statements  regarding  the  miraculous  element  of  the  Co;p«],  and  claims 
cf  Jesus  10  save,  will  be  accepted.  His  discussion  of  physical  and  moral 
evils  will  not  satisfy  us  in  view  of  the  facts  of  pain  and  sin  which  all 
ages  have  recognised. 
RochesUr,  .V.  Y.  l^aenEKic  N.  LivpsAV. 


Social  and  Religious  Ideals.  By  Artemas  Jea.v  HAirNts,  pastor  otJ 
The  United  Church  on  the  Green.  N"ew  Haven,  Conn.  Charlevi 
Scribner's  Son».    8vo.,  pp.  168.    I907.    Price,  $1.00. 

Thii  book  consists  of  a  series  of  short  essays  on  the  problems  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  liglil  of  our  present  experience.  The  author  ac- 
cepts all  that  science  and  criticism  have  to  olfer  and  yet  retains  a  clear 
and  rational  faith  in  the  eternal  realities  of  the  Gospel.  The  book  is 
intended  to  me'Ct  the  growing  interest  in  the  religious  and  sodal  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
answers  these  questions.  Il  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  thought 
that  the  modem  conceptions  of  the  world  and  the  individual  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  views  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hayiics 
represents  that  large  class  of  thinking  men  who  see  that  the  social 
ideals  of  the  present  age  represent  the  growing  consciousness  of  the 
Church  in  applying  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  all  spheres  of  life.  It 
is  difficult,  he  asserts,  to  separate  the  individual  and  social  ethics  of  the 
Goapel.  In  every  department  of  human  activity  we  are  ceasing  to  re- 
gard man  as  capable  of  isolation.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  (he  move- 
ment of  life  which  is  finding  expression  in  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Theology.  His  appeal  is  not  primarily  10  dogma  but  10  life  itself. 
No  formal  connection  exists  arnong  Ihe  various  essays,  and  for  that 
very  reason  they  arc  peculiarly  adapted  ia  bui^y  men  and  women.  The 
author  finds  that  these  reflixiions  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  Ms  own 
real  need  and  hopes  that  others  may  hind  them  of  help  in  their  progress 
toward  the  ideal,     His  style  is  lucid  and  his  judgmeiti  is  calm. 

Rochester.  N.  ]'.  Fbeduuc  N.  Lindsay. 

Thuouoh  Man  to  God.  By  GeojWii  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the  Old 
SoMih  Church,  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co. 
igo6,     Pp.  306.     $1.50  net. 

These  are  good  sermons,    They  are  good  to  read.    They  must  have 
been   good  to  hear.    They  are   full   of   fine  thoughts  finely  expressed 
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and  forcefully  put.  They  give  .abundant  evidence  oi  the  wide  reading 
and  the  deep  thinking  of  their  gifted  author.  They  present  old  truths 
in  new  dress  and  the  garments  chciscn  are  always  atlraciivc  and  ofien 
fascinating.  But  with  all  their  literary  qu.ililies  and  Ihdr  learning  ihey 
are  lacking  in  that  wilh&nl  wliieh  all  preaching  is  vanity,  a  c|?ar  sul 
prcsentatjon  of  Jesus  Christ  as  very  God  of  very  God  ai  well  as  very 
man  of  very  man.  It  is  a  glorious  Christ  who  walks  these  page?-,  bul 
glomus  rather  in  His  (LUnianity  than  in  His  divinity.  Not  that  the 
Divine  Christ  is  entirely  ahsent,  far  frorn  it,  for  He  is  mnch.  in  evi- 
dence; but  His  Divinity  is  not  here  fn  ii.s  lv\\  orbed  fplendor.  It  may 
be  that  the  author's  professed  purpose  as  embodied  in  the  title  of  the 
hook  "Through  Man  lo  God"  has  somewhat  limited  him  in  his  forms 
of  expression  and  has  led  him  la  put  very  great  emphasis  upon  the 
humanity  of  JesiiB.  It  may  be  that  he  would  quite  agree  wilh  us  in 
our  v5ews  of  the  Pivinity  of  Jesus.  If  so  wc  would  suggest  as  a.  more 
appropriate  title  for  this  collection  of  what  arc  in  so  many  respects 
excellent  sermons  "Through  Man  fnward  God."  For  unless  Jesus  he 
fully  Divine  wc  can  not  come  to  God  through  Him  either  in  life  or  in 
death. 
Frmtiion.  LEWIS  SEVMCKim  MUOCE. 


The  pRAmce  of  Phayek.       By  G.  Campbeu,  Morgan,   D.D. 
York:  Fleming  H,  Rcvell  Company.    1906.    Pp.  128. 


New 


In  this  little  volume  Dr.  Morga.n  gives  an  impressive  exposition  of 
iSic  scriptural  basis  for  the  praclice  of  prayer,  We  do  not  recall  ever 
having  read  so  forceful  a  presentation  of  this  alt-important  subject  in 
popular  form.  The  logic  of  the  book  is  irresistahle.  There  h  no  escap- 
ing its  conclusion  that  apart  from  the  revelation  of  God  which  the  world 
has  received  through  Jesus  Christ  prayer  in  the  sgripliiral  sense  is 
impossible.  This  Dr.  Morgan  strikingly  proves  in  the  chapter  eti- 
lirled  "The  Platform  of  Prayer,"  a  chapter  which  we  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  would  pray  pertinently  and  pre- 
vailingly. No  less  instructive  is  the  following  chapter  on  "The  Pre- 
paration for  Prayer."  This  is  not  specia-l  or  occasional.  The  revela- 
tion of  God  made  by  Jesus  Christ  makes  certain  demands  upnn  the 
individual.  And  he  is  prepared  to  pray  properly  only  to  the  degree  in 
which  he  yields  bis  life  to  these  demands.  The  problem  of  the  plane 
upon  which  prayer  is  operative.  Dr.  Morgan  solves  by  an  tlluminaling 
exposition  of  "The  Lord's  Prayer"  which  he  interprets  as  including  in 
its  petitions  a£l  those  purposes  of  God  and  all  those  needs  of  roan  which 
may  properly  find  a  place  in  our  prayers.  The  book  closes  wilh  a  chap- 
ter on  "The  Practice  of  Prayer"  in  which  Dr.  Morgati  shows  sound 
common  sense  in  dealing  only  with  essentials  and  in  leaving  details  to 
the  discretion  of  Lhe  individual. 

We  welcome  this  book  with  thankfulness  and  wish  for  it  the 
widest  circulation.  To  many  its  contents  will  be  entirely  new  reading 
and  CO  all  an  inspiration. 

Prineelon.  Lewis  Sevuour  Munci. 
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Pathways  to  the  Bf^t.    By  Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.D,     New  York; 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     1907.     n  mo.    Pp.  344.    $1.20  net 

These  sermons  are  Well  named.  They  are  "Palhways  lo  the  Best" 
in  practical  Ctirisiianity.  Eight  sermons  on  "The  Thing?  of  Fatih"; 
twelve  on  "'The  Guidance  of  Life";  and  six  oti  "The  Universal  Prayer," 
by  which  the  author  means  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  form  the  contents  of 
the  volume.  They  are  all  short  sermons,  and  are  made  up  of  short 
sentences  and  take  the  ahorSest  route  lo  the  reason.  No  hearer  could 
have  failed  to  understand  the  preacher's  purpose  as  he  listened  to  them. 
And  no  hearer  ought  to  have  r-elumed  to  the  duties  of  life  without  an 
inspiration  to  and  an  impulse  toward  higher  and  more  holy  living. 
They  are  the  utterances  of  a  man  whose  heart  yearns  as  did  his 
Master's  for  the  salvation  and  ^anctification  of  aouls  and  who  knows 
how,  iti  the  fewest  words  and  the  most  forceful  of  ways  to  stimulate 
faith  and  strangle  doubt.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  read  such  simple,  sane 
and  scriptural  sermons.  No  wonder  this  preacher  is  prominent  as 
a  soul  winner.  May  these  pages  carry  his  message  to  an  ever  increas- 
ing audience. 

Princeton.  Lewis  Seyuour  Wudge. 


Drew  Sesmokts  ok  tbe  Golden  Texts  fob  igc6.  Edited  by  Ezsa 
S-CUHR  Tipple,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology.  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  8vo..  pp.  31X 
Qoth.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

The&e  brief  sermons,  prepared  by  some  of  the  professors  and  grad- 
uates of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  form  a  valuable  help  to  the  study 
of  the  Sabliath  School  Lessons  for  the  current  year. 

The  "Golden  Texts"  are  usually  selected  with  the  view  of  sunJinarizing 
the  essential  truth  of  each  lesson;  an  exposilion  of  such  a  text  15 
therefore  an  explanation  of  the  chief  message  of  the  passage  assigned 
for  study.  These  sermons  are  all  clear  and  concise  in  statement:  and 
those  are  to  be  specially  commended  which  have  interpreted  the  text 
aasigned  with  most  definite  reference  to  the  lesson  for  the  day.  Th* 
volume  is  of  the  greater  value  in  that  it  ia  not  a  mere  miscellaneous 
collection  of  sermons  on  scattered  tests,  but  is  characterised  by  a 
certain  homogeneity,  clue  to  the  fact  that  the  International  Lessons,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  were  taken  from  successive  portions  of  the 
Go;i>el  of  John,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  froA  the  bistoiy 
of  Saul.  David  and  Solomon. 

Prmeeton.  Charles  R.  Eudmajii. 


The  FAsciNATtfrK  op  tbe  Book.  By  Edcar  Whitak™  Woke.  D.D. 
New  York:  Flcmins  H.  Rcvcit  Company.  Ooth,  i2mo..  pp.  253. 
Price,  $1.35. 

The  personal  experience  of  the  author  as  a  pastor  and  also  as  a 
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Bible  teaclisr,  enables  him  to  speak  with  a  certain  authority  when  he 
insists  not  only  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  surpassing  interest,  but  llial 
it  is  possible  to  make  that  interest  apparent  to  the  average  congregatioa 
or  individual  student. 

After  stating  the  wide-spread  need  of  such  a  dem-onstration,  the 
writer  points  out  the  deep  human  interest  of  the  BibEc,  due  to  its 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  the  charm  of  its  hterary  perfection,  its 
continual  application  to  life,  its  four-fold  portrait  of  Jcsus,  its.  adaptii- 
tton  to  the  needs  of  childhood.  These  and  its  similar  features  are 
adduced  10  prove  the  contention  that  the  Bible  is  a  fascinating  book. 
The  discussion  will  be  o£  interest  to  all  readers,  but  it  makes  a  special 
appeal,  almost  a  challenge,  to  the  ordained  ministers  of  the  Word, 
ahowing  the  possibilities  of  widest  usefulntss  and  power  which  await 
those  who.  by  careful  study  and  by  skilful  exposition,  seek  to  make 
known  from  the  pulpit  the  spiritual  power,  and  "the  fascination  of  the 
Book." 

Frinceton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

That  Bixsszd  Hop-e,  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  By  David 
Heagle.  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,    Qoth,  Svo.,  pp.  176.    Price,  75c. 

The  spirit  of  the  writer  is  quite  as  irenic  3S  his  purpose  in  this 
endeavor  to  mediate  between  the  Post-mi! lenial  and  the  Pre-millcnial 
views.  The  solution  suggested  is  that  of  "eliminating  the  millenium" 
as  a  factor  in  the  discussion,  and  regarding  it  as  "an  insolvable  mys- 
tery". The  mistake  of  the  author  seems  to  be  in  supposing  that,  except- 
ing in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation,  there  is  no  mention  iti  Scrip- 
ture of  an  age  of  peace  and  glory,  when  the  "kingdom  of  the  world  will 
be  ihe  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ".  That  the  latter  is  taught 
by  abundant  scripture  is  the  contention  of  most  teachers  in  both  schools 
of  ihoughi.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  doubted  whether  either  school  will 
re.idi!y  accept  the  solution  suggested,  or  the  contention  of  the  author 
that  the  pope,  or  the  papal  sys.iem,  is  the  anti-Christ,  or  his  "conclusion 
that  both  the  church,  and  the  apostles  with  the  evangelists  were  mis- 
taken" (p.  141).  The  main  position,  and  pract'cal  import  of  the 
discussion,  however,  is  that  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  literal, 
personal,  visible,  glonOLis,  immaiient. 

Princeton.  Chables  R.  Ekdkam. 


Gloria  Christi.  An  Oih^-ine  StUHV  Of  MiSstO?*5  aKd  Social  Pro- 
gress. By  Akna  R.  B.  LiwDSAY.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1907,    Cloth,    Pp.  302.    Price  50  cents  net 

This  seventh  volume  brings  to  a  dose  the  series  of  studies  issued  by 
the  Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions,  during  the 
seven  years  following  the  great  Ecumenical  Conference  of  1900.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  series  should  conclude  with  this  study,  which 
first  of  aU  reviews  the  historr  of  Modern  Evangelistic  Missions,  and 
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iIiFn  presents  the  results  accomplished  by  other  forms  of  misiinnary 
enterprise,  dcpendaTit  iip'?ti  >ir  related  to  ihc  dislinctly  cvanKclisiic  ct- 
foris.  Ainoni;  the  interesting  chapters  are  included  i!ie  'Jisciissions  of 
Edticaifiifl al  Missions.  Philanthropic  Mission?,  and  lastly,  certain  oihcr 
forms  nf  aodat  progress  which  Cliristian  Missions  have  produced. 
These  brief  studies  could  hardly  fail  to  awaken  faith  and  interest  in 
missionary  work  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  skeptical.  The  author 
acknowledges  special  indebtedness  to  the  invaluable  books  of  Doctor 
James  S.  Dennis;  "CIiHstian  Missiotis  and  Social  Progrcii."  and  "A 
Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Missions":  and  this  smaller  volume  will 
stimiilaie  many  to  eiijcy  these  larger  works,  which  form  the  special 
reading  library  arranged  to  acconipanj  "Gloria  Christi." 
^ri»ir*(o».  Chables  R.  Ebdman. 

Chrisil's  Redemptor.  An  Outlike  Study  of  the  Island  WflRio  or 
THE  Pacific.  By  Heleti  BarreK  Montgomery.  New  York:  The 
MncMillan  Company.     Pp.  383.     Qolli,     50  cents  net. 

The  Church  at  large  owes  a  debt  to  "The  Committee  on  ihe  United 
Study  of  Missions"  for  the  series  of  helpful  hand-books  of  which  tbt« 
volume  is  the  sixth  in  number.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
the^e  publications  have  been  furnished  to  missionary  societies,  and 
classes  fcr  mission  study.  It  h  enough  to  any  thai  this  book  wctl 
■merits  its  place  m  the  series.  It  opens  to  many  an  entirely  new  world. 
Names  like  John  Calvert,  John  G.  Paton,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
arc  familiar  to  most  readers,  as  arc  the  main  facts  concerning  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands:  hut  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  marvelous  transformation  of  their  inhabitants 
by  missionary  effort,  will  be,  to  most  readers,  a,  novct  story,  full  of 
romantic  interest,  and  suggesting  the  divine  pn^wcr  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

Prmcelon.  Chaeles  R.  Erduan. 

The  Ckeed  of  Creeds.  By  the  Rkv.  F.  B.  Meveh,  TtA.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company.    16  mo.    Qoth.    Pp.  220.    $1.00  net. 

Wc  are  here  giver  a  dcvoti&aal  commentary  on  The  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  successive  words  and  phrases  are  dwelt  upon  and  Lllumina.tc«L 
in  a  scri-es  of  brief  chapters,  forming  fifty-two  in  all.  and  affording  a 
message  for  each  week  of  the  year.  The  fundamental  Inilhs  of  Chris- 
tianity arc  Set  forth  iti  language  peculiarly  clear  and  striking:  and  tbe 
reader  is  impressed  anew  with  the  breadth,  and  beauty  and  power  oE 
this  ancient  symbol  of  Christian  faith. 

Princelon.  Cbamxs  R.  Ebduaw, 
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HERMAN  BAVINCK. 

The  Free  Churches  of  Holland  possess  at  the  present 
moment  in  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  and  Dr.  Herman  Bavinck 
theologians  of  genius  and  of  erudition  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Reformed  theology.  In  the  autumn  of 
189S  Dr.  Kuyper  delivered  at  Princeton  Seminary  the 
L.  P.  Stone  Lectures,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  made  his 
voice  heard  by  an  English-speaking  audience.  During  the 
present  month  Dr.  Bavinck  is  to  deliver  these  Lectures.  The 
circumstance  seems  worthy  of  notice;  and  the  occasion 
seems  to  call  for  some  introduction  of  Professor  Bavinck 
to  his  American  audience.  The  following  account  of  the 
position  he  occupies  and  the  work  he  has  done  in  the 
churches  and  for  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
derived  from  an  authentic  source. — EDITORS. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  underwent  a 
great  change  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cemury. 
Rationalism  had  already  penetrated  into  the  church  and 
caused  a  tremendous  unheaval :  but  it  now  made  itself  mas- 
ter of  almost  the  whole  of  the  church  in  the  fonn  of  a 
moderate  supranaturalism.  Everywhere  the  old  truths  of 
atonement  and  regeneration  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  new 
dogmas  of  the  example  of  Jesus  and  of  moral  improvement. 
The  hope  was  cherished  that  an  end  could  Ije  put  to  the  old 
faith  by  means  of  official  preaching,  elementary  education 
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and  university  instruction.  Moderation  should  reign,  all 
extremes  should  be  avoided  and  the  people  should  lead  a 
peaceful  and  happy  life  in  mutual  tolerance.  The  confes- 
sion of  the  church  was  put  into  the  background,  and  the 
presbyt-erial  form  of  government  shared  the  same  fate. 
French  dominion,  which  was  greeted  as  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom by  the  deluded  people,  had  produced  a  hopeless  con- 
fusion in  state  and  church,  The  old  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  with  its  presbyteries  (classes)  and  pro- 
vincial synods  no  doubt  still  existed,  but  it  was  no  longer 
used;  the  state  enacted  various  capricious  laws  affecting 
the  church  and  finally  subjected  the  church  entirely  to  itself 
by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  loth  of  October,  1810.  From 
the  end  of  November,  iSio,  tlie  stipends  of  the  pastors 
ceased  to  be  paid,  so  that  their  need  became  continually 
greater  and  confusion  increased.  But  a  charge  came  in 
November,  rSij.  The  Prince  of  Orange  returned  to  the 
country  and  began  to  reign,  not  as  "Stadhouder",  but  as 
King.  He  soon  tried  to  re-establish  order  in  the  church. 
Although  animated  by  good  intentions,  nevertheless  he 
strove  to  introduce  into  the  church  of  the  Netherlands  the 
episcopal  and  territorial  ideas  which  he  had  learned  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  compelled  it  to  accept  a  new,  svnodieal, 
caesaro-papistic  government,  which  was  at  variance  with 
the  old  presbyterial  organization. 

These  two  important  changes,  in  confession  and  church- 
government,  were  the  cause  of  a  conflict  which,  beginning- 
slowly,  steadily  increased  in  force,  and  has  gone  on  till  the 
present  day.  For  although  the  new  tendency  seemed  (o 
have  conquered  the  whole  field,  the  old  Reformed  faith 
still  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Here  and  there 
pastors  still  preached  the  old  truths  and  attracted  many 
hearers.  From  Switzerland  the  so-called  "Revival"  pene- 
trated into  the  Netherlands  and  awoke,  especially  in  cer- 
tain aristocratic  circles,  new  spiritual  life,  which  was  fed 
and  strengthened  by  the  immutable  truths  of  the  Refor- 
mation.   The  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  and  church- 
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government  eventually  led  to  the  "Separation"  of  1834, 
from  which  sprang  the  later  so-called  "Christian  Reformed 
Church".  At  first  this  "Separation"  had  to  pass  through 
difficult  times.  It  was  opposed  with  violence  hy  the  gov- 
ernment, looked  upon  by  the  estabhshed  "Hervormde 
Kerk"  with  jealous  eyes,  scorned  by  the  people,  disapproved 
of  by  those  who,  while  agreeing  with  it  in  confession,  yet 
considered  it  an  untimely  and  arbitrary  movement,  torn  to 
pieces  by  internal  strife.  But  slowly  conditions  improved. 
A  period  of  growth  and  prosperity  ensued,  especially  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Theological  School  at  Kampen  in 
1854.  The  movement  was  strengthened  in  i86q  by  union 
with  another  small  church,  which  owed  its  existence  also  to 
separation  from  the  "Hervormde  Kerk".  It  was  ex- 
tended still  further  in  1S92  by  union  with  a  group  of  local 
congregations,  which  in  1886  and  the  following  years  had 
refused  obedience  to  the  synodical  regime  of  the  "Her- 
vormde Kerk"  under  the  leadership  of  Kuyper,  Rutgers 
and  Lohnian,  The  tinited  churches  then  took  the  name  of 
"De  Gerefomieerde  Kerken  in  Nederland". 

This  spiritual  revival  in  the  Netherlands  exercised  a  great 
influence  also  in  the  provinces  of  East-Friestand  and  Bent- 
heim.  which  from  of  old  had  been  allied  in  many  ways  with 
the  Dutch  people.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  enthusiastic 
preacher,  who  had  to  suffer  much  scorn  and  persecution  for 
his  faith,  a  young  man.  by  name  Jan  Bavinck,  was  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  later 
was  led  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  After  having 
worked  a  short  time  as  a  preacher  in  his  own  country,  he 
entered  the  ministry  in  the  congregation  of  Hoogeveen  in 
the  Netherlands.  There  a  son  was  born  to  him  on  the  13th 
of  December.  1854.  eight  days  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Theological  School  at  Kampen.  who  received  the  name 
of  Herman  Bavinck.  Birth  and  education  in  a  pious,  Re- 
formed family  were  of  great  significance  in  the  life  of  this 
son.  In  it  he  received  a  deep  and  ineffaceable  impression 
of  the  truth  of  the  Refonned  confession,  and  there  were 
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imprinted  on  his  mind  those  fundamental  convictions  which 
formed  the  starting  point  of  his  thought  and  activity,  and 
which  still  remain  witli  him  in  his  later  years,  his  life  thus 
confinning  the  truth  of  Fichte^s  word,  that  the  philosophy 
which  a  man  upholds  depends  on  what  he  is.  Life  precedes 
science  and  the  conviction  of  the  heart  the  direction  of  the 
thoughts- 

But  aJthoug"h  young  Bavinck  adhered,  by  virtue  of  home 
training-,  with  heart  and  soul  to  the  Reformed  confession, 
nevertheless,  as  he  entered  upon  niaturer  years,  he  did  not 
feel^iuiteateasein  the  small  circle  of  the  "Separation".  The 
church  in  which  he  was  born  and  brought  up  was  too  far 
from  the  world,  and  the  truth  in  which  he  was  educated 
was  too  much  separated  from  the  scientific  thought  of 
the  time.  There  was  no  connection  and  no  cooperation 
between  them,  but  only  separation  and  antagonism.  This 
condition  was  not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances.  In 
the  eyes  of  pious  men,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but 
scorn  and  persecution  from  the  government  and  society. 
from  the  established  Church  and  the  official  science,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  coiuitry  was  given  over  to  unbelief 
and  lost  to  Christian  truth.  There  were  even  some  who 
thoug!it  the  time  had  come  to  expatriate  themselves  and  to 
seek  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  This  desire  was  certainly 
not  unnatural  and  is  easily  explained,  but  its  point  of  view 
was  very  one-sided.  Even  in  his  youth  Herman  Bavinck 
understood  that  such  a  total  separation  between  the  church 
and  the  world  could  not  be  riglit,  because  on  the  one  side 
it  violated  the  truth  of  the  church  and  religion,  which  is 
catholic  by  nature,  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  itself  at 
fault  in  not  appreciating  the  good  elements  which  are  con- 
tained imder  God's  guidance  in  the  ciilture  of  to-day.  So 
he  persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  receive  his  scien- 
tific education  first  at  the  gymnasium  at  Zwolle  and  later 
at  the  University  of  Leiden.  The  Theological  School  at 
Kampen,  although  it  had  many  advantages  for  the  training 
of  ministers,  was  not  well  enough  equipped  scientifically  to 
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give  him  what  his  heart  and  mind  desired.  So,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  he  went  in  1874  to  Leiden,  at  that 
time  the  center  of  the  "Modern  Theology". 

Schulten  and  Kiienen  were  then  the  most  able  and  most 
renowned  professors  in  the  faculty  of  tjieolngy  there. 
Scliohen  had  this  peculiarity;  in  contradistinction  from  the 
supranaturalistic  schoof,  which  hail  an  unhistorical  bent, 
he  went  back  to  the  old  Refomied  th^olqgj*  and  sought  in 
it  a  foundation  for  his  own  system.  Old  dogmatic  works, 
esteemed  totally  worthless  and  sold  as  waste-paper,  were 
drawn  Ijy  him  from  obscurity,  zealously  studied  and  eagerly 
used  for  his  chief  work  on  De  Leer  T'on  dc  Herz'ormde 
Kerk.  He  did  in  the  Netherlands  what  a  short  time  before 
Alexander  Schweizer  had  done  in  Gennany.  But  still  he 
was  far  from  accepting  the  old  Refomied  theology.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  maintained  and  zealously 
defended  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  the 
trinity,  the  incarnation  and  the  resurrection.  But  in  pro- 
portion  as  his  philosophy  came  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  striving  to  put  the 
new  wine  of  his  monistic  system  into  the  old  bottles  of 
Reformed  terminology. 

For  a  long  time  the  Netherlands  stood  astonished  at  this 
flag  of  truce.  Faith  and  science  seemed  to  be  reconciled. 
The  old  Reformed  theologians,  in  at  least  their  principles 
and  purest  thoughts,  were  made  the  preachers  of  the  new 
wisdom;  and  Scholten  came  forward  as  the  19th  century 
successor  and  interpreter  of  Paid,  .Augustine  and  Calvin. 
"Modern  Theology",  of  which  Scholten  was  the  spiritual 
father,  soon  took  the  place  of  honour:  it  felt  itself  strong 
and  set  itself  against  nil  other  theological  and  philosophical 
schools  in  an  aggressive  and  |)oIeniic  manner.  Genuinely 
Reformed  and  genuinely  scientific  seemed  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

When  Herman  Bavinck  entered  the  University  of  Leiden 
in  1874  and  came  under  the  teaching  of  Scholten.  the 
high-tide  of  "Modem  Theology''  had  already  passed.     Not 
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only  had  its  negative  and  destructive  tendency  become  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  struggle  with  other  schools,  but 
there  had  appeare<I  from  within  its  own  circle  various  men 
who  regarded  this  reconciliation  of  the  old  Refonned  con- 
fession and  Hegel's  pantheism  as  an  illusion  and  who  were 
no  long^er  able  to  accept  the  monistic  determinism  which 
Scholten  preached.  They  thus  felt  themselves  obliged,  for 
conscience  sake,  to  abandon  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
"Modern  Theology"  had  thus  already  passed  from  the  a^- 
gressive  and  polemical  period  to  the  apologetic;  it  could  no 
longer  attack :  it  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  position 
and  to  defend  itself.  Scholten  did  this  during  these  years 
with  zeal  and  force;  he  remained  true  to  the  end  to  the  ban- 
ner he  had  himself  unfolded,  but  the  younger  men  left  him 
and  went  their  own  way.  Those  who  came  from  Reformed 
families  conceived  that  the  wine  which  Scholten  poured  out 
was  not  what  it  purported  to  be ;  the  terms  sounded  Re- 
formed, to  be  sure,  but  the  system  itself  was  little  more 
than  a  Dutch  edition  of  Hegel's  monism. 

The  strongest  influence  at  Leiden  was  now  exerted  no 
longer  by  Scholten,  but  by  his  younger  colleague,  Abra- 
ham Kuenen,  a  profound  and  accurate  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Scholten  had  built  up  his  system  without  in- 
quiring into  the  solidity  of  its  foundations.  Neither  the 
critics  of  reason  nor  the  critics  of  Scripture  had  the  s\Tn- 
patby  of  his  heart.  He  never  understood  or  valued  Kant, 
and  though  in  his  later  period  he  was  obliged  to  form  a 
judgment  about  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  he  was  too  dogmatically  inclined  to  make 
impartial  inquiry  into  these  matters  or  to  wield  here  a  per- 
manent influence.  Kuenen.  on  the  contrary',  was  a  strong, 
accurate  and  earnest  critic.  He  asserted  nothing  without 
previously  considering  it  from  all  sides,  and  thus  he  inspired 
confidence  among  his  disciples.  He  was  not  a  philosopher. 
He  laid  more  stress  on  the  ethfcal  than  on  the  rebgious 
life.  As  to  morals,  he  took  his  standpoint  with  Kant  in  the 
ethical  nature  of  man.     Conscience  was  to  him  an  original 
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datum,  which  could  not  be  explained  by  evolution ;  and 
this  he  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  an  ethical  view  of  the 
world.  But  those  who  attended  his  ethical  lectures  could 
not  understand  how  Kuenen,  according  to  his  principles, 
maintained  this  position.  He  did  not  show  how  the  origi- 
nality of  ethical  consciousness,  the  greatest  wonder  in  itself, 
could  find  a  place  in  his  anti-supranaturalistic  view  of  the 
world ;  and  he  did  not  explain  how  the  independence  of 
ethical  lif€  could  be  harmonized  with  the  deterministic 
monism  which  he  had  embraced,  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
from  personal  conviction,  as  under  the  influence  of  his 
colleagTiei  Scliolten. 

This  defect  in  Kuenen's  ethical  teaching  had  its  parallel 
in  his  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  accurate  analy- 
sis, hts  endeavour  after  impartiality,  his  prudence  in  con- 
clusions, commanded  admiration,  but,  after  all  his  critical 
investigations,  the  mystery  of  the  religion  of  Israel  re- 
mained unexplained.  For  although  this  rehgion  is  certainly 
not  sufficiently  described  by  the  name  "ethical  monothetsm", 
yet  its  ethical  monotheism  is  a  fact  which  needs  explana- 
tion. By  taking  his  position  in  the  prophetism  of  the  8th 
century  B.  C,  Kuenen  enveloped  himself  in  an  unresolvable 
antinomy.  For,  if  this  ethical  monotheism  is  a  product 
of  the  prophets  of  the  8th  century,  it  not  only  becomes 
necessary  to  assign  a  later  date  to  all  the  sources  in  which 
it  is  mentioned,  but  the  ethical  monotheism  itself  also  ap- 
pears quite  suddenly  without  historical  preparation.  If, 
however,  the  evolutionary  principle  does  not  admit  of  a 
sudden  and  unprepared  appearance  of  ethical  tnonotheism, 
then  this  ethical  monotheism  cannot  be  used  as  a.  canon  or 
norm  in  the  criticism  of  the  sources.  Some  of  Kuenen's 
students  perceived  this  more  or  less  clearly  when  they  were 
attending  his  lectures,  but  the  development  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  has  since  brought  it  to  light  even  more  con- 
vincingly. Criticism  is  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  yet  even  if  the 
dates  which  Kuenen  assigned  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment could  be  justified,  the  chief  questions  still  remain  uti- 
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answered,  viz.,  from  what  source  did  Israel's  religion  come, 
what  development  did  it  underg^o,  and  how  did  it  reach  its 
fulfilment  in  Cliristianity.  More  and  more  the  conviction 
has  forced  itself  on  careful  investigators,  that  just  as  the 
person  of  Christ  cannot  be  eliminated  from  tlie  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  the  figure  of 
Moses  with  the  lawgiving  and  the  covenant  is  the  necessary 
basis  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

Herman  Bavinck  accordingly  left  the  University  of 
Leiden  with  the  idea  that  "Modern  TheoLog>'"  raises  car- 
nest  problems,  which  in  itself  it  is  least  of  all  capable  of 
solving.  For  some  time  he  pondered  the  question  xvliether 
the  so-called  "ethical"  theology  could  not  provide  for  these 
needs.  It  had  an  excellent  representative  in  Daniel  Chante- 
pie  de  la  Saussaye,  who  after  a  richly  blessed  pastoral  life 
became  a  professor  at  Groniiigen  in  1872,  but  died  two 
years  afterward,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  This  ''ethical" 
theology  set  itself  in  opposition  to  Scholten's  principles,  but 
it  did  not  manifest  much  sympathy  for  the  Reformed  con- 
fession. It  was  neither  historical  nor  national,  but  was  fed 
chiefly  by  ideas  which  the  theology  of  Schleiermaclicr  and 
Vinet  had  developed  in  foreign  lands.  Although  it  had  a. 
deep  conviction  that  its  vocation  was  to  reconcile  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  modern  thought,  it  lacked  a  decisive  prin- 
ciple and  a  consistent  method  of  procedure.  In  a  special 
study  on  De  Theologie  von  Prof.  Dr.  Daniel  Ckantcpic  dc 
ia  Saussaye,  Leiden,  1884.  2"  druk,  1903,  Bavinck  has  given 
a  circumstantial  account  of  it. 

Other  factors  and  circumstances  strengthened  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Refonned  confession  had  exercised  upon 
him  in  his  youth.  The  teaching  of  Schohen,  although  it 
did  not  satisfy  him  in  its  theological  content,  yet  it  awoke 
his  historical  sense  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  treasures  of 
truth  which  were  hidden  in  the  old  Reformed  theology. 
The  subject  that  he  treated  in  his  dissertation,  De  Ethick 
van  H.  Zwiiigli.  1880.  offered  hira  the  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating into  the  origin  of  the  Reformation  and  of  making 
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a  study  of  its  motives  and  inspirations.  The  short  but 
blessed  period  which  he  spent  in  the  ministry  ai  Franeker, 
and  the  acquaintance  he  made  there  with  the  rehgious  life, 
as  Reformed  truth  translated  into  practice,  were  foremost 
among  the  influences  which  led  hira  back  with  stronger 
convictions  than  before  in  the  direction  which  his  home- 
training  had  already  given  to  his  spiritual  life.  All  these 
influences  made  clear  to  him  that  Christianity  is  a  history, 
a  unity  of  idea  and  fact,  an  inmost  connection  of  word  and 
deed;  that  the  separation  which  Hegel  and  Scholten  tried 
to  bring  about  between  these  two  elements  would  have  as 
a  consequence  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  accordingly  this  religion  is  realized  in 
history  both  by  word  and  deed,  hy  illumination  and  regen- 
eration. There  may  be  no  infallible  guidance  in  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  her  confession,  but  the  promise  is  not 
thereby  annulled  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  out  upon  the 
church,  leads  believers  into  all  truth  and,  on  account  of 
tlie  catholicity  of  the  truth,  gives  to  every  |>eople  and  to 
every  century  a  special  vocation  and  a  special  task.  Among 
the  various  types  of  confession  in  which  Christianity  has 
unfolded  itself,  the  Reformed  church  and  theology  takes 
a  Special  place,  and  that  a  place  of  honour.  For  in  this 
confession  the  Christian  religion  is  most  pureJy  represented 
as  religion,  and  therefore  also  as  most  catholic :  for  while 
it  teaches  that  there  is  nothing  in  man  that  gives  him  a 
claim  on  the  fellowship  of  God,  it  tea,ches  also  that  there  is 
nothing  that  could  anywhere  or  ever  preclude  him  from  it. 
Religion  and  grace  are  one.  Christian  theology,  which  in 
the  last  century  made  itself  continually  dependent  on  phil- 
osophy and  science,  needs  nothing  more  to-day  than  to 
regain  its  independence,  to  return  to  its  own  principle  and  to 
go  to  work  in  its  own  way. 

This  was  the  fundamental  idea  which  Herman  Bavinck 
developed  in  an  address  on  Df  IVctcnsciiap  tier  Heitige 
Godgdecrdhcid,  delivered  on  the  loih  of  January,  1883, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as   Professor  in  th« 
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Tbeologtcal  School  at  KaropcD-  In  opposition  to  the  niod- 
em  demand  th^t  theology-  must  be  more  and  more  secolar- 
ized.  he  advocated  the  diit>-  of  maintaimng  its  holy  and 
independent  character  and  of  allowing  no  science  nor  phil- 
osophy to  put  a  yoke  of  bondage  upon  it.  Christian  the- 
ol(^y  his  its  own  principle,  object  and  aim:  h  has  its 
principle  in  the  pecndiar  revelation  that  comes  to  it  through  i 
the  Holy  Scriptures:  it  has  its  object  in  the  knowle 
which  emanates  from  God  in  the  person  of  Christ;  and 
it  has  Its  aim  in  the  building  up  of  the  church  and  in  the 
glorification  of  God's  name.  If  theolc^-  does  not  distin- 
giiish  itself  by  means  of  these  special  characteristics  from 
all  other  sciences,  it  has  no  right  to  exist;  but  if  it  has 
these  special  characteristics,  then  it  has  its  own  life.  itJ 
takes  an  independent  place  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  < 
and  it  has  a  datm  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  church.  Both  science  and  the  church  have  need  of 
theolog^',  in  the  same  way  as  it  in  its  turn  profits  by  both 
and  makes  use  of  both.  In  proportion  as  theol(^y  has 
regained  its  independence,  it  seeks  according  to  its  nature 
alliance  with  all  that  is  around  it,  with  all  sciences  and  with 
the  entirety  of  culture.  Christianity  is  the  only  true,  and. 
therefore,  also  the  highest  and  the  complete  religion,  assini' 
ilating  all  that  is  true,  good  and  beautiful  in  the  world,  and 
opposing  only  all  that  is  sinful  and  impure.  Thus  Professor 
Bavinck  expressed  himself  in  the  rectoral  addresses  on  De 
Kalholiciteit  van  Christendom  en  Kerk,  i8S8,  and  on  De 
Algemeene  Genade,  1894,  If  the  independence  of  religion 
and  theology  is  upheld,  one  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on 
its  duty  to  think  on  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  honest 
and  just  and  pure  and  lovely.  For  the  world  as  an  organic 
whole  is  the  object  of  God's  love.  Christ  came  not  into  the 
world  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  it.  The  Gospel  is  a 
glad  tidings  for  all  creatures.  The  Roman  Church  misin- 
terpreted this  catholicity  by  its  duatistic  supranaturalism; 
Luther  and  Zwingli  partly  re-established  it;  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally contained  and  unfolded  in  the  Reformed  theology. 
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which  received  its  stamp  from  Calvin.  In  ttiis  theoIog>', 
religion  is  purely  conceived  and  the  whole  life  of  man  in 
society,  or  state,  or  church,  is  represented  as  a  service  of 
God,  a  standing  and  walking  always  in  the  light  of  His 
presence. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  writer  with  such  sympathies 
would  look  around  and  endeavor,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  strength,  to  work  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  day.  The  founding  of  the  Free  University  at  Amster- 
dam in  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  encyclo- 
pedic alliance  between  theology  and  the  other  sciences.  Pro- 
fessor Bavinck  hailed  with  much  joy :  and  the  second  exodus 
out  of  the  "Hervonnde  Kerk"  in  1886  and  the  following 
years  received  his  warm  and  cordial  sympathy,  being,  as 
he  was.  a  son  of  the  "Separation"  of  1834.  In  the  union 
of  both  groups  of  congregations,  which  took  place  in  189.2, 
he  took  an  active  part ;  and  labored  with  others  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  Theological  School  at  Kampen  and  the 
Free  University  at  Anisterrlam.  When  these  endeavours 
again  proved  unsuccessful  at  the  synod  of  Arnhem  in  1903, 
he  left  the  TheoEgical  School  at  Kampen  with  his  colleague 
Biesterveld  and  accepted  the  nomination  to  a  professorship 
in  the  Free  Universitv-  He  worked  also  in  behalf  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  education  of  Christian  teachers 
through  the  publication  of  his  Beginsclcn  der  Psychologic, 
1897,  and  his  Pacdagoghchc  Bcglnsdcii,  1904.  In  his 
Christclijke  Wetc7ischap,  1904.  and  his  Christdijkc  Wcrcld- 
beschoviving.  he  maintained  that  science  and  philosophy, 
denying  revelation  and  religion,  could  not  fulfil  their  own 
vocation.  At  the  150th  anniversary  of  Bilderdijk's  birth 
he  described  the  philosophical  view  of  the  world  which  this 
thinker  and  poet  had  set  forth.  Convinced  of  the  power  of 
the  Word  and  of  the  high  and  ho3y  vocation  which  preach- 
ers in  these  days  have  to  fulfill,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  De 
IVelsfirchendhcid.  1901.  For  the  practice  of  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  life  he  gave,  under  the  title  Dc  Offetandc  des 
Lofs,  igoi.  5'  druk  1907.  a  series  of  meditations  intended 
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for  those  wlio  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  Sacrament.' 
Vn  Dc  ZekcrhHd  des  Geloofs,  [goi.i'druk  1903,  he  sought 
to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  may  be  assured  of 
his  h'fe  in  the  feilowsliip  of  God;  and  in  his  Hedcndaagsche 
Moraal,  1902,  he  drew  up  a.  sketch  of  the  tendencies  which 
are  prevalent  at  tlic  present  day  in  moral  science.* 

The  chief  subject  which  Professor  Bavinck  has  tsugrhi 
at  the  Theological  School  at  Kainpen  and  later  at  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam  has  been  Dogmatics.  His  prin- 
cipal published  work  is  therefore  naturally  devoted  to  this 
science,  and  appeared  under  the  title,  Gircformeerdc  Do^- 
tttafiek  from  1895  to  1900  in  four  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  and  the  second  hai'e  since  appeared  in  a  revised  and 
augmented  edition.  This  work  embraces  the  following 
characteristics: 

(i)  After  an  introduction,  which  treats  of  the  name, 
idea,  place,  method,  division  and  history  of  dogmatics,  an 
exposition  is  given  of  the  principles  on  which  this  dogtnatic 
theology  is  built  up  in  distinction  from  other  works.  In 
doing  this  the  author  goes  back  to  the  principles  of  science 
in  general  and  then  advances  to  the  principles  of  religion , 
in  general  and  of  Christian  theology  in  particular.  The' 
principles  of  Christianity  are  described  as  two.  The  first, 
viz.,  the  special  revelation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  lias  an 
objective,  and  the  second,  viz..  tlie  illumination  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  has  a  subjective  character.  The  special  revelation  is 
the  completion  and  at  the  same  time  the  measure  of  all 
revelation  in  nature  and  history,  and  faith,  as  a  gift  of 

'  Also  iranslated  into  English  r  The  Sacrijice  of  Praise.  Mtditations 
before  and  afWr  receiving  access  la  the  table  of  the  Lard.  Tran  Mated 
by  the  Rev.  John  DoJfin,     1908. 

'.\tnong  other  writings  of  Prof,  Bavinck  may  be  mentioned: 
Schefping  of  Ontivikkeling.  1902.  Roeping  rn  WedeTfjebKiirlr.  1903. 
Godsdieiist  en  Grdficlecrdhcid,  tgo2.  Het  Wesca  des  Chrijleitdonu, 
1906.  Ei'oliitie.  icw.  Chrislelijke  Begiitseien  et  Mjiatsctutppetijkf 
VerhoudiMgen,  I908,  Aho  the  Kv9  articlts:  "Recent  Dogmatic 
Thought  in  the  Neiherlatids".  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re* 
view,  April,  iStw.  and  "The  Future  of  Calvinism",  ibid.,  January.  1894. 
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God's  Spirit,    is  the  highest   development    of   human   con- 
sciousiKSS. 

(2)  In  the  exposition  of  the  material  pan  of  dogmatic 
theolog:y.  the  author  first  snnis  i\\>  the  Scriptural  data  of 
each  dogma;  then  shows  in  broad  lines  the  direction  along 
which  the  development  of  the  dogma  has  taken  place; 
and  finally  gives  the  theoretical  explanation  and  defense 
Against  this  treatment  objections  may  no  doubt  be  made 
from  a  systematical  point  of  view,  for  dogmatics  is.  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  else  than  exposition  of  dogma.  But  the 
intention  of  the  author  is  in  no  sense  to  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  history  of  revelation,  the  history  of  dogma, 
and  apologetics,  what  is  properly  their  work.  He  has 
adopted  the  al>ove  mentioned  order  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, first,  because  he  obtained  in  this  way  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  readers  acquainted  in  some  degree 
with  the  problems  which  dogmatics  has  to  meet  in  our  days 
and  of  awakening  in  them  the  desire  for  research;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  he  could  in  this  way  show  from  the  facts 
themselves  that  dogma  is  not  an  arbitrary  opinion,  but  or- 
ganically  grows  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  receives  in  the 
Reformed  theology  its  purest  and  highest  unfolding.  Dog- 
matics bears  a  Christian-historical  and  therefore  a  catholic 
character. 

(3)  In  the  thetical  exposition  of  dogma  the  author 
strives  to  bring  it  into  connection  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  doctrines  which  other  religions,  scientific  inquiries  and 
philosophic  systems  have  brought  forward.  For  it  is  idle  to 
imagine  that  theology,  and  especially  dogmatics,  has  to  do 
with  matters  which  have  significance  only  for  the  schools 
or  for  a  small  circle  of  learned  men.  Dogmatics  always 
treats  of  questions  of  life  which  have  the  deepest  interest 
for  every  man,  so  that,  although  one  can  do  away  with  the 
answers  which  Christian  dogmatics  gives  to  these  questions, 
he  cannot  escape  from  the  questions  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  these  questions  remain  and  we  must  seek  an  an- 
swer to  them.     And  if  one  compares  the  answers  which  are 
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given  from  other  points  of  view  with  those  which  Chris- 
tianity gives,  the  divine  wisdom  will  appear  in  its  superiority 
to  human  folly.  Dogma  does  not  arise  from  reason.  Imt  it 
is  reasonable  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

(4)  Finally  although  the  anlhor  has  planned  this  dog^- 
matic  broadly,  he  always  takes  care  not  to  lose  himself  in 
subtle,  scholastic  speculations.  Dogmatics  everywhere  has 
to  do  with  matters  of  life,  and  the  author  is  convinced  that 
Reformed  theology  has  grasped  and  explained  the  thoughts 
of  revelation  in  the  purest  way.  But  he  tries  always  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  whole  of  the  Christian  church,  both 
in  its  past  and  in  its  present  development,  and  not  only  with 
the  confession,  but  also  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churdi. 
No  single  church  or  system  of  theology  has  the  right  to 
consider  itself  as  the  one  church  or  as  the  one  theologi,-. 
Dogma  strikes  its  roots  deeply  into  the  past,  but  it  also 
spreads  its  branches  widely  and  broadly  on  all  sides.  .Ajid 
it  is  the  more  necessary,  in  these  times,  to  lay  stress  on  the 
catholicity  of  dogma,  because  the  crisis  through  which 
religion  and  Christianity  are  passing  to-day  concerns  not 
one  church,  but  all  churches,  and  not  only  the  doctrine,  but 
also  the  life  of  religion  itself.^ 

By  the  scientific  labor  in  which  Professor  Bavinck  has 
been  engaged  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  has  taken 
an  honourable  place  in  the  church  and  the  theotogv  of  his 
country.  His  work  has  been  recognized  in  different  ways 
and  on  different  occasions.  Not  only  is  he  a  member  of 
various  scientific  societies,  e.  g.,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Amsterdam,  but  he  has  also  been  decorated  by 
Her  Majesty  tlie  Queen  with  the  order  of  the  Dutch  Lion. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  professorship,  his  pupils,  present  and  past, 
gave  him  an  ovation.  One  of  his  first  disciples,  now  for 
some  years  his  colleague.  Prof.  Biesterveld,  acted  as  their 

'Under  the  title:  Magnolia  Dei:  Ortdermfsing  in  de  Christttijkc 
rtUgit  ttaar  Gereformeerde  beli}deniSj  Prof.  Bavinck  is  now  writing  ai 
popular  dogmatic  hand-tockj  which  will  be  complete  in  twenty-sevai 
parts,  each  of  twenty- four  pages:  twelve  parts  have  already  appeared. 
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spokesman.  In  the  first  place,  he  thanked  his  former 
teacher  for  the  scientific  instruction  which  they  had  received 
in  his  courses;  next,  for  the  many  works  which  had  ap- 
peared from  his  hand,  and  concluded  with  the  following 
words:  "Finally,  we  thank  you  also  for  the  holy  inspiration 
which  has  come  from  you  to  us  and  which  has  set  on  fire 
the  hearts  of  your  disciples.  This  was  not  the  least  among 
the  virtues  that  characterized  your  instruction;  on  the  one 
side,  the  high  earnestness,  which  spoke  to  us  in  every  part 
of  dogmatics :  'take  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground' ;  on  the  other 
side,  So  much  tenderness  and  sincerity,  that  your  hearers 
and  readers  felt  themselves  nearer  to  God.  the  knowledge 
of  whom  you  taught.  You  were  all  this  for  us,  and  sought 
to  implant  in  us  scientific  method,  thorough-going  knowl- 
edge, and  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  truth  which  is  from 
God.  As  you  were  educating  us  also  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  of  God,  which  of  us  did  not  hang  on  your  lips 
when  you  unfolded  that  Word  to  us  in  the  church;  and 
whose  heart  of  those  standing  around  did  not  exclaim; 
'Oh,  may  a  portion  of  my  master's  spirit  fall  on  me!'  If 
there  are  among  your  old  disciples  those  who  are  engaged 
in  scientific  labour  or  those  who  preach  the  Word  with 
fervor,  in  fitting  language,  with  enthusiastic  conviction, — 
and  there  are  such — their  impulse  and  inspiration  for  work 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  your  teaching  and  to  your 
example." 
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If  the  search  for  truth,  as  Lessing  believed,  is  to  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  its  complete  possessirtn,  philosophers 
should  now  be  happy,  for  never  before  has  the  answer  to 
Pilate's  question,  Whal  is  truth?  been  more  eagerly  sought, 
and  never  certainly  has  the  true  answer  appeared  to  be  more 
doubtful.  The  respojisibility  for  this  state  of  things  lies 
mainly  at  the  doors  of  Prof.  William  Jaiues,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Prof,  Dewey,  of  Chicago — now  of  Columbia 
University. — and  Mr.  Schiller,  of  Oxford,  has  advocated 
with  striking  success  a  new  theory  of  truth,  of  its  origin. 
nature  and  criterion.  The  new  school  appeals  especially  to 
the  interest  and  pride  of  Americans  as  being  ttie  first  notable 
phiiusopliical  movement  to  have  its  origin  on  American  soil. 
While  the  name  and  in  part  the  doctrine  of  Pragmatism 
were  first  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Pierce'  as  long  as  tliirty 
years  ago,  it  remained  for  Prof.  James  to  become  the  recog- 
nized champion  of  the  new  method,  and  his  adoption  of 
Pragmatism  as  the  name  for  his  own  views,  in  an  address 
in  California  ten  years  ago,  may  be  taken  as  the  birthday  of 
the  new  way  of  thinking.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  new 
movement  has  constantly  gained  in  popularity,  and  the  dis- 
cussion it  has  awakened  has  so  overshadowed  other  topics 
that  the  word  "pragntatism"  literally  "spots"  the  pages  of 
the  philosophical  journals.  The  controversy  has  overflowed 
into  the  pages  of  the  literary  monthlies  and  the  popular 
weeklies,  and  ha^  even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sional humorists,  one  of  whom  hits  off  the  new  views  with 
the  remark,  "Th'  truth  is  somcthin'  that  wurriJcs.  If  ii 
don't  wurruk,  it  ain't  th'  truth.     .     .     ,     Whin  th'  truth 
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stops  wurrukin'  it's  a  lie,  an'  whin  a  lie  starts  goiti",  it's 
th*  truth.  "= 

The  rise  of  a  new  philosophy  can  never  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  religion.  So  closely  are  philosophy  and 
religion  allied  that  a  new  philosophy  is  likely  to  have  its 
origin  in  a  religious  interest  ami  is  quite  sure  in  turn  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  upon  religious  thoug^ht.  This  influ- 
ence in  classical  instances  has  not  been,  exactly  what  the 
founder  of  the  new  system  intended.  Everyone  knows  how 
Berkeley,  in  order  to  refute  materialism,  did  away  with 
material  substance,  while  his  own  principles  were  used  by 
Hume  to  dispense  with  spiritual  substance;  and  how  Kant's 
destruction  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  immortality  to 
make  room  for  faith  has  given  to  agnosticism  its  strongest 
weapon.  It  is  not  surprising  that  theology  has  grown  a 
little  shy  in  accepting  the  proffered  aid  of  philosophy,  and 
is  inclined  to  cry,  "Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts!" 
In  the  case  of  Pragmatism,  however,  as  presented  in  the 
recent  lectures  of  Prof.  James,"  suspicion  is  disarmed.  Prof. 
James  comes  with  the  conscious  mission  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  scientific  temper  and  the  religious  temper,  offer- 
ing an  empiricism  which  accepts  cordially  and  enthusias- 
tically the  facts  and  theories  of  modem  science  and  yet 
gives  full  recognition  to  the  needs  of  the  spirit.  He  offers 
to  science  a  cure  for  easily  besetting  materialism  and  to 
religion  a  cure  for  its  remoteness  and  alleged  aversion  from 

—facts.    For  this  ofhce  of  concilator  Prof.  James  is  eminently* 
qualified.    His  professional  standing  as  a  psychologist  is  of 

•  the  highest,  and  no  writer  of  our  time  has  done  more  to 
make  the  study  of  psychology  popular.  He  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  application  of  psychological  methods  to  the 
analysis  of  religious  experience,  and  he  has  spoken  and 
written  often  and  impressively  upon  the  deepest  questions 
of  morals  and  religion. 


•"Mr,  Dooley  on  Philosophers."    American  Magaaine,  Mar.,  lijoS. 

'Pragmatism,   a    Niiv   Name    for   Some    Old    H'ays   of    Thinking: 
Popular  Leclures  on  Philosophy  by  William  James,  1^7. 
sg 
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worth  while  to  set  down  for  reference  the  primary  defini- 
tions before  tracing  th-e  development  of  the  doctrine.  Prag- 
matism, says  Mr.  C.  S.  Pierce,  is  the  application  to  meta- 
physics of  the  following  maxim :  "Consider  what  effects, 
that  might  conceivably  have  practical  bearings,  we  conceive 
the  object  of  our  conception  to  have.  Then  our  conception 
of  these  effects  is  the  whole  of  our  conception  of  the  ob- 
ject."'* Tliis  maxim,  he  says,  was  suggested  by  reflection 
upon  Kant's  Critic  of  the  Pure  Reason.  Prof.  James,  adopt- 
ing this  principle,  pushes  it,  Mr.  Pierce  thinks,  "to  such 
extremes  as  must  tend  to  give  us  pause",  but  his  definition  is 
not  essentially  different.  Pragmatism  is,  "the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  'meaning'  of  a  conception  expresses  itself  in  prac- 
tical consequences,  consequences  either  in  the  shape  of  con- 
duct to  be  recommended,  or  in  that  of  exi«riences  to  be 
expected,  if  the  conception  be  true;  which  consequences 
would  be  different  if  it  were  untrue,  and  must  be  different 
from  the  consequences  b)-  which  the  meaning  of  other  con- 
ceptions is  in  turn  expressed.  If  a  second  conception  should 
not  appear  to  have  other  consequences,  then  it  must  really 
be  only  the  first  conception  under  a  different  name."'"' 

Thus  defined.  Pragmatism  appears  as  a  purely  logical 
doctrine.  It  is  primarily  a  method  of  determining  the 
meaning  of  propositions  or  conceptions  by  tlieir  assumed 
consequences.  It  easily  passes,  however,  into  a  method  of 
testing  by  their  consequences  the  truth  of  propositions  al- 
ready determined  to  be  meaningful.*  Opposing  theories, 
when  the  practical  consequences  flowing  from  each  are 
drawn  out.  may  be  shown  to  be  only  verbally  different.  If 
there  is  not  difference  enough  to  make  any  real  difference, 
the  question,  it  is  held,  is  not  worth  discussing.  A  prag- 
matist  in  theology,  for  example,  might  minimize  the  differ- 

•  Baldwin's  Dklionary  of  Pkitosophy,  Vol,  I,  p.  321. 

'Ibid. 

•Prof.  A.  0.  Lovejcy  coniphins  that  these  iwu  meanings  of  Pr<ig- 
tnatism  are  not  kept  distiact,  Am.  formal  of  Theology,  Jan.,  1908, 
p.  II& 
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ence  between  Calvinist  and  Amiinian.  by  insisting-  that  both 
parties  would  act  the  same  toward  a  tirother  taken  in  a 
fault;  or  mig-ht  contend,  with  Mr.  Pierce,  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  view  of 
the  Sacrament  if  the  effects  attributed  to  it  are  in  both  cases 
essentially  the  same.  Where  the  derived  consecjuences  are 
plainly  dilTerent.  this  difference  may  furnish  the  means  of 
deciding  that  one  theory  is  true  and  its  rival  false.  That 
theory  is  true  which  will  "work"  the  hdst  in  practical  life, 
that  is.  which  promises  most  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment 
of  our  dedires  and  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes. 
Doubt  will  of  course  remain  as  to  whether  even  in  meta- 
physics the  practical  test  of  truth,  the  test  by  consequences, 
is  the  only  one  which  needs  to  be  applied.  Prof.  James  in 
fact  suggests  this  doubt  when,  in  testing  the  rival  theories 
of  materialism  and  theism  by  the  difference  each  would 
make  for  the  future,  he  remarks,  in  brackets,  "'I  am  sup- 
posing^, of  course,  that  the  theories  hair  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  their  explanations  of  what  is"  (p,  gy). 

We  may  notice  in  passing  that  if  Pragmatism  is  no  more 
than  a  method  of  fixing  the  meaning  or  testing  the  truth  of 
various  theories,  its  application  to  religious' problems  will  be 
distinctly  favorable  to  the  theistic  view  of  the  world.  If  an 
appeal  to  consequences  is  the  only  means  of  deciding  be- 
tween conflicting  theories^ — the  only  test  of  truth — religion 
may  lose  indeed  the  theoretic  supports  upon  which  in  the 
past  it  has  been  supposed  to  depend,  but  this  will  be  in  part 
at  least  counterbalanced  by  the  removal  of  the  purely  theo- 
retical objections.  It  is  doubtful  if  Prof.  James  has  done 
any  greater  service  to  religion  than  by  pointing  out,  in 
several  classical  passages  of  great  force,  the  superiority 
from  the  practical  and  emotional  standpoint  of  the  relig- 
ious over  the  materialistic  view  of  the  world.  "Not  an 
energy  of  our  active  nature  to  which  it  does  not  authori- 
tatively appeal,  not  an  emotion  of  which  it  does  not  nor- 
mally and  naturally  release  the  springs.  At  a  single  stroke, 
it  changes  the  dead  blank  it  of  the  world  into  a  living 
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thou,  with  whom  the  whole  man  may  have  dealings."^  "Our 
attitude  toward  concrete  evils  is  entirely  Jifferent  in  a  world 
where  we  believe  there  are  rone  but  finite  demanders,  from 
what  it  is  in  one  where  we  joyously  face  tragedy  for  an 
infinite  demander's  sake.  Every  sort  of  energy  and  en- 
durance, of  courage  and  capacity  for  handling  life's  evils, 
is  set  free  in  those  -who  have  religious  faith.  For  this  rea- 
son the  strenuous  type  of  character  will  on  the  battle-field 
of  human  history  always  outwear  the  easy-going  type,  and 
religion  will  drive  irreligioTi  to  the  wall." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ■state  of  mind  out  of  which  Prag- 
matism was  bom  is  more  than  hospitable  to  the  foundation 
doctrines  of  ethics  and  religion.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  theistic  argtnuent  so  finely  expressed  in  the  passages  just 
quoted  is  really  t\vo-foId.  Belief  in  God  fits  in  witli  and 
stimulates  all  the  powers  of  our  nature,  but  further  we 
ought  to  believe  in  God  because,  as  the  "infinite  demander". 
He  demands  our  faith  and  service.  Take  away  the  "ought" 
or  tJie  authority  of  an  infinite  demand,  and  substitute  the 
ethics  of  expediency  for  the  "ethics  of  infinite  and  myste- 
rious obligation  from  on  high","  and  the  argument  loses  its 
pungent  appeal.  To  many  readers  Prof.  James  will  appear 
to  speak  from  a  lower  level,  and  thus  to  weaken  his  theistic 
position,  when  he  says  in  his  Leetvrcs,  "  'The  true'  .  .  - 
is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  oiir  thinking  jwst  as 
'the  right'  is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  behaving" 
(p.  222).  Utilitarianism  in  epistemology  and  in  ethics 
naturally  go  together,  but  both  must  face  the  objections  to 
subordinating  one  of  the  great  ideals  of  our  conscious  life 
to  another,  We  are  ready  enough  to  admit  the  usefulness 
of  truth  and  the  beauty  of  truth,  to  say  in  poetry.  "IVns 
fruchtbar  ist,  das  aUein  ist  ivahr",  or  "Beauty  is  truth,  truth 
beauty",  or  to  declare  in  prose  that  knowledge  is  power;  hut 

'  Will  to  Believe,  p.  127.    Ibid.,  p.  213. 

*"A11  tliTP'Ug'li  history  .  .  .  wc  sec  the  anlagonisjii  M  the  strenu- 
ous and  genial  moods,  and  the  contrast  belwecn  the  ethics  of  inlinilc 
and  niyslerious  obligation  from  on  high,  and  those  of  prudence  and  the 
satisfaction  of  merdy  finite  need,"    WHi  to  BfHeve,  p.  213. 
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this  does  not  mean  that  -we  are  prepared  fonhwith  to  re- 
duce any  one  oi  these  ideals,  truth.  beaut>'  or  utilit>',  to 
another.  No  one  has  resisted  more  strongly  than  has  Prof- 
James  himself  the  attempt  of  hedonistic  ethics  to  make 
pleasure  the  sole  object  of  desire  merely  because  the  attain- 
ment of  desired  ends  is  accompanied  bj'  pleasureable  feel- 
ings.' So  we  must  remember  that  the  end  of  thought  is  not 
necessarily  something  outside  of  itself,  such  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  emotion,  simply  because  the  operation  of  thought  is 
attended  by  emotional  interest  We  may  explore  the  world 
forthesakeof  knowing.  There  may  perhaps  be  a  paradox  of 
Pragmatism,  similar  to  the  "paradox  of  hedonism"  familiar 
to  students  of  ethics.  If  the  aim  of  scientist  and  philosopher 
had  always  been  utility,  if  thought  had  been  content  to 
remain  merely  instrumental  to  feeling  and  action,  and  there 
had  been  no  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  no 
search  for  truth  and  no  propaganda  keyed  to  the  motto. 
"The  truth  at  any  cost",  the  progress  of  invention  itself 
would  have  been  retarded.  This,  at  least,  is  intimated  by 
M.  Poincare,  when  he  says  in  his  J'alue  of  Science:  "1  dO 
not  say :  Science  is  useful,  because  it  teaches  us  to  construct 
ITiachines.  I  say  :  Machines  are  useful,  because  in  working 
for  us,  they  will  some  day  leave  us  more  time  to  make 
science.  But  finally  it  is  worth  remarking  that  between  the 
two  points  of  view  there  is  no  antagonism,  and  that  man 
having  pursued  a  distinterested  aim,  all  else  has  been  added 
unto  him"  {p.  88f.). 

Pragmatism,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  not  been 
content  with  its  humble  role  as  a  method  of  clarifying  our 
ideas  or  testing  the  truth  of  our  theories.  The  Praginatism 
whose  significance  for  religion  is  in  question  is  the  Prag- 
matism of  the  early  definitions  reinforced  by  biology',  func- 
tional psychology,  empirical  philosophy  and  humanistic 
metaphysics.  Hence  its  interest,  and  the  greater  weight  of 
its  appeal.  It  is  Pragmatism  defined  by  Prof.  James  as 
"first,  a  metliofl :  and  second,  a  genetic  theory  of  what  is 


*  Piychohijy.  Vol,  II,  p,  550. 
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meant  by  truth"  (p.  66),  with  distinct  metaphysical  impli- 
cations, as  we  shall  see.  It  is  Pragmatism  described  by  Mr. 
Schiller  as  "a  conscious  application  to  episteinology  (or 
logic)  of  a  teleological  psychology,  which  implies,  u!ti- 
,  raately,  a  voluntaristic  metaphysic".'*'  Pragmatism,  in  fact, 
in  ordtr  to  defend  its  own  territory,  has  naturally  been  led 
to  wage  an  offensive  warfare.  A  utilitarian  test  of  truth 
will  obviously  be  greatly  Strengthened  by  a  demonstration 
'  of  the  practical  or  instrumental  origin  of  truth.  If  truth 
originates  as  a  means  for  the  control  of  experience,  as  an 
instmmerit  to  guide  to  useful  action,  then  the  obvious  test 
-of  truth  will  be  its  success  in  the  accomplishment  di  its 
practical  purpose.  Theories  will  not  only  be  proved  true 
because  they  work,  but  will  become  true  when  they  work. 
"Truth  happens  to  an  idea.  It  becomes  true,  is  made  true 
by  events"  (p,  201).  In  other  words,  the  tnie  can  be  con- 
strued entirely  in  terms  of  the  expedient.  The  true^  as 
already  noticed,  "is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our 
thinking'  (p.  222),  and  truth  therefore,  being  subordinate 
to  expediency,  will  look  to  expediency  as  its  sufficient  crite- 
rion. It  follows  also  that  truth  becomes  a  teleological  con- 
ception. It  is  to  be  defined  primarily  not  as  a  static  relation 
of  our  ideas  to  an  already  exfttent  reality,  but  in  terms  of  a 
purpose  yet  to  be  accomplished.  So  far  as  the  notion  of 
correspondence  or  agreement  is  retained,  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, we  are  told,  in  a  "large  loose  way"  {p.  215). 

To  establish  this  position  Pragmatism  has  extended  its 
conquests  in  two  directions,  seeking  to  bring  under  its  sway 
(i)  the  realm  of  facts  and  (2)  the  realm  of  principles. 
"Wedged  tightly"  (as  we  are  told  the  mind  is)  "between 
the  coei'cions  of  the  sensible  order  and  those  of  the  ideal 
order"  (p.  211),  between  given  facts  and  necessarj'  princi- 
ples, Pragmatism  has  tried  to  show  that  neither  of  these 
coercions  is  as  rigid  as  it  seems.  The  facts  may  be  very 
different  when  seen  from  a  different  viewpoint  and  for  a 
different  purpose,  and  the  "necessary"  principles  may   be 


'^Studiefin  HuHiaMisni,  1907,  p.  12, 
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primitive  guesses  or  postulates  so  constantly  verified  as  to 
have  hardenecl  into  principles  by  thought.  If  over  and 
abo\'e  the  world  of  finite  selves  there  exists  an  Absolute 
being,  or  independent  of  our  perception  or  our  purpose 
there  exists  an  ordered  cosmos  or  external  world,  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge  to  such  a  being  or  such  a  world  will  be 
primarily  static  rather  than  dynamic,  and  tlie  "correspond- 
ence theory"  of  truth  will  by  the  very  weight  of  attraction 
be  apt  to  draw  away  our  allegiance  from  any  subjective 
test  of  truth.  The  great  need  of  man  if  he  is  to  make  his 
way  amid  such  an  environment  is  to  know  "things  as  they 
are",  and  theories  will  be  useful  in  proportion  as  they  are 
true.  It  is  plainly  to  the  advantage  of  a  doctrine  that  makes 
truth  consist  in  utibty  to  do  away  with  the  sphere  of  inde-1 
pendent  existence  or  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible.  Again. 
the  realm  of  principles  will  prove  refractory  to  a  practical 
theory  of  truth  if  there  are  self-evident  and  necessary  truths, 
not  of  empirical  origin,  and  neither  needing  nor  admitting 
of  confinliation  by  experience.  Some  fomi  o£  empiricism 
will  therefore  be  more  congenial  to  Pragmatism  than  an 
a  priori  view  of  the  principles  of  knowledge. 

In  the  pragmatic  invasion  of  the  two'fold  realms  of  fact 
and  theory.  Mr.  Schiller  and  Prof.  Dewey  have  proved  able 
lieutenants  to  Prof.  James.  Mr.  Schiller's  most  striking 
contribution  was  his  brilliant  essay  on  ''Axioms,  as  Postu- 
lates" in  Personal  Idealism  { 1902) ,  in  which  he  argued  that 
axioms  of  thought  were  as  empirical  in  origin  and  as  much 
in  need  of  verification  as  any  of  the  postulates  of  science  or 
of  ordinary  life.  While  avowing  his  allegiance  to  the  Prag- 
matism of  James,  Mr.  Schiller  gave  to  his  own  views  the 
name  of  Humanism.  Humanism  may  perhaps  be  reg"arded 
as  a  more  genial  and  glorified  Pragmatism,  and  in  spite  of 
the  objection  to  borrowing  a  name  already  attached  to  a 
great  Iiistonc  movement,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  describe 
a  doctrine  which  adopts  Protagoras'  motto,  "Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things",  emphasize."!  the  emotional  and  prac- 
tical basis  of  all  theorizing,  and  teaches  that  human  expe- 
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rience  is  the  most  important  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  reality. 
Mr,  SchiHer  thinks  that  the  older  empiricism's  account  of 
the  origin  of  axioms  is  inadequate  because  it  represents  the 
mind  as  passive — as  a  mere  sheet  of  paper.  Rationalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  accepted  because  it  ignores  the 
biological  and  psychological  setting  of  knowledge.  The  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  the  two  theories  is  united  in  the  statement 
that  necessary  truths  are  "prior  to  experience  as  postulates". 
Axioms  and  postulates  differ  in  ag"e  rather  than  in  origin. 
Some  postulates  were  made  so  early,  worked  so  admirably, 
and  were  so  generally  accepted,  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  have  acquired  the  supposed  marks  of  a  priori  truth. 
necessity  and  universality. 

Mr.  Schiller  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  mind 
started  upon  its  career.  There  cannot  be  mind  without 
mental  equipment,  nor  can  there  be  postulation  without 
something  to  postulate  about.  He  assumes  an  "actively  in^ 
quiring  mind"."  and  a  sort  of  v\if  or  matter  which  cannot 
be  wholly  idealized.  The  principle  of  identity  is  used  as 
his  first  illustration  of  the  application  of  his  theory.  The 
mind  starts,  he  says,  with  a  "concrete  given  identity  of  self- 
consciousncss",'*  but  this  "proves  unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  social  life,  and  needs  on  this  account  to  be  subli- 
mated and  idealized  into  a  concept  that  transcends  the 
given".  In  a  sort  of  Platonic  myth,  he  describes  the  second 
meeting:  of  E(!win  with  Angeliua.  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  apparently.  Edwin  makes  the  postulate  of  identity  :  bait 
before  Edwin  could  assume  that  a  given  object  was  the  same 
he  must  have  had  a  mind  already  categorizing  objects  as 
the  same  or  different.  Without  such  a  capacity  to  start 
with  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  be  any  "actively 
inquiring  mind",  distinguishing,  comparing  and  inferring, 
or  in  fact  any  mind  at  all.  The  extremes  of  empiricism  and 
rationalism  have  this  in  comnmn  that,  given  the  sensational 
elements  of  knowledge,  the  mind,  whether  a   tabula  rasa 

"*  Humanism,  igos.  p.  357. 
^Personal  tdcali^m,  p,  99, 
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or  fnOf  funibhed  vidi  iritr  ideas,  ineritaUy 
tfacac  cicDitnf  withm  the  hanmrodc  oi  cxrtain  praniplts. 
Tbeic  principfaj  farloi^  to  tbc  rerw  iliuHmc  oi  tfat  miiiiL 
or  arc  meritaUc  and  amrrrsa]  wavs  of  groopii^  soisadoaal 
doDeniSu  In  rragnixtisii,  howo't r.  [facrc  is  sotrtcthgig 
{■rrVHit^'  in  the  growth  of  these  principles  of  commow 
knoirMgr.  A  postulate  is  sometfaing.  we  are  told,  growing 
otit  of  a  specific  sitoatioa  and  made  ti^  an  todividnal.  If 
the  same  populate  dioald  be  made  ineritaUT  and  bf  ercrr- 
body  at  the  reij  beginning  of  experience,  ifae  postulate 
would  differ  only  in  name  from  an  d  priori  principle.  In 
the  accounts  of  Schiller  and  James,  at  anr  rate,  the  funda- 
mental postulates  which  have  hardened  into  axioms  of 
thought  were  made  originally  each  by  soiTie  individual  and 
then  gained  &odal  currency  by  spreading  from  rootith  to 
mouth,  from  mind  to  mind.  James*  thesis  is  that  "onr 
fundamental  ways  of  thinking  about  things  are  discoveries 
of  exceedin^y  remote  ancestors"  f  p.  170).  More  at  length 
he  says :  "When  we  look  back,  and  speculate  as  to  how  the 
Gommoii-sense  categories"  may  have  achieved  their  wonder- 
ful supremacy,  no  reason  appears  why  it  may  not  have  been 
by  a  process  just  like  that  by  which  the  conception  due  to 
Democrilus.  Berkeley  or  Darwin,  achieved  their  similar 
triumphs  in  more  recent  times.  In  other  words,  they  mav 
have  been  successfully  discm'ercd  by  prehistoric  geniuses 
whose  names  the  night  of  antiquity  has  covered  up;  they 
may  have  been  verified  by  the  immediate  facts  of  experience 
which  they  first  fitted;  and  then  from  fact  to  fact  and  from 
man  to  man  they  may  have  spread,  until  all  language  rested 
on  them  and  we  are  now  incapable  of  thinking  naturally  in 
any  other  tcrm.s"  fp.  iSzf.). 

By  analogy  we  might  expect  to  find  some  men  or  races 
who  did  not  use  these  principles  of  common  sense,  just  as 
there  are  still  some  logicians  in  the  pre-darwinian  stage  of 

"  A  !i«  of  ihcne  is  Bcven  on  p.  173 :  "Thing ;  The  same  or  diffcrenl ; 
Kind*;  Minds;  Bodies;  One  Time;  One  Space;  Stibjecfs  and  attributes; 
Casual  influences;  The  fancied:  The  real," 
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thought  and  some  people  even  who  insist  that  "the  sun  do 
move",  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  such  people  never 
existed.  The  prehistoric  genius  who  discovered  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  same  and  different,  and  imposed  this 
distinction  upon  the  thinking  of  all  men  for  alt  time,  was  at 
any  rate  greater  than  Berkeley,  Darwin  or  Democritus.  His 
happy  guess  was  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
thouglit,  but  our  difficulty  is  in  conceiving  how  our  ances- 
tors who  lived  before  his  time  did  any  thinking  at  all. 

Prof,  Dewey  and  his  co-laborers  of  the  Chicago  schooF* 
start  out  from  a  patient  and  instructive  criticism  of  current 
logical  theories  (Lotze.  Bosanquet  and  Bradley),  and  find 
that  these  assume  at  the  outset  a  chasm  between  thought  and 
its  object  which  thought  is  afterward  unable  to  bridge.  The 
traditional  logic  of  idealism  placed  empty  thought  forms 
over  against  a  sensational  matter  essentially  foreign  and 
forever  inaccessible  to  thought.  The  result  is  thus  happily 
expressed  elsewhere  by  Prof.  Dewey:  "The  ancient  myth 
of  Tantalus  and  his  efforts  to  drink  the  water  before  him 
seems  to  be  ingeniously  prophetic  of  modern  epistemology. 
The  thirstier,  the  needier  of  truth  is  the  human  mind,  .  .  . 
the  more  surely  the  living  waters  of  truth  recede."'"  To 
escape  this  situation  it  is  insisted  that  thought  and  its  object 
are  not  absolute  distinctions,  but  that  each  has  meaning  only 
as  a  function  within  a  wider  experience ;  and  that  the  func- 
tion of  thought  in  its  characteristic  exercise  of  judgment  is 
to  readjust  or  transform  experience  so  that  a  condition  of 
tension  or  unrest  is  followed  by  one  of  satisfaction  or  har- 
mony. A  concise  statement  of  the  more  ultimate  philosoph- 
ical bearings  of  the  Studies  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface. 
There,  after  emphasis  upon  the  close  connection  between 
the  act  of  knowing  and  affection,  appreciation  and  prac- 
tice.— "hence  the  intimate  connections  of  logical  theory  with 
functional  psychology" — Prof.  Dewey  states  as  the  convic- 
tion of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  "that  since  Reality  must 


"  Sitidics  in  Lngicai  Theory,  190J. 

""Beliefs  and  Realities",  Phii.  Rev.,  March.  1906,  p.  113. 
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be  defined  in  trnns  of  experience,  judgment  appears  accord- 
in^y  as  the  medium  of  thijt^fat  through  whidi  the  con- 
sdously  effected  evolution  of  Reality  goes  on;  that  tbcFC 
is  no  Tcasonable  standard  of  truth  (or  of  success  of  the 
kaomog:  function)   in  generaJ,  txcept  opon  iht  posmlaic 
that  Realtt>'  is  thus  djTiamic  or  self-evotring,  etc"  (p.  x). 
In  common  life  he  shows  that  the  exercise  of  reflection  is  to 
meet  some  specific  diflknilty.  to  bring  about  some  desired 
end,  and  lie  adds  that  this  point  of  vHew  "Imows  no  fixed 
gulf  between  the  highest  fligfau  of  thcon'  and  contnol  of  the 
details  of  practical  construction  and  beha\-ior"  (p.  9).    This 
instrumental  theorj'  of  knowledge  or  troth  is  strengthened 
by  an  appeal  to  evolution.    "The  entire  s-ignificance  of  the 
evolutionary  method  in  biology  and  social  historx*  is  that 
ever)'  distinct  organ,  structure,  or  fottnation.  every  grouinr^ 
of  cells  or  elements,  has  to  be  treated  as  an  instnimenl  of 
adjustment  or  adaptation  to  a  particular  environing  situa- 
tion.    Its  meaning,  its  character,  its  value,  is  known  when. 
and  only  when,   it  is  considered  as  an  arrangement    for 
meeting  the  conditions  involved  in  some  speci6c  situation" 

Cp-r5). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Prof.  Dewey  has 
presented  his  theon*  in  an  instructive  and  highly  persuasive 
way.  Two  points  may  be  singled  out  for  rcm.irk.  his  appeal 
to  science,  especially  evolutionary  science,  and  his  human- 
istic metaphysics  of  reality  as  experience.  At  first  sight. 
indeed,  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two  sides  of 
his  theory.  If  reality  is  experience,  what  becomes  of  the 
pre-human  and  pre-organic  ages  with  which  geology,  for 
instance,  deals?  This  is  a  question  which  Prof.  Dewej' 
finds  it  a  little  difficult  to  answer.  If  reality  "must  be 
defined  in  terms  of  experience",  and  judgment  is  "the  me- 
dium through  which  the  consciously  effected  evolution  of 
experience  giies  on".  Prof.  Dewey's  theorj'  of  evolution 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  one  of  the  evolution  of  knowl- 
edge as  of  evolution  through  knowletlge.  If  to  be  is  to  be 
experienced,  and  reality  is  transformed  through  knowledge 
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there  seems  to  be  no  place  left  for  the  pre-htiman  and  pre- 
experienlial  evolution  of  which  science  treats.  While  the 
emergency  is  met"^  by  assuming;  for  the  "non-contempor- 
aneoiisly  experienced"  scientific  facts  another  or  secondary 
kind  of  reality,  "an  earlier  reality",  "the  earlier  portion. 
histoHcaJlv  speaking,  of  what  later  is  experience",  some 
doubt  of  the  entire  compatability  of  Prof.  Dewey's  theory  of 
reality  with  "reigning;  biological  conceptions"  may  remain 
and  the  consi^iment  forthwith  of  all  rival  logical  theories 
to  a  "p re-evolutionary"  stage  of  thought  may  appear  un- 
warranted. ' ' 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Prof.  Dewey's  view  of  reality 
as  experience  has  been  as  influential  in  the  development  of 
Pragmatism  as  his  instrumental  theory  of  jndginent.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  become  a  cardinal  doctrine  o'f  Prag- 
matism on  its  metaphysical  or  religious  side.  If  reality  is 
experience,  and  judgment  transforms  reality,  we  a.re  ready 
to  believe  with  Prof.  James  that  "the  world  stands  really 
malleable,  waiting  to  receive  its  final  touches  at  our  hands. 
Like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  suffers  violence  willingly. 
Man  cngciidfrs  truths  upon  it"  (p.  -57I-  Pragmatism. 
which  was  at  first  "completely  genial"  (p.  79).  entertaining 
any  hypotliesis.  has  now  become  metaphysical,  and  therefore 
interesting.  It  "concerns  the  structure  of  the  universe  it- 
self", and  the  universe  is  said  "to  be  growing  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  especially  in  the  places  where  thinking  beings  are  at 
work"  (p.  259).  "All  'homes'  are  in  finite  experience; 
finite  experience  as  such  is  homeless.  Nothing  outside  of 
the  flux  secures  the  issue  of  it,  It  can  hope  for  salvation 
only  from  its  own  intrinsic  promises  and  potencies"  (p. 
260). 


""Reality  a;  Experience":   Jounial  of  Phil.,  etc.,  May  ro.  igoG. 

"  In  an  apprccialiirin  nf  tlit  wnrk  nf  Spctcer  I  Phil.  R<~i:.  ^fa^cll. 
1904,  p.  175K  Prof.  Dcwcy  says:  "A  ihorotighgoing  evolution  must  b> 
(he  nalure  of  the  case  abolish  all  fixed  limits,  hegiiniiings,  origin,  forces, 
laws,  goals.  If  there  be  evolution,  then  all  these  aba  evolve,  and  are 
what  they  are  as  points  of  origin  and  of  destination  relative  to  some 
special  portion  t>f  evolHlJon." 
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We  see  how  easily  Dewey's  theory  of  reality  as  expe- 
rience passes  into  the  Humanism  of  Schiller  and  the  "plural- 
istic pragmatism"  of  James.  Humanism,  with  its  homeless 
flux  of  finite  experiences,  would  seem  to  set  a  bar  to  religion, 
which  asserts  a  reality  over  and  above  the  flux;  it  would 
seem  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Lectures  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  scientific  or  "tough-minded"  and  the  religions  or 
"tender-minded"  temperaments.  All  three  of  our  authori- 
ties, however,  whether  or  not  with  perfect  consistency,  are 
ready  to  defend  the  legitimacy  of  religious  faith.  Prof, 
James,  without  coming  to  terms  with  the  avowed  Human- 
ism of  his  preceding  chapter,  boldly  declares,  "I  firmly  dis- 
believe, myselfv  that  our  human  experience  is  the  highest 
form  of  experience  extant  in  the  universe"  (p.  299).  But 
while  Humanism  does  not  exclude  religion,  as  perhaps  it 
might  if  strictly  construed,  it  determines  its  form.  In 
a  world  growing  at  various  points,  with  finite  experiences 
assuming  a  semi-creative  role;  in  a  world  left  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation,  God  may  be  properly  viewed  (as  Prof. 
James  says  that  professed  monotheism  really  regards  him) 
"as  but  one  helper,  primus  inter  pares,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  shapers  of  the  great  world's  fate"  (p.  298).  The 
center  of  gravity  in  religion  is  changed.  Instead  of  human 
dependence,  which  cries.  "Lord,  on  thee  our  sools  depend", 
the  emphasis  is  now  on  divine  dependence.  The  power, 
perhaps,  as  is  elsewhere  suggested,  the  purpose  of  God  to 
achieve  the  victory  of  the  good  needs  reinforcement  by  the 
faithfulness  of  man.'^ 

These  finite  experiences,  so  highly  exalted  by  Pragmat- 
ism, may  possibly  prove  a  source  of  embarrassment  when 
their  relation  to  one  another  is  considered.  Reality  is  expe- 
rience; but  whose  experience?  Doubtless  that  of  A.  B.  C 
and  all  finite  selves.     But  how  can  B  with  his  experience 

"  Varieties  f>l  Etiigious  Experience,  p.  51Q,  "Who  knows  whether  the 
faithfulness  of  individuals  here  btlow  10  their  own  poor  over-beliefs 
ma:r  not  actually  help  God  in  turn  Co  be  more  effectually  faithful  to  his 
own  greater  task?" 
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become  a  reality  to  A?  Unless  the  pragmatist  becomes 
frankly  a  solipsist,  as  many  of  his  critics  insist  that  lie  ought 
to  be,  this  question  may  become  troublesome  for  both  the 
metaphyaical  and  the  logical  sides  of  his  tlheory.  The  expe- 
rience of  A  cannot  enter  except  as  a  transcendent  factor 
into  the  experience  of  B.  Without  this  factor  B  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  A*s  experience,  but  only  periiaps  a  vague 
"feelin'  for  you".  In  a  community  of  finite  selves  known 
to  each  other,  knowledge  has  already  started  on  the  road  to 
transcendence,  and  for  each  finite  knower  reality  transcends 
experience. 

For  the  instrumental  logic  these  other  selves  also  may 
prove  embarrassing.  A  candidate  for  office,  through  his 
up-to-date  campaign  manager,  makes  a  thorough  canvass 
of  the  intention  of  voters  in  doubtful  states  or  districts. 
The  aim  of  the  canvass  is  distinctly  practical,  but  the  can- 
vass will  be  useful  only  if  a  true  report  be  rendered.  The 
truth  of  the  canvasser's  report  will  be  independent  of  its 
usefulness,  It  will  be  just  as  true  whether  it  leads  to  a 
dangerous  "overconfidence"  or  to  an  unwarranted  despond- 
ency, or  whether  it  leads  to  the  vigorous  measures  needed  to 
secure  victory.  The  intention  of  the  voters  at  a  given  time 
simply  is  a  fact,  whether  the  manager  knows  it  or  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not.  It  is  not  changed  in  one  way  or  another 
merely  by  being  known, — it  is  not  transformed,  The  rela- 
tion, then,  of  the  voters'  state  of  mind  and  the  manager^s 
knowledge  is  static.  The  truth  of  the  report  will  not  con- 
sist in  its  utility  or  lack  of  it,  but  simply  in  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  voters'  intention.  It  is  not  true  because  useful, 
but  will  be  useful  only  in  case  it  is  true.  Pragmatists  are 
ready  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  other  selves  is  a  conve- 
nient hypothesis;  but  it  would  appear  that  a  world  of  other 
experiences,  existing  independently  of  a  given  knower,  will 
require  a  place  in  logical  theory  for  a  purely  correspondence 
view  of  truth,  as  much  as  would  a  real  external  world  or  a 
real  Absolute. 

The  notion  of  an  external  world  causes  Mr.  Schiller  some 
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irouWe,      The  assumption    of    ordinary   experience    of    an 
"external  world"  "works  splendidly"  (Studies  in  Human- 
ism, p.  459),  but  since  the  whole  is  an  "intra-experiential 
affair"  (James),  our  teniis  must  be  interpreted  "pragmatic- 
ally'",  I.  e,,  "not   too  literally"    (p.    461}.      Elsewhere,    in 
speaking-  of  determinism,  the  author  says  that  a  postulate 
"may  continue  to  be  serviceable  even  after  it  has  Ijcen  dis- 
covered to  be  false"  (p.  3,97).    What  then  becomes  of  ser- 
viceability as  a  criterion  of  truth?     Plainly,  it  must  not  be 
pushed   too    far:     its  edge  must  not  he  turned  against   a 
humairistic  metaphyslc  which  says  "Reality  ts  experience" 
(p.  463).     In  an  earlier  chapter  he  says  that  "to  recognize 
the  pragmatic  reality  of  an  unpleasant  fact  means  nothing 
metaphysical,  and  entails  no  serious  consequences"  (  p.  189). 
One  is  in  doubt  whether  to  infer  that  there  is  a  realm  of 
truth  sacred  from  profanation  by  the  pragmatic  test,  or 
whether,  if  this  test  is  the  only  one.  there  is  no  reliable 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  doctrines  that  arc  ser- 
viceable and  true  and  those  that  are  serviceable  and  false. 
Mr.  Schiller  siigg;ests  that  the  realit\'  of  our  present  world 
may  finally  vanish  like  that  of  ihe  dream  world  when  we 
wake.     He  also  says  that  "  'pragmatic'  recognition  of  the 
external  world  may  not  be  final,  because  it  does  not  ser\-e 
our  ultimate  purposes"   (p.  203),     But  if  all  the  theories 
which  work  splendidly  row  can  be  appealed  to  the  august 
but  rather  shadowy  tribunal  of  final  or  ultimate  utility,  we 
are  left  for  the  present  with  no  very  workable  test  of  trnth. 
Pragmatism,   full-grown  and  fully  armed,  is  not  as  we 
have  seen,  a  single  or  simple  doctrine.     Among  elements 
entering  into  the  making  of  it  may  be  mentioned  the  dorni- 
nating  influence  of  the  evolution  theory,  the  rise  of  a  func- 
tional   psychology,    the    alleged    inadequacy    of    the    older 
logics,   the   failure  of  the  current   philosophies  to  satisfy 
personal  needs  and  aspirations,  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  modem  science  as  contrasted  with  an  apparent  deadlock 
in  philosophy,  the  development  of  a  non-euclidean  geometry, 
the  discovery  of  chemical  elements  which  seemed  to  throw 
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doubt  upon  accepted  generalizations,  tlie  theological  influ- 
ence of  Kant  especially  as  mediated  through  Ritschl,  the 
practical  Spirit  of  the  age,  and  possibly  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  disparage  metaphysics  as  so  much  barren 
logomachy,  but  not  to  be  quite  content  without  a  metaphysic 
of  one's  own.  But  while  these  elements  were  in  solution 
and  ready  to  crystalizc  into  a  new  philosophy,  it  would  be 
unjust  and  ungracious  in  dealing  with  a  doctrine  of  Human- 
ism to  deny  full  recognition  to  the  personal  influences 
through  which  the  crystallization  has  taken  place — the  bril- 
liant dialectics  of  Schiller,  the  literary  grace  of  Dewey,  and, 
above  all,  the  moral  earnestness  and  picturesque  persuasive- 
ness of  James.  Whether  the  tliree  stars  in  this  galaxy  will 
long  remain  in  conjunction;  whether  the  influence  of  Prag- 
matism iipon  religious  thought  will  be  superficial  or  pro- 
found; whether  in  its  attitude  toward  religion  it  will  go 
through  the  familiar  process  of  developing  a  left  and  a 
right  wing;  these  are  questions  which  the  future  must  de- 
cide. In  the  meantirne,  we  may,  in  closing  this  paper,  set 
down  in  a  rather  summary  and  dogmatic  fashion  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  its  value  and  significance  for  religion. 

1.  It  has  done  a  service  to  religious  thought  by  vitalizing 
philosophy  and  bringing  up  in  a  new  form  and  with  fresh 
interest  the  recurrent  problems  of  human  thought,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  being  and  becoming,  of 
intellectualism  and  voluntarism,  of  faith  and  reason,  of 
empiricism  and  rationaHsm.  of  a  utilitarian  and  an  intuitive 
morality,  of  a  moral  monism  or  dualism  of  pluralism  in  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  of  idealism,  realism  and  skep- 
ticism, of  predestination  and  free-will. 

2.  It  is  the  outgrowth  and  expression  of  a  protest,  com- 
ing from  philosophy  itself,  of  emotional  and  practical  inter- 
ests against  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the  reason.  It  champions 
the  rights  of  personality  against  the  depersonalizing  ten- 
dency of  an  empiricism  on  the  one  side,  which  construes  it 
under  mechanical  categories,  and  an  absolutism  on  the 
other,  -which  pretends  to  transcend  it. 
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3.  Its  attitude  toward  religious  faith  is  distinctly  friend- 
ly, and  it  lias  given  to  faith  a  new  philosophic  standing 
Against  agnosticism,  which  declares  that  belief  without 
evidence  of  a  scientific  sort  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  it  has 
asserted  the  right  to  believe,  at  one's  risk,  in  the  central 
affirmations  of  religion.  Faith  cannot  be  the  foe  of  reason 
because  faith  is  involved  in  the  exercise  of  reason  itself 
Interests  and  emotions.  Instead  of  being:  always  sources  of 
error,  are  in  fact  the  sources  of  all  truth.  Both  science  and 
religion  begin  with  postulates  of  faith,  and  transmute  them 
through  the  verifications  of  experience  into  axioms  of  rea- 
son. "The  identity  of  method  in  Science  and  Religion  is 
far  more  fundamental  than  their  diflference"  {Humanism, 
p.  XV). 

4.  It  should  be  of  service  to  religion  so  far  as  it  pro- 
tests ag"ainst  verbal  quibbles  and  against  a  one-sided  inte!- 
lectuaHsm;  so  far  as  it  decries,  like  the  practical  St.  James 
of  Scripture,  a  dead  orthodoxy,  a  faith  that  makes  no 
difference  to  conduct  or  any  doctrine  which  is  not  alike  "the 
child  of  faith  and  the  mother  of  duty",  and  so  far  as  it 
insists  that  religious  truths  are  truths  to  live  by.  While 
discarding  all  authority,  all  absolute  truth,  it  claims  a  close 
kinship  with  Christianity. 

Over  against  these  aspects  of  Pragmatism  which  are 
favorable  to  religion  may  be  m.entioned  some  points  of 
apparent  weakness  or  inadequacy  to  meet  religious  needs. 

I.  Its  religious  appeal  is  to  a  rather  narrow  circle  of 
minds,  to  those  so  buoyant  and  self-reliant  that  in  a  "vul- 
nerable" universe,  a  universe  with  only  a  "fighting  chance", 
they  feel  that  they  can  fight  its  battles  not  so  much  with 
Divine  assistance  as  by  giving  aid  to  the  Divine.  Since  its 
appeal  is  to  a  moral  aristocracy  of  the  strong  and  the  ro- 
bustious, and  it  comes  not  to  call  sinners  but  the  righteous. 
and  confesses  that  it  "has  no  saving  message  for  incurably 
sick  souls""*  it  can  hardly  be  that  "finally  victorious  way  of 
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looking-  at  things"  which  James  says  "will  be  the  most  com- 
pletely impressive  way  to  the  normal  run  of  minds"  (p.  38). 

2.  With  this  very  problem  of  "sick  souls"  its  deahng  is 
inadequate.  It  is  indeed  a  distinction  of  Pragmatism  that 
its  leading  advocate  has  grappled  with  the  problem  of  pain 
and  suffering,  with  the  "tangled,  muddy,  painful  and  per- 
plexed" (p.  21)  facts  of  experience.  Every  reader  must 
admire  Prof.  James'  sympathetic  touch  as  he  deals  with 
these  facts,  and  must  applaud  his  protest  against  an  easy- 
going optimism  which  overlooks  them,  and  a  callous  indif- 
ference which  is  unmoved  by  them.  It  may  still,  however, 
be  suggested  that  a  still  more  radical  empiricism  mig-ht  face 
the  facts  of  sin  and  moral  disorder  even  more  boldly,  and 
that  a  religious  doctrine  which  is  to  be  true  because  in  the 
highest  degree  useful,  must  call  sinners  as  well  as  the  right- 
eous, and  must  offer  some  remedy  for  sick  souls.  The  facts 
of  pain  and  suffering,  as  construed  by  a  writer  quoted  on 
page  22.  ''invincibly  prove  religion  a  nullity".  Prof.  James, 
facing  these  same  facts,  makes  the  venture  of  faith  and 
believes  in  a  religion  of  meliorism;  that  the  world,  though 
now  in  a  state  of  flux,  without  elephant  or  tortoise  to  rest 
On,  can  yet  be  made  better  if  the  power  (and  purpose?)  of 
God  are  reinforced  by  the  moral  energy  of  man.  Why  may 
not  a  still  stronger  faith,  facing  steadily  the  same  facts,  so 
"tangled,  muddy  and  perplexed",  make  the  great  venture 
and  cry,  "Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God?" 
and  assert  a  universe  built  on  "rocks  all  the  way  down?" 

3.  The  central  convictions  of  the  religious  and  moral 
life  are  man's  dependence  on  God  and  man's  responsibility 
to  God.  For  neither  of  these  does  "pluralistic  pragmatism" 
provide  an  adequate  basis.  If  an  ad  homincm  argument 
may  be  admissible,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  coincident  with 
the  growth  of  Prof.  James's  Pragmatism  there  has  been  a 
modification,  if  not  a  decline,  in  the  quality  of  his  theism. 
In  place  of  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the  "Great  Companion" 
(Psychology) .  or  as  the  "Infinite  demander"  (ll'tll  to  Be- 
lieve'}, m  place  of  the  ethics  of  "infinite  and  mysterious  ohli- 
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gation  from  on  high",  we  have  vagiie  hints  of  polytheisiti. 
suggested  limitations  upon  Deity,  expediency  exalted  as  the 
highest  category  in  morals,  and  a  world  where  there  h  no 
guarantee  of  the  final  victory  of  the  Good.  The  motive  in 
a!I  this  has  doubtless  been  to  vindicate  the  value  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  finite  moral  struggle,  as  against  forms  of 
Absolutism  which  reduce  finite  ex[wrience  to  illusion  or 
deprive  the  moral  life  of  its  meaning.  But  surely  it  must 
not  be  necessary  to  destroy  or  weaken  obligation  in  order 
to  vindicate  freedom.  Freedom,  in  fact,  tn  its  moral  aspects, 
is  but  the  coroUarj'  of  obligation.  "If  the  {moral)  fotuida- 
tions  are  destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?" 

The  religious  limitations  of  Pragmati.sm  are  best  ex-' 
pressed  in  Prof.  James'  own  words.  Here,  as  we  have  found 
elsewhere,  he  is  his  own  most  searching  critic.  With  a  deep 
moral  insight  and  with  admirable  frankness,  he  declares,  in 
contrasting  theism  with  materialism,  that  the  notion  of  God 
"guarantees  an  ideal  order  that  shall  be  permanently  pre- 
served. A  world  with  a  God  in  it,  to  say  the  last  word,  may 
indeed  burn  up  or  freeze,  but  we  then  think  of  him  as  still 
mindful  of  the  old  ideals  and  sure  to  bring  them  elsewhere 
to  fruition ;  so  that,  where  he  is,  tragedy  is  only  provisional 
and  partial,  and  shipwreck  and  dissolution  not  the  abso- 
lutely final  things.  This  need  of  an  eternal  moral  order  is 
one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  our  breasL  .  .  .  Materialism 
means  simply  the  denial  that  the  moral  order  is  eternal,  and 
the  cutting  ofT  of  ultimate  hopes;  spiritualism  means  the 
affirmation  of  an  eternal  moral  order  and  the  letting  loose 
of  hope"  (pp.  io6,  107).  The  ontologic  thirst  of  reUg:ion 
is  just  this  need  of  an  immortal  love,  of  a.  power  that  can 
save  and  can  assure  the  victory  of  the  good,  of  an  eternal 
moral  order,  and  this  need,  it  must  be  admitted,  neither  a 
flexible  truth,  nor  an  evolution  without  laws  or  goal,  nor 
a  universe  ultimately  dependent  on  man.  can  adequatelv 
supply. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.         Wm.  Hallock  Johkson, 


THE  FIRST  QUESTION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 

"SHORTER  CATECHISM". 


No  catechism  begins  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  West- 
minster "Shorter  Catechism".  Its  opening  question.  "What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  with  its  answer,  "Man's  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever".— the  pro- 
found meaning  of  which  Carlyle  said  grew  to  him  ever 
fuller  and  richer  with  the  years— ^ets  the  learner  at  once  in 
his  rig-ht  relation  to  God.  Withdrawing  his  eyes  from 
himself,  even  from  his  own  salvation,  as  the  chief  object  of 
concern,  it  fixes  them  on  God  and  His  glory,  and  bids  him 
seek  his  hig^hest  blessedness  in  Him. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  owes  this  elevated  standpoint, 
of  course,  to  the  purity  of  its  reflection  of  the  Reformed 
consciousness.  To  others,  the  question  of  questions  might 
be.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  Saved?  and  it  is  on  this  plane 
that  many,  or  ratiier  most,  of  the  Catechisms  even  of  the 
Reformation  begin.  There  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  utilita- 
rianism, a  divine  euthumia,  at  work  in  this,  which  deter- 
mines the  whole  point  of  view.  Even  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  is  not  wholly  free  from  this  leaven.  Taking  its 
starting  point  from  the  longing  for  comfort,  ever  though 
it  be  the  highest  comfort  for  life  and  death,  it  claims  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  from  the  beginning  for  his  own  state, 
his  own  present  unhappiness.  his  own  possibilities  of  bUss. 
There  may  be  some  danger  that  the  pupil  should  acrjuire 
the  impression  that  God  exists  for  his  benefit.  The  West- 
minster Catechism  cuts  itself  free  at  once  from  this  entan- 
glement with  lower  things  and  begins,  as  it  centers  and  ends, 
under  the  illumination  of  the  vision  of  God  in  His  glory. 
to  subserve  which  it  finds  to  be  the  proper  end  of  human 
as  of  all  other  existence,  of  salvation  as  of  all  other  achieve- 
ments.   To  it  all  things  exist  for  God,  unto  whom  as  well 
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as  from  whom  all  things  arc ;  and  tlie  great  question  for 
each  of  us  accordingly  is.  How  can  I  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
Him  forever? 

When  we  ask  after  the  source  of  this  question  and 
answer,  therefore,  it  is  an  adequate  response  to  point  simply 
to  the  Reformed  consciousness.  It  is  not  merely  in  this 
place  that  this  consciousness  comes  to  peculiarly  clear  ex- 
pression in  the  Westminster  formularies,  which  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  their  composition  combined  to  make 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  exposition  of  the  Reformed 
mode  of  conception  as  yet  given  confessional  expression. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  go  behind  this  general  response 
and  seek  to  trace  the  influences  by  which  the  literary'  fomt 
of  this  expression  of  the  Reformed  consciousness  has  been 
determined.  If  we  ask  after  its  source,  in  this  sense,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  we  must  say  that  its  proximate  source 
is  the  corresponding'  question  and  answer  in  the  Larger 
Catechism,  the  preparation  of  which  immediately  preceded 
that  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  a  simplci — and  often 
most  felicitous — condensation  of  which  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, in  its  general  stntctnre  and  specific  statements,  is 
largely  found  to  lie.  The  question  in  the  Larger  Catechism 
takes  the  form,  "What  is  the  chief  and  highest  end  of  man?" 
and  the  answer,  correspondingly,  "Man's  chief  and  highest 
end  is  to  glorify  God.  and  fully  to  enjoy  Him  forever" 
This  differs  from  the  statement  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
only  by  an  expansion  of  the  simple  idea  by  means  of 
phrases  which,  while  meant  to  strengthen  and  enrich,  pcr^ 
haps  rather  weaken  the  effect — illustrating  aptly  Emerson's 
dictum  concerning  the  fat  and  the  sinew  of  speech. 

The  idtimate  source  of  the  dectaratEon  is  almost  as  easily 
identified  as  its  proximate  source.  This  must  undoubtedly 
be  found  in  Jolin  Calvin,  who,  in  his  Institutes  and  in  his 
CaUcliistns  alike,  placed  this  identical  idea  in  the  forefronf 
of  his  instruction.  One  of  the  first  duties  to  which  Calvin 
addressed  himself  on  coming  to  Geneva  was  to  provide  the 
Church  there  with  a  brief  compend  of  religious  truth,  drawn 
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up  on  the  basis  of  his  Institutes,,  which  had  been  published 
the  year  before.  This  compend  was  already  in  1537 
made  pubhc  in  its  French  form,'  and  it  was  rendered  into 
Latin  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.^  Its  first  section 
bears  the  heading:  "That  all  men  are  born  to  know  God"  ;* 
and  its  first  paragraph  runs  as  follows:  "Since  there  is  no 
one  of  men  to  be  found,  no  matter  how  barbarous  and  alto- 
gether savage,  who  is  not  touched  by  some  religious  notion,* 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  all  created  to  this  end,  that  we  s/touid 
knmv  the  majesty  of  our  Creator;  and  knowing  Him. 
should  hold  Him  in  esteem,  and  honor  Hi»i  with  all  fear, 
love  and  reverence."^  And  its  last  paragraph  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  principal  care  and 
solicitude  of  our  life  should  be  to  seek  God  and  to  aspire 
to  Him  with  all  affection  of  heart  and  not  to  rest  anyii'hcre 
save  in  Him."^  However  catechetical  in  intention,  this  docu- 
ment, it  will  be  perceived,  was  not  at  all  what  we  know 
as  a  catechism  in  form.  It  requires  mention  here,  how- 
ever, as  the  foundation-stone  in  the  edifice  of  Reformed 
catechctics:  although  it  was  soon  supplanted  in  Geneva 
itself  by  the  document  which  has  for  three  hundred  and 
fift>-  years  been  known  affectionately  throughout  the  whole 
Reformed  world  as  "Calvin's  Catechism".  This  new 
formulary  was  published  in  French  and  Latin  in  1545  and 
entered  at   once  upon   a  world-wide  mission.     Translated 


'  Iitslrvclitfn  el  Confession  de  Foy,  dont  tfit  use  en  Le^lise  de 
Genetit.    (  Opp.  xxH.  pp.  4.  sg.) 

'  Caiechismus,  siz-e  Cliristicnae  Reiigionis  Insttlutio  ecclfsiae  Cent- 
vettsis,  etc.     (0^^.  V,  JI3  sq.) 

'In  ihe  Latin:   "born  for  religion." 

'Latin,  "sense". 

'We  have  rendered  the  French:  the  Latin— which  was  more  broadly 
known — runs  as  follows:  "Quum  nemo  homiTium  reperiatur,  quarnlibet 
barbarus  sit  ac  lotn  peciore  efTeratus,  q^ui  non  aliqiio  afficianir  r^^Iig- 
ionis  schbu;  nos  in  hunc  fincm  creatos  omnes  c&s«  constat,  ut  majesta- 
tun  agnoscamus  crcatoris  nostri.  agnitam  suspiciamus,  omuiquf  et 
timorc,  et  amore,  et  reverenlia  colaitius." 

'The  Latin  runs:  Ha«c  igiiur  praectpua  vitae  tiostrae  cura  et  solli- 
citudo  sit  oportet.  Dtum  qiiaerere  et  ad  eum  omni  animi  studio 
adspirare,  r<c  alibi  nisi  in  ipso  acquiescere. 
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into  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  German,  Dacian-Roumanian, 
Hungarian,  and  even  Greek  and  Hebrew  ( including  Ger- 
man-Hebrew), it  rapidly  penetrated  every  corner  of  the 
Reformed  world.  At  least  thirteen  editions  of  it  in  English 
had  been  printed  before  the  Westminster  Assembly  con- 
vened. This  is  (he  way  its  opening  questions  stand  in  the 
old-English  translation:  "What  is  the  principatl  and  chief 
end  of  man's  life?  To  know  God.  What  moveth  thee  to 
say  so?  Becattse  He  hath  created  us  and  placed  lis  in  this 
world  to  set  foorth  his  glorie  in  us:  And  it  is  good  reason 
that  we  employ  our  whole  life  to  his  glorie,  seeing  he  is 
the  beginning  and  fountainc  thereof.  What  is,  then,  the 
chief  fciicitie  of  man?  Even  the  sclf-sante:  I  meane  to 
know  God  and  to  have  his  glorie  shewed  foorth  in  us.  Why 
dosest  thou  call  this  man's  chief  felicitie?  Because  that 
without  it,  our  condition  or  state  were  more  miserable  than 
the  state  of  brute  beastes.  Hereby  then  we  may  evidently, 
see  that  there  can  no  such  miserie  come  unto  man,  as  not' 
to  live  in  the  knowledge  of  God!*  That  is  most  certaine. 
But  what  is  the  true  and  right  knowledge  of  God?  When 
a  man  so  knoweth  God,  that  he  giveth  him  due  honour 
(sic).  Which  is  the  way  to  honor  {sic)  God  aright?  It 
is  to  put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him;  to  studie  to 
serve  him  in  obeying  his  wil ;  to  call  upon  him  in  our  neces- 
sities, seeking  our  salvation  and  all  good  thlngcs  at  his  hand  ; 
and  finally  to  acknowledge  both  with  hearte  and  mouth 
that  he  is  the  lively  fountaine  of  all  goodnesse."'  Here 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  presented  as  the  chief  end  and 
highest  good  of  man  ;^  and  this  knowledge  of  God  is  re- 
solved into  the  glorification  of  God  in  lis,'  which  again  is 


'We  have  quoted  from  Dunlop's  CoUection,  vol.  II.  lyzi,  pp.  I41-3. 
The  Catechism  is  printed  also  in  Boiiar's  Catechisms  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  1866.  The  French  and  Latin  texts  may  be  conBtilt.?d  in 
Calvin's  0pp.  vi,  pp.  9  s<}- 

'  Ijatiti ;  prnedpuus  finii,  and  summum  Aomiw.  French:  la  prinei- 
pah  fin  de  la  vie  humaiitc.  and  le  souverain  bien  des  hommes. 

'Latin:  quo  giorificelur  in  nobis.  French:  pour  estre  gtorifie  tn 
nous. 
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resolved  into  our  trusting  Him,  appealing  to  Him.  seeldng 
salvation  in  Him  and  finding  all  good  things  in  Him.  That 
is  as  much  aS  to  say  that  we  txist  but  to  glorify  and  eiijoy 
Him.  What  is  common  to  both  forms  of  Caivin's  cate- 
chetical instruction  is,  thus,  that  they  alike  open  with  the 
declaration  that  men  have  been  created  for  the  very  end  of 
knowing  God,  and  in  knowing  Him  of  glorifying  Him,  and 
in  glorifying  Him  of  finding  their  happiness  in  Him.  Here 
is  the  root  which  has  borne  the  fruit  of  the  opening  question 
of  the  Westminster  Catechism. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  F.  Mitchell  has.  indeed,  suggested  that 
we  may  go  behind  even  Calvio.  "The  first  question  or  in- 
terrogation," he  says,"*  "which  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  the  former  draft  of  the  committee,  is  taken 
from  the  old  Enghsh  translation  of  Calvin's  Catechism. 
'What  is  the  principal  and  chief  end  of  man's,  life?'  "  But 
the  source  of  the  answer  to  this  question  he  does  not  con- 
sider so  simple.  "The  answer  to  this  question,"  he  sug- 
gests, "may  be  said  to  combine  the  answers  to  Question  3rd 
in  the  Catechisms  of  Calvin  and  Ames,  'To  have  His  gloiy 
showed  forth  in  us\  and  'in  the  enjoying  of  God',  and  it 
may  have  been  taken  from  them :  or  the  first  part  may  have 
been  taken  from  Rogers.  Ball,  or  Palmer,  and  the  second 
from  one  of  the  earliest  catechisms  of  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion, viz-,  that  of  Leo  Judae.  published  at  Ziirich  before 
1530".  H  this  answer  goes  back  to  a  period  before  1530, 
it  goes,  of  course,  behind  Calvin,  the  earliest  of  whose 
Catechisms  was  not  published  before  1537.  and  the  first 
edition  of  whose  Institutes  itself  not  before  1536. 

It  is  quite  tempting  indeed  to  refer  it  to  Leo  Judae's  Latin 
Catechism,  the  citation  from  which  given  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
is  strikingly  like  the  Shorter  Catechism  definition.  It  runs 
as  follows  and  Dr.  Mitchell  is  fully  justified  in  speaking 
of  it  as  important  in  this  connection:  "Q.  Tell  me,  please, 
for  what  end  was  man  created?    A.    That  we  may  recog- 


'Tlte  iVeitmiitsUr  Jisembly,  eic.   (Baird  Lecture  for  1882),  ed,  a, 
Philadelphia,  1897,  P-  432' 
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nizc  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God,  the  Creator,  alJ 
good,  all  great,  all  wise;  and  finally  etijoy  Him  forct'er."^^ 
But  quite  apart  from  the  reference  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
definition  to  this  response  as  its  source,  Dr.  Mitchell's  dating 
is  at  fault.  We  do  indeed  owe  to  Leo  Judae  the  first 
important  Catechism  produced  by  Reformed  Switzerland. 
This  was  not,  however,  his  Latin  Catechism  from  which 
Dr.  Mitchell  quotes,  but  his  Larger  German  Catechism." 
which  does  not  contain  anything  corresponding  to  these 
words.  Xor  was  even  it  pnblished  "before  1530".  btit  not  be- 
fore January.  1534,'^  while  the  Shorter  German  Catechism 
(i54r)''*  followed  upon  the  Latin  Catechism  and  derives 
from  it.     The  Latin  Catechism'^  was  prepared  for  the  use 

"Q.  Die.  sodes.  ad  quern  finetn  homo  crcatus  e«?  R.  Ut  optimi, , 
maxitni  ac  sapienlissimi  Dei  Creatoris  tnajesiatcm  ac  bonitatem  agnos--' 
camus,  liindemquc  illo  aeternuin  fruamur. 

■'  Cotecliiinms.  Christliche  klare  vi\d  einfatlc  ynleiltmg  in  den 
]ViSict<n  vaud  in  die  Gnad  Cotter,  darinn  nit  Hur  die  Jugcdi  suridcr 
ouch  die  Eltern  vitdcrricht.  laCe  jjp  fre  kind  in  den  gcbotlen  Goltes, 
mn  Christiiekem  glouben,  vnd  rechtem  gebatt  vitdcnt-ysen  migend. 
Geschriben  durcli  Lfonem  Judff,  dirtier  des  warit  dcs  Kikhtn  Zirych. 

"  In  contains  a  preface  hy  Bullmger,  dated  January  3,  1534.  Or 
Leo  Judae's  Catechisms  se«  C.  PcsUbzzi  fi86o),  in  ix.  i  of  Hagcn- 
bach's  Leben  und  av-sgcwahlu  Scbriftrn  der  Voter  \tnd  BfgrUndfr  der 
reformirteu  Kireke,  10,  pp.  56  sq.,  with  the  relevant  tiotes  on  pp, 
101  jg. ;  M.  A.  Goosicn,  De  Heidelbergschc  Calechistnus,  Ttirtiu 
Reccprus  met  loelichtende  Texten  (i8qo).  pp.  JS  sq-i  A.  Lang.  Der 
Heidelb^rger  Kalfchijmns  u»d  vi(r  verwandte  KatfrHi:smfn  w.  s.  w. 
(1907).  pp.  XX  j-g. 

"Der  hiirtser  Calt'ehistMus.  Em  kurtae  Christiiche  undfrwysung 
der  fugend  in  crkannliiusc  vitnd  gebotlcn  Gotlcs,  iin  glouben.  im 
gebatt.  und  anderen  notuM-ndigen  dingen.  von  den  Dieaeren  desi  ■s.vrts 
:ii  Zurych  gcslell  m  fragcns  wyss. — Gelrnrkl  :u  Ziirych  by  AtiguttiH 
Pritsz,  im  far  uls  man  salt  M.  D.  XLS.  tt  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  a  request  ftfitii  the  ZuHch  Synod  of  October,  1534  (Pcztaloizi. 
pp,  6d  and  laz),  and  dthough  a  Ion:g,  is  yet  in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  Catechism,  a  brief  docurnenl.  A.  Lang  (pp.  Jtxieii  sq.)  argues 
that  it  must  have  betn  publishcrd  as  early  as  1535  and  thus  predates 
the  Larin  Catechism.  But  his  reasons  are  not  convincing  and  the 
phcnomenn  appear  to  te  best  accdunied  ffir  by  asstitning  that  botli 
documents  were  in  course  of  preparation  simultaneously  and  infltl' 
enced  ea:ch  other.     The  earliest  known  issue  is  from  1541. 

"  Ciit-echismu-s.  lirevissima  Chrisiianae  formula,  inslitH-endae  juveit- 
tHti  Tigurinae  calccliisandisquc  rudibus  apiala,  adeoque  in  £ommuntm 
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of  the  youth  in  the  Latin  Sfhool  at  Zurich,  and  Leo  Judae 
quite  frankly  explains,  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  it  ad- 
dressed to  Johannes  Fries,  the  rector  of  that  school,  that 
he  has  freely  used  in  compiling;  it.  "certain  Insiilutcs  of  the 
Christian  religion  lately  (nupcr)  composed  by  John  Cal- 
vin", that  is  to  say.  Calvin's  earlier  Catechism,  which  was 
published  under  this  title.  On  the  strength  of  the  word 
"lately"  in  this  dedication,  it  has  been  usual  to  assign  this 
Latin  Catechism  to  1538,  or  at  latest  1539.'^  There  can 
be  no  question,  therefore,  that  Leo  Judae  derives  the  sen- 
tence which  Dr.  Mitchell  quotes  from  him  from  Calvin's 
first  Catechism,  which  he  here  reduces  to  catechetical  fortn'^ 
and  redacts  to  suit  his  purpose.  What  interests  us  most  is 
to  observe  how,  in  doing  so.  he  falEs  upon  a  form  of  words 
which  was  almost  exactly  repeated  by  the  Westminster 
Divines  a  century  later.  For  the  rest,  it  is  also  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  same  ideas  appear  in  the  Shorter  Ger- 
man Catechism  which  was  in  preparation  simultaneously 
with  this  Latin  Catechism,  although  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  published  until  a  couple  of  years  later.  Here  they  are 
very  much  expanded,  but  preserve  the  same  tone.  The 
Catechism  opens  with  the  question.  "Since  thou  art  a  rational 
creature,  that  is  to  say.  a  human  being,  tell  me  who  made 
thee?"  to  which  the  answer  is  returned:  "God  made  me." 
Then  follows:  "How  and  whereto?"  "When  I  had  no 
existence.  He  made  me,  out  of  goodness  and  grace,  moved 
thereto  by  nothing  but  His  unspeakable  goodness,  that  I 
might  be  partaker  of  His  great  riches  and  all  His  goods."'* 

I'liuiiunt  piorum  iilUitutctn  cxcusa.  Tiijuri  itpud  Christoiihorum  Pros- 
OVfrtitn, 
'*  Pestalozzi,  p.  103;  Gooszen.  p,  43;  Lang,  p.  xxxii, 
"  Leo  Judae  put  it  into  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  which,  it 
will  he  remembered.  Calvin  had  not  done  (cf.  Pestolazzi,  p.  63).  Tt 
will  be  borne  in  mind  liiat  the  two  German  Catethisms  appeared  in 
German  only:  there  was  no  Latin  version  of  them  (cf,  PestalozxJ, 
p.  loi). 

"  Leermeistcr :  Dtewyl  du  ein  vcmilnffdge  crealur  vnd  geschopfft. 
n^imlich  cin  mensh  bist.  ao  sa^f  mir  war  hat  dich  geschaffeii' ?  Kind: 
God  hat  mich  geschafTen,  (2)  L. :  Wie,  und  warzu?  K.:  Do  ich  niit 
vun  ni«nea  was,  hax  er  mich  v%z.  siner  giitc  vnd  gnad  erscfiaSen  darzu 
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And  after  a  lengthy  and  very  beautiful  exposition  of  what 
it  is  to  be  made  in  God's  image,  the  question  is  returned  to 
(Q.  7) :  "To  what  end  did  God  make  thee?— that  thou 
shouldst  be  always  here  in  this  world?"  and  the  answer  is 
given:  "The  end  for  which  man  was  created  is  God, — that 
he  should  learn  to  know  Him,  love  Him  alone  above  all 
things,  and,  after  this  time,  enjoy  Him  forever,  in  eternal 
life.  Wherefore  I  should  with  my  heart  rise  above  all 
creatures,  and  cling  alone  to  God  my  Creator."'"  Cer- 
tainly, if  I-eo  Judae  rests  on  Calvin,  he  knows  how  to  give 
the  richest  expression  to  the  thoughts  derived  from  Calvin, 
and  quite  justifies  his  own  description  of  himself  as  a  bee 
which,  going  from  flower  to  flower,  gathers  the  hnney  for 
himself.  By  this  beautiful  description  of  the  destination  of 
man  we  are  prepared  to  arrive  shortly  (Q.  i8)  at  this 
equally  beautiful  definition  of  God.  which  also  has  its  roots 
in  Calvin:  Q.  i8.  "Tell  me  what  is  God?"  A.  ''God  is  an 
inexpressible,  inexaustible  fountain  of  all  that  is  good. 
What  we  lack  we  should  seek  in  Him  alone;  of  what  afflicts 
us  we  should  complain  to  Him  alone;  to  Him  alone  should 
we  flee  in  all  times  of  need,  in  Him  alone  should  we  seek 
help,  comfort,  shelter  and  defence.  As  He  has  promised  to 
be  our  God,  that  is  that  He  will  give  us  all  that  is  good  and 
save  us  from  all  that  is  evil,  we  should  hold  and  recognize 
Htm  as  such  and  trust  Him  for  it."*" 


ja  nut  tKwcgt  hat  ilann  sin  vnusisprachliche  giite,  dan  ich  siner 
grossen   ryClHagetl  vnd  allcr  sint-r  giiteren  tcilhaflt  wurde, 

"L.:  Zu  was  end  hat  lUch  GdII  gcachaffrn?  3o]t  du  allweg  hie  syn 
in  discr  wall  ?  K. :  DS'^  end  darzu  der  rnensch  gi^Sichaffcn  ist,  ist 
Gott,  den  sdI  cr  lernen  crkcnnen,  jn  ob  alien  diiigen  allcin  licbcn  vnnd 
jn  nach  diesem  ajt  in  evigem  laben  ewieMicii  niessen.  Danimtn  sol 
ich  3llc  trcatufen  mit  d<ni  hcrtien  ufccfstj-gen,  vnn  Golt  luinem 
schapffcr  atlcin  anhangen. 

"Gott  sBt  cin  vnuazsprachli-cher  vnerschopifl idler  briinn  alks  guicn. 
Was  vna  mangclt  aolknd  wir  by  jm  allein  !iucheii :  was  vns  truckt 
soilenci  wir  jm  allcin  klagen,  zu  jm  a[Icin  sollend  wir  in  alien  noted 
louffen,  by  jm  aliein  solletid  wir  hilff,  trost,  schutz,  van  schirm  $uchcn. 
Wie  cr  iins  verhcisxt  cr  wolle  vnscr  Goii  sjn,  das  ist,  er  wolle  vns  allcs 
guts  gebcn,  und  alks  flbcls  ledig  machen,  aho  sollern  wir  jn  darfur 
habcn  vnn  crkcnnen,  vnd  sollend  jm  dcs  vcrtruwen,  Psal.  Ixxki.  xd. 
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It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  of  course,  that  these  ideas  were 
the  invention  of  Calvin.  They  were  the  property  of  every 
Christian  heart  and  especiallv  of  all  who  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  Aiig^istine — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  movement,  whether  of  high  or 
of  low  degree.  It  could  not  be  bnt  that  they  shonid  find 
some  expression,  therefore,  apart  from  Calvin,  and  even 
before  Calvin,  in  the  nnmerous  catechetical  manuals  which 
the  new  teachers  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
We  find,  therefore,  among  the  large  number  of  catechisms 
which  begin  with  questions  bringing  out  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Christian,  now  and  then  one  which  carries  back  the  thoiig'ht 
to  creation  itself  and  begins  with  making  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  what  it  is  to  be  a  creature  of  God.  "A 
little  book  in  questions  and  answers"'  was  printed,  for  ex- 
ample, .somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  'twenties  (1522- 
1526).  by  a  certain  Petrns  Schultz,  possibly  for  the  people 
of  Lemgo — but  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  man  or  his 
flock — which  opens  as  follows:  "What  art  thou?  I  am  a 
creature-  What  is  a  creature?  What  is  made  out  of  noth- 
ing. Who  made  thee?  He  who  is  almighty  and  eternal 
For  what  did  He  make  thee?  For  His  kingdom  and  to  do 
His  will."^'  About  the  same  time — or  a  little  later — a 
schoolmaster  of  Rothenburg-,  Valentin  Ickelsamer  by  name, 
was  printing  beatitiful  dialogues  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  great  art  of  knowing  themselves  and  living 
worthily.  One  of  these,  a  dialogue  between  Margaret  and 
Anna,  opens  thus:^^  "Margaret:  What  art  thou?  Anna: 
A  rational  creature  of  God,  a  human  being.     M. :    How 

"F.  Cohra,  Die  evangeluchen  Katechiimusversvche  for  Lttlkfrs 
Enchiridion  (in  the  Monvinenla  Germaniae  Paedagogka,  edited  by 
Karl  Kehrbach,  vols.  XX-XXIV).  vol.  II  (XXI),  1900,  p.  211.  Cobrs 
says  (p.  20t)5  :  "Of  no  calechism  do  we  know  ao  little  as  of  that  of 
Petrns  Schultz.  We  neither  know  anything  certain  of  the  life  of  the 
author  .  .  .  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  dl!h«r  when  it  was  printed 
or  where  it  was  used." 

"Cohrs,  as  cited,  I  (x:x),  pp.  138-9.  Ickelsamer  holds  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  German  paedagogy.  See  Vogel,  Lebrn  und 
Vtfd\gtiste  V.  Uktlsamers,  Leipzig,  1894. 
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didst  tilou  become  a  hiuiian  being  and  come  into  existence  ? 
A.:  God  made  me  and  placed  a  living  soul  in  my  flesh, 
that  in  this  house  of  exile.-^  bom  on  the  earth,  it  might 
long  after  God  its  creator  and  apprehend  Him".'*  Some- 
times the  two  lines  of  thought  are  united,  with  more  or  less 
felicity.  Thus  no  less  a  man  than  Johannes  Brenz,  in  no 
less  a.  book  than  that  which  has  sometimes  (though,  of 
course,  with  only  relative  accuracy)  been  called  "the  first 
Protestant  Catechism" — the  Fragcstuck  rft'^J  Chfistlkhcn 
Glaubens  of  1528,  designed  for  young  children,  and  hence 
called  the  Catechismtts  Minor — begins  thus:  "What  art 
thou?  According  to  the  first  birth,  I  am  a  rational  creature 
or  human  being,  made  by  God  ;^  but  according  to  the  new 
birth,  I  am  a  Christian."'*  And  this  opening  is  almost 
exactly  repeated  in  a  later  Catechism  of  Kaspar  Grater's 
(1537)-  "What  art  thou,  my  dear  child?  According  to 
the  first  birth  I  am  a  rational  creature  or  human  being', 
made  by  God,  hut  according  to  the  new  birth.  I  am  a 
Christian" ;"  as  also,  in  a  still  later  one  by  Johann  Meek- 
hart  {circa.  1553  +)  :  "What  art  thou,  my  child?  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  birth.  I  am  a  rational  creature,  a  human 
being,  made  by  God,  but  according  to  the  second^"  and  new 
birth,  I  am  a  Christian."**  In  Eartholomeus  Rosinus"  SItort 
Qupstions  and  Ansivers,  printed  in  Regeiisburg  in  1581,  this 
double  answer  still  stands,  but  is  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose  and  conformed  in  both  elements  to  the  current 
soterjological  tnotive:  "Dear  child,  what  art  thmi?  By 
reason  of"  the  bodily  birth,  I  am  a  condemned  sinner,  but 


■  Elcndg,  'exile'  or  'misery".    Is  there  some  Origenism  here? 

"sich  nach  Coti  jrem  schopffer  sehnen  vnd  jn  erkennen  solie, 

"The  close  Tcsemblance  of  this  lo  ihc  opening  of  Valentin  Ikcl- 
samer's  dialogue  should  not  pass  unobserved. 

"ColirS,   III,   m6. 

"  Reu,  Quellcn  cur  Geschichtt  der  Katechismns-iMUrrkhts.  Vol.  I, 
1904,  p.  315.  On  Brenz  and  Grater  and  the  relation  of  their  catechisms 
sec  also  Cfihrs,  III.  130.  H.  JIJ.  J.i6. 

^  Ander-n. 

■Reu,  p.  820, 

"  Halben. 
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by  reason  of  the  spiritual  re-birth.  I  am  a  saved  Chris- 
tian."^' We  may  perhaps  look  upon  this  as  a  reminiscence 
of  the  old  Brentzian  formula,  rephrased  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevalent  method  of  catechizing.  Other  examples 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  motives  may  be  found  in.  the 
Catechisms  of  Kaspar  Loener  (1529)  and  Jacob  Other 
''5.V)>  '1  both  of  which  the  idea  of  the  likeness  of  God 
is  emphasized.  The  former  of  these  begins  as  follows: 
"What  art  thou?  I  am  a  Christian  man  and  a  child  of 
God.  Whence  is  man?  God  made  man  out  of  the  earth, 
after  His  image.  How  is  man  God's  image?  When  he  is 
righteous.  What  man,  however,  is  righteous?  He  who 
does  righteousness  and  avoids  unrighteousness.""  The 
latter  begins  as  follows:  "What  art  thou?  I  am  a  human 
being.  How  dost  thou  know  this?  Thus,  that  I  anj  mi- 
rigbteons,  a  sinner  and  nothing  worth.  Who  made  thee? 
God  the  Almighty  who  made  the  heavens  and  earth  and 
all  things.  How  did  He  make  thee?  After  His  image. 
What  is  the  image  of  God  ?  It  is  righteousness,  holiness, 
truth,  eternal  joy  and  blessedness.""  Instances  such  as 
these  of  the  utilization  of  the  conception  which  dominates 
Calvin's  Catechisms  are  clearly  more  interesting  than  signi- 
ficant. It  may  possibly  be  that  Leo  Judae  knew  some  of 
these  earlier  efforts  to  prepare  spiritual  food  for  the  babes 
of  the  flock.  He  was  a  very  busy  bee  and  ranged  far  for  his 
honey :  Bullinger.  in  the  preface  he  prefixed  to  Leo  Judae's 
earliest  Catechism,  tells  us  that  "he  did  not  despise  the 
work  of  other  true  and  learned  servants  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ";  and  "made  no  shame  of  transcribing  and  adopting 
from  them  into  his  own  what  he  found  most  suitable,  as 
indeed  not  only  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  doctors  did, 
but  also  the  holy  prophets".  One  would  like  to  think  he 
may  have  known  the  dialogues  of  Valentin  Ickelsamer.  and 
one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  knew  the  Smaller  Catechism 


'  Reu,  p.  743- 
'Cohra,  III.  471. 
'  Beu,  1.  36a. 
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of  Brenz:  antl  if  he  knew  them  he  may  well  have  more  or 
less  drawn  froin  them.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  main  source 
for  these  questions,  not  only  in  his  Latin,  but  also  in  his 
Shorter  German  Catechism,  was  Calvin.  And  we  can 
Scarcely  suppose  Calvin,  who  obviously  is  going  his  own 
way.  was  influenced  by  these  earlier  manuals. 

Calvin,  then,  it  is  evident,  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
opening  question  and  answer  of  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism.  If  Leo  Judae  is  to  come  into  consideration  at 
all,  it  is  only  as  an  intermediary  between  Calvin  and  the 
Westminster  formularies.  Leo  Judae  is  not,  however,  the 
onty  i ntennediary  which  must  come  into  consideration  when 
we  begin  to  ask  whether  the  language  of  the  Westminster 
Catechisms  may  not  be  modified  by  sotne  of  Calvin's  suc- 
cessors. There  are,  for  example,  the  series  of  Catechisms 
which  were  published  by  John  a  Lasco  in  London,  and 
which  present  very  interesting^  modifications  of  Calvin's 
treatment  of  this  topic.  Three  of  these  are  of  interest  to 
us.  The  first  was  prepared  by  Laski  for  the  Friesian 
Church  as  early  as  1546,  but  was  first  printed,  in  Dutch. 
by  Jan  Utenhove,  an  elder  of  the  Foreign  Church  of 
London,  in  15 51.  The  second — a  much  briefer  one — was 
the  production  on  Laski's  model  of  another  of  Laskt's 
London  helpers.  Marten  Microen  (Micronius).  and  was 
first  printed,  in  Dutch,  at  London  in  1552.  The  third,  which 
was  in  effect  an  abridgment  of  the  Catechism  of  1551,  was 
prepared  for  the  Church  at  Embden  and  was  first  printed 
in  the  autumn  of  1554.  continuing  in  use  until  our  own 
day.'*  The  opening  words  of  the  first  of  these  Cate-J 
chisms,^  which  we  may  call  the  Friesian  Catechism,  run  as 
follows:  "Why  has  God  created  man  and  endowed  him 
with   such   great   gifts   of   understanding   above   all    other 

"  For  a  Lasco's  catechisnia  see  Lang.  pp.  xxxix  sq-;  Goosgen.  pp. 
53  sq. 

"Df  Caiecfihvms,  oft  Kinder  leere,  diemen  le  Londen,  inde  Duylscht 
ShiiHcynle.  is  ^hebrttycktndf  .  .  .  Ghedrttct  lot  Londen.  by  Sltx-en 
Mycrdman.  An.  1551.  Printed  by  A.  Kuypcr  Joannis  i  Lasco  Opera. 
etc..  vol.  II,  1866,  pp.  340  *?■ 
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creatures  ?  That  he  might  learn  to  know  aright  his  God  and 
creator,  love,  fear,  laud  and  praise  Him  and  so  become 
sharer  in  all  His  goods."*"  In  the  second,  Micronius',  or, 
as  we  may  perhaps  call  it  distinctively,  th«  London  Cate- 
chism,*'' they  run;  "Whereto  hast  thou  been  created  by 
God  and  placed  in  the  world?  In  order  that  my  life  long 
I  may  know  and  serve  God  according  to  the  right  teaching, 
and  finally  may  live  with  Him  in  heaven  forever."^*  And 
in  the  third,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  Embden  Catechism,*' 
they  run:  "Whereto  hast  thou  been  created  a  man?  That 
I  should  be  an  image  of  God,  and  should  know,  praise  and 
serve  my  God  and  Creator."*''  What  is  most  striking  in 
these  Catechisms  is  that  in  both  of  the  forms  which  were 
issued  in  London  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  Church  there — 
as  in  Leo  Judae's  Latin  Catechism — the  two  items  of  glori- 
fying and  enjoying  God  are  brought  together :  man  is  on 
earth  primarily  to  know  and  serve  God,  but  also  to  become 
partaker  in  His  glory  and  to  live  with  Him  forever.  It  is 
clear  that  already  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a  tradition  growing  up  in  the  Catechetical  man- 
uals deriving  from  Calvin's  fundamental  statement  to  em- 
phasi2e  these  two  items:  as  indeed  faithfulness  to  Calvin's 
statement  required  should  be  done.  We  need  not  feel 
surprise,  then,  that  Dr.  A.  F.  Mitchell*'  is  able  to  quote 

"Kuyper,  p,  355;  Dat  hi  sijnen  Go<]  en-de  Shcpper  rccht  soude  kercn 
hekennen,  bemitinen,  vreesen,  lo-u«i,  ende  prijscn,  fnde  alder  sijnder 
golden  deelachcich  we&eti  sonde, 

"  De  Kteyne  Calecfiismus.  oft  Kinder-lecre  der  Duylsdier  Ghemeynte . 
van  LondgM,  de  weUke  hm  hier  ende  daer  verslroyt  is. — Gemaeekt  door 
Marten  Micron,  .  .  .  Ghedntckt  by  Geilinm  Ctemalium,  Anna  t559. 
Printed  by  A.  Lang,  pp.  117  sq. 

"Op  dat  ick  God  mijn  Icwcn  lanck,  ten  rechteii  Uere  kennen  ende 
dienen:   cnn  cyndelick  met  hem  Ertdeni  heme!  leue  in  der  cewicheyt. 

'  Coteckismus  effte  Kinderlehre.  tho  niitle  der  Jogtl  In  Ostfriesslandl 
doTth  de  Deners  des  hiitigen  Godtlicken  Wardes  tho  Embden,  Appel 
ksrtesie  ver»alel.  Gfxedruckt  If  Embden  byf  Anno  MDLIV.  Oclob. 
10.    It  is  prinKd  by  Kuyper,  II,  495  ■^9- 

"Kuyper,  p.  SOI :  Dat  ick  cin  Bildt  Godcs  scholdc  syn.  unde  mynen 
Godt  uiide  Schepper  scholde  erkennen  lauen  enndc  den  en, 

"  Catechisms  of  (he  Second  Reformation,  etc.,  1886,  p.  3. 

BT 


vcfy  OOK  mtteea  ap  vac  «  the  Wc 
-T«  whM  cad  «»  MM  cnacrfr 

'^o  kanr  lod  Imv  God  and  eajo^ 
Him  fonEver^^  and  the  SpMiib  mmrr  s  afancot  as 

We  ant  OMtmaBy  boic  iBtrmfetd.  faowcrcTt  in  the  tradi- 
tion a*  ic  maniieslcd  ksdf  in  Eogimd  and  *****■»  "^.  where. 
aa  we  have  seen.  CahrWs  CtteckBm  was  iskji  naad,  and 
ffftf "  ■  Scouand  ioiummI  put  of  the  leLoguized  fonnu- 
lanes  of  the  QmrdL  Tbis  tiatfitioa  is  ▼erjr  ricfa.  and  takes 
many  varmioiB  npon  itself  m  die  hands  of  the  serual 
tcadicn  wfao  ananpttd  to  draw  cp  mannab  for  the  mstrac- 
(km  of  yotftb.  In  SoodaDd.  from  the  RefonnatioQ  down, 
diere  was  in  use  in  the  giammar  schoois  a  Smmmuta  Caic- 
chitmi,  designed  tor  the  training  in  ptetr  of  the  yoodis 
gathered  tPicre.  which  U  suftposed  to  hare  been  the  work  of 
Andrew  Stinpson.  master  ot  the  grammar  school  of  Perth 
both  before  and  after  the  ReEormation  and  6rst  Protestani 
minister  of  Dunbar.**  Its  opening  questions  run:  "Who 
created  man?  God.  How  did  He  create  him?  Holy  and 
foand  and  with  dominion  over  the  world.  For  what  «k1 
was  he  created  ?  To  serve  God."**  Less  ricfaly  the  shorter 
form  of  Johti  Craig's  Catechism  b^ins  by  asking:  "What 
arc  we  by  nature?"  and  after  answering:  "The  children  of 
God's  wrath",  proceeds;  "Were  we  thus  created?"  to  re- 
spond :   "No,  for  He  made  us  in  His  own  image.""    The 


*"A  (he  fine  ^  crealo  I'hiioino?     Ptr  conoscffr.  xmar,  el  e^CT  *ler 
natncntc   Dto—CiiglisrdS'  (p.  3).     Gagliardi's   CaCccliisin  dates  from 
the  i6ili  century  (MiichclJ.  Caiechutnt,  p,  xx). 

""Para  wrvtr  a  Dios  en  csta  vida  e  despues  della  goxarlt  en  la  otn. 
eitrnamcntc , — Sp  aniiK" 

"  it  will  be  found  perhaps  in  its  besl  form  in  Dr.  Bonar't  Catechitms 
of  the  SeoUish  Reformation,  1866;  and  also  in  Dtmlop's  Collectiom. 
IT.  p,  J7S.  ef.  p.  14. 

"Qui*  hofflintm  creavJl?  Deiw.  Qiialem  ereavit  emn?  SanctuTn 
et  Kanum.  mundique  dominum.  In  qucm  usus  crcatos  cit?  Ut  E)eo 
ititfrvirrt. 

"  Bonar.  p.  37J ;  Dunlop,  II,  p.  j68. 
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essence  of  the  matter,  however,  is  still  preserved  there.  The 
tradition  of  Andrew  Simpson's  manual,  however,  appears  to 
dominate  Scottish  Catechetks:  his  method  of  putting- things 
at  least  reasserts  itself  in  the  Westminster  period  in  a 
Couple  of  documents  issued  almost  or  quite  with  authority 
in  the  Scottish  Church.  "The  A,  B,  C,  or  A  Catechisme  for 
yong  children  appoynted  by  act  of  the  church  and  cnuncell 
of  Scotland  To  be  teamed  in  all  families  and  Lector  Schooles 
in  the  said  Kingdome"  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  1641. 
It  opens  thus:  "Who  made  man?  God.  To  what  estate 
made  he  him?  Perfectly  holy  in  body  and  soul."*'  The 
"New  Catechisme  according  to  the  Forme  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland" — which,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  says,*^  ^'was  published 
in  England  just  before  the  Assembly  entered  on  this  part 
of  its  labors"— that  is,  in  1644 — "and  (  I  can  hardly  doubt) 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  tend  to  facilitate  them" — -begins 
thus :  "Who  made  the  Heavins  and  the  Earth,  and  all 
things  contained  in  them  ?  God.  Whereof  was  man  cre- 
ated? Of  the  earth.  To  what  end  was  he  made?  To 
serve  God."*' 

The  English  tradition  takes  a  slightly  different  form  and 
keeps  closer,  on  the  whole,  to  Calvin's  example.  In  most 
of  th«  manuals  which  b«gin,  after  the  fashion  of  Calvin's 
Catechisms  and  the  best  Reformed  tradition,  with  the  end 
of  man's  existence,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  glorifying  of 
God :  and  when  there  is  an  addition  to  this  it  ordinarily 
takes  the  form  of  reference  to  the  securing  of  salvation. 
Occasionally  the  soteriological  motive  seems  to  absorb  all 
interest.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Dr.  William  Whittaker's 
Short  Sum  of  Christianity  delivered  by  way  of  Catechism 
(London,  1630)  we  read;  "What  is  the  only  thing  whereto 
all  our  endeavors  ought  to  be  directed?  To  seek  everlast- 
ing felicity  or  salvation  in  this  life,  that  we  may  fully  enjoy 
it  in  the  life  to  come.    What  is  salvation?    Perfect  happi- 


'  Mitchell,  Caiechisms,  pp.  267  ^Q- 
'  P.  xxxiv. 
'Mitchell,  pp.  37?  sq. 
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Cfmitian  K^ligioji  and  Oprmhaw's  ^mm/  «f  Chwiftkm 
fOrtinion:  "Wherefoft  hatb  God  made  too?  To  s«fc  His 
i^rry."**  Whtn  there  ii  a  doable  stalcmeiiC  it  is  somcUnics. 
lo  ht  fturc,  in  ihc  f<rnn  ^ven  it  t))r  Thomas  Sparks  in  lus 
*4  HHrf  and  Short  Catechism,  etc. :  "To  what  end  hath  he 
niadc  man }  To  the  ■ctttnfr  forth  of  his  own  glonc.  and  that 
nmn  "hoiild  nerve  htm."**  But  more  irequently.  as  we  have 
Mill.  :it  ImHt  in  iyi)\  century  documents,  the  double  state^ 
riirill  <lritWA  lo^etlicr  llic  glorifying  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  (he  itoid,    One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Cate- 

'•MJhl.rll.  II.  WxxW 

"  I'l.r  utl  llirpr  of  ilicic  Jii«tiinccR,  Kc  Mitchell,  p.  Ixxix. 

"MlirMI,  p.  J. 
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chisms  of  this  type  was  undoubtedly  the  Short  Catechism 
of  John  Ball,  which  was  published  in  his  early  ministr}-  and 
had  reached  its  nineteenth  impression  in  1642.  Its  openinfj 
question  and  answer  are:  "What  ought  to  be  the  chief e 
and  continual]  care  of  every  man  in  this  life?  To  glorifie 
God  and  save  his  sou!."""'''  Similarly  we  read  in  William 
Syme's  Sweet  Milk  of  Chrislian  Doctrine  {  1617}  ;  "What 
is  the  chief  and  principal  end  of  our  being,  etc.?  That  we 
may  glorify  God,  and  work  out  our  own  salvation."^*  And 
again,  in  A  Short  Catechism  for  hioitscholifcrs,  published  in 
London,  1624:  "What  should  be  the  chief  desire  and  en- 
deavor of  every  Christian  in  this  life?    To  seek  the  glory 


"MiLchell,  p.  65.  It  is,  no  doubt,  requisite  lo  distinguish  between 
Ball's  A  Short  Catechism  canlaitiing  the  Principles  of  Religion,  and  his 
larger  manual,  calleJ  A  Short  Treatise,  tontainin-g  ad  the  Principal 
Grounds  oj  Christian  Religion.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  perhap.^  com- 
monly meant  when  "Ball's  Catechism"  is  spoken  of :  but  it  is  the  former 
and  briefer  compend  which  is  quoted  here.  The  larger  trealise,  how- 
ever, is  simply  the  smaller  one  expanded,  tncorporaling  the  whole  of 
the  smaller  one,  it  follows  up  each  question  with  additional  ones 
designed  to  develop  more  fully  its  contents,  It  therefore  begins  with 
the  same  question  and  answer:  "What  ought  to  be  the  chief  and  con- 
tinual care  of  every  man  in  this  life?  To  glorific  God  and  save  his 
soul."  Then,  after  developing  what  is  meant  by  God's  glory,  it  is  aslccit 
(in  the  seventh  question),  "What  is  it  then  lo  glorific  God?"  and 
answered:  "To  glonlie  God  is  inwardly  in  heart  and  outwardly  in 
word  and  action  lo  acknowledge  God  10  ^be  snch  an  one  as  he  halh 
revealed  himself."  Afterward  (tn  the  ninth  question.)  it  i^  asked: 
"What  is  it  to  lake  care  of  our  salvation?"  and  answered;  "To  take 
care  of  our  salvation  is  so  to  live  here,  that  we  may  live  with  the 
Lord  hereafter."  In  the  next  qaestion  (he  reasons  why  we  fhoul4 
take  care  of  our  salvation  are  adduced,  among  which  stand:  "(6')  The 
soul  eame  from  God,  and  is  after  a  restlesse  manner  carried  to  seek 
and  desire  communion  with  God.  (7)  A  desire  to  be  happy  is  nal- 
lu-ally  planted  in  ihe  heart  of  all  men  by  God  himself,"  and  especially 
"(8)  Gwl  is  infinite  in  gocduess.  the  highest  of  all  things  that  -ire  m 
be  desired.  Therefore  we  should  eamestty  set  our  affections  upon 
things  that  are  above  and  infinitely  desire  the  enjoying  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  heaven".  It  may  be  quesljoned  whcihfT  we  need  lo  look  beyond 
this  larger  form  of  Ball's  Catechism  lo  explain  the  language  of  the 
opening  queslion  of  the  Westminster  Calechism  and  its  answer.  It  is 
ail  here  in  substance.  The  (enlh  edition  of  this  Catechism  was  published 
in  1635,  the  fifteenth  in  1656. 

"Mitchdl.  p.  3. 
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of  God  and  to  obtain  happiness  and  salvation  of  his  own 
soui."'^*  No  two  Catechisms,  probably,  are  of  more  signifi- 
cance for  the  preparation  of  tlie  Westminster  Catechisms 
than  those  of  Herbert  Palmer  fed.  i,  :64o;  ed.  4,  1644)  and 
of  Ezekiel  Rogers  (1642).  ThiC  former  of  these  was  not 
only  the  work  of  that  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
who  had  most  to  do  with  its  catechetical  labors,  but  obvi- 
ously supplied  a  starting  point  for  them.  And  the  latter. 
Dr.  Mitchell  thinks,  is  on  the  whole,  in  its  general  structure. 
most  like  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  of  all  earlier 
manuals.  Both  belong  to  the  class  we  have  now  under 
view.  Palmer's  begins :  "What  is  a  man's  greatest  busi- 
nesse  in  this  world?  A  man's  greatest  businesse  in  this 
world  is  to  glorifie  God  and  save  his  owne  soul.  How 
shall  a  man  come  to  glorifie  God  and  save  his  own*  soul? 
They  that  will  glorifie  God  and  save  their  own  souls  must 
needs  learn  to  know  God  and  believe  in  him  and  serve 
him.""''  Here  is  again  the  very  flavor  of  the  Westminster 
Catechisms.  Rogers'  begins:  "Wherefore  hath  God  given  to 
man  a  reasonable  and  an  immortall  soul  ?  That  he  above 
all  other  creatures  should  seek  God's  glory  and  his  own 
salvation.  Where  is  he  taught  how  this  is  to  be  done?  In 
the  Scriptures  or  Word  of  God.""^ 

There  was  tradition  enough,  then,  beneath  the  Westmin- 
ster ilivines  as  they  sat  down  to  frame  the  first  question  and 
answer  of  their  Catechisms:  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
they  were  floating  on  the  bosom  of  this  tradition.  The 
tradition  does  not,  however,  quite  account  for  their  first 
question  and  answer.  They  must  themselves  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  that.  The  third  question  and  answer  of 
Calvin's  Catechism  was  undoubtedly  in  their  minds,  and 
from  it  they  no  doubt  directly  derived  the  question.  It 
would  seem  that  they  got  the  first  half  of  the  answer 
directly  from  Palmer.     But  the  second  half  of  his  answer 


'  Mitchell,  p.  Ixxxiv. 
Mitchell,  p.  gg. 

'Milchcll,  p.  $5. 
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they  improve  on.  Whence  did  they  draw  their  improve- 
ment ?  From  the  third  question  of  William  .\mes'  Cate- 
chism :  "in  the  enjoying  of  God", — as  Dr.  Mitchell  thinks 
possible?''*  Or  "from  an  Italian  Catechism  of  the  sixteenth 
century",  as  Dr.  Mitchell  thought  worth  suggesting-  in 
1886?"°  Or  from  Leo  Judae,  as  he  thought  more  likely  in 
1897!?*'  Of  the  three  suggestions  the  most  plausible  seems 
to  us  to  be  William  Ames,  whoae  work  was  certainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divines,  and  may  have  suggested  this 
heightening  and  broadening  of  the  current:  "and  to  save 
his  soul."  But,  in  any  event,  this  heightening  and  broad- 
ening conception  was  already  present  in  Calvin's  Catechism, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  there  was  no  consciouB  depend- 
ence here  on  any  intermediary,  but  the  Westminster  Divines 
simply  did  what  Leo  Judae,  Gagliardi  and  Ames  had  done 
before  them — found  a  felicitous  brief  expression  for  Cal- 
vin's thought.  Or.  if  we  must  seek  some  intermediary 
between  Calvtn  and  the  Westminster  divines,  tt  would  seem 
enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  Ball's  A  Short  Treatise  was  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  provided 
them  with  language  which  asserted  it  to  be  the  chief  duty 
of  man  "to  glorify  God"  and  "infinitely  to  desire  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  presence  in  heaven". 

The  peculiarity  of  this  first  question  and  answer  of  the 
Westminster  Catechisms,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  felicity  with 
which  it  brings  to  concise  expression  the  whole  Reformed 
conception  of  the  significance  of  human  life.  We  say  the 
whole  Reformed  conception.  For  justice  is  not  done  that 
conception  if  we  say  merely  that  man's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God.  That  certainly:  and  certainly  that  first.  But 
according  to  the  Reformed  conception  man  exists  not  merely 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  him,  but  that  he  may  delight  in 
this  glorious  God.  It  does  justice  to  the  subjective  as  well 
a$  to  the  objective  side  of  the  case.    The  Reformed  con- 


'  Baird  Lecture,  ed,  2,  p,  432:   Catechisms,  p.  xx. 
'  Calif  hisms,  p.  xx.  meaning  Gagliardi:   see  above. 
'  Baird  Lecture,  ed.  2,  p.  6ja, 
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ception  is  not  fully  or  fairly  stated  if  it  be  so  slated  that  it 
may  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  conceiviag  man  merely  as  lh( 
object  on  which  God  manifests  His  glory — possibly  even 
the  passive  object  in  and  through  which  the  Divine  glory  is 
secured.  It  conceives  mar  also  as  the  subject  in  which  the 
gloriotisness  of  God  is  perceived  and  delighted  in.  No  man 
is  truly  Refonned  in  his  thought,  then,  unless  he  conceives 
of  man  not  merely  as  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
Divine  glorj-,  but  also  as  destined  lo  reflect  the  gIor>-  of  God 
in  his  own  consciousness,  to  exult  in  God ;  nay,  unless  he 
himself  delights  in  God  as  tlie  all-glorious  One. 

Read  the  great  Reformed  divines.  The  note  of  their 
work  is  exultation  in  God.  How  Calvin,  for  example, 
gloried  and  delighted  in  God !  Ever>-  page  rings  with  this 
note,  the  note  of  personal  joy  in  the  Almighti.'.  known 
to  be,  not  the  all-wise  merely,  but  the  all-loving  too 
Take,  for  example,  such  a  passage  as  the  exposition  of 
what  true  and  undefiled  religion  is,  which  closes  the  second 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Institutes.  He  who  comes 
really  and  truly  to  know  God,  we  are  here  told,  rejoices 
that  God  is  the  governor  of  all  things,  and  flees  to  Him  as 
his  guardian  and  protector,  putting  his  whole  trust  in  Him 
"Because  he  knows  Him  to  be  the  author  of  all  good  things, 
whenever  he  is  in  distress  or  want,  he  flees  at  once  to  His 
protection,  sure  of  His  aid;  because  he  is  persuaded  tliat 
He  is  good  and  merciftil,  he  relies  on  Him  with  assured 
confidence,  doubting  not  that  in  His  clemency  there  is  pre- 
pared a  remedy  for  all  his  ilia;  because  he  recognizes  Him 
as  his  Lord  and  Father,  he  is  detemiined  to  acknowledge 
His  government  in  everything,  to  revere  His  majesty,  to 
promote  His  glory,  to  obey  His  mandates;  because  he  per- 
cieves  Him  to  be  a  just  jutlge  whose  severity  is  arnic^  for 
the  punishment  of  inif|uities,  he  keeps  His  tribunal  always 
in  view  and  in  fear  restrains  himself  from  provoking  His 
wrath.  But  he  is  not  so  terrified  by  the  sense  of  His  justice 
as  to  wish  to  withdraw  from  it,  even  were  escape  possible: 
he  rather  loves  Him  not  less  as  the  punisher  of  the  wicked 
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than  as  the  benefactor  of  the  good,  since  he  understands 
that  it  belongs  to  His  glory  not  less  that  punishment  should 
be  visited  upon  the  impious  and  abandoned  than  that  the 
reward  of  eternal  life  should  be  conferred  on  the  righteous. 
And  moreover,  it  is  not  alone  from  dread  of  punishment 
that  he  restrains  himself  from  sinning,  but  because  he  loves 
and  reverences  God  as  his  Father,  and  honors  and  worships 
Him  as  his  Lord,  and  even  though  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  hell  would  abhor  offending  Him." 

It  is  not.  however,  Calvin  who  first  strikes  this  note,  and 
there  is  another  in  who-ie  thought  God  is  even  more  con- 
stantly present— Calvin's  master,  Augustine.  This  is  the 
burden,  for  example,  of  Augustine's  Confessions^  and  its 
classical  expression  is  to  he  found  in  that  great  sentence 
which  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  Confessions'  teaching: 
"Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O  Lord :  and  our  heart 
is  restless  till  it  finds  its  rest  in  Thee."  For  there  is  noth- 
ing the  soul  can  need  which  it  cannot  find  in  God.  "Let 
God,"  he  exhorts  in  another  of  those  great  sentences  which 
stud  his  pages— "Let  God  be  all  in  all  to  thee,  for  in  Him 
is  the  entirety  of  all  that  thou  lovest."  And  then,  elaborat- 
ing the  idea,  he  proceeds:  "God  is  all  in  all  to  thee:  if  thou 
dost  hunger  He  is  thy  bread;  if  thou  dost  thirst  He  is  thy 
drink;  if  thou  art  in  darkness.  He  is  thy  light;  ...  if 
thou  art  naked.  He  is  thy  garment  of  immortality,  when 
this  corruption  shall  put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality."*^  Delight  in  God,  enjoyment  of 
God — this^*   is   the  recurrent    refrain   of   all    Augustine's 

"Tract  13  iM  Ez-.  Johan.  5;  Totitm  sit  tibi  Deus,  quia  horum  quae 
diligis  lotum  libi  est. 

"Cf,  J.  Martin,  St.  Avgustine,  p.  238:  "To  enjoy  Qo'X,  frui  Dfo.  is 
an  expression  which  Augustine  adopted  from,  the  very  beginning  of 
his  teaching.  He  employed  it  continually:  he  said  'The  soul  orgaTiizes 
its  life  in  such  a  fashi-on  as  tc  b-e  able;  to  enjoy  God:  for  it  is  thus 
that  it  is  happy'  {De  diversis  Quest.  Jxxxiii  [38S-395I.  Q  xxx;  Migne, 
vi.  ao)."  "The  sense  of  frui  is  clear  in  ilselE:  Augustine  defines  it 
thus:  Quid  -enim  est  aliud  quod  dicimiis  frui,  nisi  pra^sto  habere  qticxl 
diliges  (De  lib.  arbitr.  I.  iii,  4,  Mignc,  t  1312)."  In  the  treatise  De 
Beala  Vila,  II.  lo,  Mignc,  L  964,  he  says  that  "the  really  happy  man 
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"Cf.  e.  PomJif  CVxani'th^aoc'a  Dk^omakt  4t  ThtaUfir  CmUk- 
ati^pu,  I.  a454> '  "Tbc  other  Extben  have  nahed  the  najesir  of  the 
fomit  of  fh*  Creator,  AofiMtiDC  t>  tbc  first  to  be  rarufaHl  br  tbc 
btimir  of  God;  npiebar  ad  Tt  Attort  Tuo  (Cimfess-.  VTL  xwn.  a3>. 
Ko  mn  hu  «r(r  written  on  this  subject  fnges  to  inflxiiKd.  Thn 
bcailtjr,  'ftlwajra  oM  ind  aiwxr*  new',  inspires  ihc  mrapmrcd  £gfats  of 
thr  Saliiatfuiti,  itnA  ibc  pai^i'male  erri«j  of  the  Catiffttions.  'Then  saw 
I.  in  •piril,  O  mj'  OkI,  Thy  invisible  beaulKi  in  the  Tisiblc  things  Tboa 
list  euriiinr'nt'l  frcm  iirjthing:'.  And  after  contempUting  them  bis  sool 
l^renervo  through  life  a  gluwjng  mcsiorj  of  love:  'reddilur  tolitit  non 
mrum  frret/am  nut  amatitm  memtn-iam',  etc  (Confesj.,  i&«if.).  To 
olhi-f  miri<U  the  tpectaclr  of  the  world  reveals  the  exuintt  of  .Cod; 
but  f(ir  hini.  \n  lhi»  iiibliraic  iippta\  to  all  created  thin^,  it  is  on  the 
beauty  of  God  llial  he  interroKatea  iheoi.  Their  respOD&e  is  an  invita- 
tion lo  l»rr  God :  'bill  ttic  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  ihal  in  thctn  is, 
tof  frrim  every  quarter  they  bid  me  love  Thee'  (Confess.,  X.  i:if.  A). 
And  he  add*  thm  lo  interrng.ite  them  he  has  onl;  to  look  upon  tfaein; 
their  own  beamy  t%  iheir  response.'* 

'De  Trinilalf,  IV,  i,  J. 
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shall  be  lacking,  nor  shall  there  be  anything  lacking  which 
he  shall  have  willed.  Whatever  shall  be  loved  will  be 
present;  and  nothing  will  be  longed  for  which  shall  not  be 
there.  Everything  which  will  be  there  will  be  good,  and 
the  Supreme  God  will  be  tlie  supreme  good,  and  will  be 
present  for  those  to  enjoy  who  love  Him;  and  what  is  the 
most  blessed  thing  of  all  is  that  it  will  be  certain  that  it  will 
be  so  forever."''^ 

The  distinction  of  the  opening  question  and  answer  of 
the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  is  that  it  moves  on  this 
high  plane  and  says  all  this  in  the  compressed  compass  of 
a  dozen  felicitous  words :  "Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever."  Not  to  enjoy  God,  cer- 
tainly, without  glorifying  Him.  for  how  can  He  to  whom 
glory  inherently  belongs  be  enjoyed  without  being  glorified? 
But  just  as  certainly  not  to  glorify  God  without  enjoying 
Him — for  how  can  He  whose  gloiy  is  His  perfections  be 
glorified  if  He  be  not  also  enjoyed? 


"  D<  TrwiCatt.  XIII.  tU.  10, 
Princeton. 


Benj.  B.  Warfield. 
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■err ATHYSICAI.  ATD  THEai.OGICjU.  ASPECT. 


Mr  2rm  it  to  fariog  oat  the  proMtm  vliidi  mses 
more  and  more  upon  the  thoogfaifal  anai  of  to-dar:  tbc 
profalcm  of  bow  to  moodk  the  strictljr  pcnooaL  mdntidaj 
life-ctonenu  with  the  cbimft  to  aittbority  of  those  amreisal' 
Htmaiti  tocorporated  in  traditioo.  in  social  institnoooB»  m 
written  anvl  unwrrtten  Uw.'  Tins  tnqoinr  is  in  onW  in  an 
age  of  individual  aucrtiofu  and  claims,  of  dsmpdon  of 
tystcnu.  of  cries  of  "No  dogmas",  of  subjecting-,  of  prag- 
matim.  of  "Umwcrtui^  alter  Wertc".  of  the  disintcgratioa 
of  all  thfn|^  which  claim  binding  authority  save  that  of  the, 
ego;  in  an  age  which,  disregarding  the  old  New  Ei^ani)' 
ConiidcratioR  of  all  things  "with  reference  to  rtemity".  has 
come  to  ftibjccL,  at  least  professedly,  all  things  to  the  final 
judgment  of  the  self-important  ego;  in  an  age  of  individual 
pretensi'jnii  which  clamor  loudly  against  the  impotent,  worn- 
oiit,  faJK,  mystical,  hundredfold-cursed  superstitions  of  for- 
mer days  that  cumber  the  ground  over  which  prepress  is  to 
march  on  lo  liJKhcr  and  better  things.  In  such  an  age  it 
must  be  worth  our  while  to  reflect  on  the  situation,  to  find 
nut  whether  individual  sovereignty,  personal  integrity,  can- 
not lie  maintained  together  with  the  authority  of  incorporate 

'Till-  lUnciiiiion  hai  special  rtrference  (o  the  present  trend  of  th«o- 
Idlfical  i)[jiiiiirii.  QuotntJons  arc  therefr>rc  nurnerous.  though  tbey  are 
lined  Hk  illudraliuni  rallicr  rhan  as  authority.  Still,  the  weight  of 
expert  tipinlon,  of  course,  nlay  be  used  as  coiToborative  evidence  in 
arguincnt.  M  ihc  c^wiy  does  not  cotivince,  it  may  at  least  clarify  aomej 
nollont  rcnarditig  the  ii.ubjecl;  or,  better  siiU,  it  may  occasion  abler 
•chcilari  to  Rive  it  deserved  atlcntitm.  For  one  thing  is  certain: 
Authnrlty  muHt  becurae  the  most  vital  question  for  an  age  which-^ 
rtglilly  or  wrftFTnIy — lends  to  challenge  its  established  fofms, 
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law.^  On  either  side,  strong  claims  are  made  in  behalf  of 
legal  authority  as  well  as  for  individual  rights,  though  the 
temper  and  tenor  of  our  age  favor  the  individualistic  inter- 
pretation of  life.*  Especially  is  this  true  in  our  Republic, 
founded  under  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  ideas,  through 
sudden  break  of  historic  relations  practically  without  tradi- 
tion, with  much  of  that  "assertive  democracy"  which  will 
recognize  no  superiors,  where  the  citizen  is  possessed  of  a 
spirit 

"That  bids  him  flout  the  law  he  makes. 
That  bids  him  make  the  law  he  flouts". 
Morality  and  religion  are  of  all  things  asserted  to  be 
primarily  personal,  individual  concerns,  "Privatsache". 
And  yet.  it  is  exactly  in  this  sphere  that  legalism  i&  most 
often  complained  of  as  enlisted  in  the  suppression  of  the 
individual  life  by  the  majority-rule.  Legalism,  with  its  out- 
ward dictates,  has  at  all  times  encroached  upon  the  domain 
of  ethical  and  religious  life,  though — as  Maurice  remarks — 
the  conscience  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  "I".  If  codi- 
fied standards  become  rules  for  individual  life,  appearances 
come  to  plav  a  large  part  in  life.      Legalism  has  a  bad 

'This  would  bring,  it  not  a  soluiioD,  at  least  a  reconciliation  in  the 
sense  of  Montesquieu's  definition  of  liberty  as  "the  freedom  to  do 
what  the  law  permits"  (Esprit  des  Lois,  Bk.  II.  eh,  3).  This  ^iew  is 
indicated  also  in  the  title  of  SterrctC's  recent  book  The  Freedom  of 
Authority,  in  Dr.  Oman's  Fatlh  and  Freedom;  all  these  ar*  attempts 
8t  reconcilialton  rather  ihan  at  aoluiion,  Laveley«  inclines  to  the  side 
of  authority  when  he  thus  delines  liberty:  "La  liberie  est  le  pouvoir 
de  faire  tout  de  qui  n'est  pas  conlraire  an  droit,  en  practique  tant  ce 
qui  n'est  pas  contrairc  aux  lois."  Le  GauTerncment  dans  la  Dimo- 
cralie.  p.  iji. 

'In  a  valuable  article  in  the  Vaie  Review  at  February,  1507,  by 
Professor  Gamer,  of  Illinois  University,  it  is  stated  that  the  legislative 
guarantee  for  individual  liberty  is  3  comparatively  late  appearance. 
Along  with  this  attention  10  the  litdividual  gucs,  however,  "the  tendency 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  among  the  states  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  push  ihc  lines  of  govefhitsent  farther  into  the  fic5d 
■which  the  individual  under  former  conditions  would  h-ave  a  right  to 
claim  as  belonging  to  liberty".  This  theme  is  ably  treated  in  a  recent 
inaugural  address  by  Professor  H.  Krabbe,  of  Leyden  University:  De 
idee  der  ptrsoonlykheid  in  de  slaaJslter. 


Hmm  thg  Sdtmeeg  CvmDimtL-d  to  Pwnfj  m  tm 
MfortHiy  of  Mmkimdf  ained  to  tat^BA  d« 

Aficr  ihe  ipqarauet  of  mai^ 

of  tlK  JKlRwily  of  (be  law  and  of  ibe  sbie.  hxic 

Smmmoa^  af  to  tbc  *1iinits  of  indiviifarf  Ocrtv"  * 

fer.  m  a  ifiitkh  on  the  Wertber-IiBe  xcpbc  of  pa»a 

aiim  at  the  realization  of  tmlimited  aiMouoMw  of  dK 

"P,  withrmt  any  outward  restiaiias  wtalcTCT.  riiaiartrrijrf  I 

fitly  iu  prototype:   "For  erery  character  has  the  r^la  off 

tsatUnct;  only  inooowsteocy  is  not  allowed."^    'Roasaeaa, 

dcdaiing  the  individoa]  a  sovereign  law  onto  htmsdf.  daes^ 

nor  allow  any  wpposeA  submission  of  personal  interesc  to 

Ih*  (general  welfare  of  mankind.    His  motto  is:  "The 

vidual  above  society."    The  regulations  of  sodet>-  are  to] 

be  burst  asunder,  and  an  abrupt  return  to  nature  is 

claimed  a»  the  cure  for  all  evib.     Such  a  naive 

of  individualism  makes  him  ignore  the  historic  develop- 

*  The  remarkable  develnpmmt  of  ihis  Icgalisnc  reliigion  is  iindT  por- 
tttfei  in  Sch^fcr'i  G*ii:hitkle  dn  Jiduehtn  V^lktt  im  Zfitalier  Jetm 
Ckruti.    fSce  chapter,  "life  nndcr  the  Law".) 

'  Jemeits  vetit  Gui  und  Bote.     Nietzsche's  Werke.     Baad  VEL 

*  MnntsKiic'i  Limilt  of  Individual  Liberty,  Lacy's  Liberty  and  Loa^l 
anil  Ritchie's  frinciptei  of  Stale  IilerftTtnce  are  fruitful  discoMion*' 
in  this  6<\d.    J.  S.  Mill,  'm  his  (nmoiss  ircati&e,  feels  thit  indiTidiHl 
liberty  muif  be  limited  to  aciions  of  a  "aclf-rcgarding  class",  however 
diRifult  they  are  to  define, 

•■'Denr  Recht  hat  jcder  Character 

Es  giebc  kcin  Uorcchl  ab  der  Widerepnich." 
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ment  o£  society  and  raise  the  cry  to  repeal  the  "social  con- 
tract". This  anarchistic  self-rule,  however,  has  likewise 
been  turned  to  ridicule  and  held  up  for  opprobrium.  "An- 
archy is  the  permanent  liberty  of  change,  it  is  the  elevation 
of  change  into  law  as  need  or  caprice  will  have  it",  is  the 
definition  given  in  an  anarchistic  periodica].  Or,  as  some 
one  has  said,  "Anarchism  is  the  acute  outbreak  of  individ- 
ualism". 

In  leaming  to  understand  both  view-points,  the  one  de- 
siring to  regulate  the  life  of  the  individual  by  an  expressed, 
outward  authority  or  law.  the  other  claiming  for  the  indi- 
vidual autonomy  on  the  ground  of  individual  sovereignty, 
we  may  find  a  common  ground  on  which  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  conflict.     For  where  conflicts  rage, 
problems  are  involved.     Instead  of  arguing,  therefore,  one 
case  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  we  shall  attempt  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  by  a  close  interpretation  of  each  view,  endeav- 
oring to  find  a  universal  element  in  the  individual  and  an 
individual  element  in  the  universal.     If  legalism  be  the 
expression  in  society  of  a  multiple  individual  experience. 
made  regulative  for  the  individual,  we  shall  need  to  inquire 
into  the  organic  relation  between  the  two  elements,  viz.,  the 
personal  equation  and  the  larger  experience  of  racial  wis- 
dom, which  assumes  the  right  of  regulative  law  over  the 
single  life   in  its  moral  and  religious   functions.      In  the 
analysis  of  this  question,  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature 
of   legalism.      Legalism    functions    instrumental ly    in   the 
moral  life  of  man.     Accumulated,  congealed  niorahty,  ob- 
jectified deposits  from  most  variegated  single  sources,  it  is 
the  historic  object-lesson  by  which  man  learns  to  discern 
the  Authority  of  all  authority.     In  the  recognition  of  the 
forms  of  authority  the  exercise  of  faith  is  involved.    How- 
ever reasonable,  however  natural,  however  inevitable,  there- 
fore, the  recognition  of  the  forms  of  authority  may  be,  rea- 
son can  never  render  an  exhaustive  account  of  Hfe's  "gram- 
mar of  assent".    Sabatier  in  his  able  discussion,  Religions  of 
Authority,  assumes  that  this  can  be  done.  But  he  can  do  this 
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only  because  his  final  authority  ts  humanity,  the  last  sanc- 
tion of  morality  and  religion  being  found  in  hiimanttv,  the 
source  from  which  it  springs,  and  its  final  aim.  This 
view  is  cliaracterislic  of  France.  It  is  Comte's  cult  of 
humanity  revived  in  a  disguised  form.  And  this  is  the 
fatal  fault  under  which  this  valuable  treatise  labors.  For 
Sabaticr  is  right  in  not  recognizing  on  such  a  presupposition 
any  final  or  absolute  authority.  There  is  no  absolute  and 
final  authority  when  we  do  not  touch  somehow  in  Its  forms 
the  Absolute  from  which  all  authority  is  derived.  Wlien 
the  ontological  implications  of  the  moral  and  religious  life 
are  discarded,  the  rejection  of  the  metaphysical  aspect  of 
religion  necessarily  follows.  This  position  undermines  re- 
ligion by  disowning  the  real,  objective  authority  lying  back 
of  all  faith.  Sabatier  therefore  always  remains  in  the 
sphere  of  human  or  derived  authority.  He  expresses  him- 
self in  his  Introduction  as  follows:  "Authority  is  a  neces- 
sary function  of  the  species,  and  for  very  self-presen'ation 
it  watches  over  that  offspring  in  whom  its  life  is  pro- 
longed." "Social  authority  and  individual  autonomy  are 
not  more  hostile,  and  can  no  more  legitimatelv  be  opposed, 
to  one  another,  than  the  final  destiny  of  man  and  of  hu-* 
manity.  And  yet  authority  is  never  other  than  a  power  of 
fact.  This  is  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  the  philosophic  expla- 
nation nor  the  ultimate  reason  of  anything."  "Whether 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  authority  must  own  the  control  of 
reason."  "An  established  authority,  however  great  its  an- 
tiquity or  its  power,  never  carries  its  justification  in  itself  "* 
"Being  essentially  progressive,  and  far  removed  fiom  the 
state  of  perfection,  neither  authority  nor  autonomy  may  be 
posited  as  absolute."  "Authority,  in  its  true  conception,  is 
and  can  be  no  other  than  relative."  Now.  as  Sabatier  goes 
on  to  say,  "This  theory  of  the  national  genesis  and  social 


•This  is  exactly  where  Sabaiicr's  and  all  rationalistic  explanations  of 
failh  are  at  fault.    They  rest  on  a  falser  psychology  pf  faith.    Authorit; 
is  power  of  fact,  and  never  owns  the  control  of  reason.    Though  reason^ 
(unctions  in  the  giving  of  as&enC.  authority  carries  its  own  justi  heat  ion 

idT  the  person  who  recognises  it. 
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function  of  authority  will  easily  be  granted  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  things  in  general".  "But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  of  religion,  men  stop  and  protest."  Sabatier  fails  to 
understand  this  protest,  because  all  objects  of  faith  must 
needs  become  for  him  merely  mediating  forms,  desigiied  as 
method.  Intrinsic,  real  authority  does  not  obtain  in  this 
sublunary  world.  He  will  not  abide  in  the  absolute  au- 
thority which  faith  prociaJms.  Truly,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  pope  is  infaUible.  but  whether  he  must  be  infal- 
lible. But  the  latter  proposition  does  not  get  a  hearing  from 
Sabatier.  Behind  and  beyond  all  sovereignty  of  fact,  rises 
for  him  a  sovereignty  of  right;  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
he  protests  against  the  exercise  of  faith,  disallowing  author- 
ity to  any  and  all  forms  of  authority.  Yet.  strangely  incon- 
sistent, this,  his  last  appeal  and  final  authority  to  deny  any 
and  aJl  its  forms,  is  proclaimed  relative.  He  does  not 
discern  in  the  manifestations  of  truth,  the  Truth  itself.  For 
Sabatier,  the  immanent  does  not  involve  the  transcendent. 
Metaphysics  is  professedly  disowned.  He  fails  to  realise 
the  import  of  a  passage  like  Hebrews  xi.  3,  "Through  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  bv  the  word 
of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear";  or  of  Romans  1.  20,  "For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead".  On  Scripture  au- 
thority, therefore,  it  would  appear  tliat  though  truth  is 
neitlier  of  man,  nor  by  man.  it  is  yet  for  man.  here  and 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times.  This  argument,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  those  who  admit  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Yet,  let  me  quote  in  this  connection  the  admirable  words  of 
Professor  Andrew  Seth.  "Rightly  agnostic  though  we  are 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  as  such,  no  shadow 
of  doubt  need  fall  on  the  truth  of  our  experience  as  a  true 
revelation  of  the  Absolute  for  us.  Hegel  was  right  in 
seeking  the  Absolute  within  experience  and  finding  it,  too; 
for  certainly  we  can  neither  seek  it  nor  find  it  anywhere 
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else.  The  truth  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  final  truth ;  it  may 
be  taken  up  and  superseded  in  a  wider  or  fuller  truth.  And 
in  this  wav  we  might  pass,  in  successive  cycles  of  finite 
existence,  from  sphere  to  sphere  of  experience,  from  orb 
to  orb  of  truth;  and  even  the  highest  would  still  remain  a. 
finite  truth,  and  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  truth  of  God. 
But  such  a  doctrine  of  relativity  in  no  way  invalidates  the 
truth  of  revelation  at  any  given  stage.  The  fact  that  the 
truth  I  reach  is  the  truth  for  me,  does  not  make  it  on  that 
account  less  true.  It  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  if  my 
experience  can  carry  me  no  further,  I  am  justified  in  treat- 
ing it  as  ultimate  until  it  is  superseded.  Should  it  ever  be 
superseded,  I  shall  then  see  both  how  it  is  modified  by  being 
comprehended  in  a  higher  truth,  and  also  how  it,  and  no 
other  statement  of  the  truth,  could  have  been  true  at  my 
former  standpoint.  But  before  that  higher  standpoint  is 
reached,  to  seek  to  discredit  our  present  insight  by  the  geii- 
era.1  reflection  that  its  truth  is  partial  and  requires  correc- 
tion, is  a  perfectly  empty  truth,  which  in  its  bearing  upon 
human  life,  must  almost  certainly  have  the  effect  of  an 
untruth."  In  the  same  essay  Professor  Seth  emphatically 
declares :  "God  is  revealed  to  us  alike  in  the  face  of  nature 
and  in  our  own  self-conscious  life, — in  the  conrmon  reason 
which  binds  mankind  together  and  in  the  ideals  which  light 
us  on  our  upward  path.  God  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us. 
Within  us  and  around  us,  here  or  nowhere,  God  is  to  be 
found."  This,  indeed,  deserves  special  emphasis.  On  the 
one  hand,  knowledge  is  discounted  and  rendered  unreliable. 
because  it  is  treated  as  relative,  inadequate  in  scope  and  in 
nature,  whilst  even  truth  itself  is  considered  a  fluctuating 
total  of  which  subjective  experiences  render  inadequate 
account  inasmuch  as  they  play  a  formative  part  in  it.  The 
extreme  tendency  in  this  direction  leaves  us  in  subjectivism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Absolute  is  lifted  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  finite,  following  out  Kant's  view  that  thoughts  stand 
between  us  and  things,  so  that  we  are  shut  oE  from  the 
knowledge  of  "things  In  themselves".    The  "negative  theol- 
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Ogies"  represent  this  line  of  thought,  so  ably  expounded  in 
Bradley's  work  Appearance  and  Reality.  The  Truth,  the 
Absolute,  the  Infinite,  Reality,  is  conceived  of  as  necessarily 
iiiirelated  and  undifferentiated  substance.  It  is  the  pure 
Being  of  the  Eleatic  school.  It  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
Dean  Mansel  in  his  Bainpton  lectures  and  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  controversy  with  Maurice.  But  it  amounts 
practically  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the  Absolute  be 
elevated  into  such  pure  Being  that  it  is  essentially  unrelated 
and  undifferentiated,  or  whether  it  is  held  to  have  no  inde- 
pendent objective  existence.  In  either  case,  or  even  in 
Hegelian  panlogism  or  Spinozan  materialism,  the  Absolute 
is  so  pure  an  abstraction  that  tnith  becomes  a  fiction.  Mau- 
rice is  right  when  he  says  of  this  view  in  Sequel  to  What  is 
Re^^'elalion  (p.  lo)  :  "No  real  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  is 
possible;  our  conceptions  are  bounded  by  the  finite  and  the 
visible.  My  answer  is:  If  that  is  the  reason,  no  knowledge 
of  the  temporal  is  possible.  Slavery'  to  our  conceptions,  as 
the  teacher  of  experimental  science  has  shown  us,  is  the 
hindrance  to  any  real,  solid  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries 
of  Nature.  When  we  try  to  bind  her  with  the  forms  of  our 
intellect,  she  will  give  us  no  faithful  answers;  she  will  only 
return  an  echo  to  our  voices.  Here  is  another  proof  of  the 
analogy  between  the  things  sensible  and  spiritual.  The 
same  enemy  blocks  the  entrance  into  both  regions.  The 
determination  to  measure  all  things  by  ourselves,  to  bring 
everything  under  the  conditions  of  our  intellect,  makes  us 
exiles  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Kingdom  of 
earth." 

Hegel's  system  may  teach  both  these  errors.  For.  inas- 
much as  it  equates  the  Absolute  with  human  experience,  it 
leaves  no  room  for  the  independence,  the  transcendent  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Absolute, — unless  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
individual  personality,  in  which  case  that  which  figures  as 
such,  is  only  the  Absolute  as  subject  of  thought.  Yet,  it 
teaches  also  that  we  can  only  determine  the  Absolute  by 
predicates  drawn  from  experience,  attributes  which  expe- 
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rience  indeed  furnishes  in  its  ever-increasing  rich  and  va- 
rious forms.  These  characteristics  and  determinatioos  are 
legitimately  "thrown  out  to  a  vast  Realit>'"    as    Matthew 

Arnold  terms  it : — le^timatcly  thrown  out.  because  found 
and  recognized  in  the  forms  of  life,  as  appearing  in  the 
things  that  are  seen. 

We  sliould.  however,  accept  the  fact  that  objective  exist- 
ence is  known  in  our  experience,  not  only  from  epistemo- 
logical  considerations,  but  also  from  the  admission  of  the 
necessary  function  of  authority,  unreservedly  made  b>-  those 
who  yet  disclaim  the  meaning  of  fact.  For  is  not  objective 
authority  the  mediating  agency  for  the  individual,  because 
it  constilMtes  direct,  first-hand  witness  to  independent  facts. 
which  we  are  not  able  to  verify  ourselves?  The  whole 
function  of  authority  falls  to  the  ground,  unless  it  implies 
this,  witness  to  objective,  independent  fact.  Of  course,  thfs 
functinnar  authority  in  its  most  varied  fonns,  to  which 
conscience  and  reason  make  their  appeal  in  justification  of 
belief,  relates  to  the  objective  source  of  authority,  witlioui 
which  these  individual  witnesses  would  not  constitute 
authority. 

In  this  connection  we  may  call  attention  to  the  essentially 
unscientific  procedure  of  the  present  Bible-critics  in  em- 
ploying the  narratives  of  tlie  original,  direct  witnesses  to 
Christ,  in  order  to  "reconstruct"  a  Christ  and  a  Gospel  as 
they  conceive  of  them,  but  independent  of  the  authoritv  of 
the  Bible-Btories.  One  can  readily  understand  the  resulting 
diversity  in  the  reconstniction  and  appreciate  Kalthoff's 
remark  that  every  school  in  modern  times  has  its  University- 
Christ.  At  the  bottom  of  this  procedure  lurks  Feuerbach's 
bald  assertion,  contrasted  with  the  affinnation  of  Christian 
faith:  "God  did  not  create  man  in  His  image,  but  man 
created  God  (or  Gods)  in  his  image."  This  theory,  espe- 
cially regarding  Christianity,  is  historically  false,  because 
it  reverses  the  true  causal  relation. 

Professor  G.  T.  Ladd  takes  up  this  view  in  his  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion  in  a  somewhat  concessive  mood.    Accept- 
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ing  the  statement  that  "man  made  God  in  his  own  image", 
he  finds  the  other  statement  that  "God  first  made  man  in 
His  image  to  be  only  a  religious  inteqjretation  of  the  first 
(Vol.  I,  Ch.  xiv).  "God  himself",  he  says  in  another  place 
(p.  146},  "as  at  first  the  Ideal  of  power  and  majesty  and 
afterwards  of  justice,  truth  and  spiritital  perfection,  is  the 
construct  of  the  qnencliless  desire  and  growing  aptitude  for 
the  realization  of  the  Ideal."  I  am  aware  that  Professor 
Ladd's  ontological  consciousness  strenuously  safeguards  at 
least  the  reality  of  the  truth  that  appears  in  historic  relig- 
ions, but  his  explanation  seems  rather  arbitrary. 

Professor  Schmiedehfurnishes  another  typical  illustration 
of  this  view  in  his  article  on  the  "Resurrection"  in  the 
Encyclopedia  BibHca.  After  arguing  with  much  elaborate- 
ness and  ability  in  favor  of  the  vision  theory'  he  says : 
"The  disciples  believed  they  saw  Jesus,  because  they  were 
already  persuaded  He  was  alive." 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  in  which  the  decision 
whether  Christ  made  Christianity  or  Christianity  made 
Christ  has  been  made  from  theory,  rather  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  a  strictly  Iiistorical  method  of  inves- 
tigation. But  in  the  scientific  study  of  histor>%  as  in  strict 
legal  procedure,  original  witnesses  are  not  easily  displaced 
by  the  most  ingenious  theory.  The  question  is  not  what 
might  have  been  the  case,  bnt  what  are  the  facts.  Truth  is 
our  first  concern. — truth  in  the  Old-English  meaning  of  the 
word  "trcow",  which  is  "faithfulness",  or  "appeal  to  facts" 
(cf.  the  German  Treue,  Dutch  trouiv).  We  must  be  faith- 
ful to  facts.  Theories  and  explanations  are  subservient  and 
secondary  to  fact.  They  are  mere  attempts  to  explain  theni. 
But  facts  require  recognition,  whether  we  are  able  to  tK~ 
plain  them  or  not.  The  irreversible  facts  are  themselves 
explanations  as  passive  witnesses  to  truth.  Magiia  est 
Veritas  et  pran'alebil. 

The  nature  and  importance  of  original  authorities  is 
maintained  bv  all  historians.     Professor  E.  .A..  Freeman,  in 
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his  Methods  of  Historical  Study   (Lectures  IV  and   V), 

says ; 

"The  kernel  of  all  sound  teaching  in  historical  matters  is 
the  doctrine  that  no  historical  study  is  of  any  value  which 
does  not  take  in  a  knowledge  of  original  authorities.  Let 
no  one  mistake  this  saying,  as  if  I  were  laying  down  a  rule 
that  no  knowledge  of  any  historical  matter  can  be  of  any 
value  which  does  not  come  straight  from  an  original  au- 
thority. 

"The  fact  is  that  Livy.  Plutarch,  and  a  crowd  of  others, 
though  they  are  not  original  authorities  in  themselves,  are 
original  authorities  to  us.  That  is  to  say.  we  can  for  the 
most  part  get  no  further  than  what  they  tell  us.  We  know 
that  they  copied  earlier  writers;  we  often  know  what  earlier 
writers  they  copied.  But  those  earlier  writers  are  for  the 
most  part  lost;  to  us  Livy  and  Plutarch  are  their  represen- 
tatives. For  a  large  part  of  their  story  we  have  no  appeal 
from  them  except  either  to  internal  evidence  or  to  any 
fragmentary  authorities  of  other  kinds  that  may  be  left  to 
us.     There  is  no  counter-narrative. 

"If  then  we  are  to  define  original  authorities,  we  mig"ht 
perhaps  define  them  aS  those  writers  from  whom  we  have 
no  appeal,  except  to  other  writers  of  the  same  class. 

"We  must  remember  that  even  the  best  contemporary 
writer  is  commonly  a  primary  authority  for  a  part  only  of 
his  subject.  Though  living  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes. 
though  often  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  which  be  writes,  still 
he  cannot  always  write  from  personal  knowledge  ;  be  cannot 
have  seen  everything  with  his  own  eyes;  he  must  coustantlj* 
write  only  what  he  has  been  told  by  others;  only  he  is  able 
to  judge  of  what  is  told  him  by  others  in  a  way  that  a  later 
writer  cannot  do.  And  besides  his  narrative,  there  is  often 
other  contemporary  evidence  which  for  some  purposes  may 
be  of  higher  authority  than  his  narrative.  The  text  of  a 
proclamation  or  a  treaty  is.  within  its  own  range,  of  higher 
authority  than  the  very-  best  contemporary  narrative.  I  say 
within  its  own  range,  because  the  official  document,  while  it 
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always  proves  a  great  deal,  does  not  always  prove  every- 
thing^. 

"The  later  writers  are  by  no  means  to  be  cast  aside;  it  is 
often  very  important  to  see  how  they  looked  at  the  events 
of  earlier  times.  The  point  to  be  understood  is  that  they 
are  not  authorities,  that  they  are  not  witnesses,  that  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  contemporary  gains  nothing  in  inherent 
value  because  it  is  copied  over  and  over  again  by  a  hundred 
writers  who  are  not  contemporaries.  Whenever  a  man  at 
any  date  has  special  means  of  knowledge,  he  becomes  so 
far  an  authority;  a  local  writer  or  a  man  who  has  specially 
studied  some  particular  class  of  subjects  may  be  in  this  sense 
an  authority,  that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  authority 
that  we  can  get,  even  for  times  long  before  his  own." 

Ill  literature  the  same  rule  applies.  Authorities  are  the 
standards  by  which  to  regulate,  but  which,  after  the  testing 
of  the  times,  cannot  themselves  be  subjected  to  other  stand- 
ards in  their  authoritative  element.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his 
Causeries  da  Lundi,  gives  certain  definitions  which  may  be 
adduced  here  by  way  of  illustration: 

"A  classic  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  definition,  an 
author  who  is  already  established  in  the  admiration  of  the 
people  and  who  figures  as  authority  in  his  field.  The  word 
'classic'  appears  first  in  this  sense  with  the  Romans.  With 
them  not  all  the  citizens  of  the  different  classes  were  called 
'classic',  but  only  those  of  the  first  class  who  possessed  at 
least  a  certain  fixed  income. 

".A.11  those  who  possessed  an  income  below  that  were 
designated  as  'infra  classem',  below  the  class  par  excellence. 
Figuratively  the  word  'classicus'  is  found  used  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  and  applied  to  authors ;  an  author  of  value  and  dis- 
tinction, 'classicus  assiduusque  scriptor',  an  author  who 
counts,  who  possesses  something  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  mass  of  proletarians.  Such  an  expression, 
therefore,  presupposes  an  age  sufficient  to  have  given  oppor- 
tunity for  criticism  and  classification  in  literature. 

"The  idea  'classic'  implies  something  of  a  regular  consis- 
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tent  character  which  forms  a  whole  and  has  tradition.     It 
grows,  spreads,  yet  endures. 

"The  first  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  (1694)  defined  a 
classic  author  simply  as  an  ancient  author  very  much  ap- 
proved, one  who  is  authority  in  the  subject-matter  with 
which  he  deals.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  of  1835 
pressL's  this  definition  further  and  renders  it  more  precise 
and  specific.  It  defines  'classic  authors'  as  those  who  have 
become  models  in  any  language.  In  the  articles  which  fol- 
low recur  continually  expressions  such  as;  models,  estab- 
lished rules  for  composition  and  style,  strict  rules  for  art 
to  which  one  must  conform." 

Subjectivism,  pragmatism,  and  pluralism,  as  much  as 
agnosticism,  logically  rule  authority  out  of  court.  The 
current  attempts  to  save  a  kind  of  authority  for  the  Bible  by 
those  who  refuse  to  admit  its  objective  anthoritv  are  inter- 
esting. At  the  best  they  simply  vest  Scripture  with  their 
own  endorsement,  holding  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of 
God.  but  that  the  word  of  God  is  in  the  Bible.  The  authen- 
tication of  the  Word  of  God.  however,  is  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Dr.  Forsyth  in  an  able  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Retncw,  advocates  the  view  that  the  Bible  as  such  is  not 
the  word  of  God,  but  derives  its  authority  from  the  Word 
of  God,  of  which  it  is  part.  This  conception  is  not  unlike  The 
view  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  held  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  which  the  Church  is  set  over  the  Bible,  but 
the  Roman  view  retains  at  least  some  objective  nonn.  .A,s 
Cardinal  Gibbons  says  in  The  Faith  of  our  l-athcrs:  "The 
canonicity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  rests  solely  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  proclaimed  them 
inspired."  Dr.  Forsyth,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  from  its  function  in  the  service  of  the 
Gospel.  If  E>r.  Forsyth  means  to  leave  any  intrinsic  au- 
thority to  the  Bible  in  its  necessary  relation  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  men,  then  his  conception  of 
authority  is  at  fault.  For  authority  is  not  a  derived  power, 
behind  which  those  to  whom  its  appeal  is  made,  may  go. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  though  one  might  concede 
the  wiiole  of  the  Bible  to  be  true  and  therefore  authoritative, 
this  need  not  bind  us  now.  inasmuch  as  some  parts  were  true 
and  needed  at  one  time,  but  are  no  longer  applicable  or 
even  desirable  as  norms.  These  parts  are,  indeed,  rightfully 
in  the  Bible,  because  they  were  required  iti  the  development 
of  Christianity.  This  view,  however,  needs  little  considera- 
tion, as  it  resolves  truth  and  authority  into  a  merely  func- 
tional fitness  of  the  organ.  The  auihorit>'  of  tntth  is  incom- 
patibJe  with  the  notion  of  expediency.  The  serious-minded 
theologian  is  concerned  with  truth  and  adheres  to  the  Jt'mj^cr 
ubique  ab  omtiibus.  He  is  therefore  disinchned  to  dismiss 
or  discount  any  truth,  so  far  as  ascertained,  because  of  its 
incompleteness,  nor  will  he  entertain  the  idea  of  truth — if 
it  be  truth  at  all — ever  becoming  obsolete.  The  term  "new 
truth"  "which  is  bo  much  in  the  air  is  a  misnomer  as  opposed 
to  "old  truth",  for  all  truth  is  one.  The  temi  may  be  freely 
admitted  tn  the  sense  of  additional  truth.  Forttmately, 
however,  it  seems  usually  to  mean  alleged  truths  that  are 
destined  to  remain  essentially  new,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  enough  authority  in  them  ever  tn  grow  old,  not  Ijeing 
authorized  by  the  Truth  they  ignore,  i.  c._.  the  transcendent, 
everlasting  source  of  all  truth  and  authority.  For  the  the- 
ologian, as  for  every  iruth-seeker,  the  word  of  Clough 
expresses  a  deep  conviction: 

"It  fortifies  my  soyl  to  know 
That,  though  I  perish.  Truth  is  so." 

Authority  means  recognized,  established  power,  witness, 
statement,  command,  etc..  accepted  and  obeyed  without  any 
questioning.**  It  is  experienced,  felt,  and  taken  with  the 
sense  of  objective  validity.  It  exists  (cx-sislere),  it  stands 
out  before  us,  independent  of  us,  or  of  our  conception. 
Though  its  efficacy  for  us  be  largely  determined  by  our 

"It  implies  the  sentiment  of  Don  Dieguc  in  Le  Cid  of  Corneille: 
"On  doit  ce  respect  an  pouvoir  absolu 
De  n'examincr  rien  qiiand  uii  roi  a  vomIh," 
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relation  to  it,  the  authority  as  generally  received  is  only  its 
subjective  aspect,  its  recognition  by  men,  A  source  o£ 
information,  or  a  duly  accredited  fact,  is  considered  suffici- 
ent to  give  authority  to  a  statement,  as.  viz.,  an  authoritative 
witness.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  acceptance 
of  authority,  the  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect  or 
esteem,  is  the  resulting^  influence  of  authority  itself.  Dr. 
Forsyth  in  conceding  to  the  Bible  only  this  kind  of  authority 
is  reasoning  in  a  circle  when  he  tries  to  authorize  the  Gospel 
conception  by  the  Bible.  Authority,  as  objectively  residing 
in  the  forms  of  life,  and  in  historic  development,  refers  to 
the  inherent  truth  of  these  forms;  it  has  self-evident  justifi- 
cation. It  is  the  same,  when  in  daily  intercourse  the  utter- 
ance is  heard:  Who  or  what  is  your  authority?  This  is  a 
characteristic  inquiry  inasmuch  as  it  asks  for  a  guarantee  to 
establish  the  reliability  of  that  to  which  assent  is  given. 
This  authorization  is  not  always  exhaustively  established 
for  those  who  thus  question,  nor  do  they  require  this.  It  is 
sufficient  when  subjective  needs  and  required  guarantees 
are  met  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  produce  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth.  The  question  calls  forth  an  authority  beyond  the 
first  alleged  authority.  The  subsequent  endeavor  aims  to 
have  this  authority  acknowledged  as  objective  fact,  thus 
affecting  the  personal  witness  by  meeting  and  subduing  the 
individual  authority  residing  in  the  verdicts  of  conscience 
and  reason.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  putting  objective 
authority  out  of  court  by  bringing  it  before  the  bar  of 
individual  approval.  Yet,  in  leaving  the  defendant  to  estab- 
lish his  claim,  recourse  must  needs  be  taken  to  authority  of 
some  sort  in  the  procedure  to  establish  the  recognition  of 
some  form  of  authority  before  the  critical  mind. 

This  yielding  to  final  authority  seldom  requires  exhaus- 
tive verification  on  the  ground  of  implicit  reliance  on  self- 
evident  truth — the  authority  of  authority.  In  the  exercise 
of  faitli,  we  accept  as  a  final  authority  those  facts  and  forms 
which  function  creditably  in  accordance  with  individual  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  truth.     Thus  a  scholar,  who  pre- 
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sents  his  subject  exhaustively,  is  considered  an  authority  on 
his  subject.  He  gives  first  hand  evidences  which  are  recog- 
nized as  such.  Consequently  his  statements  made  from 
original,  direct,  persona!  contact  with  facts,  as  first  hand 
evidence,  are  received  and  recognized  as  authoritative  by 
others.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  concluding  re- 
mark of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount,  observes  in  regard  to  Christ's  teach- 
ing: "And  after  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings  the  people 
were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  for  he  taught  as  one  having 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes."^"  Indeed,  very  few  things. 
even  in  our  daily  hfe.  though  of  trivial  itnportance,  are  veri- 
fiable by  each  individual.  So  we  constantly  believe,  speak 
and  act  on  authority.  This  being  the  case  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  our  common  life  in  which  we  depend  upon  the 
detailed  and  penetrating  study  of  experts,  it  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  much  more  so  In  questions  relating  to 
ultimate  causes  beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  as,  viz.,  God's 
Revelation  in  His  Word,  Wherever  its  verification  is  ex- 
cluded, assent  is  required  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  which 
accepts  its  affimiation  at  face  value,  that  is,  on  authority.^  ^ 
Even  if.  in  the  ordinary  departments  of  social,  civil,  and 
religious  life,  the  impossible  proposition  that  we  go  back 
for  authorization  to  those  primordial  truths  without  which 
the  argnmentation  in  justification  of  any  specific  fonn  of 
authoritative  truth  would  be  impossible,  should  be  insisted 
upon;  or  if  the  critical  disposition  should  take  for  granted 
only  a  few  propositions  as  established  and  immune  from 
critical  investigation;  in  either  case,  the  acceptance  of  some 


"The  word  used  is  ^{mvie  =  out  of  (His)  being.  1.  e.,  as  direct 
first  hand  witness  to  truth.  He,  the  law  in  living'  figure,  the  Way.  the 
Truth  and  the  Life  HimselE  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  in  a 
unique  way  ns  contrasted  with  scribal  book-lore  about  the  law. 

"Reason  recognizes  its  own  limits.  It  simply  accepts,  but  does  not 
establish  the  trustworthiness  of  our  senses,  thai  the  world  has  objective 
existence,  that  the  taws  of  thought  yield  truth,  that  there  is  corre- 
spondence between  thought  and  being,  between  subject  and  object, 
spirit  and  matter. 
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primui  facie  cridcocx  toast  coler  in.     b  is  tberefotv  an 
anirii^pljf  wqaerfidai  amamfdoa  tint  modeni  wiiieia.  maior . 
wlKfi  tlwy  txy.  "We  want  truth  for  antfaoritr.  not  antboritT^ 
for  trnth".    The  firet  is  what  we  are  in  search  of;  we  camwt ' 
daim  to  have  it  aircadw  ■  and  it  15  safe  to  say  that  we  shalt 
oot  get  n.  if  we  follow  the  method  proposed  ta  the  latter 
part  of  this  motto.     We   feel,  tbereforc  coastrained  to 
repeat  the  greater  wisdom  of  old  "credo  ml  mleBigam",    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  authority  is  in  full  fonx  in  all  depaitmentB 
of  life. 

Professor  James  totxrhes  npon  this  subject  in  his  essar. 
The   WUl  to   Believe.     He  says:    "We  may  r^anl   the 
chase  for  tmth  as  paramount,  and  the  avoidance  of  erroT 
as  secondary,  or  we  may.  on  the  other  hand,  treat  the  avoid- 
ance of  error  as  more  imperative,  and  let  the  truth  take  its 
chance."     I  suppose — as  Prof.  James  hitnself  suggests — 
that  of  these  two  alternatives  we  ha^x  only  a  Hohson's 
choice.    Giving  the  'first  and  great  commandment  to  would- 
be  knowcrs' :    We  must  know  the  truth ;  and  we  must  avoid 
error,  he  insists  that  these  "are  not  two  ways  of  stating"  an 
identical  commandment,  they  are  two  separate  laws".    And 
again :   "Although  it  may  indeed  happen  that  when  we  be- 
lieve the  truth  A.  we  escape  as  an  incidental  consequence 
from  believing  the  falsehood  B.  it  hardly  ever  happens  tliat 
by  merely  disbelieving  B  we  necessarily  believe  A.     We  may 
in  escaping  B  fall  into  believing  other  falsehoods,  C  or  D. 
just  as  bad  as  B:  or  we  may  escape  B  by  not  believing  any- 
thing at  all,  not  even  .^."     It  is  strange  that  this  statement 
should  occur  in  the  essay  which  so  ably  sets  forth  the  influ- 
ence of  'temperamental  atmosphere'  and  character  upon  our 
intellectual  tieliefs.     It  simply  shows  how  the  views  nf  a 
camlifi,  empiric  philosopher  are  vitiated  bv  his  pluralistic 
belief.     It  appears  sufficiently  evident  that  a  suspense  of 
belief — whatever  its  possibility  in  sjtecific  cases — ,  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  at  least,  is  impossible.    There  is.  then,  really  only 
one  rule;   We  must  know  the  tnith,  which  incidentally  im- 
plies fliai  Tvc  are  to  avoid  error.    It  is  the  sense  of  the  latter 
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injunction  that  raises  the  querj'.  'What  is  your  authority'? 
It  is  the  negative  safeguard  to  give  assent  only  to  duly  ac- 
credited facts,  to  yield  to  the  right  aiithoritj'.  to  truth.    Now, 
it  would  seem  that  Prof.  James,  in  speaking  so  forcibly  ahout 
Clifford's  adverse  disiwsttion  towards  Christianity,  should 
have  seen  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  choosin:^  any  form 
of  it.     The  Specific  forms,  the  cases  presented  to  us.  appeal 
to  us,  or  fail  to  do  so.  according  as  we  have  fashioned  and 
moulded  our  character.     It  is  not.  therefore,  a  question  at 
all  of  putting  the  choice.     We  start  out  with  the  positive 
injunction,  implying  the  negative  aspect  of  rejecting  that 
which  does  not  stand  on  the  rightful  authority  of  truth, 
Nor  is  this  'enfant  terrible',  CliflforicI,  urging  suspense  of 
judgment  because  of  choice,  hut  rather  on  account  of  'in-suf- 
ficient  evidence',  on  the  plea  that  every  assent  is  unwar- 
ranted until  tlie  evidence  is  complete.    JuSt  aS  JartieS  himself 
assures   uS,    "Evidently,    then,    our  non-intellectual    nature 
does  influence  our  convictions".     "As  a  rule  we  disbelieve 
all  facts  and  theories  for  which  we  have  no  use."     For 
Qifford  Christianity  is  a  dead  hypothesis  from  the  start 
(consequently  excluded  from  the  choice  which  Prof.  James 
proposes).     So  tnith  may  become  a  dead  issue  by  constantly 
running  into  error,  and  error  lose  its  insiduous  temptations 
for  him  whose  candor  sincerely  makes  for  truth.'^    Our 

"tt  should  he  noticed  that  Prof,  James  strongly  inclines  to  identify 
the  subjective  attitude  towards  reality  wiih  its  metaphysical  implica- 
tions The  psychologist  gets  the  better  of  the  metaphysician.  Since 
[his  was  written,  his  Pragmatism  has  appeared,  in  which  Ihe  whole  of 
metaphysics  is  let  down  practically  into  the  fphere  of  psychology,  The 
great  physicist,  Du  Bois-Reytnond,  also  makes  an  utiwarrantetl  infer- 
ence in  his  famous  address:  Vber  die  Cr^Hs^ii  des  .Wtilurerkcnntns 
with  the  same  subjeciivislic  bias.  He  says;  "Dais  es  in  Wirltliclikdl 
keine  Qualitaten  giebt,  folfrt  aus  der  ZeFglicderung  utiserer  Sirnes- 
wahrnehmungen.  .  .  .  Eigenschnftlcs,  wi«  sic  aus  der  subjectiven 
ZcTgliedcrung  hcrvorgeh:,  isl  die  Well  audi  fiir  die  durch  objective 
Betrachtung  gewoitnenc  tnechanische  Anschauting,  welche  statt  Sehall 
und  Liclit  nur  Schwitignngen  eines  eigcnschaftslosen,  dort  ab  wagbare. 
hier  als  scheinbar  unwagbaTe  Malerie  sich  darbietenden  Urslciffes 
kennt."    From  the  fact  that  sensatior.s  iire  conditiflTicd  in  their  reccp- 


,     atke 
hmoitiat 
fcaial  t/j  them 

God  has  left  fai»  wtoCMi  ia  die  heart,  and  if  we  ai« 
ingr  in  KCticade  of  wS.  ifac  Spint  of  trath  «fl  kad  as  into 
all  tndfa.  We  fiod  cmrohwatioo  of  das  eirftwfanc-  For 
tndh  u  indeed  one.  as  God  is  one  Bat  PtoL  James  do- 
own*  this,  until  dexnonstraUr  venSed  to  die  intdlerL  Y«x. 
Prof.  James,  in  another  brilliant  esssrw  on  7%r  SentimfMt  of 
kationaiiiy,  say« :  "The  DeccssiQ'  of  fahfa  as  an  Ii%iBdiait 
ffl  oar  mental  altitude  is  strongly  insisted  on  bv  the  sdoitiSc 
phflcM|)hers  of  the  present  daj;  but  by  a  sngi^rly  aitii- 
tfary  caprice  Ihey  ay  that  it  is  only  kgUiuuie  when  itsed 
in  the  interests  of  one  panknlar  propoeition. — the  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  umforvn.  That 
nature  will  follow  to-morrow  the  same  laws  that  h  fol- 
lows to-day  is.  they  all  admit,  a  truth  whtcfa  no  man  can 
know ;  bat  in  the  interest  of  cognition  as  well  as  of  action 
we  must  postulate  or  assume  it.  As  Hetmholtz  says :  "Hier 
gill  rtur  dcr  eine  Rath:  vertraue  imd  handle."  And  Pro- 
fessor Bain  urges:  "Our  only  error  is  in  proposii^  to  give 
any  reason  or  justification  of  the  postulate,  or  to  treat  it  as 
otherwise  than  begged  at  the  very  outset."  "Faith  means 
belief  in  something  concerning  which  doubt  is  still  theoret- 
ically possible;  and  as  the  test  of  belief  is  wilhngness  to 
act.  one  may  say  that  faith  is  the  readiness  to  act  in  a  cause 


tion,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  difFtrentiatida  is  wholly  an  affair  of 
the  receiving  agrm  in  response  lo  tfic  activity  of  a  property -less  sub- 
*lratum  of  undifferenliatwi  subsonce.  As  there  is  no  nKtapfafjic,  wt 
must  leave  scneations  Ihnr  representative  meaning. 
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the  prosperous  issue  of  which  is  not  certified  to  us  in  ad- 
vance." In  Reflex  Action  and  Theistn  the  same  writer  says: 
"I  will  only  remind  you  that  each  one  of  us  is  entitled 
either  to  doubt  or  to  believe  in  the  harmony  between  his 
faculties  and  the  truth ;  and  that,  whether  he  doubt  or  be- 
lieve, he  does  alike  on  his  personal  responsibility  and  risk." 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  lines  : 

Believe  yoii  must,  and  risk. 

For  Gods  ne'er  lent  a  pledge. 

A  miracle  alone  can  bear  you 

Into  the  beauty  of  that  wondrous  land." 

But.  in  spite  of  this,  Prof.  James  ought  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  no  metapsychic,  and  that  we  find  the  home  of 
truth  within.  And  whether  we  can  demonstrate  their  ob- 
jective validity  or  not,  we  must  take  the  primordial  verdicts 
of  conscience  attd  reason  on  authority  and  as  having  objec- 
tive reference.  Prof.  James  has  himself  made  much  of  the 
subjective  aspect.  In  The  Will  to  Believe  he  wrote:  "The 
desire  for  a  certain  kind  of  truth  here  brings  about  that 
special  truth's  existence."  and  so  is  it  in  innumerable  other 
cases.  "Faith  in  a  fact  can  help  create  a  fact."  "There  are 
cases  where  faith  creates  its  own  verification,"  etc.  This 
subjective  aspect  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  selective  think- 
ing, the  personal  equation  in  the  grouping  and  viewing  of 
facts  needs  to  be  taken  in  account  Yet,  not  with  disregard 
to  objective  truth.  In  fact,  what  does  it  matter  if  all  knowl- 
edge is  subjective?  One  may  then  well  ask  with  Pilate  in 
indifferent  scorn  that  greatest  of  questions:  "What  is 
truth?" 

Since,  then.  Prof.  James  has  espoused  more  pronouncedly 
the  pragmatic  attitude  in  disregard  of  objective  reference 


"  "Du,  mussi  glaubcn,  du  mwsst  wagen 
Deiui  die  Cotter  lelhn  kein  Ffatid, 
Nur  ein  Wunder  kann  dich  trag'en 
In  das  sctijnc  Wimdeflaad." 
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of  truth,  he  is  Irft  not  only  with  things  unrelated,  bat  with 
a  world  of  pure  experience,  which  is  unrelated."  In  aTKMbrr 
essay  ("Humanism  and  Truth",  jjind,  U.  S.  52.  p.  463). 
Prof.  James  says:  "Whether  experience  itself  is  doe  to 
6on>rthing  independent  of  al]  possible  experience  is  a  qoes- 
lion  which  pragmatism  declines  to  answer,"  In  making 
satisfaction  the  criterion  of  truth,  in  conceivii^  of  "the  true 
as  that  which  gives  the  maximal  combitiatioo  of  satisfac- 
tions". Prof.  James  wrotigs  our  inherent  sense  of  the  au- 
thority of  truth.  Especially  does  he  ignore  the  sense  of  the 
moral  implications  of  truth  as  revealed  in  our  hearts. 

"ThU  pTagmatism  docs  make  successful  practice  ibc  rerr  essence  of 
Intlh.  and  substitutes  for  the  view  of  truth  as  "accordaiKe  of  oar  idns 
with  reality",  a  valuation  by  the  individual.  This  individnal  Tahiatioa  is 
rniphasiied  in  the  pngta^tic  school  in  proportion  as  the  acceptance  of 
iruth  at  face  value,  >.  «.,  as  true  representation  of  reality  is  dis£redLt«<L 
This  ahifiing  of  emphasis  from  what  constitutes  truth  (traiw  ^  iaaOt- 
fulness  to  fact)  to  the  always  inadequate  attempt  at  its  verifieatioa  is  a 
hopdrs!;  and  harmful  confusion.  Indeed,  Prof.  Macbride  Sierrett  well 
says  of  this  school:  "What  now  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
extravagantly  vatmlcd  new  theory  that  is  styled  pfagmalUm?  As  one 
reads  most  of  these  %'olumes,  he  becomes  dazed  and  bewildered  and 
ends  with  very  vague  ideas  of  what  the  thing  really  means.  First  these 
pragmatists  give  us  to  understand  that  truth  as  an  objectire  sysieio — 
truth,  the  search  for  which  has  been  the  object  of  all  science  and 
philosophy,  is  a  mere  cob-web  of  the  intellect.  Second,  ih^t  all  our 
judgments  of  reality  arc  worth-  or  value-judgments.  What  is  called 
truth  and  reality  consists  in  bare  practical  effects.  In  seienee.  for 
instance,  if  it  serves  our  practical  purposes  belter  lo  use  the  PloLemaic 
instead  of  the  Copemican  theory  in  astronomy,  then  it  is  the  true  and 
real  for  ws.  In  moral?,  if  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  then  honesty  i?  the 
truth.  In  philoiophy,  if  we  can  get  more  out  of  our  moral  and  religious 
life  by  believing  in  polytheism  instead  of  monotheism,  then  polytheism 
IS  the  truth,  which  is  practically  the  view  of  Professor  Howison  uti 
Professor  James  and  Professor  Schiller.  The  tvi  bono  scaks  are  to 
give  us  the  validity  of  ju4ffro«nt5  in  all  spheres.  Reasonableness  of 
truth  is  not  a  good  in  itself.  It  is  an  abstraction.  There  is  no  truth, 
no  absolute  system  of  truth  independent  of  the  needs  of  men.  Love  of 
Mich  supposed  truth,  which  has  always  been  the  inspiration  oi  thinker^, 
is  rudely  taken  from  us  ns  the  worship  of  a  false  God.  Such  irulh  is 
useless,  and  the  useless  is  false.  We  can  say  that  what  is  true  in  prjkg- 
matism  is  not  new.  and  what  is  new  in  it — the  attempt  to  substitute 
value] u dgm en ts  in  all  cognition  for  judgments  of  truth  and  reality — 
is  not  iTUt."    The  Freedom  of  Authority,  p,  siifT. 
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Would  that  the  gifted  scientist  couid  say  in  a  deeper  sense 
than  he  meant  to  express  when  quoting  Pascal :  'Le  coeur 
a  ses  raisojis  <}ue  la  raison  ne  connait  pas!'  or  exclaim  with 
Paul:    "With  the  heart  man  believetli  unto  righteousness." 

This  pragmatic  attitude,  wiiose  bugbear  is  to  give  things 
real  objective  reference  so  that  our  knowledge  fits  tlic 
scheme  of  things,  finds  tts  'enfant  terrible'  in  Mr.  E.  W. 
L3'Tnan,  who  says,  in  an  article  "The  Influence  of  Prag- 
matism upon  the  Statiis  of  Theology",  published  in  S/ttiHes 
in  Phiiosophy  and  Psychology,  a  commemorative  volume  by 
pupils  of  Prof.  Garland:  '"Meanwhile  the  actual  absolut'C- 
ness  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  grounded  in  relig- 
ious psychology  and  religious  history,  is  undiminished  by 
discrediting  any  artificial  supplement  that  might  be  con- 
structed through  the  aid  of  some  supposed  metaphysical 
necessity-  The  recognition  of  the  mere  possibility  that  new 
values  may  arise,  which  inay  even  be  discontinuous  with  the 
old,  does  not  mean  the  recognition  that  there  have  already 
arisen  needs  calling  for  such  values ;  it  merely  asserts  the 
sovereignty  of  this  additional  practical  need  that,  when  new 
needs  do  arise,  they  should  be  satisfied  by  their  appropriate 
Values.  It  is  true  that  the  maintenance  of  a  right  proportion 
in  values  may  require  the  subordination  of  the  new  needs. 
but  at  all  events  they  must  not  be  suppressed  in  advance  by 
(I  priori  reasoning.  This  priority  of  reed  to  values  is  al- 
ready an  element  in  the  standard  value  of  Christianity." 
Mr.  Lyman,  in  other  words,  is  so  pragmatic  that  he  feels 
warranted  in  discrediting  the  authority  of  truth  on  the 
basis  of  his  need  of  possible  needs.  Yet,  he  seems  to  allow 
an  ordering  of  our  needs,  which  of  course  involves  a 
rational  procedure  to  maintain  a  right  proportion  of  values. 
Strangely  enough,  the  essay  concludes  with  a  tribute  to 
faith.  Now  Faith  is  the  recogjiition  of  authority,  on  as 
reasonable  grounds  as  the  person  e.>(ercising  fatth  has  at  his 
disposal.  Mr.  Lyman,  however,  objects  to  authority  on  the 
strength  of  need  and  instinct.  Indeed,  the  manward  side  of 
truth  is  all  there  is  of  truth.    And  this  subjective  aspect  of 
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truth  -which  has  come  to  displace  its  philosophy,  is  domi- 
nated by  the  physical  functions  which  made  the  world  of 
sense  loom  up  large.  This  world-view  is.  practical  with 
reference  to  the  instant  need  of  things;  it  keeps  a  steady 
eye  on  the  wants  of  the  moment.  It  constitutes  the  utilita- 
rian expendency  of  our  worldly-wise  age  which  discards 
pliilosophy.    As  SchiUer  says:" 


"Meanwhile,  till  philosophy  shall  hold  together  the  structure 
of  the  world,  nature  maintains  itself  by  hung^er  and  by  love." 

The  prevailing  mode  of  determining  religious  and  moral 
life  from  the  sense  of  need  rather  than  from  its  content, 
the  attempt  to  confine  all  our  outlook,  our  whole  fVell- 
afischaung.  within  the  compass  of  humanity  demands  inves- 
tigation. 

Maurice  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work.  The  Re- 
ligions of  the  IVorld  and  their  Relations  to  Christianily  (p. 
245)  :  "In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  Boyle,  I  sought 
for  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  prevailing  form  of 
unbelief  in  our  day:  and  I  found  it  in  the  tendency  to  look 
upon  all  theology  as  having  its  origin  in  the  spiritual  nature 
and  faculties  of  man.  This  was  assumed  to  be  the  explana- 
tion of  other  systems,  why  not  apply  it  to  Christianity?  The 
questions  we  have  asked  are.  'Is  it  the  adequate  explanation 
of  any  system?'  'Do  not  all  demand  another  ground  than 
the  human  one?'  'Is  not  Christianity  the  consistent  assertor 
of  that  higher  ground?"  'Does  it  not  distinctly  and  consis- 
tently refer  every  human  feeling  and  consciousness  to  that 
ground?'  'Is  it  not  for  this  reason  able  to  interpret  and 
reconcile  the  other  religions  of  the  earth?'  'Does  it  not  in 
this  way  prove  itself  to  be  not  a  human  system,  but  the 


"  Dit  Weitweisfn. 

"Einatweilen,  bis  den  Ban  der  Well 
Philosophic  zusammMihalt 
Erhalt  sich  das  Gelriebe 
Durch  Hunger  wnd  durch  Uebe." 
The  original  has  in  the  third  line,  "Erhalt  sie  (f.  e.,  die  Na.nir). 
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Revelation,  which  human  beings  require?'  "  The  question, 
then,  is :  Can  we  reasonably  proceed  on  this  presupposition 
which  makes  need  the  criterion  of  objective,  normative 
truth?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  wliat  is  true  for  me,  is 
not  therefore  true  in  itself.  Or,  as  we  may  put  it.  our  sub- 
jective apprehension  of  truth  is  not  the  same  as  the  objective 
truth.  Now.  philosophic  inquiries  are  made  in  search  of 
principles  by  which  reason  may  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of 
thing-s.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  the  presuppositions  with  which  we  begin  any  an(3  all 
disquisitions.  We  must  have  some  philosophic  principles 
to  begin  with  in  order  to  give  an  orderly  account  and  expia- 
tion of  the  facts  as  we  see  them.  And  both  we  and  our 
theories  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  our  philosophy.  It 
is  therefore  a  wise  etistoni,  followed  in  many  treatises,  to 
devote  first  of  all  some  discussion  to  the  presuppositions 
with  which  we  approach  the  subject;  for  as  Bettex  well  said. 
"Die  ganze  Theoric  von  der  Voraussetzungslosigkeit  der 
Wissenschaft  I^eruht  auf  der  grossen.  falschen  Voraussetz- 
ung.  dass  der  Mensch  voraussetzungslos  sein  konne". 

We  hold  that  philosophy  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
there  are  no  phenomena  without  soine  reality,  which  is  their 
ground,  and  which  appears  in  them.  These  phenomena, 
being  fonMS  or  e.vprfssions  of  this  objective  reality,  are  as 
such  of  course  not  that  reality  itself.  Metaphysics  inquires 
into  the  nature  of  this  objective  reality  which  lies  behind 
phenomena  as  their  grotmd,  and  which  in  them  enters  into 
human  experience.  It  thus  endeavors  to  know  phenomena 
in  their  deepest  ground,  to  see  their  inner  being  and  truth. 
This  view,  however,  is  wholly  discarded  by  many  contem' 
poraries.  Yet  without  first  settling  these  points,  discussions 
between  representative.?  of  different  metaphysical  convic- 
tions will  prove  fruitless.  We  may,  however,  fruitfully 
compare  and  contrast  systems.  Such  reasoning,  of  course, 
does  not  create  conviction,  but  rather  corroborates  and  es- 
tablishes views  already  held.  As  the  recognition  of  au- 
thority is  an  act  of  faith,  we  must  not  therefore  consider 
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faith  to  be  the  ground  of  truth,  or  the  source  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  iruth,  but  rather  as  a  faculty  of  the  soul  to  perceive 
and  recognize  objective  tnith. 

Dr.  H.  Bavinck  observes  in  Dc  Zckerhcid  dfs  Gctoofs 
(p.  2iff.);  "Certitude  is  something:  different  from  truth; 
thoug^h  closely  related  tn  it.  Truth  is  agreement  between 
thought  and  reality  and  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
cunteiit  of  our  consciousness  and  the  object  of  otir  knowl- 
edge (1.  c,  fidelity  to  reality).  The  assurance  of  faith, 
however,  <ioes  not  express  a  relation,  but  a  quality,  a  char- 
acteristic, a  condition  of  a  knowing  subject  Assurance  of 
faith  obtains  when  the  soul  reposes  perfectly  in  the  object 
of  knowledge.  Truth  carries  this  certitude,  but  ncjt  everj- 
certitude  is  proof  of  truth."  Elsewhere — in  Godsdienst  en 
Godgdcerhchi — he  remarks  in  this  connection:  "Troeltsch 
recognized  rightly  that  comparative  historic  studies  at  best 
can  only  demonstrate  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  of  the 
present  religions  relatively,  that  there  is  at  present  no 
higher  religion  than  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  proof  that  Christianity  is  the  final  (endgtiltige)  revela- 
tion of  God.  that  Christ  is  the  Only  Ijegotten  of  the  Father. — 
that  is  simply  a  matter  of  faith.  Nature  and  history  as 
such  do  not  yield  an  absolute  standard.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
sphere  uf  right,  of  morals,  or  a:sthetics,  and  also  in  the 
sphere  ai  religion.  The  absolute  standards  which  sciences 
tBe  are  derived  from  faith.  This  is  more  and  more  per- 
ceived and  recognized  in  theology.  Just  as  formerly  the 
value  of  historic-apologetic  arguments  was  overrated,  thev 
are  now  in  danger  of  being  slighted,  and  the  proof  front 
experience  is  likely  to  be  considered  by  many  the  only  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  is  running  to 
another  extreme  of  one-sidedness  and  exaggeration.  Expe- 
rience is  not  conviction,  and  can  never  be  the  gjound.  stand- 
ard, and  vindication  of  revelation.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
the  way  in  which  the  Christian  religion  is  known  and  recc^- 
nized  by  us  in  its  absolute  character.  Rather,  the  Christian 
religion  as  tlie  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  His  Onij" 
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Son  becomes  an  absolute  certainty  for  us  only  by  the  way 
of  saving  faith.  If  the  Christian  religion  be  the  absolute 
one.  there  can  be  no  other  way.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  had  to  be  demon sira ted,  it  would  ipso  facto  cease  to  lie  the 
absohite  religion.  From  this  standpoint,  it  will  not  appear 
strange,  but  ratlier  quite  natural,  that  the  Gnspel  of  Christ 
floes  not  endeavor  to  jnstify  itself  before  the  human  reason.- 
It  witnesses,  but  does  not  argue.  It  claims  authority,  de- 
mands recognition,  -but  renounces  all  attempts  to  secure 
approval  on  the  strengfth  of  scientific  arguments.  Yea.  it 
freely  acknowledges  that  the  cross  of  Christ  einist  seem 
foolishness  to  the  prudential  wisdom  of  the  world."  •'' 

,■      This,  as  Bible  students  will  readily  admit,  is  a  prominent 
Ji^'note  in  tlie  Scriptures.     This  sovereigTitv  of  faith,  of  the 
rieeognition  of  authority  before  the  claims  of  reason  in  its 
demand  for  rational  explanation,  hat!  ever  been  and  still  is' 
the  great  divide    in    religious  controversies.      Rationalism* 
violates  faith  in  the  interest  of  reason,  whereas  the  tradi-) 
tional  Christian  views  have  always  emphasized  faith  as  su^- 
premc  over  reason.     M.  Scherer  says  in  Revue  de  Slras- 
hourg.  p,  66;    "I  believe  in  authority  whenever  I  admit  a 
fact  simply  on  my  failh  in  a  witness."     And  yet  liberal 
-ttndencies  of  to-day  manifest  an  increasing  disposition  to 
oppose  authority  in  moral  matters  and  to  discard  the  mira- 
cles in  intellectual   matters.     The  resort  to  subjectivism, 
Ritsclilianism  and  pragmatism  have  not  improved  matters. 
Faith  and  authority  are  too  closely  allied.    And  it  is  evident 
that  in  subjectivism  real  faith  and  authority  are  rendered 
impossible.     Religion  is  a  metaphysico-psychological    fact. 
Its  sphere  Is  the  human   personality,   but  this  is  not  its 
ground,  and  therefore  cannot   be   its  sole  explanation,  as 
some  writers  think."     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  revela- 


"  Professors   Coc,   Starlmck.  and  James   liavc  paid  almost  endusiv* 
attcniion    lo    expcrknce,    withoiit    letting    nlijeciivc   truth    come    to  its 
right.     They    have   subsumed    metaphysics   under    psychology.     Men," 
little  intercsied  in  mci  a  physical  study,  labor  in  expi^rimcnial  psychology' 
to  reduce  tdigioti  to  its  lowest  terms,  to  hinlogitaS  eihks  explained  by 


I 


the  ether. 

with 
■  lofedaar 

StHMnig  wnAjr  on  the  tads  sbbb.  4e  taos  al 
mamam  are  sooted  at  as  fiajoa.  Piofesnr  Gaazw  L^ 
Boh  ntttn  a  waS  of  Ksialiaaal  ^-"—  iw^  Ais  state  of 
stn3fn>  iViiUH^  ^nocr  tnc  CiPC;  ^n>n  CJiBxjtvu  ride 
and  Die  Ont",  in  the  ^«v  K^rfc  Amtfricm  of 
24,  1907,  be  sajiz  "Science  has  rezke*ed  onr 
depfivftl  oar  rdigioie  add  sodal  aMttption*  of  d  aa- 
tboritr.  VbAle  decadence  saiousiy  tbeatms  tbc  -witaStf 
of  the  majori^  of  the  great  wbhe  natiaits.  and  cipeciallv  of 
thotc  known  as  the  Latin  natiocis. — and  ra^  Latin  natians^j 
if  not  ai  regardi  their  blood,  at  least  as  regards  tbeir 
twns  and  edncuioa  Evrry  day  tfaey  are  losk^  their 
live,  their  energy,  their  win  and  their  capaci^  to  act.  The 
•atif  faction  of  perpettaUjr  growing  materia]  wants  tends 
become  tbetr  sole  JdcaL  The  famity  is  breakif^  19: 
foetal  «pring:8  are  strained.  Discontent  and  imrest  arc 
spreading  in  al!  classes,  from  the  ricbest  to  the  poorest, 

"Like  the  ship  thai  has  lost  its  cooipass  and  stmrs  as' 
ctiance  an'l  winds  direa,  the  roodcm  man  wanders  hap- 
hazard throug-h  the  spaces  fofmcrly  peopled  bjr  the  gods 
anrl  renrlerec]  a  desert  by  sci^ice.  He  has  lost  hts  faith,  and 
with  It  his  hopes.  The  individual  is  coming  to  be  soldy 
prerxrcupied  with  himself.  Consciences  are  capitulatii^  and 
morality  is  deteriorating  and  dying  out,"'^ 


phyticilogical  functioning  of  the  organism.    Dr.  Stanlcj  HalTs  ciKleaTor 
in  thtt  dirrciirm  hai  been  without  oiuch  sneers. 

"Tlte  McAII  Misiion  Aaciibea  tht  situaticKO  to  Fnou;  u  follows : 
"RcliKiously,  ai  ihc  prncnl  racimeiit,  France  is  in  a  condition  of  'cclipM 
of  faith'.  Of  her  38,000,000  not  over  £^000.000  or  10.000.000  at  the  om- 
»iilc  remain,  in  anj'  praclical  way.  attached  to  (he  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Qericalttm,  discredited  at  the  polls,  and  capitalism,  tmnbbng 
for  tU  property  rights,  in  the  preieti«  of  socia-li»ni.  sttk,  in  mmitural 
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The  French  psycholog-ist  portrays  in  dark  colors  the  con- 
dition of  his  people.  What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is 
to  call  to  mind  the  "esprit  gaulois",  the  peculiar  trait  of  the 
French  nation,  its  lack  of  reyerence.— that  negative,  critical 
attitude  which  mocks,  jests  and  makes  cynical  sneers  at 
spiritual  things.  It  is  this  "esprit  gaulois",  opposing  sub- 
mission to  all  authority,  which  dominates  the  national  life 
of  France.  It  will  recognize  no  restraint,  and  revolts  boldly 
against  an  authority  which  makes  appeal  to  God.  Well  did 
La  Fontaine  express  a  French  sentiment:  "Notre  ennemi 
c'est  notre  maitre,  Je  vous  le  dis  en  bon  francais." 

Unbehef  thus  raises  the  ultimate  question  of  the  super- 
natural. The  issues  are  clear.  On  neither  side  is  demonstra- 
tion or  proof  possible.  The  eternal  cannot  be  comprehended 
within  time-limits  or  fully  expressed  in  temporal  forms. 
To  speak  in  evolutionary  fashion  of  an  eternal  becoming, 
is  to  ignore  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  to  show 
little  appreciation  of  the  real  problem.**  After  all.  change 
is  in  the  hand  that  knows  no  change.  We  may  say  that  this 
world  alone  allows  of  the  application  of  the  time-conception 
inasmuch  as  with  the  world's  existence  time  became  in  the 
world's  process.  Time  is  unthinkable  without  the  world,  and 
it  is  contradictory  therefore  to  imagine  a  time  in  which 
God  was  without  the  world.  But  to  say  that  there  is  no 
time  thinkable  in  which  the  world  was  not  is  simply  to  state 
tliat  the  world  had  been  as  long  as  it  has  been.'"     Without 

ii]lianc«.  tu  perpetuate  exhausted  superstition,  while  sodatism  counts  its 
recruits.  Amoitg  the  working  classes,  licentiiiUsnesS,  alcchalisiti,  and 
home-life  devoid  of  moral  training,  are  rapidly  disintegrating  the  fam- 
ily.   Absinthe  nurnbers  its  victims  by  Ihe  hundred  thousands,  annually." 

"The  kenotic  theories  of  Thomasiiis,  Gess,  Ebrard  and  Martenscn 
endeavored  to  solve  (his  problem  by  Betlline  it  at  the  outset  Cf.  an 
able  and  scholarly  di-scussioti  by  H,  C.  Powell:  "Principle  of  the 
Incarnation  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Relation  between  our  Lord's 
Divine  Omniscience  and  His  Human  Consciousness,"  It  contains  an 
interesting  discussion  of  Kant's  view  of  time  and  space  as  the  postu- 
lates of  the  inner  and  outer  perception. 

"Professor  Holland's.  Inaitgufal,  Vif^Hdiriiig  in  lifS,  contains  an 
interesting  discussion  on  this  subject. 
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the  Elerual  Spirit  there  would  not  be  any  time.  Time  and^j 
change  issue  forth  from  eternity  and  return  to  it  for  judg- 
ment. Eternity  holds  absolute  sway  over  time  and  changr. 
and  "stands  at  the  heart  of  all  tune".  This  eternit\'  is  the 
source  of  each  mysterious  variation,  and  it  is  also  the  un- 
seen providence  which  controls  and  directs  all  the  variations 
to  their  collective  end.  When  Ritschl  says:  "What  is  eter- 
nity but  the  power  of  the  spirit  over  time?"  he  simpK' 
gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  change  rises  from  the 
changeless.  Reality  is  timeless.  What  repllv  15  dnes  not 
admit  of  a  beginning  or  an  end.  It  is  therefore  begging 
the  question  to  endeavor  to  explain  eternity  in  temis  of 
time; — it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Equally  contradictory 
is  the  effort  to  explain  reality  by  its  appearance  in  time. 
The  "tertium  quid",  the  undefined  and  undefinable,  does  not 
arise  from,  else  it  could  not  give  rise  to.  the  temporal  world. 

Heg^I  assumed  the  knowing  of  this  coming:  '"to  existence 
of  this  world-order  and  plan,  but  rendered  the  task  conse- 
quent upon  his  lK>I(t  assumption  easy  by  the  identifving 
thought  and  matter, — which  may  mean  metaphysical  ideal- 
ism or  materialistic  pantheism,  but  in  either  case  strict 
monism,  A  world  is  treated  in  each  instance  as  a  negligible 
quantity. 

Although  of  late  "Christian  Science"  has  had  a  large 
following,  and  although  idealistic  philosophy  has  found 
favor  with  many,  yet  it  is  but  natural  that  in  an  age  of 
material  achievements  the  slighted  factor  should  be  the 
apiritual  world.  Characteristic  in  this  regard  are  the  titles 
of  the  writings  of  Romanes.  A  Candid  Examination  of 
Theism,  by  Physiciis,  in  which  descriptive  science  holds 
him  in  a  hard,  grinding,  causal  mechanism  without  outlook- 
upon  a  spiritual  power  behind,  in.  and  beyond  it.  A  Candid" 
Exiiminaiion  of  Religion,  by  Metaphysicus,  in  which  the 
facts  of  the  inner  life  are  given  full  recognition,  and  in 
which  he  feels  himself  again  in  possession  of  a  Christian 
Weltanschauung.  These  books  and  the  history  of  Romanes 
are  well  known  and  need  no  comment.     It  is  also  a  matter 
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of  general  knowledge  that  the  consistent  atheist  Nietzsche 
did  away  wtth  "das  Seelcnding"  and  reduced  the  inner  life 
to  a  "Begleiterscheimmg".  Yet  the  most  prevalent  mode 
of  thought  reserves  for  the  spiritual  a  place  only  tn  s\ib- 
jectivism.  It  is  indeed  a  saddening  result  when  modern 
scholarship  is  compelled  to  repeat  as  Christian  what  Goethe 
made  Faust  exclaim  with  unspeakable  heartache :  "The  mes- 
sage indeed  I  hear,  but  I  lack  the  faith.  A  miracle  is  the 
favorite  child  of  faith."'" 

Loisy,  as  well  as  Hamack.  distinguishes  between  the 
Elaster-message  and  the  Easter-faith.  The  message  is  the 
objective,  historic  fact,  an  empty  tomb:  "He  is  not  here", 
and  faith  merely  concludes,  or  creates  the  conviction  '"He  is 
risen".  The  risen  Christ  is  an  object  of  faith  (obfet  dt-  foi. 
in  the  sense  of  faith-product,  not  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  it. 
and  perceived  by  faith),  not  a  factual  reality  {realile  tfc 
fait).  The  whole  believing  atmosphere  of  the  early  Church, 
this  faith-state  as  fact  appeals  aj^ain  to  the  faith  of  othcrs. 
It  is  from  faith  to  faith,  but  without  objective  ground  in 
historic  fact.^' 

Exact  science  will  not  allow  an  objective  fact  which  it 
cannot  explain,  and  the  method  of  exact  science  has  been 
carried  over  into  historical  study.  If,  after  all  sidelights 
have  been  utilized  and  all  circiimstatices  bared,  history  does 
not  explain  the  Christ  as  portrayed  by  the  records  asid  by 
tlie  effects  which  He  produced,  then,  instead  of  Concluding 
that  mere  historic  facts  caraiot  explain  Him.  the  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  world's  greatest  event  is  Aought 
in  a  pious  fiction.    Christ  is  the  explanation -of  Christianity. 

*"Die  Botschaft  h5r'  tch  wohl.  allcin  mn  fthll  der  Glauber 
Das  WuniJer  ist  des  Glaubens  licbsteS  Kind." 

"  Loisy's  polemic  books  A-ulour  d'ttn  prtii  Livre,  and  L'Evangilr  ct 
fEfflise,  are  able  presetitalions  of  the  current  subjective  views  which 
attempt  lo  explain  away  the  supernatural  basis  of  Christianity.  Neither 
Loisy  nor  Harnack  is  an  approved  representative  of  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant Chnslianity.  Yet,  the  eiiitininiUtiicated  Abbot  «1ains  tnoffc 
ground  for  authority  than  the  able  church  historian,  whose  views  lead 
to  individuaUsm. 
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and  admittedly  cannot  be  explained  by  circumstance  and 
earthly  surroundings.  The  very  attempt  to  explain  His 
world-tratisfortning^  power  from  faith-elements  witnesses 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  historic  method  to  explain  Hini, 
He  is  all  encompassing  and  future-regarding,  No  record 
of  the  past  therefore  will  contain  anything  else  than  an 
earthly  Christ.  What  a  tremendous  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  mystery  of  personality  is  it  for  Harnack,  on  the  strength 
of  that  mystery,  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the  miracle  of  sinless- 
ness.  This  is  the  pious  fiction  of  the  "Zeitgeschiehtliche 
Methode".  Calvin's  word  deserves  repeating  here:  "TotUS 
Christus  sed  non  totum  quod  in  eo  est."  The  earthly  Christ 
was  not  the  all  of  Christ.  And  even  the  earthly  Christ  in 
sinlessness  defies  classification  or  explanation  according  to 
these  faithless  methods, 

A  record  of  beginnings  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
product,  the  successive  phases  of  which  are  described  in 
history,  any  more  than  life  is  explained  by  the  development 
and  functioning  of  a  living  organism.  In  biological  science, 
life  itself  is  not  subsumed  under  the  rubric  of  development, 
circumstance,  or  functioning.  The  elementary  cell  has  its 
*Eigengestaltsamkeit'  which  descriptive  science  simply  takes 
as  a  fact  No  more  should  Christianity  with  Christ  as  its 
centre  be  identified  with  its  development,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  rise  or  its  subsequent  history.  If  it  is 
out  of  time,  it  will  go  in  time,  and  will  deserve  the  niephisto- 
phelfan  sneer  at  earthly  things : 

"Alles  was  entsteht 
1st  werth  dass  es  zu  Grunde  geht." 


It  could  not  inspire  faith,  it  would  lack  its  commanding 
authority,  it  would  require  verification  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  instead  of  ruling  at  their  heart  and  centre,  Christ 
is  in  history  what  a  priori  elements  are  in  individual  expe- 
rience, When  an  un-Christian  temper  through  lack  of  faith 
in  this  spiritual  principle  imperiously  demands  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  world's  spiritual  events  in  terms  of  the  seen,  we 
reply  efEectively.  "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for.  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen"  (Heb.  xi.  i).  This 
fact  has  made  some  historians  retire  into  subjectivism ; 
which  leads  to  an  individualistic  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  threatens  to  destroy  both  tradition  and  authority. 

The  Ritschlian  school  has  not  been  able  to  stem  the  tide 
of  subjectivism,  but  has  rather  furthered  it.  In  spite  of 
Hamack's  tribute  to  RitschI  as  the  one  who  saved  Protest- 
antism from  this  disintegrating  tendency,  the  process  is  still 
going  on  alarmingly.  The  popular  mind  comes  to  think 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  pious  sentiment,  an  experience 
of  ethical  enthusiasm  and  moral  endeavor,  as  consecrated 
good-Will  in  the  service  of  mankind,  as  faith  in  the  eternal 
right  as  the  condition  for  self-realization  in  discipleship  of 
the  Christ,  in  the  following  of  our  innate  religious  instincts. 
The  application  of  a  normative  standard  to  a  matter  so 
purely  private  and  individualistic  is  considered  difficult  and 
needless.  Should  no  objective  reality  correspond  to  our 
deep-rooted  religious  experiences,  we  are  nevertheless  none 
the  worse  for  indulging  in  these  pious  sentiments.  They 
relax  the  tension  of  life's  struggle  and  relieve  its  grim 
reality.  Metaphysics  having  been  denied  its  place  in  relig- 
ion, psychology  tries  to  comfort  us  with  a  last  apologetic 
word  in  behalf  of  retaining  Christianity. 

These  ideas  easily  gain  access  to  the  minds  of  modern 
preachers.  In  a  recent  Iwok,  The  Dynamic  of  Christianity, 
by  E.  M.  Chapman,  the  following  remark  is  made :  "The 
ultimate  source  of  authority  is  not  an  objective  thing.  It 
has  never  been  fixed*  codified,  or  finished!"  Strange  con- 
fusion of  ideas  in  popular  theology!  A  thing  is  not  objec- 
tive because  it  is  not  fixed,  codified,  or  finished !  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  finished  in  tiine,  although  it 
requires  at  least  some  form  in  which  to  express  itself  in 
time.  The  New  England  pastor,  however,  fortimately  holds 
to  what  he  calls  "that  chief  practical  charisma  of  the  Spirit 
known  as  common  sense",  and  believes  "the  conscience  of 
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Christendom,  educated  by  the  Bible,  by  the  experience  of 
the  Churth,  by   the   partial   light   issuing   from   the   eilinic 
faiths  and  applied  to  sijecitic  cases  of  conduct  by   human 
reason  acting  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  limitations, 
cannot  go  far  wrong". 

More  harmful  are  the  reasonings  which  would  have  us 
discount  and  repudiate  the  agencies  and  manifestations  of 
Christ,  t.  e.,  historic  Christianity,  on  the  ground  that  the\' 
are  not  Christ  HimseU,  This  is  very  much  like  saying  that 
the  study  of  langruage.  in  any  and  all  its  lomis.  may  be  dis- 
carded because  language  ts  only  the  expression  of  thought, 
not  thought  itself.  And  yet.  without  language  thought 
would  not  be  possible.  Such  a  confusing  op[>osition  of 
Christ  to  Christianity  and  Bible  may  he  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

■'It  is  upon  Jesus  himself  that  the  authority  of  life  anc 
all  its  religion  rests  to-day,  There  are  those  who  say  the 
autlii-'fity  of  reiigion  rests  with  the  church,  and  that  all  we 
can  hope  to  do  as  workers  and  teachers  in  religious  things 
is  to  represent  the  church.  But  there  are  tho.^e  who  push 
this  matter  further  back  and  say  the  authority  of  the 
church  rests  in  the  creeds,  and  that  all  we  need  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  creeds  intelligible  to  men.  But  there  are  still 
others  who  go  further  back  and  say  the  authority  of  the 
creeds  rests  with  the  Bible,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  Bible  taught  and  preached  to  men.  But  you 
see  this  siinplj'  presses  the  question  hack  nne  further  step 
for  its  final  answers,  beeause,  when  we  ask  where  rests  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  the  only  answer  to  this  question  is, 
it  rests  with  Jesus  Christ  whom  it  contains," 

In  this  typical  instance  of  popular  fallacy  the  church,  the 
creeds,  and  the  Bible  are  the  articulate  members  of  Chris- 
tianity which  the  lecturer  desires  to  push  back  and  oiit 
of  sight,  to  get  to  Christ  as  the  final  authority-  As  if 
Christ  did  not  buttress  Christianitj'-!  Why  labor  to  find 
Him  ^tiffereut  from,  and  elsewhere  than  where  He  admit- 
tedly and  professedly  is  to  be  found?  The  Christian  Chitrch 
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is  Christ  operating  in  history^  as  reflected  in  the  mind  of 
men,    "the  collective   Christ".      Christian    experience   as   a 

witness  is  formulated  in  the  creeds.  Both  may  be  tested  by 
the  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  Bible,  professedly 
God's  book,  the  only  perfect  book  as  Christ  is  professedly 
the  God-man,  the  only  perfect  man.  The  abuse  of  that 
judicial  authority,  of  which  every  individual  is  a  repository, 
in  refusing  to  exercise  it  in  agreement  with  the  Church  to 
which  one  owes  allegiance,  on  the  paltry  plea  that  the  expe- 
rience of  Christ  is  first,  only  ser\'es  to  call  in  question  the 
reality  of  one's,  share  in  such  an  experience.  The  vagueness 
of  this  position  certainly  makes  Christian  experience  itself 
an  undefined  and  meaningless  tenn. 

It  is  the  object  of  faith  that  deserves  attention  rather  than 
the  subject  of  experience,  for  the  object  is  basal  to  the  expe- 
rience which  it  calls  forth.  The  message  of  the  Church 
.should  consist  in  proclaiming  its  belief  rather  than  in  telling 
of  its  experience.  The  Church  has  in  trust  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  objective  truth.  Indeed,  guardian  of 
the  truth  as  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  its  message,  the 
truth,  is  the  matter  of  most  importance.  Ant\  this  is  g"uar- 
anteed  neither  by  subjective  experience  nor  by  cui  bofio 
considerations.  l( 

No  Wcllanschauttg  is  complete,  no  philosophy  entirelv 
satisfactory  in  every  detail.  The  plumb-line  of  the  finite 
intellect  cannot  measure  the  Infinitude  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  In  the  ertd,  therefore,  we  shall  be  brought  before 
alternatives,  and  we  may  welt  face  them  at  the  start.  Bal- 
lard makes  prominent  the  alternatives  involved  in  Christian 
or  non-Christian  systems,  and  urges  a  choice  of  them  in  his 
able  apolc^etic  work.  The  Miracles  of  Unbelief. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  lamentable  disposition  than  the 
one  which  is  content  to  hold  by  implication  at  least  that 
there  may  be  any  number  of  truths:  which  is  not  merelv 
content  to  hold  that  there  are  different  aspects  of  truth, 
truth  differently  apprehended;  but  which  holds  opposing 
views  true  under  the  claim  that  everybody  is  entitled  to  his 
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own  Opinion.  Though  this  be  conceded  in  the  abstract,  to 
act  upon  it  betrays  an  indifference  to  truth  as  such  that  kills 
all  search  for  it  and  shows  lack  of  confidence  in  it.  The 
liberalism  which  proclaims  "laisser  alier'j  "  laisser  faire'', 
as  profound  wisdom,  reveals  rot  only  an  intellectual  but  a 
moral  indifference  to  opinion. 

This  temper,  of  course,  .does  not  obtain  among  trained, 
academic  minds.  Among  these  the  prevailing  lines  of 
thought  are  different.  Truth  is  held  to  be  beyonri  our 
reach  (in  negative  theologies)  j  or  incomplete  and  inade- 
quate (evolutionary  views);  or  again  the  limitations  (not 
impossibility)  of  our  knowledge  is  emphasized.  Some  dwell 
upon  our  inability  to  obtain  objective  certitude  (subjectiv- 
ism), and  others  hold  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  truth 
(pluralism).  The  nio<st  insidious  and  subtle  mode  of 
thought,  however,  is  that  which  enthrones  need  as  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  truth  before  which  inquiry  should  be 
silent.  We  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  this  at  some  length, 
since  it  involves  the  subjective  standpoint  of  the  other 
views,  although  the  values  determined  by  the  satisfaction 
of  need  are  held  to  corresi>ond  to  objective  reality. 

The  very  nomenclature  of  this  mode  of  thought  is  sug^- 
gestive  in  that  it  speaks  of  truth  as  'corresponding  to  objec- 
tive reality',  instead  of  'resulting  from  objective,  disclosed 
reality'.  It  is  evident  that  such  disclosure  is  always  an 
affair  of  individual  apprehension.  If  faith  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  authority,  exercised  reasonably,  not  instinctively  as 
led  by  feeling,  then  the  question  concerning  the  forms  of 
authority  to  which  we  shall  give  assent  must  be  setiled  by 
reason.  Much  more  intricate,  however,  does  the  question 
become,  when  we  put  the  analogous  inquiry  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  sense  of  need  to  the  true,  real  need  of 
man  as  man.  Orthodox  Christianity  has  always  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  religion,  as  a  result  of  the  soul's  relation  to 
God.  is  an  individual  affair,  and  therefore  it  has  laid  stress 
upon  inner  experiences  and  has  exalted  conscience  and 
reason.     But  it  has  never  gone  so  far  as  to  make  these 
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human  experiences  the  final  authority,  because  if  religious 
knowledge    requires    content    occasioned    bv    some    object. 
mucli  more  does  the  religious  sentiment-     Feeling  is  not 
creative;  it  is  merely  the  capacity  to  receive  impressions. 
There   is,   therefore,    no  g^uarantee    for  the   rehg"ious  life. 
except  on  the  basis  of  an  acknowledged  objective  nomi.  in 
the  recognition  of  God's  truth.    Apart  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  demonstrating;  the  existence  of  things  without,  at 
least  as  perfectly  as  the  reality  of  the  psychical  representa- 
tions, an  objective  norm  is  required  to  set  in  order  our  expe- 
rience as  rational  beings.    History  has  shown  human  judg- 
ment to  be,  as  it  is  individually  felt  to  be,  inadequate,  faulty 
and    unreliable.      Prof.    James    acknowledges    this    in    his 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  but  only  to  invite  return 
to  it,  as  residing  in,  or  guided  by  utility,  as  this  is  appre- 
hended by  men.    He  says:  "Origin  in  immediate  intuition; 
origin  in  pontifical  authority,  origin  in  supernatural  revela- 
tion, as  by  vision,  hearing  or  unaccountable  impression; 
origin  in  direct  possession  by  a  higher  spirit,   expressing 
itself  in  prophecy  and  warning;  origin  in  automatic  utter- 
ance generally, — these  origins  have  been  stock  warrants  for 
the  truth  of  one  opinion  after  another  which  we  find  repre- 
sented in  religious  history.     The  medtcat  materialists  are 
therefore  only  so  many  belated  dogmatists  neatly  turning 
the  tables  on  their  predecessors  by  using  the  criterion  of 
origin  in  a  destructive  instead  of  an  accreditive  way."    And 
again:    "Not  its  origin,  but  the  way  in  which  it  works  on 
the  whole,  is  Dr.  Maudsley's  final  test  of  belief.     This  is 
our  own  empiricist  criterion,  and  this  criterion  the  stoutest 
insisters  on  supernatural  origin  have  also  been  forced  to  use 
in  the  end   (H.  Maudsley.  Nalvrat  Causes  and  Supernat- 
ural Seemings) .    This  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  understand 
by  the  final  authority,  an  assent  to  which  is  faith.    Faith  is 
not  born  of  thing's  seen,  authority  not  recognized  after  we 
have  seen  how  expedient  its  commands  are."-- 


"  Those  who  insist  on  supernatural  origin,  are  forced  to  use  for  veri- 
fication in  apologetic  argument  the  same  world-field  in   time  and  to 
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The    suggestive,    plain    tide    of    Dr.    MaudUey's    essar 
rednccs  tbe  supcmatitral  to  secmiogs.  aod  proclaims  tbe 
Datura]  only  as  caosc    It  goes  witbotit  sAxiag  that  on  this 
prenqvpoekion  do  other  giiarantec  is  kft.     Btit — as  we 
have  dbdcrved — the  existence  of  the  natural  world   is  no 
more  proved  than  is  ihe  reality  oi  the  representatioos  of 
DDT  psychic  lile.    As  Prof.  Rudolf  Eadcen  observes  in  Das 
Westn  der  Religion  (p.  5)  :  "To  religion  surely  belongs  the 
reality  uf  another  world,  aboiY  the  one  we  know  through 
Mnsuous  experience.    For  an  immanent  religion,  that  v-ague 
and  inadequate  notion  whtcb  detlies  this  world,  is  a  pitiful 
contradiction."    The  logical  application  of  this  both  to  the 
Sirfiere  of  inner  experiences  and  the  world  of  outer  expe- 
riences is  not  only  analo^cal.  but  true  to  the  experiences 
ihemselvcsL     Dr.  H.  Vischer,  in  urging  this  in  an  inaug- 
ural   address,    "De   oors^rong    der    Religir'',    before    the 
University  of  Utrecht,   1904.  quotes  his  colleague  Ziehen 
as  follows:   "Shall  we  indeed  speak  soon,  not  of  a  tree,  bttt 
of  a  tree-sensatioio,  or  even  some  specific  part  of  the  tree- 
sensation?    Not  at  all.    Our  words  denote  not  things,  but 
Sensations  and  ideas  and  these  complexes  of  experiences  are 
to  be  taken  as  real." 

But  we  wish  further  to  call  attention  in  Prof.  James' 
statement  to  the  view  concerning  the  relation  of  origin  to 
authority.  Prof.  James  takes  little  account  of  the  origin 
of  that  which  claims  authority.  Simply  because  be  does  not 
rec«^;nize  its  truly  a  priori  dictum,  he  inclines  toward 
the  seeming  causes  which  discount  supernatural  causes,  and 
discards,  in  much  the  same  way  as  medical  materialists,  the 

abide  by  ihe  crilcrion  "tht  way  in  which  it  works  on  the  whole".  Bm 
the  crttiviclcons  were  not  dtrtved  frrrni  ihe  survey,  not  brought  about 
by  aTgument,  I1  15  ^  con  trad  jciifm  in  terms  to  establish  one'*  otrrt 
iiuthority-  After  assent  has  btcn  given,  we  cannot  further  arcrdit  the 
authority  upon  which  it  resis.  All  we  can  do  is  lo  find  corroboration 
for  the  reasonableness  of  our  aci  of  faith.  Cf.  "Is  Proverbs  Utilita- 
rian f"  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  igo/. 
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question  of  origin.^'  But  on  &uc!i  presuppositions,  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  any  true  appreciation  of  faith,  which 
requires  independent  or  final  authority  to  be  acknowledged. 
not  proved.  After  al!  the  facts  are  in,  from  a  posteriori 
reflection  upon  the  thought,  act.  or  experience,  we  cannot 
determine  the  faith  required  before  the  issues.  Autliority 
always  requires  as  a  priori,  what  James  will  recognize  only 
as  f?  posteriori  and  estimates  with  a  bias  on  the  basis  of  its 
results  upoti  things  without  us.  In  his  IViti  to  Beliet'e 
Prof.  James  remarks :  "No  concrete  test  oE  what  is  really 
true  lias  ever  been  agreed  tipon.  Some  malce  the  criterion 
externa!  to  the  moment  of  perception,  putting  it  either  in 
revelation,  the  consensus  gentium,  the  instincts  of  the  heart. 
or  the  systematized  experience  of  the  race.  Others  make 
the  perceptive  moment  its  own  test. — Descartes,  for  in- 
stance, with  his  clear  and  distinct  ideas  guaranteed  by  the 
veracity  of  God;  Reid  with  his  'common-sense';  and  Kant 
with  his  forms  of  synthetic  judgment,  a  priori.  The  incon- 
ceivability of  the  opposite;  the  capacity  to  be  verified  by 
sense;  the  possession  of  complete  organic  unity  or  self- 
relation,  realized  when  a  thing  is  its  own  other, — are  stand- 
ards which,  in  turn,  have  been  used."  Instead  of  interpret- 
ing these  facts  as  accreditive  to  the  circumstance  that  these 
are  attempts  to  explain  and  justify  the  striking  certitude 
wherewith  first  truth  was  apprehended  and  authority  rec- 
ognized. James  insists  that  "the  intellect,  even  with  truth 
directly  in  its  grasp,  may  have  no  infallible  signal  for  know- 
ing whether  it  be  truth  or  no".  Here  is  the  point  at  which 
the  discusion  has  always  halted,  or — shall  we  say — really 
Ijcgitn.  Those  whose  faith  leans  upon  the  verdicts  of  reason 
and  conscience,  treating  them  as  essentially  veracious,  de- 
mand the  infallibility  of  Absolute  truth  to  back  them. 

We  believe  that  truth   announces  itself  as  such  in  the 
forms  of  life  we  find,  or  rather  as  it  fuids  us  in  the  forms  of 


■"Origin"  is  employed  here  in  the  sense  of  source,  not  as  ineaning 
the  procedure  of  genetic  appearance. 
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life.  Truth  is  dermatic;  it  has  authority  and  inspires  faith. 
This  is  truth  as  we  see  it.  of  course.  Specific  forms  which 
represent  truth  to  us.  may  not  do  so  from  another  angle, 
and  certainly  not  to  another  individual.  Yet  truth  recog- 
nized as  such  carries  its  own  verification.  We  have  already 
anticipated  the  objection  that  oxxr  metaphysical  bias  runs 
into  theoretic  abstraction.  But  we  believe  that  we  are  free 
from  the  charge,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  identify  truth  with 
the  specific  forms  in  which  it  manifests  itself  to  different 
individuals  at  different  times,  knowing  that  it  is  larger  than 
any  temporal  fomi.  Yet.  in  these  forms  we  must  find  the 
truth  as  we  can  experience  it.  On  strictly  psychological 
grounds,  we  know  that  unmediated  faith  is  a  chimera. 

Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  in  his  Hauptprobl^m  der  Relig- 
ions-phtlosofhie  der  Gegcmvari,  remarks  concerning  this 
poitit:  "The  mental  life  is  simply  incomprehensible  and 
could  never  exercise  power  with  us,  if  it  had  not  indepen- 
dent reality  apart  from  man,  if  the  life  which  appears  in  it 
did  not  have  reality  ajid  were  not  truly  related.  Only  a 
real  life-whole  is  capable  of  evoking  the  activities  of  our 
inner  life"  (p.  r6).  "We  may  understand  quite  different 
things  by  the  true  and  the  good,  but  none  of  us  would  ever 
strive  for  them,  did  we  not  think  of  them  as  superior  to 
human  conditions  and  opinions,  as  representative  of  another 
timeless  order  of  things.  The  more  we  comprehend  the 
mental  life  as  a  whole  and  understand  it  as  another  phase 
of  reality,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  in  it  we  see  an  inde- 
pendent world  of  eternal  truth  appear  which  gives  founda- 
tion to  the  change  of  temporal  happenings  and  human  life" 
(p.  54).  "That  its  metaphysical  elements  prove  to  be  ethical 
and  the  ethical  metaphysical,  is  the  characteristic  greatness 
and  lasting  dynamic  of  Christianity;  former  times  often 
made  it  onesidedly  metaphysical;  we  of  the  modern  age 
should  avoid  turning  it  into  a  mere  ethics"  (p.  89). 

An  illustration  of  the  use  of  authority  in  the  sense  of 
witness  to  objective  fact  may  be  seen  in  a  clause  of  the  last 
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will  and  testament  of  the  late  Rev.  Jolin  Baiiipton,  speci- 
fying the  purpose  of  the  now  famous  Bampton  lectures: 
"Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
Semioiis  shall  he  preached  upon  either  of  the  following 
Subjects — to  confinn  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — upon  the  Divine 
authority  of  holy  Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  Church — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  com- 
prehended in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds." 

From  this  will  it  clearly  appears  that  authority  is  lifted 
above  qiiestioning-s  and  inquiries:  but  justification  is.  soug-ht 
for  it  in  order  to  guarantee  the  rational  exercise  of  faith. 
The  objective  witnesses  are  called  upon  to  justify  the  au- 
thority which  is  acknowfledged.  So  those  in  whom  espe- 
cially resides  the  objective  witness  to  facts,  are  to  render 
service  by  bringing^  about  intellectual  verification  of  faith, 
it  is  the  recognition  in  Anselm's  profound  maxim:  "Credo 
ut  intelHgam"; — of  the  ttt  intflligant  as  well  as  of  the 
frf(/o,— expressed  in  that  other  famous  saying;  of  his:  "fides 
qiiacrit  ittlcllcctatn."  In  faith,  in  the  recognition  of  author- 
ity, the  will  is  involved ;  yet,  not  the  hare  will  of  abstraction 
according-  to  the  former  rigid  division  of  our  tripartite 
nature.  It  is  an  intelligent  will  which  is  to  operate  under 
proper  and  proportionate  sentiment.  As  Dr.  W.  Brentoti 
Greene.  Jr.,  well  said  in  an  address  delivered  before  a  con- 
ference at  Princeton :  "There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  heart. 
Feeling  can  give  knowledge  no  more  than  can  excitement. 
Professor  Bowen  said,  'Feeling  is  a  state  of  mind  conse- 
quent on  the  reception  of  some  idea".  Again  the  head  and 
the  heart  are  not  in  opposition-  They  are  not,  as  often  rep- 
resented, rival  facuhies.  Man  is  not  a  bunch  of  separate 
activities.     He  is  an  indivisible  unit." 

We  cannot  fruitfully  consider  will,  intellect,  or  feeling 
separately,  neither  should  we  leave  thero  too  much  to  ab- 
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stract  consi<ieration.  but  their  bearing-s  should  be  found,  as 
they  function,  in  the  concrcteness  of  human  life.  In  life 
we  find  man  exercising  conjointly  his  volitional,  emotional, 
and  intellectual  nature.  His  whole  personality  comes  to 
play  on  the  scenes  of  his  life  under  specific  forms  to  which 
he  responds  and  upon  which  he  reacts  in  his  own,  personal 
way,  thus  forming  a  character  with  its  corresponding  IVelt- 
attschatiung.  Fichte  was  right  in  saying  that  a  man  may  be 
known  from  his  philosophy,  a&  was  also  the  author  of 
Proverbs  when  he  said  (iv.  23) :  "Keep  thy  heart  with  idl 
diligence  ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

Are  then  the  forms  of  authoritative  truth  on  which  faith 
is  exercised,  such  as  to  warrant  the  act.  are  they  to  be 
considered  final?  We  must  answer.  No,  unless  they  carry 
in  themselves  the  Intrinsic  power  of  the  truth,  unless  they 
are  manifestations  of  God;  no  derived  authority  will  en- 
dure. This,  however,  is  exactly  what  rehgion  is  built  on 
and  upun  vvhicli  it  rests,  as  Prof,  T-  Ganncgieter  has  said;-* 
"Through  our  indivisible,  spiritual  nature,  we  are  in  per- 
sonal, 'lirect  relation  with  God.  He  gives  us — He  only 
knows  how — the  impression  of  His  Presence  and  relation 
to  us.  But  it  follows  from  this,  that,  when  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  reality  of  these  experiences,  it  never  de- 
volves upon  the  science  of  religion  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God.  For  the  religious  man  these  experiences  are  real. 
For  him  God  is  the  deepest  reality.  Out  of  this  blossoms 
forth  his  religion.  The  first  point  in  all  religion  is  God, 
who  is  known,  because  He  revealed  Himself.  Whoever  tries 
to  explain  religion  without  this  presupposition  destroys  it 
In  this  onej^rtwiMW  all  is  contained.  For,  when  God  reveals 
Himself  to  the  soul,  then  He  is  known  in  His  absoluteness 
as  the  Infinite,  who  is  the  ground  of  all  finite  things.  And 
everything  finite  is  considered  as  belonging  to  Him  only. 
God  revealing  Himself  is  the  primordial  source  of  all  relig- 
ion, \Vhen  did  this  revelation  begin?  It  coincides  with 
creation,  it  began  when  man  commenced  his  psychic  life 

**De  taak  in  methode  der  mjsbegeerte  van  dm  Gedidienst,  p.  lap. 
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equipped  for  the  reception  of  this  revelation.  As  the  eye 
is  teleo logically  fitted  for  the  reception  of  light,  so  is  the 
soul  of  man  fitted  for  the  perception  of  Gotl.''-* 

When  Leopold.  Monod  observes  in  Le  probicme  dc  fati- 
toriti:  "I  insist  that  no  such  regime  is  of  divine  origin." 
he  practically  predetermines  not  to  recognize  any  final 
authority,  and  thus  his  conception  of  the  revelation  of  truth 
must  needs  be  one  that  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  also 
mixed  with  error,  for  it  means  consistentJy  that  there  is 
no  revealed  truth  at  alt.  Yet  he  presumes  to  discuss  seri- 
ously just  this  point;  "We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  of  au- 
thority in  human  life,  nOr  its  relative  right,  but  the  absolute 
right  of  authority.  Are  there  authorities,  or  is  there  an 
authority,  which  commands  us  in  absolute  fashion,  so  that 
to  withhold  from  it  our  thought  and  action  would  be  to 
fail  in  our  first  duty?  Where  is  this  authority?  Where 
specifically  for  the  Christian  is  the  authority  which  he  may 
not  deny  without  ceasing  by  the  very  act  to  be  a  Christian  ?" 

This  method  necessarily  keeps  M.  Monod  in  the  sphere 
of  relativity,  for  he  has  precluded  the  serious  admission  of 
any  final  authonty  or  absolute  truth.  The  question  con- 
cerns the  recognition  of  authority,  the  receiving  of  the 
documentation  of  God's  revelation,  not  the  establishment 
of  it.  To  argue  authority  into  being,  would  require  a 
regress  ad  infinilum.  And  whenever,  or  in  whatever  field, 
such  an  attempt  is  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  recognition 
of  authority  has  already  been  refused,  that  the  exercise  of 
faith  has  been  shut  out.  The  confusion  of  these  two 
totally  ditTerent  procedures  is  in  the  air  and  is  widespread- 
It  seems  to  be  thought  a  reasonable  procedure  to-day  in 
many  quarters  to  hold  that  established  authority,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  function,  be  it  religious  or  civil,  must  give 
an  account  of  itself  even  to  those  over  whom  it  rightfully 
holds  claim.  This,  however,  is  a  hopelessly  confusing  prin- 
ciple, and  is  never  acted  upon  in  practice,  neither  indeed 


"See  also  his  interesting  skeich:   De  samentiang  vatt  kel  objectievt 
tn  het  stibjeclieve  in  Je  dogmaiiek. 
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could  it  be.  It  woulil  require  a  judge  in  office  to  ask  for 
jurisdiction,  an  officiating  priest  to  request  his  parishioners 
to  grant  him  authority  for  his  mtnistr>'.  It  would  require 
approval  by  the  people  of  the  law  that  is  in  force  over  theni. 
and  vindication  of  the  Bible  while  appeal  is  made  to  it. 
There  is  a  normative,  objective  standard  of  truth.  All  the 
varied  forms  of  truth,  however  differently  perceived,  admit 
of  being  brought  into  comparison,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
forms  go  back  to  one  source,  i.  e.,  to  human  nature,  which 
is  always  essentially  the  same. 

Dr.  Charles  Tyler  Olmstead,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Central  New  York,  commending  an  article   of   the   Rev. 
Burnett  T.  Stafford  i]i  the  Bibliolheca  Sat^ra,  April,   1907. 
remarks  truly:    "it  is  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  thei 
is  an  immovable  substratiun  of  truth  underlying  every 
vine  manifestation,  which  the  human  mind  may  elucids 
and  view  from  different  points,  but  can  never  change.     Ar 
it  is  so  that  the  Christian  life  and  civilization  are  built  up 
on  the  unchangeable  facts  of  the- Incarnate  Life  of  the  Son 
of  God.    We  may  meditate  on  those  facts  and  see  more  and 
more  of  their  wondrous  significance,  now  emphasising  one 
feature  and  now  another;  but  to  deny  their  reality  and  caJl 
that  'spiritual  interpretation'  is  to  put  our  vain  fancies  i|fl 
the  place  of  God's  revelation,  and  to  trick  out  our  unbeliei 
with  a  deceptive  appearance  of  faith.     It  will  not  do.     It 
destroys  the  foundations,  and  leaves  us  a  mere  human  phil- 
osophy in  the  place  of  a  divine  religion.     No  such  philos- 
ophy ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  withstand  the 
active  resistance  and  antagonism  of  human  selfishness." 

Sitbjectivism  tends  to  discredit  the  normative  element 
authority,  Ijecause  its  objective  aspect,  its  metaphysical  im- 
plication, recedes  before  the  claims  of  subjective  interpre- 
tation. This  finds  illustration  in  a  recent  volume  by  Dr. 
D.  W.  Forrest  entitled,  The  Attlhority  of  Christ.  The 
author  endeavors  to  enforce  Christ's  authoritv  by  enlarging 
upon  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  a  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  to  affirm  at  the  start: 
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appears  to  me  that  those  who  maintain  a  genuine  historical 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  have  not  always  sufficiently 
recOgTiized  the  limitations  inherent  in  an  Incarnate  life,  nor 
how  vital  is  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  operating  through 
the  best  activities  of  men's  minds  and  hearts,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  what  Christ'^s  authoritative  message  really  is." 
Dr.  Forrest  certainly  chooses  a  rather  illogical  way  when 
he  seeks  to  persuade  us  of  the  authority  of -Christ  by  de- 
claring His  limitations  according  to  the  kenotic  theory  to 
which  he  adheres,  and  then  subsequently  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish Christ's  authority  by  appealing  to  the  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  thus  comes  into  line  with  the  current  sub- 
jective interpretations  of  Christianity,  leaving  us  without 
guarantee  that  the  "Zeitgeist"  will  not  assert  itself  as  "HeiN 
iger  Geist",  when  he  discards  "an  objective  standard  o£ 
divine  commands,  unbounded  by  any  fluctuations  or  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  thought  and  life".  He  says  again:  "What 
security  is  there  that  mankind  will  not  some  day  universally 
renounce  the  Gospel  of  Christ?  Is  it  merely  that  the  Church 
claims  to  have  a  commission  to  declare.  This  is  the  revealed 
truth'?  Certainly  not.  A  claim  is  nothing  unless  it  can 
justify  itself  to  the  best  judgment  of  men ;  and  the  higher  it 
is  the  more  eagerly  will  its  credentials  be  scrutinized.  There- 
fore in  the  end  the  one  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  is  its  adaptation  to  human  nature" 
(p.  429). 

If  the  impossible,  hypothetical  event  suggested  by  Dr. 
Forrest  should  happen,  and  mankind!  should  universally  re- 
nounce the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  none  the  less  would 
still  be  true.  Truth  does  not  derive  its  instrinsic,  objective 
authority  either  from  the  needs  of  human  nature  or  from  its 
appreciation  by  human  nature.  Its  reception  by  mankind 
depends  on  this  sense  of  need,  but  to  elevate  this  manward 
aspect  of  truth  into  its  criterion  is  pure  pragmatism.  The 
question  in  point  Dr.  Forrest  dismisses  abruptly.  The 
Church  does  claim  to  be  commissioned  to  declare  a  revealed 
truth.    For  Dr.  Forrest  to  deny  these  claims  because  they  do 
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not  meet  the  criterion  which  he  proposes  (though  we  need 
hardly  mention  that  in  this  revealed  truth  the  deepest  needs 
of  the  human  meart  arc  met) — is  to  refuse  assent  to  objec- 
tive truth,  because  it  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  minds 
which  he  sets  up  as  judg:es.  With  some  exaggeration  of  this 
statement  we  might  say:  Truth  which  is  not  popular  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Such  a  saying,  however,  would  be  a 
most  painful  jrockery  of  the  world's  heroic  martyrs  who 
have  fallen  as  witnesses  to  truth,  and  even  of  Him  who 
said:  "To  this  end  was  I  born»  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth," 
and  who  added:  "'Ev'erj'one  tiiat  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice"  (John  xviii,  38),  althoug^h  there  were  many  who  did 
not  hear. 

This  contention  that  the  claims  of  Christianity  must  jus- 
tify themselves  to  the  individuals  who  sit  in  judgment  upon, 
them,  involves  the  moral  question  of  beliefs  as  expressed  in. 
Christ's  significant  addition.  This  subjective  attitude  as  pre- 
requisite for  the  reception  of  truth,  Dr.  Forrest  makes  prac-] 
tically  the  whole  of  Christianity  and  then  elaborates  the 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  identifying"  His  work  essen- 
tially with  the  best  judgment  of  men, — a  procedure  which 
runs  either  into  humanitarianism  or  into  pantheism.  He 
who  discusses  the  authority  of  Christ  should  remember 
that,  if  mankind  derives  its  final  authority  from  its  own 
nature,  it  acts  on  its  own  authority,  and  further,  that 
though  the  admission  of  truth  to  the  hearts  of  men  is  sub- 
jectively conditioned,  this  circumstance  does  not  decjde  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  truth  itself.  "God  is  His 
own  interpreter  and  He  will  make  it  plain." 

But  again  Dr.  Forrest  says  (p.  428) :  "We  repudiate  the 
attempt  to  impose  upon  us  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  pa- 
tristic or  medtfeval  times,  and  claim  the  right  in  Christ's 
service  to  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  appointed  place." 
The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  systems  should  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  do  not  find  themselves  satisfied  in 
the   traditional  creed    of   Christianity,      This  would  make 
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hypocrites,  not  Christians.  Those  oE  "the  ecclesiastical 
order  of  patristic  or  mediaeval  times"  were  the  first  to  affimi 
that  human  agencies  cannot  make  Christians. 

The  issue  is  one  which  Dr.  Forrest  either  evades  or  does 
not  perceive,  namely,  whether  simply  being-  true  to  ourselves 
constitutes  being  a  Christian,  or  do  specific  and  unique  char- 
acteristics belong  to  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church. 
We  must  first  determine  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  then 
answer  the  question.  What  constitutes  a  Christian  ?  Schol- 
ars professedly  still  turn  to  the  Christ  as  the  source  and 
center  of  Christianity,  though  the  ethnic  faiths  have  occa- 
sionally been  called  upon  for  elucidation,  because  of  a 
widely  current  emphasis  on  human  nature.  In  discussing 
Loisy's  books,  L'Evangile  ct  I'Eglise  and  Aitlour  d'  utt  petit 
livre,  Dr.  Forrest  quite  naturally  inclines  towards  Abbe 
Loisy's  subjectivism,  but  objects  to  what  critics  consider 
Loisy's  strongest  point,  the  defense  of  historic  Christianity 
as  tiie  natural  and  therefore  legitimate  form  by  means  of 
which  the  Church  perpetuates  itself,  declaring  that  "History' 
knows  no  instance  of  religion  without  a  cult". 

Christianity  interpreted  as  a  mere  historic  fact  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  series  of  events,  the  signal  success  of  which 
had  its  origin  in  an  unimiiortant  cause.  When  Harnack 
ia  hts  Dig  Ansbr^htng  des  Chrislenfwns  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  spread  of  Christianity  by  arg^uing  that  it  wOn  the 
world  to  itself  by  absorbing  all  the  foreign  elements  with 
which  it  canie  in  contact,  he  is  consistent  with  his  subjective 
standpoint.  But  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  this  explanation 
is  made  at  the  cost  of  Christianity  itself.  It  amounts  prac- 
tically to  saying  that  Christianity's  conquest  of  the  world 
is  a  mere  appearance.  Real  Christianity  never  ran  a  his- 
toric course.  Historic  Christianity  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
different  pagan  elements  on  which  the  cross  of  the  early 
Christians  was  set.  How  this  became  possible  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  Hamack's  supposition.  One  is  reminded 
of  Nietzsche's  bitter  sneer :  "In  Wirklichkeit  gab  es  nur  eiii 
Christ  und  der  starb  am  Kreuz";and  on  the  other  hand  of 
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Prof.  Freeman's  remark:  "You  say,  Am  I  still  a  believer? 
Certainly.  That  is,  I  believe  the  Christian  reIig"ion  to  be 
from  God,  in  a  sense  beyond  that  in  which  all  things  are 
from  God.  One  cannot  study  history  without  seeing:  ^Ws. 
As  I  said  in  one  of  my  published  lectures:  'For  Caesar 
Augustus  to  be  led  to  worship  a  crucified  Jew  was  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  cleaving  of  rocks  or  the  raising  of  the 
dead"." 

Dr.  Geerhardus  Vos.  discussing  the  causes  which  have 
been  operative  in  spreading  the  opinion  that  Christian 
faith  is  in  its  essence  independent  of  historical  facts,  says: 
"The  aim  of  modern  historical  research  is  to  view  develop- 
ments from  the  inside,  to  catch  the  subjective  tone  and  color 
of  the  period,  to  study  it  preeminently  from  its  hnman  point 
of  view.  Applying  this  to  Sacred  History  and  the  Scrip- 
tures leads  almost  inevitably  to  a  wrong  distribution  of 
emphasis.  In  redemption  and  revelation  naturally  not  the 
human,  subjective  side,  not  the  religious  views  and  senti- 
ments of  men,  stand  in  the  foreground,  but  the  great  objec- 
tive acts  and  interpositions  of  God.  the  history  as  it  is  in 
itself,  not  as  it  reflected  itself  in  the  mind  of  man.  Facts, 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  times  or  the  consciousness  of 
periods,  should  be  here  the  primary  object  of  investigation." 
Indeed,  though  we  admit  the  human  factor  as  determining 
the  forms  of  Christianity  in  its  historic  course,  it  ought 
to  be  clear  that  unless  objective  reality  is  recognized  as  its 
ground,  yea,  Christ  as  its  cause  and  center,  Christian  the- 
ology will  be  cast  adrift  on  the  eddying  tides  of  huntan 
opinion. 

Dr.  Forsyth  argues  eloquently  for  "the  Cross  as  the 
Final  Seat  of  Authority".-*^  He  elaborates  the  idea  that 
the  cross  is  what  God  has  done,  does,  and  will  do  in  an 
eternal  act  of  grace  for  this  sin-stricken  world.  The  source 
and  seat  of  rnan's  final  authority  is,  therefore.  God  at  the 
heart  of  man  f common  grace),  especially  where  man  re- 
sponds by  faith  to  His  gracious  revelation  (special  grace)» 

"  C^tHempoyary  Rivieu.',  October,  1899. 
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and  in  thus  ethicizing  Christianity  with  vigor,  ability  and 
rare  charm,  Dr.  Forsyth  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  great 
spiritual  champions  of  England.  It  should  be  remembered^ 
however,  that  his  inferences  are  not  always  safe,  for  he  is 
inclined  to  slight  the  valuation  of  specific  authority  func- 
tioning in  behalf  of  this  central  authority  which  he  so  ably 
champions.  In  closing  this  discussion  we  may  fitting  quote 
his  words: 

"We  must  have  for  these  days  an  authority  which  is  in 
its  nature  emancipatory  and  not  repressive,  empowering  and 
not  enfeebling.  That  authority  is  the  Redeemer's.  The 
object  of  hitman  faith  must  be  the  source  of  htimati  free- 
dom, individual  or  social.  Society  can  only  be  saved  by 
what  saves  the  soul.  The  evangelical  contention  is  that  that 
object  of  faith  is  the  Redeemer,  directly  and  alone.  It  is 
the  straitness  of  the  Cross,  that  is  the  condition  of  critical, 
speculative,  and  social  freedom  for  the  world. 

"The  real  and  final  seat  of  authority  is  Evangelical.  It 
is  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  soul  nor  society  knows 
anything  as  a  final  authority  but  Him  crucified.  The  sov- 
ereign and  the  cement  of  society  is  the  Saviour  of  the  soul. 
That  rules  man  which  rules  the  conscience;  and  that  rules 
the  conscience  which  forgives  it  and  redeems.  The  con- 
science is  not  the  ruler,  but  only  the  ruler's  throne.  The 
center  of  authority  is  the  world's  central  moral  personality 
and  order.  It  is  the  act  of  redemption,  it  is  not  the  ideal 
but  the  Redeemer  of  the  conscience  that  is  its  King.  The 
cross  is  the  seat  of  moral  empire  and  human  unity.  There 
is  more  unanimity  among  the  saved  about  the  Cross  than 
there  is  among  the  enlightened  about  truth.  The  believer 
has  an  authority  for  society  that  the  thinker  has  not. 

"The  absolute  is  the  only  final  authority,  and  we  touch 
that  by  the  moral  of  personal  faith  alone,  Man  is  a  free 
creature  even  more  than  the  ra.tional;  the  lower  animals  are 
more  rational  than  free.  And  it  must  be  in  the  region  of 
his  distinctive  freedom  that  his  King  resides:  it  is  there  he 
needs  and  finds  his  authority.    It  exists  for  free  will  rather 
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than  for  free  thought.     For  knowledge  and  thongfit  the 
may  fjc  order  and  limit,  but  there  is  no  antliorTty  which 
the  real,  absolute,  and  final  sense,  exists  for  man  as  mon 
not  as  inteUectual." 

Trinity  College,  A.  v.  C.  P.  HtriziXGA. 

Hartford,  Conn, 
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The  PHiLosoFHr  of  Lovalty.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of  ihe 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  New  York:  The 
Macmiltan  Company.     1908.    8vo. ;  pp.  xiii,  409. 

A  new  book  tram  the  pen  of  Professor  Roycc  is  always  a  distinct 
event  in  philosopliical  circles.  He  has  taught  his  readers  to  expect  in 
every  case  a  suttsfantial  cQnInbwtion  to  the  serious  thought  of  the  time 
and  they  arc  never  disappointed.  His  itan-dpoint  does  not  change  and 
his  general  view  is  the  same  in  3II  his  bnolcs,  but  there  is  3.  rich  devel- 
opment of  his  thpiighl  in  the  way  ^f  the  amplification  of  its  elements 
and  of  the  application  of  it  to  (he  problems  of  duty  and  the  relations  of 
life.  This  monograph  has  iit  it  a  freshness  of  concepLioii  which  len<Ja 
a  peculiar  attractiveness  to  the  profound  philosophy  which  it  presup- 
poses. Professor  Royce  altempis  to  gather  up  hia  whole  doctrine  of 
life  under  the  one  category  of  "Loyalty".  To  be  sure,  this  conception 
must  be  stripped  of  its  narrow  and  false  assiOciattoRs ;  the  elements 
involved  in  it  must  be  e-xplicatcd  far  beyond  the  thought  of  most  of 
those  who  arc  familiar  with  tiic  term:  but  the  position  taken  and  main- 
tained in  these  lectures  is  that  when  truly  analysed,  correctly  developed 
and  properly  related,  this  idea  of  loyally  is  the  key  to  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  ethical  thory.  The  book  begins  with  a  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary and  tentative  definition  of  loyalty:  namely,  "the  willing  and  prac- 
tical and  thoroughgoing  devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause"  (pp.  t6,  17). 
Involved  it  this  definition  are,  first,  a  cause;  secondly,  a  thorough 
devotion.  The  discussion  of  these  factors  is  very  interesting,  but 
is  that  of  a  notion  which  is  a  purely  formal  one.  The  choice  of 
a  cause  that  is  worthy  of  such  devotion,  is.  of  course,  of  the  first 
importance  and  often  fails.  Many  false  highest  goods  bid  for  Irib- 
Hte,  such  as  power,  happiness,  the  mandates  of  social  convenlion 
and  Ihe  like;  but  these  are  all  found  wanting.  The  concrete  objects  of 
a  true  loyalty  are  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  friendship,  of  the  family 
and  of  the  state:  but  for  the  building  of  our  philosophy  nothing  con- 
crete ia  broad  enough  to  serve  as  foundation.  Accordingly,  we  are 
carried  Oft  to  the  point  where  the  abstract  principle  is  set  forth  thai 
"loyalty  to  loyalty"  is  fundamental.    "The  principle  is  now  obvious.    I 
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may  stale  it  thus:  In  so  far  as  it  lies  in  your  power,  so  chocse  your 
cause  and  so  serve  it,  that,  by  reason  of  your  choice  and  of  your 
service,  there  shall  be  mare  loyally  in  the  world  rather  than  less.  And, 
in  fact,  so  choose  and  so  s«rve  your  individual  cause  as  to  secure 
thereby  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  loyalty  amongst  men.  More 
briefly:  1h  ehoosing  arit  in  sert'ing  the  caase  to  ^'kUh  you  art  lo  be 
loyal,  be,  in  any  case,  loyal  to  loyally"  (p.  121;  italics  his).  Herein. 
rightly  interpreted,  is  set  forth  "the  whole  duty  of  man"  (p.  140).  Our 
author  is  able  to  reduce  tjii;  dictates  of  conscience  to  this  priacipte,  and, 
reduced  Id  its  lowest  terms,  the  moral  sense  has  no  broader  or  more 
imperalEve  injunction  th-an  just  to  be  loyal  to  loyalty. 

Two  lectures,  on  "Some  American  Problems  in  their  Relation  lo 
Loyalty"  and  "Training  for  Loyally",  respectively,  present  some  timely 
and  suggestive  considerations  in  rdating  this  principle  tO'  prcsci}t-day 
problems;  but.  while  Ihcy  may  have  served  as  a  concession  to  the 
esdsencies  of  a  lecture  course,  they  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
cbiier  dicta  in  ihe  close  and  consecutive  development  o£  the  author's 
thesis  and  thoughl.  We  are  told  that  loyalty  to  any  object  involves 
leadership  to  he  followed,  a  cause  to  be  idealized,  and  labor  aod  &acriG,ce 
in  ihe  interest  of  that  object.  And  here  we  begin  to  be  aware  that  we 
are  already  in  the  current  of  Royce's  philosophy.  The  social  will  ii  3 
concrete  and  real  entity;  the  world  ot  truth  is  a  conscious  world,  a 
world  of  experience,  a  world  of  rational  and  spiritual  unity;  and. 
accordingly,  when  the  loyal  m^n  believes  his  cause  to  be  real,  which 
(although  at  the  same  time  il  must  be  "idealized",  too)  he  must  do  or 
he  could  not  have  chosen  it  as  worthy  of  his  willing  and  thorough 
devotion,  he  is,  ipso  facto,  believing  in  the  reality  of  this  world  ot  truth. 
But  this  world  of  truth  is  just  this  social  will.  The  acceptance  of  thej 
truth  has  a  purposJve,  a  volitional  aspect.  Differing  as  the  lecHjref 
does  so  widely  from  Professor  James,  he  yet  consents  that  to  believe 
means,  in  a  certain  real  sense,  to  "will  to  believe".  But  the  world  of 
truth  is  a  world  of  conscious  experience  and  the  willing  to  believe 
anything  in  the  world  of  truth  is,  so  far.  a  surrender  of  our  will  lo  the 
will  of  that  whose  conscious  experience  all  truih  "s.  Accordingly,  all 
search  for  truth  is  in  effect  but  praying  "Nol  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done".  The  individual  will  gives  itself  up  to  the  universal  will,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  individual  will  is  a  part.  Thus  our  concept  of 
Loyally  is  brought  forth  as  a  certain  relationship  of  harmony,  of  sur- 
render, of  "willing  and  thor^ough  devotion"  to  the  Eternal.  In  the  light 
n£  what  we  have  learned  by  the  way.  we  are  now  at  length  prepared  10 
abandon  the  tentative  definition  of  loyalty  with  which  we  began  and 
to  receive  the  fully  developed  one:  "Loyalty  is  the  will  to  believe  in 
something  eternal,  and  lo  express  that  belief  in  the  practical  life  of  a 
human  being"  (p.  3S?>.  To  any  one  who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with 
Professor  Royce's  writings,  it  will  be  seen,  almost  without  reading  it, 
how  the  last  lecture  on  "Loyalty  atid  Religion"  falls  as  an  easy  coi-^l- 
Ury  from  these  considerations. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that,  although  there  is  some  reason  for  herald- 
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ing  this  book  as  an  original  cc^ntrihution,  is  that  the  whole  super- 
alruclure  is  based  upon  the  one  idea  of  loyalty,  yet  it  is  also  true  that, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  tent,  it  is  the  same  old  sermon  still.  Pro- 
iessor  Royce's  philosophy  has,  of  course,  like  every  other,  its  theological 
valuation.  It  has  ila  own  franchise  and  framework  for  a  Tcligion,  and 
any  religion  must  combine  abstract  truth  with  historical  fact.  The 
philosophy  which  is  all- comprehending  musl  construe  al!  the  elements 
of  religion  unJer  its  primal  categories.  This  philcvsophy  of  Ijjyalty 
believes  itself  able  to  do  (his.  ft  defines  reiigiorj  as  "the  interpretation 
both  of  ihe  eternal  and  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  through  emotion,  and 
through  a  illlEng  activity  of  the  imagination"  (p.  3?r),  The  Eternal, 
the  Over-soul,  the  e<}0  whose  conscious  experience  all  truth  is,  is  God. 
The  same  diflficnlty  which  Is  encountered  elsewhere  in  following  Royce 
is  found  here  in  being  able  to  conceive  of  the  God  that  conforms  to  the 
conditions  of  his  philosophy  as  being  a  Person  at  all.  and.  whatever 
may  be  the  essential  elements  of  our  conception  of  Personality,  of  being 
able  to  so  round  it  up  as  in  the  end  to  come  to  any  other  ttan  a  panthe- 
istic conception  of  the  Eternal.  But.  whatever  may  be  the  theist's 
criticistn  of  Professor  Royce,  no  one  can  fail  to  ace  that  these  lectures 
arc  exceedingly  rich,  and  snggesiive,  stimnlaling  to  new  lines  of  thought 
and  throwing  a  fresh  and  healthy  ligdt  upon  some  of  the  foremost 
problems  of  the  present  time. 

Trenton.  Hekby  Collin  Minton, 


On  the  WiTiress  SrAtro.  Essays  on  Psychology  and  Crime.  By  Hugo 
Mti NSTCitBEjic,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard  University. 
New  York:  The  McQKre  Company.    MCMVIII.    Pp.269. 

This  interesting  book  proceeds  Upon  the  aasuntplion  that  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  the  experimental  psychology  has  been  safely  passed 
and  that  the  time  has  now  fully  come  for  llie  application  of  its  practical 
results  to  Education,  Medicine^  Art,  Economics  and  Law,  If  (his  he 
true,  we  may  certainly  add  the  discipline  of  theology  to  the  list.  The 
present  task  contemplates  the  Law  in  only  one  department  of  its 
administration;  namely,  the  w'tness  in  court.  It  leaves  entirely  out  of 
account  the  judge,  the  jury  and  the  attorney,  though  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  that  the  principles  of  the  Wiindt  psychology  have  their  interesting 
application  to  each  of  these  as  well.  In  short,  we  have  here  a  consid- 
eration of  the  personal  equation  on  the  witness  stand,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  most  advanced  type  of  the  new  psychology.  The 
position  o£  the  author  is  that  the  truth  is  not  obtainable  utiless  this 
personal  equation  is  taken  into  account  in  a  perfectly  scientific  way. 
Complaint  is  made  Ihat,  while  it  is  assumed  thai  there  has  been  3  great 
advance  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  to  the  end  that  blood- 
spots  may  be  identified,  say,  in  a  murder  trial,  no  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  equal  advance  in  psychological  Science  which  may  have  just  as 
much  to  do  with  the  accurate  ascertainment  of  evidence  in  locating 
crime.    It  is  safe  to  sa^  that  much  that  is  here  brought  out  is  well 
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wonhy  of  careful  consideration.     There  are  many   subtle   and   harifljr 
delected    factors    llial,    uncrmsciously    to   the    witrirs^,    affwt    his    best 
aiicnipt!i  10  tell  the  iruih.     It  is  psychologically  scientitlc  to  declare  thai 
children,  fopls  and  tipsy  people  are  most  likely  to  out  with  the  plain 
truth.    Taking  sn  oath  may  itself  liavc  the  e/Tcct  of  an  inhibiiion  upon 
(ruth -idling.     If  only  one  man  in  every  thirty  or  forty  can  distingtufrb 
at  a  distance  between  a  red  and  a  green  lantern,  it  is  little   wonder  that 
the  5.wom  testimony  of  honest  men  differs  so  widely.     If  it  be  true  that 
there  is  nothing'  in  the  material  itself  whieh  enables  the  knower  (o  know 
■whether  he  came  upon  it  by  perceiving  it  as  a  fact  or  by  recalling  it  as 
a  Tnemory  or  hy  imagining  it  as  a  fancy,  then  to  the  man  who  imagines 
\cry  vividly  it  may  be  a  pretty  mixed  question  sometimes  whether  he 
gels  his  (acts  from  the  field  of  reality,  from  the  range  of  past  experi- 
ence or  from  the  airy  realms  of  fancy. 

The  functions  of  the  hypnotist  arc  represented  as  being  very  impor- 
tant in  the  practical  administration  of  criminal  Jurisprudence.  The 
Harvard  professor  impresses-  the  lay  mind  as  heing  too  cock-sure  We 
are  soon  led  lo  allow  for  the  personal  equation  in  our  author.  We  are 
hardly  able  to  accept  the  psychological  judgmefti  of  Professor  Munstcr- 
bcrg  in  Cambridge  against  the  formal  verdict  of  a  court  and  jury  in 
Chicago  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a.  murderer  in  Chicago.  We 
would  be  surer  o£  th*  new  psychology  if  the  new  psychology  were  not 
quite  so  sure  of  itself.  The  agnostic  must  not  be  loo  certain  that 
nobody  can  be  certain  of  anything;  neither  musi  the  psychologist  forg«t 
that  the  Furtive  and  fugitive  factors  of  the  personal  equation  enter  into 
his  own  judgment  upon  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  This  hook  should 
be  exceedingly  suggesliv-e  to  the  preacher  of  the  G'lSpel.  If  some 
Miinsterherg  in  the  ministry  should  write  such  a  book,  applying  the 
results  of  the  new  psychology  not  only  to  the  dogmas  and  dogmatists 
of  scholastic  theology,  but  also  lo  the  preaching  and  hearing  of  the 
pulpit-message,  it  might  bring  out,  among  other  things  of  doubtful 
value,  some  helpful  lessons  for  both  Ihc  pulpit  and  the  pew.  Some  one 
has  said  thai  theology  is  ninc'tenths  temperament,  and  there  Ls  an 
elemenl  of  truth  in  the  remark;  but  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
in  the  close  and  vital  touch  of  the  preacher  with  his  bearers,  his  work 
is  in  very  large  measure  psychologically  conditioned.  For  suggestive 
light  reading,  we  commend  this  by-product  of  the  new  psychology  to 
any  who  are  interested  in  the  great  work  of  imparting  impressions  and 
conveying  truth  to  others. 

Trenton.  Hekry  Collin  MrNTOs. 
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DAitwtNtsu  To-DAV.  A  discussion  of  present-day  scientific  criticism  ol 
the  Darwintan  Selection  Theories,  together  with  a  Vicf  account  of 
the  principal  and  other  proposed  auxiliary  and  allernalivc  Theories 
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of  Sptcies-forming^.  By  VeaNotf  L.  Kellogg,  Professor  in  Letand 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1907. 
8vo. ;  pp.  xii,  4O3,     With  good  analytical  Table  of  Contents  and  an 

(insufficient)  Index. 

A  book  like  this  has  long  been  greatly  needed;  and  ihis  ever  increas- 
ing need  is  admirably  met  by  Ihjs  volume.  Of  course.  Professor  Kellogg 
writes  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  !ic  would  not  be  human  K  lie 
did  not  leave  some  things  to  be  desired.  Readers  of  his  book  shouid 
supplement  it  by  reading  also  sOme  such  book  as  Rudolph  Otto's 
iJaluraHsiii  and  Religion:  as  readers  of  Otto's  book  should  certainly 
supplement  it  by  reading  Professor  Kellogg 's.  If  what  Otto  has  to  say, 
for  e.xamjilc,  upon  teleology,  and  the  relation  of  teleology  10  mechanical 
explanations  of  pbenonena.  will  help  the  reader  to  correct  Professor 
Kellfigg's  unreasonable  objection  to  all  tWl  he  calls  "mystical"  in  our 
world-view.  Professor  Kellogg  will  on  llie  other  hand  give  him  a  far 
richer  knowledge  of.  if  not  a  deeper  insight  into,  the  great  debate  which 
has  been  going  on  of  laic  upon  the  factors  and  processes  of  the  devel- 
opment of  organiaed  forms.  Xo  one  can  have  been  unaware  of  thi? 
debate  or  of  the  gmdtial  modifications  it  h.is  been  working  in  the 
attitude  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  traditional  Darwinian  conception!. 
But  the  general  reader  has  lacked  adequate  guidance  to  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  drift  of  the  discussion,  and  has  been  liable  to  be  left  in 
a  Mate  of  mental  confusion  or  to  be  unduly  swayed  by  the  latest 
advocate  of  a  special  line  of  theory  he  may  have  chanced  to  read. 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the  debate  from  ihe 
hand  of  a  competent  giiide  is  what  he  has  needed.  And  this  is  wh:il 
Professor  Kellogg  has  given  us  in  this  volume. 

Profe.isor  Kellogg  wisely  begins  at  the  beginning — with  a  lucid  ac- 
count of  what  Evolution  means,  in  general,  and  what  that  particular 
theory  of  Evoluiinn  known  as  Darwinism  really  is.  And  he  rightly 
finds  the  differentiation  of  Darwiniim,  specifically  90  called,  in  the 
Selection  Theories* — or,  let  us  say,  that  we  may  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  real  pivoi  of  it  all.  in  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Keeping 
this  central  point  well  in  sight,  he  ne.tt  gives  his  readers  a  careful  and 
clear  account,  in  no  way  glozing  its  extent  or  its  seriousness,  of  the 
widesp-read  revolt  of  biological  investigatc-rs  during  the  last  fi!w 
decades  against  the  principle  of  Natural  Scleetion, — against  ascribing  to 
it  the  whole  work  of  species -forming,  and  even  at  times  against  ascrib- 
ing to  it  any  effectiveness  or  capacity  for  species- forming.  Having  thus 
exhibited  the  attack  on  Darwinism  in  its  full  reach  and  force,  he  next, 
with  equal  catif  and  fulness,  recounts  the  defense  which  has  been  made 
of  it — a  defense  someiijtics  very  strong,  but  always  involving  certain 
concessions  which  go  10  modify  or  even  to  transform  the  role  which 
is  ascribed  to  Natural  Selection  in  the  moulding  of  forms.  This  leads 
naturally  to  a  survey  of  the  new  theories  of  species -forming  which  have 
been  suggested,  whether  as  auxiliary  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
designed  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  or  as  alternative  to  it,  designed  to 
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supplant  ii.    This  survey  has  not  been  carried  tliTDUgh  without  betn 

ing  Professor  Kellogg's  own  predilections;  the  volume  naturally  don 
therefore,  wjih  a  chapter  OTi  Darwinism's  Present  Standmg,  in  whii 
the  results  of  tlic  debate  are  summed  up  and  Professor  Kellogg's  a« 
conclusions  outlined.  These  conclusions  may  be  briefly  stated  ia  the 
two  sentences:  "Darwiniiin,  as  ihe  all-sufficient,  or  even  most  impaitx 
can  so -mechanical  factor  in  species -forming,  and  henc«  as  the  sufiide 
explanation  of  descent,  is  discredited  and  cast  down."  "Darwinism,  j 
the  natural  selection  of  the  fit,  the  final  arbiter  in  descent  coatrc 
stands  unscathed,  clear  and  high  above  the  obscuring  cl-oud  of  bittl^ 
That  is  to  say.  Professor  Kellogg  recognizes  in  Natural  Selection 
true  cause,  actually  working  in  nature,  lo  ihe  control  of  which  th 
stream  of  dcacccit  is  subjected,  so  that  when  we  look  m  the  whol 
course  of  development,  wc  sec  it  moving  on  under  its  guidance.  Bu 
he  recognizes  also  that  N'atural  Selection  rather  works  on  the  strcaE 
of  descent  than  produces  it,  and  accounts  rather  for  the  general  chantu 
in  which  it  flows,  than  for  itself,  whether  in  its  main  character  or  man; 
of  its  minor  characteristics.  He  evidently  conceives  himself  as  stand 
ing  midway  between  the  contending  extremes,  allowing  to  Naiari 
Selection  a  most  important  function  in  species-forming,  but  denyinj 
to  it  the  omnipotence  which  the  Neo- Darwinians  arc  prone  to  ascrib 
to  it. 

The  place  of  Darwin  in  the  history  of  the  evolutionary  theor 
determined  by  the  fact  that  he  first  pointed  to  a  vera  causa,  actnall; 
working  in  the  world,  to  which  could  be  plausibly  ascribed  the  produc 
lion  of  the  various  forms  which  occur  in  the  animated  universe.  Thi 
essence  of  his  suggestion  consisted  in  the  very  simple  proposition  that  i 
■nuhitudcs  more  beings  are  born  into  the  world  than  can  possibly  live  li 
it,  it  will  be  inevitable  that  those  which  are  least  fitted  to  live  in  it  wil 
be  crowded  out,  which  wil!  result  naturally  in  the  survival  of  the  tittei 
in  ench  generation.  Thus  there  will  come  about  the  gradual  mauldint 
of  organized  beings  to  fit  their  environment.  The  strength  of  ihi 
theory  lies  in  its  simplicity,  and  its  apparent  appeal  to  nothing  bu 
recognized  facts.  We  all  know  that  over-production  is  the  law  of  lib 
We  all  know  that  no  two  individuals  arc  precisely  alike.  We  af 
all  prepared  to  allow  that  in  the  striiggle  (or  existence  which  seem 
inevitable  in  these  circumstances  it  will  be  the  fittest  among  these  unlik< 
individuals  which  survive.  We  are  equally  prepared  to  admit  thil,  a 
"like  begets  like",  the  fittest  wil!  reproduce  in  their  offsprine  ihei 
fitnesses.  Who,  iheji,  can  deny  that  in  the  course  of  innumerable  gener 
ations  going  on  thus,  very  considerable  modilications  from  tlic  origina 
stock  might  be  produced?  Is  there  not  given  here,  then,  an  adequat 
account  of  the  whole  course  of  development  of  animate  forms? 

Certainly  the  theory  looks  very  simple  and  convincing.  But  so  *oo 
a£  we  transfer  it  from  the  region  of  imaginary  construction  to  that  t 
fact,  difficulties  arise.  Many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  «rg< 
against  il  seem  to  us,  lo  be  sure,  to  be  little  justified.  These  are  laigei 
directed  against  its  consistency  or  completeness  as  a  logical  coi 
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lion,  From  ihis  point  of  view,  however,  as  li  seems  to  us.  the  theory 
is  unassailable.  When,  for  example,  it  is  objected — as  it  has  been 
persistently  objected — that  it  pr&vides  only  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  not  for  the  production  of  ihe  fittest;  ihal  it  leaves  unexplained! 
the  whole  matter  of  the  catise  of  -variaiion  and  particularly  of  the 
causes  of  the  actual  variatiors  which  occur;  that  it  has  no  account  to 
give  of  the  opporlutie  appearance  of  Ihe  variations  needed,  or  of  the 
repeated  consecution  of  variations  in  the  same  direction  in  the  line  of 
actual  descent — and  the  like:  the  mark  seems  to  us  10  he  completely 
missed.  The  Dafwinian  theory  does  not  need  to  concern  itself  with  the 
origin  of  the  fittest,  the  cause  of  variation,  the  causes  of  the  specific 
variations  which  occur,  or  their  opportuneness  or  C'Qn?ecMlirin.  It  15 
logically  complete  in  the  simple  postulates  of  variation,  struggle  fcir  ex- 
istence, the  survival  of  the  titlcst.  If  we  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that 
no  two  individuals  are  ever  exactly  alike,  then  we  must  ^dmii  thai  some 
of  these  individuals  are  more  fit  10  exist  than  others:  that  is  given  in 
the  very  fact  of  difference.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  wilh  how  the 
"fitness"  arises;  relative  fitness  h  inherent  in  the  mere  fact  t>f  differ- 
ence, ^■eithcr  need  we  conceni  ourselves  with  the  objection  that 
relative  fitness  in  some  particulars  in  a  given  individual  may  be  offset 
by  relative  unfitness  in  other  particulars.  To  estimate  in  these  circum- 
stances which  organism  is  on  the  whole  most  fit  to  survive  might 
puzzle  as:  it  cannot  puixle  Nature,  which  acts  simply  along  the  line 
of  Ihe  resultant.  Wherever  two  individuals  exist  it  is  inevitable  thai 
fine  wil!  be  "fit'^r"  than  the  other:  wherever  thousands  or  millions 
of  indivitluala,  Eeiitrically  alike,  come  into  being,  there  necessarily 
exist  among  them  some,  few  or  many,  who  will  be  "fitter"  than  Ihe 
rest  And  if  these  thousands  or  millions  of  individuals  come  into  being 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  great  majority  of  them  must  needs  be 
crowded  out.  the  survival  of  the  "ttlteat"  seems  certain;  and  as  this 
process  goes,  on  through  generation  after  generation,  the  line  of  descent 
must  follow  the  line  of  relative  fitness. 

Logically  unassailable  as  the  theory  is.  however,  so  soon  as  wc  pre- 
sume that  this  process  has  actually  gone  on.  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  many  difficulties,  The  difhctillies  are  important — op  let  us  frankly 
say,  as  it  seems  to  us.  arc  destructive  of  the  theory.  But  they  do  not 
lie  against  the  logical  completeness  (and  therefore  Ihe  plausibililyl  of 
the  theory,  hut  rather  against  its  actual  working  power.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  it  is  often  an  underlying  sense  of  these  factual  difficulties, 
subtly  modifying  the  objector's  poi«t  of  view  as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  which  accmmls  for  the  pressing  of  the  (really 
ineffective)  logical  difficulties.  These  real  difficulties  raise  such  dues- 
tions  as  these,,  What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  animate  nature  is  severe  enough  rigorously  to  eliminate  in 
each  generation  all  but  the  fittest  to  survive?  What  reason  is  there 
to  suppose  that  the  differences  by  which  (as  we  all  must  agree)  indi- 
viduals are  discriminated  from  one  another,  arc  great  enough  to  form 
telling  factors  in  the  struggle  i<^r  existence,  even  supposing  it  to  exist 
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in  ihc  rigrr  which   line  thtory  posiulates?     Whai    rtnscn    is    there  to 
suppose.  L-iiii  if  tht  varialions  are  great  ciiougli   W    furnish  a    hAD'Jf.* 
for  sckciion  and  the  striit;glc  for  existence  is  severe   cnout;h  lo  wtvd 
GUI  3II  but  the  fittest  in  each  gcneraliun.  ihat  tliis  pri:kce>^&.  coniinutd 
from  generaiion  tf  generaiion.  will  resiili  in  sny  great  modification  of 
type,  and  ihc  successive  generations  will  not  rather  tlacitiatc  around  4 
CCTiler.  as  varialton  ii^eH  fluctuates  around  thw  center,  and  thus  on  ihe 
whole   the    type   remain    stationary?     Or   if    there    is    marked    00    the 
whole  an  incrcaiing  divergence  from  the  oriiiinal  type  as   the  line  of 
descent   advances   through   the   fittest   of  each   generation — a    general 
divergence    en    the   whole    amid    much    flucriiaiion    (which    seems    the 
most  thai,  on  the  theory,  can  be  possihJy  postulated! — what  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  this  divergence  could  advance  very  far  in  the  time 
at  disposal?     And  above  all.  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  this 
slowly  incrciiing  divergence  produced  by  the  survival  in  each  genera- 
tion of  only  the  "fiticst" — through  the  many  fluctuations  to  this  side 
and  that  which,  oji  the  hypothesis,  intist  occur — could  in   the  time  at 
iUiposnl  produce  the  inhnite  variety  of  animate  form^  which  lias  Act- 
ually come  into  heing?     Or.  to  put  the  qucsiioit  in  its  sharpest    form. 
could  nm  nrtlj-  brid|[e  the  gulf  whii^h  stparatcs  (he  amoeba   from  man. 
hui  tiridgc  11  liy  a  steady  upward  advance — upward,  thai  is.  not  merely 
in  the  sense  'if  ever  more  and  more  perfect  adjustment  lo  the  envifr>n- 
mcnt,  iK-r  even  in  the  sense  of  progress  "from  humogeneity  lo  heierc- 
aeneiiy".  10  ever  greater  complexity  of  struciurc.  but  measured  by  an 
ahsolute  ststiJard  of  value?    For  this  is  what  has  really  happened,  it 
the  pnlatonloloRiicat  record  has  anything  nl  all  to  tell  us;  and  it   has 
happened,  if  any  trust  at  all  can  be  placed  in  the  calciilatiuns  of  tlit 
physicists,  with  a  rapidity  which  confounds  thcught.    The  formal  codi- 
pletencss  of  the  logical  theory  of  Darwinism  is  fairly  tnaichcd.  there 
Igre,  by  its  alinost  ludicTous  actual  incompetence  for  the  work  asked 
of  it. 

Of  course,  this  has  become  ever  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  has 
passed,  and  workers  in  the  relevant  fields  of  rescarth  have  <»cap«d 
somewhat  from  the  obsession  of  the  specious  plausibiSiiy  of  (he  Selcc*  , 
tion  Theory  and  lo&ked  more  squarely  in  the  face  of  the  problems  lo 
be  solved.  Here  and  ilicrt,  no  doubt,  as  was  inevitable,  there  has  been 
a  disposition  exhibited  to  gloze  its  inefficiency,  and  to  "cure"  its  defects 
by  incffeclive  rcnit-dies,  A  fccent  instance  of  this  is  noted  by  Prot 
Kellogg,  when  he  records  (p.  55'  Prof.  Ray  Lankcster's  appeaJ  to 
Ihc  properties  of  radium  as  offsening  the  physicists'  calculations  as  to 
the  lime  available  for  the  possible  existence  of  life  on  the  earth.  If, 
Prof.  Lankesier  argues,  the  sun  contained  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 
of  radium,  that  would  offset  its  estimated  loss  of  heat  and,  "upsetting 
all  the  calculations  of  the  phyai-cists".  give  us  the  thousands  ol  inillioiis 
fif  years  which  are  needed  (on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis)  "lo  allow 
time  fur  llic  evolution  of  living  things".  When  men  catch  at  straws 
like  this  to  buttress  ilicer  theories  with,  it  becomes  clear  what  a  sirawy 
foundation  they  are  building  on.     Nor  would  the  concession  o(  ihc 
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thousands  of  miliions  of  years  needccl  Cbul  not  obtained)  relieve  ihc 
difficuliies  of  ihe  case,  which  hav^  led  biologtst  after  bioi<^gist  lo 
suggest  supple mtnlary  ihcories  designed  10  meet  the  failure  of  the 
main  theory  in  this  or  thai  aspect  of  it,  or,  in  ever  iacreasing  numbers 
as  time  has  gom;  on,  tn  propose  allernative  tiRwries,  and  in  cxlrenis 
instances  to  assume  am  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  descent 
altogether.  Thus  De  Vries'  theory  of  "mulations"  may  be  supposed 
to  he  ultimately  due  to  the  feeling  thai  "natural  selection"  must  have 
marked  variations  to  work  on:  Eitner's  theory  of  "orthogenesis"  to  the 
feeling  thai  some  account  mu&t  be  given  oi  the  advance  of  development 
along  a  straight  line:  Nageli's  theory  of  a  "principle  of  perfection"  in 
organisms  To  the  recognition  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  lire  of 
evolution  towards  something  that  looks  very  tnuch  like  a  goal. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  Darwinism,  specifically  so  called, — that  is. 
as  a  particular  theory  accounting  for  the  differential  ion  of  organic 
forms. —  stands  to-day  not  merely  as  Prof.  Kellogg  somewhat  too 
gently  puts  it  (p.  5),  "aertously  discredited  in  the  biological  world", 
but  practically  out  of  the  rtinning.  Even  the  most  t-xlreme  Neo- 
Darwiniani  (like  Weisniann)  have  been  compelled  to  supplement  it 
by  auxiliiiry  theories  which  altogether  change  its  complexion.  It  a  quite 
true  also,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  nothing  hai  come  to  take 
its  place;  as  Prof.  Kellogg  truly  puts  it  tP-  .375)  :  "these  bitter  antagio- 
nists  of  selection  arc  especially  unconvincing  when  they  come  to  offer 
a  replacing  theory,  an  alternative  explanation  of  transformation  and 
descent".  The  real  stale  of  (he  case  scems  10  be  that  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Darwinian  hypoihesis  have  cnme  t"  be  widely  rccoRnized  and 
numerous  suggestions  have  been  made,  which  severally  provide  for, 
or  seek  10  provide  for,  this  or  the  other  of  these  deficiencies.  But  no 
one  of  these  will  serve  any  better  than  Darwinism  itself  serves — 
pos,iib]y  not  even  so  well  as  Darwinism  serves — as  a  complcie  "causo- 
mechanical"  e.xplanation  of  the  diliferenliaiion  of  organic  forms.  Each 
severally — all  in  combination  (so  far  as  they  can  be  combined) — still 
leave  something,  and  something  essential,  to  be  desired.  The  problem 
still  presses  on  us;  a  great  variety  of  suggestions  are  being  made  10 
solve  it;  it  remains  as  yet  unsolved. 

What  most  impresses  the  layman  as  he  surveys  the  whole  body  of 
these  evolutionary  theories  in  the  mas5.  is  llieir  highly  spccuhitive 
character.  If  what  is  called  "science"  means  careful  observation  and 
collection  of  facts  and  strict  induction  from  ihem  of  the  principles 
governing  ihetn.  none  of  these  iheoric*  have  much  obvious  claim  to  be 
"sdcntilic".  They  are  speculative  hypotheses  set  forth  as  possible  or 
conceivable  explattations  of  the  facts.  This  is  fully  recognized  by  Prof. 
Kellogg.  "What  may  for  the  moment  detain  us,  however",  he  says 
(p.  iS.  cf.  p.  382),  "is  a  reference  to  the  curiously  nearly  completely 
subjective  character  of  the  evidence  for  both  the  theory  of  descent  and 
natural  selection.  .  .  .  Speaking  hy  and  large  we  only  telt  llic  general 
truth  when  we  declare  that  no  indubitable  cases  of  spccieS' forming  by 
transforming,  that  is,  of  descent,  have  been  observed;  and  that  no  rec 
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ogni«dcascof  (lalural  selection  really  selecting  has  Wen  obsen-ed.   ,  . 
The  evidence  for  descent  is  of  satisfying  but  purely  logicar  character:  the 
descent  hypmhesis  explains  completely  ail  the  phenomena  of  homology. 
of  palaeoittolugical  SDCce»sion,  of  (>ntogeny.  and  of  geographical  distri- 
bution: that  ii.  it  explains  all  the  observed  facts  touching  tht  appearance 
in  time  and  place  Cin  this  earth  of  organisms  and  the    facts   of  their 
liken-csses  and  unlikcnesscs  to  each  other.    .    .    .    The  evidence  for  the 
selection  theory    .    .    .    also  chieHy  resis  an  the  logical  conclusion  that 
under  the  observed  fact  of  over -product  ion,  struggle  is  bound  to  occur; 
that  under  the  observed  fact  of  miscellaneous  variatioR,  those  individ- 
uals most  fortunate  in  their  variations  will  win  in  the  stru^le  ;   2nd 
finally,    that   under    the   observed    fact    of   heredity,    the    winners    will 
transmit  to  their  posterity  their  advantageous  variations,  all  of  which 
inter-acting  facts  and  [cgically  derived  processes  will  be  repealed  over 
and  over  again,  with  the  result  of  slow  but  constant  moditication  of 
types,  that  is,  formaiion  ai  new  species"  fcf.  p.  92,  ^94).    What  is  thus 
true  of  the  theory  of  descent  in  general  and  the  specific  theory  of 
selection  put  forward  lo  account  for  this  descent,  is  equally — often  far 
more — true  of  ilic  an.xiliary  and  substitutionary  theories  which   have 
been  suggested  to  Till  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter  or  to  supplant 
it  (cf,  pp.  382,  391),    These  afie  often  hyper -speculative  theories,  which 
have  only  this  to  recommend  ihcm  to  our  consideration. — thai  if  ihcy 
be  conceived  to  represent  fact  they  may  supply  an  eiiplanaiion  of  the 
facta  of  Db5ervation.     Thus  far.  there  is  no  other  reaspn  than  this  for 
supposing  them  to  represent  fact.     And  tt  is  obvious  thai  a  vivid  im- 
agination   may   supply   many   competing    theories   of   tilts    hypothetjcil 
sort  and  all  of  them  prove  subsequently  to  have  no  basis  whatever  in 
reality.     The  lay  reader  may  be  excused  if,  reading  over  the  outlines 
of  these  several  theories,  he  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  specula- 
tive character;  in  a  word,  of  their  unreality.     For  ourselves  we  confess 
frankly  that    the   whole  body  of  evolutionary  constructions   prevalent 
tu-(!ay  impresses  lis  simply  as  a  vast  mass  of  spcculaiion,  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  have  a  kernel  of  truth  in  it.    All  that  seems  to  tis  to 
be  able  Id  lay  claim  to  be  assured  knowledge  in  the  whole  mass  is  that 
the  facts  of  homology  and  of  the  palaconlological  record  suggest  thai 
the  relalio-n  of  animate  forms  to  one  another  may  be  a  genetic  one.     So 
soon  as  wc  come  lo  attempt  lo  work  out  for  purselves  a  theory  of  the 
factors  and  process  of  the   differentiation   of  these   forms,  we  are   in 
the   region  of  pure   speculation   and  can   claim    for   our  constructions 
nothing  more  than  iha:!  the  facts  leave  them  tenable.     Whether  they 
ought  to  be  held  as  wcH  as  are  capable  of  being  held,  we  seem  to  lack 
all  direct  evidence. 

The  next  thing  that  most  strongly  impresses  the  lay  reader  is  the 
amazing  zeal  which  is  exhibited  by  oUr  biological  workers  for  these 
speculative  theories.  It  is  not  merely  that  every  man  has  his  theory 
and  stis  great  store  by  it,  however  speculative  it  may  be.  It  almost 
seems  at  times  that  facts  caitnot  be  accepted  unless  a  "cau so-mechan- 
ical" theory  be  r«ady  to  account  for  thetn:   which  looks  amaiingly  like 
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basing  facts  on  theory  ralher  than  iheory  on  facts.  Professor  Kelloyg 
himself  is  no  stranger  to  this  state  of  mind.  He  is  at  least  repeatedly 
telling  us  of  this  or  the  other  contention  that  it  Js  unacceptable  because 
no  "can  so -mechanical"  theory  explaining  its  operation  is  forthcoming. 
It  aimosi  seems  at  litnes  as  if  it  were  "can so- mechanical"  ihtories 
rather  than  facls  that  our  biological  investigators  are  on  the  lookout 
for.  And  let  us  note  well,  tliai  it  is  a  "causo-mechanieal"  theory  alone 
that  satisfies  them.  There  must  be  no  "mysticism"  involved;  wt  had 
almosi  said  no  "mysteries".  They  seem  to  say  to  ti*  that  nature  is  as 
{■l^Lin  A&  a  bfiok  i,nA  has  na  secrets  which.  Sre  intrinsically  secrets, 
but  only  secrets  m  the  sense  that  they  ari;  not  yet  found  out  But 
above  all,  they  not  only  seem  to  say — but.  if  we  are  to  take  Prof. 
Kellogg  for  an  e:iample,  do  say — that  iIktc  must  be  no  Eoophofe  left 
in  otir  explanations  for  the  intrusion  of  even  directive  forces  from 
without.  It  is  enough  for  Prof,  Kellogg  to  condemn  a  theory  out  of 
hand,  if  it  involves  the  recognition — or  the  suspicion — of  the  working 
in  animate  nature  of  forces  deeper — or  higher — than  physico-chemical 
ones.  Accordingly  the  Neo-Vilalism  which  is  playing  its  part  in  the 
biological  circles  of  Germany  is  set  aside  with  a  bare  word.  "Butschli 
has  well  pointed  out",  we  read,  "that  Neo-Vilalism  is  really  only  a 
return  to  the  old  'vital  principle'  belief,  and  that  we  are  now,  and  have 
been  ever  since  our  practical  giving  up  of  the  vital  principle  notion. 
making  steady  progress  in  the  explanation  of  life-forms  and  life- 
functions  on  strictly  mechanical  and  physico-chemical  grounds"  fpp. 
226-7).  Even  when  i(  is  introduced  "under  a  pseudo-scientific  guise", 
therefore — as,  no  doubt,  for  instance  by  Driesch.  who  in  positing  "an 
extra-physico-chemical  factor"  (which  he  calls  "psychoid"),  yet  is 
careful  to  represent  it  as  "an  attribute  of,  or  essential  kind  of  poten- 
tiality pertaining  to,  organiied  living  substance'* — the  assumption  of  the 
interu-orkitig;  inii  llie  phenomena  of  organic  life  of  anything  above 
"psycho-chemical"  forces  13  treated  as  out  of  the  question.  The  whole 
animate  universe  is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  these  forces  alone. 
and  no  theory  <fi  it  is  even  to  be  taken  into  scriotis  ccnsidercition  which 
is  not  ready  with  a  cau  so -mechanical  explanation  on  these  grounds. 
Here  is  a  chance  sentence,  for  oKaraple,  which  seems  to  indicate  in  a 
wurd  the  settled  point  of  view  of  Professor  Kellogg  himself  certainly  and 
apparently  of  those  whom  he  naturally  represents:  "Niigeli's  automatic 
perfecting  principle  is  an  impossibility  to  the  thorough -going  evolu- 
li<niist  seeking  for  a  cau  so -mechanical  explanation  of  change"  fp.  387). 
This  amounts,  it  will  he  seen,  to  a  definitely  polemic  attitude — of  a 
rather  extreme  kind — towards  teleology.  It  is  true  that  leleological 
langi-iage  is  sometimes  employed.  In  the  immediate  context  of  the 
sentence  just  (Jltoted,  Professor  ICellogg  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of 
"determinate  or  purposive  change".  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  that 
"personifying  language"  which  is  the  bane  of  naturalistic  writers.  What 
he  means  Is  that  "the  simple  physical  or  mechanical  impossibility  o£ 
perfect  identity  between  process  and  environment  in  the  case  of  one 
individual  and  process  and  environment  in  the  case  of  any  other"'  will 
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autotnalicalEy  produce  ^uch  a  variety  in  individuals  as  will  result  tfl 
"the  i:hange  nr<;itei]  a^  the  indisptn^iiblc  basis  (or  the  upbuilding  of  the 
great  fabric  oi  species  diversity  and  dMccni".  That  is  lo  say.  he  J* 
here  nnly  saying  ihai  the  simple  fact  of  iinlil^cnesi  between  individuals — 
so  that  no  two  tndividuals  are  precisely  alike — provides  materials  for 
selection  to  wOrk  on  and  precllides  the  necessity — on  [darwinian 
ground — oi  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  variation  or  seelcing  out  a 
principle  of  orthogenesis.  There  will  always  be  "a  fittest"  at  hand. 
VVc  have  already  pointed  out  the  sense  and  limits  in  which  thfs-  con- 
lention  is  valid.  What  is  here  inleresiinfi  us  is  that  this  is  all  that  Dr 
Kellogg  means  by  "ilelerminale  or  purpos-ive  change".  His  polemic 
attitude  towards  all  real  ii-leoiogy  in  the  evolutionary  process — to  the 
intrusion  into  it  of  the  guidance  of  purpose,  properly  and  not  Abusively 
10  called — we  will  not  say  15  betrayed,  it  is  cKpressei],  over  and  over 
again  in  this  volume.  In  criticizing  the  type  of  theory  represented  by 
Mageli  and  KoTschin^ky  which  assumes  "a  special  tendency  toward} 
progress"  in  the  organism — "an  inner  directive  forte",  an  "inner  isvr  of 
development" — (or  instance,  Professor  Kellogrg  writes  (p.  77S)  :  "It 
14  needless  to  say  thai  but  few  biologists  confess  t«  such  a  belief. 
However  much  in  the  dark  we  may  be  regarding  the  whole  great  secret 
of  bionomics,  however  partial  and  fragmentary  -ior  knowledge  of  the 
processes  and  mechanism  of  evolution,  such  an  assumption  of  a  mystic, 
essentially  leleological  force  wliolly  independent  of  and  dominating  all 
the  physico-chemical  forces  and  inHuenccs  that  wc  do  know  and  the 
reactions  and  behaviour  of  living  matter  to  these  influences  which  we 
arc  beginning  to  reeogniie  and  understand  with  saitie  clcarne^  and 
fulness— such  a  surrender  of  all  our  hardly  won  actual  scientific  knowl- 
edg'e  in  favour  nf  an  unknown,  unproved,  mystic  vital  force  we  ar* 
not  prepared  to  make.  As  Plate  well  says,  such  a  dicory  of  onho- 
genesis  is  opposed,  in  sharpest  contrast,  to  the  very  spirit  oi  science" 
Again  (p,  .V^)  :  "Modification  and  development  may  hive  been  proved 
10  occur  along  determinate  lines  without  the  aid  of  natural  selection.  I 
believe  they  have.  But  such  development  cannot  have  an  aim;  it  cannot 
be  assumeil  to  be  directed  towards  advance;  there  is  no  independent 
progress  upward,  t.  e.,  towards  higher  specialiration.  At  least,  there  is 
no  scienlitic  proof  of  any  such  capacity  in  organisms.  N.MUfal  selection 
remains  the  one  causn-mecfianical  explanation  of  the  large  and  general 
progress  towards  titness;  the  movement  towards  specializaiion;  that  is, 
descent  as  wc  know  it."  Stil!  again,  criticizing  von  Kolliker  (p,  350I  : 
"He  included  in  his  general  theory  of  hot  orogenesis,  a  basic  plan  of 
progressive  evplutjon.  Suth  a  conception  has  in  it  too  much  oniogenic 
orthogenesis;  it  is  too  redolent  of  ideology  for  present-day  biology," 
Teleology  itself  is  seen  then  to  be  the  bete  noire  of  biology  as  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Kellogg.  "Certainly",  we  arc  told  (p,  375I.  "no 
present-day  biol.jgist  is  ready  to  fall  hack  on  the  long  desetied  stand- 
p-iinl  of  teleology  and  ascHde  to  heterogenesis  or  orthogenesis  an  -auto- 
determination  towards  adaptiveness  and  fitness,"  "Dctinilely  directed 
variation"  he  iray  with  Weisraann  allow  to  exist   (p,  199);  ""but  not 
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prcdesuncd  variation  running  on  independently  of  the  life  conditions  of 

Ihe  organism  as  Nag«li  .  .  .  has  assumed"  (cf,  j8i).  As  he 
expresses  it  with  the  polemic  edge  well  liirned  oui.  in  anoilier  place 
(P'  377):  "Nor  can  any  Xagelian  aul-Dmalic  perfecting  principle  liold 
our  suffrage  £or  a  moment  unless  we  steod  witli  Ihc  theologists  on  the 
insecure  basis  at  Ideology."  That  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  objection  lo 
Nageli's  "principle  of  perfection"  is — just  chat  it  ia  too  much  like 
icleulogy — the  ""leleoJogy  of  the  theobgists".  In  other  words,  the 
scandalon  is  precisely  teleology,  in  any  farm. 

NVw  all  this  is  very  depressing,  The  anti-tcieolcigical  zeal  □£  Mr. 
Darwin  is  well  known:  the  vigor  with  which — as,  for  instance,  in  his 
correspondence  wilh  Asa  Grey — he  repclkd  iht  intntsion  of  teleology 
into  his  system  betrays  his  fmiilainenial  thought.  The  anli-telcologtcal 
implication  of  Darwinism,  taken  in  ils  strictness — when  il  hecomes  a 
system  of  pure  accidentalism — is  obvious.  But  it  could  have  been  hoped 
that  we  had  got  by  now  weEl  beyond  all  that.  Some  lack  of  general 
philosophical  acumen  must  he  suspected  when  it  is  not  fully  understood 
Ihat  teleology  is  in  no  way  inconsisteni  with— is  rather  necessarily 
involved  in — a  complete  system  oi  natural  causation.  Every  teleological 
nyslem  implies  a  complete  "causo-mcchanicar'  explanation  as  its  instru- 
ment. Why,  (hen,  should  the  investigators  of  the  ■■causo-mt'chanica!" 
cxplanatiurt  array  themselves  in  polemic  opposition  to  the  very  con- 
ception of  governing  purpose?  Above  all,  why  should  they  make  the 
test  of  the  accept  a  l>ility  of  theories,  the  recognition  or  non-reeognition 
by  them  of  teleological  factors?  This  gives  the  disagreeable  appearance 
to  the  trend  of  biological  specnlation — we  do  not  say  of  biological  inves- 
tigation— that  it  is  less  interested  in  scjenct  for  science's  sake,  thai  js, 
in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  than  it  is  in  the  validation  of  a  natural- 
istic world-view:  that  it  is  dominated,  in  a  word,  by  philosophical 
conceptions,  not  derived  frcm  science  hut  imposed  on  science  from 
without.  Of  course,  there  are  many  workers  in  the  biological,  as  in 
other  scientific  fields,  to  which  this  will  not  apply.  And  it  may  well 
be  contended  that  the  drift  of  thought  among  investigators  in  these 
helds  is  precisely  towards  the  recognition  of  the  mystery  of  li£e  and 
life-processes,  of  their  inexplicabihty  on  purely  physico-chemical 
groimds.  of  the  necessity  of  the  assumption  of  the  working  of  some 
high*!'  directive  fotce  in  the  advHiiee  of  organii!  development — in  a 
word,  towardls  just  thai  vitalism  and  teleology  which  Professor  Kellogg 
scouts,  not  as  excluded  by  observed  fact  or  by  proved  theory,  hut  as 
inconsistent  with  "the  scientific  spirit"— which  seems  as  much  as  to  say 
with  an  a  priori  philosophical  attitude.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it 
secms  clear  that  much  of  out  scientific  thought  is  still  under  the  control 
of  a  very  definite  anii-teleological  (which  is  as  much  as  to  .say  ftn 
a-lheistic,  for  teleology  and  theism  are  equipollent   terms)    prejudice. 

We  shonld  be  sorry  to  close  even  so  desultory  a  notice  of  a  book  so 
competent  and  so  informing  on  a  note  of  blame.  After  all,  the  book 
is  not  an  anti-lelcologtcal  treatise ;  a»d  though  its  aEIusions  to  the 
hypothesis  of  teleology  in  organic  nature  are  disturbing,  they  are  only 
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allusions.  Whai  the  book  undertakes  to  ijo  is  to  "present  simpfy  3fl< 
concisely  the  present-day  slatiding  of  Darwinism  in  hiologicaJ  science", 
and  to  outline  the  various  auxiliary  and  alternative  theories  of  species- 
forming  which  have  been  proposed  to  aiJ  or  to  replace  the  scI«cIioQ 
theories".  And  (his  it  does  well,  Willi  thorough  knowledge,  witli  suH)- 
cicnl  fulness,  and  with  adequate  exactness.  Professor  KellogK  exhibits 
here  great  skill  in  expounding  and  reiuch  penetration  in  criticizing  the 
several  views  which  have  been  advanced,  and  commends  his  own  viei*-s 
to  us  by  their  moderation  and  balance.  He  impresses  iw  as  a  safe  guide 
[0  the  history  both  of  evolutionary  speculation  3nd  of  biclogical  re- 
search. Readers  desiring  to  know  the  present  state,  whether  of  knowl- 
edge or  of  opinion,  in  tliis  sphere  of  research,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
resort  to  hiS'  comprehensive  and  readable  volume. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Wakfieuil 

No  STOUGtax  FOR  Extstence:  No  NAnniAL  Selection,  A  Critical 
Examinatiod  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory.  By  George  Paulin.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Qark.  igoR 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.  8vo. ;  pp.  xn, 
261.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

We  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  other  writings  by  Mr. 
George  Paulin  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  his  personality.  He  speak« 
of  himself  as  of  one  advanced  in  years;  and  his  manner  of  writing 
seems  to  accord  with  this  description,  characterized  as  it  is  ai  once  by 
a  certain  ripcncss  of  lofie  and  by  a  certain  diffuscness  of  cx^iressidn. 
The  matter  of  his  book  is  highly  speculative  in  character  and  divides 
itself  into  two  extended  arguments — the  one  in  refutation  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  Natural  Selection,  the  other  in  rebuttal  of  the  central 
contention  of  Malthus'  Essay  on  Population.  Unity  is  secured  by  the 
identity  of  the  governing  principle  in  the  two  theories  which  arc 
examined. 

Mr.  Paulin  appears  to  ascribe  a  venturesome  novelty  to  his  assault 
on  the  core  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  which  somewhat  astonishes  us. 
He  seems  almost  to  imagine  that  ho  is  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  (o 
arraign  the  conceptions  of  the  "struggle  for  existence"  and  "sun-ival 
of  the  fittest".  Readers  who  are  unaware  of  the  widespread  revolt 
from  these  conceptions  attiong  recent  scientific  investigators  should  3I 
least  read  the  three  chapters  on  "Darwinism  Attacked"  in  Professor 
Vernon  L.  Keltogg's  Danvinistn  To-day.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Faulin's 
apparent  lack  of  acquaintance  with  these  labors  of  his  fellow-workers 
gives  to  his  strictures  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  the  value  of  an 
independent  criticism.  The  hundred  and  twelve  pages  which  he  devotes 
to  this  criticism,  diffuse  and  speculative  as  they  are,  and  now  and  then 
somewhat  heated,  are  nevertheless  quite  effective, — chiefly  because  tliey 
lay  stress  on  certain  broad  considerations,  wbicli,  apart  from  all 
details,  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the  Darwinian  conslructioa 

Neither   the   palaeontological   record   nOr  the  present   state  oi   the 
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animate  universe  is  such  as  it  must  have  been  were  the  Darwinian 

hypothesis  true.  Tf  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  were  correct,  there  would 
necessarily  have  e:ti9tcd,  in  ihe  slow  formation  of  lypcs  through  infini- 
tesimal changes,  inntimerable  intermediate  stages  and  the  several  types 
would  inevilably  melt  insensibly  into  one  another.  Vastly  more  of  the 
unfit  wotild  have  tiied  than  of  the  tit.  How  is  it  that  the  record  is  free 
from  these  intermediate  types?  How  have  the  rocks  selected  out  only 
the  few  tit  for  preservation  in  their  remains  for  our  inspecLtnn,  and 
destroyed  all  trace  of  the  immensely  more  numerous  unfit?  If  the 
Darwitiiaii  hypothesis  w^ere  correct,  again,  all  nature,  in  I  he  terrible 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  its  nerve,  would  hang  ever  at  the 
starving  point.  !t  does  r&t.  The  average  animal  is  a  well-to-do 
animal.  Why  do  not  the  starving  multitudes  who  are  unfit  swarm 
around  the  surviving  few  who  are  ill?  They  do  not.  On  the  Dar- 
winian thefiry,  nature  should  be  one  vast  charijel  house.  It  15  not.  It 
is  a  happy  hunting  ground.  "We  behold  only  the  survivors. — vigorous, 
healthy  and  happy  survivors.  But  where  is  Ihe  struggle  for  existence? 
Where  arc  the  dying  and  the  dead?"  <p,  17),  Starvation  is  not  ihc 
normal  plane  of  animal  existence.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  diMrict 
st-oeked  from  immemorial  lime,  the  numbers  of  animals  inhahiting  it 
will  be  constant  at  just  the  point  al  which  ihcy  can  be  comfortably 
supplied  with  their  proper  food  (p.  53).  This  is  what  we  call  the 
balance  of  nature,  and  it  seems  to  maintain  itself  iitdcAnitely  without 
visible  struggle.  An  internecine  struggle  such  as  Darwin  pictured  as 
the  inevitable  stale  of  animal  nature — and  on  the  inevitableness  of 
which  he  built  his  whole  theory — simply  never  exists,  as  is  open  to  the 
observation  of  everybody.  And  what  survives  from  generation  to 
generation  is  obviously  not  a  few  hard-pressed  "fittest",  but  the  normal 
somewhat  pampered  "average". 

The  examination  of  the  Malthusian  theoiy,  which  occupies  the 
second  half  of  the  volume,  is  somewhat  more  labored,  but  scarcely  so 
effective  as  the  criticism  of  the  Darwinian  theory  which  precedes  it. 
Mr.  Paulin's  argument  here,  loo,  is  that  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  is  the  nerve  of  Malihusianism  also,  is  not  in  point  of  fact  a 
eharacterlslie  of  human  existence,  and  never  can  become  its  character- 
istic. Population,  in  his  view,  is  aulomatically  govenicd  by  the  labor- 
market,  and  follows  inevitably,  therefore,  the  llucluations  in  the  means 
of  sustenance.  In  tirne^  oE  plenty,  men  marry  early  and  the  birth-rate 
is  large:  in  times  of  stringency,  men  marry  correspondingly  late  and 
the  birth-rale  is  Small.  Thus  the  population  is  regulated  by  the  means 
of  sustenance  and  the  struggle  for  existence  never  comes  off,  These 
views  he  supports  by  elaborate  statistical  tables  designed  to  show 
that  the  birth-rate  follows  closely  the  flnctyqtions  of  the  labor-market, 
so  that  the  population  abides  steadily  at  the  mark  at  which  sustenance 
is  provided  according  to  the  standard  <if  living  in  vogue,  A  curious 
corollary  is  that  large  emigration,  acting  as  a  new  demand  for  men, 
stimulates  productivity  and  does  not  deplete  a  nation,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army.     The  rule  is. 
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final  word  to  us:   and  it  seems  to  ua  far  from  an  unsatisfactory  word. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Wabfikld 


The  PsvcRflLOCY  of  Is'ephiatiok  ;  An  Att<?nipt  to  Disiin^Jsh  Rdcg^otis 
Truth  from  Scientific  Truth  and  t-o  Harmonize  Christianity  with 
Modern  ThDUght.  By  Geohce  Lansing  Raymond.  New  York  and 
London:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company..     I9a&     8vo. :  pp.  xht,  34O. 

This  book  pfomises  great  things,  and  it  would  be  a  greater  book 
than  it  is  if  it  performed  them.  The  author,  who  is,  we  believe,  con- 
nected with  the  George  Washington  University,  comes  to  his  lask  witli 
what  seems  to  l>e  a  distinct  bias  iti  hii  thought.  He  draws  the  line 
sharply,  though  not  too  accurately,  between  science  and  theology;  the 
one  "trains  the  mind  to  be  candid  and  logical",  while  the  other  "is 
inclined  to  be  neither"  <p.  vi).  The  shonconiings  of  theology,  accord- 
ingly, are  not  only  mielleciusl,  they  are  also  moral.  Reliaious  men 
must  be  prepared,  "without  prevaricating  or  hedging,  (o  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  rational  nature".  The  author  tc!ls  us  that  some 
time  ago  he  attended  a  meeting  of  scientists,  and,  as  he  looked  about 
him,  he  reflected  that  not  one  of  those  present  was  considered  by 
himself  or  by  others  as  being  what  is  cnnventionalty  termed  religious; 
yet,  cvcryhody  was  in  a  line  frame  of  <Woiion.  conscientiousness,  and 
charity.  About  the  same  lime,  he  had  his  attention  called  lo  an 
ecclestaslical  gathering  (wt  are  left  to  infer  thai  he  was  uoT  present^ : 
those  present  regarded  therasdvcs  "as  religious  In  an  exceptional  de- 
gree": "yei  no  reported  speech  of  any  of  ihem  happened  10  he  devoid 
of  a  certain  seltish,  intolerant,  and  un magnanimous  disregard  of  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  others":  neither  was  there  any  noticeable  dis- 
play of  "distinctively  Christ-like  traits".  We  submit  [hat  the  author 
had  in  this  most  interesting  psychological  observation  the  suggestion 
of  a  theme  which  in  itself  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  many  wise 
men  without  as  yet  widening  the  scope  of  their  endeavor  so  greatly 
as  to  accomplish  the  rather  ambitious  task  indicated  in  the  somewhat 
glowing  but  adequately  general  terms  in  the  sub-title  of  tlie  comely 
volume  which  hi?  pulilishcrs  have  produced,  ll  occurs  to  the  reader 
thai  it  must  have  been  a  picked  group  of  scienlisls  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  fairly  regarded,  even  in  the  conventional  sense,  as  religious. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  hard  to  select  a  group  of  scientific  men  of 
the  first  magnitude  who  are  bo  regarded.  Moreover,  the  ecclesiastical 
mien  is  hardly  so  degraded,  lior  is  ihc  odiutii  liuoSagscum  so  ferocious, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  as  to  render  cither  absurd  or  superflitous  a 
mild  shock  of  surprise  at  being  told  that  any  Conference  or  Convoca- 
tion or  Synod  has  been  in  solemn  session  for  several  days  without  some 
brother,  less  active,  less  prominent,  less  useful  forsooth  than  his  col- 
leagues, displaying  in  some  incidental  way  or  in  some  felicitous  moment 
when  he  was  off  hia  guard,  just  a  little  degree  of  tolerance,  unselfish' 
ness  or  magnanimous  regard  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others. 
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The  scandalized  may  bft  entitled  to  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  refrains  from  rtecEaring  that  he  was  himself  present  at  tliis 
meeting,  and  that  his  he.ir-say  evidence  is  confessedly  based  upon  whai 
had  been  "reported". 

The  body  of  the  book  gives  some  evidence  that  Ihc  author  never 
wholly  succeeded  in  ridding  his  mind  of  ihe  effect  upon  it  of  Uua 
unfortunate  observation  or,  apparently,  of  the  fueling  that  he  himself 
occupied  a  sort  of  judicial  position,  in  which  he  was  immune  against 
these  deflecting  and  distracting  influences.  The  task  of  harmonizalion 
is  essayed  by  means  of  the  psychological  method.  The  Coleridgian 
conception  of  the  principle  that  truth  is  not  in  the  letler.  but  in  the 
spirit,  is  vigorously  employed.  Truth  is,  essentially,  conformity  to 
method.  This  is  less  prr^fonnd  than  it  seems,  seeing  that  so  long  a.s 
truth  is  conformity  to  anything  it  is  not  itself  essentially  anything.  It 
is  only  formally  what  it  is  and  the  essential  elements  inhere  rather  in 
that  something  to  which  the  triilh  must  conform  in  order  to  be  truth. 
Absolute  truth  is  simply  conformiiy  to  one  changeless,  absolute 
method.  ThJs  conception  of  the  relativity  of  truth  gives  us  the  first 
distinctive  part  of  the  book  and  the  second,  and  only  other,  is  like  unto 
it,  namely,  the  reduction  of  inspiration  to  the  genera!  category  of 
hypnotism.  Inspiration  is  merely  sitgg;estive;  that  is  to  £ay.  it  is 
"suggestion".  Many  and  varied  are  the  services  -of  the  ntw  psychology. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  thai  there  is  much  yel  to  be  explored  in 
this  terra  incognita;  neither  are  we  dismayed  at  the  prospect  that  in 
the  advance  of  psychological  leaiTiing  and  in  the  much-herald-cd  level- 
ing of  the  heights  of  llie  supernatural  to  the  low  plains  of  the  natural, 
it  should  come  to  pais  that  some  of  the  phenomena  of  canonical  inspi- 
ration should  be  explained  as  hypnotism  or  suggestion  or  what-not. 
Our  failure  (o  be  dismayed  is  based  upon  (wo  grounds:  first,  in  thai 
wt  Are  aware  of  little  eviden-cq  that  any  very  satisfactO'Ty  advance  is 
being  made  in  (his  particular  direction ;  and,  secondly,  thai  as  a! 
present  psychologically  informed,  we  believe  that  most  intelligent  people 
would  regard  the  (ransformation  of  inspiralion  into  hypnotic  suggestion 
as  but  the  changing  of  an  x  into  a  y,  of  one  unknown  quantity  into 
another,  and  that  whereas  the  x  may  be  held  to  he  bcyond  the  complete 
explanation  of  science,  the  y  is  as  yel  uncertain,  variable,  and  uncanny. 
It  certainly  is  not  clearly  enough  defined  to  serve  as  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  probkm  to  be  solved. 

The  work  is  not  without  evidences  of  ability  and  thoughtful  research. 
It  speaks  rather  for  the  advocate  than  for  the  judge.  Its  breadth  of 
view  is  not  too  great  for  the  task  attempted.  It  harmonises  Science 
and  Christianity,  only  in  such  a  beneficent  and  epochal  performance 
the  waiting  world  w^ill  ivant  to  be  sure  that  it  is,  on  the  pne  hand, 
Science  that  is  truly  scientific,  and,  on  the  other,  Christianity  that  is 
truly  Christian,  which  have  been  harmonized, 
Trenton.  Henry  Collis  Mintok. 
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A  Dictionary"  of  Chwst  and  the  Gospq-s.  Edited  by  James  Hast- 
ings, D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  D.D„  and  (in 
the  reading  of  proofs)  of  Johk  C.  Laudekt,  D.D.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Edinburgh:  T,  &  T.  Oark.  VoL  I.  1906. 
Pp.  xii,  936.    Vol.  If.    1908.     Pp.  xiv,  912.    Each,  $5  net. 

Of  Dr.  Hastings'  large  encyclopiedie  programme,  embracing  no  less 
than  four  voluminous  dictionaric;>,  this  is  the  second  work  to  reach 
publication,  Che  Dictionary  of  Che  Bible  having  preceded  it,  and  the 
Dklionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics  sjid  the  smaller  BibU  Dictionary 
(in  one  volume)  still  being  in  course  of  preparatton.  The  present  work 
professes  lo  be  something  different  from  an  enlargement  of  (hat  portion 
of  the  Bible  Dictionary  which  relates  to  Christ  and  the  Gosp&ls.  Instead 
of  being  occupied  mainly  with  thiRgs  biographicail,  historical,  geograph- 
ical or  anliquarian,  it  seeks  to  ruee«  "the  need  of  ihe  preacher,  to  whom 
Christ  is  everything".  The  preface  states  that  "it  seeks  to  cover  all  that 
relates  to  Christ  throughout  the  Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of 
the  world",  and  promises  "articles  on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus, 
the  Mediaeval  estimate,  the  Reformation  and  Modem  eslimatcs":  fur- 
ther, "articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish  writings  and  in  the  Muslim 
literature",  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "every  aspect  of  modern  life,  in  so 
far  as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described  under  its  proper 
title".  We  arc  told  that,  to  suit  the  practical,  homilctical  purpose  of 
the  Dictionary,  the  writers  of  the  articles  have  been  carefully  chosen 
from  among  those  scholars  who  are,  or  have  been,  themselves  preachers. 
In  regard  to  the  other  half  of  the  title,  the  Gospels,  the  scope  o£  the 
work  is  not  limited  to  what  these  writinigs  tell  about  themselves;  the 
extra-biblical  testimony  to  their  origin  and  their  history  is  likewise 
dealt  with,  as  articles  tike  those  on  Arislion,  Ehiorism.  Papias  and 
others  indicate.  It  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  whole  history  of  Gospel- 
criticisra  were  included,  a  line  had  lo  he  drawn  somewhere.  But  the 
same  necessity  of  limitation  existed  in  regard  to  the  Christo logical  part. 
Satisfactorily  to  exhibit  the  significance  of  Christ  as  a  factor  in  history 
would  overtax  the  powers  of  the  most  encyclopsedic  mind.  Even  the 
editorial  mapping  out  of  a  scheme  for  attempting  this  would  appear  a 
herculean  task,  at  least  to  the  theologian  who  conceives  of  Christ  m 
accordance  with  Col.  L  15-80.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether 
the  thing  can  be  properly  done  at  a[l  under  the  alphabetical  plan,  and 
whether  some  systematic  treatment  under  broad  religious  and  theolog- 
ical headings  by  a  limited  number  of  writers  would  not  be  preferable. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  editor  resorts  to  such  a  method  in  the  Appendix, 
where  a  series  of  articles  on  "Christ  in  the  Early  Church",  "Christ  in 
the  Middle  Ages",  "Christ  in  the  Reformation  Theology",  "Christ  in 
Modern  Thought",  "Christ  in  Jewish  Literature",  "Christ  in  Moham- 
medan Literature",  and  (strange  to  say)  on  "Paul"  is  added. 
The  juxtaposition  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  in  the  tide  would  seem 
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to  indicale  ihat  ihe  Dictionary  uncans  to  deal  chiefly  with  the   GospeJ- 
Chrisl  or  the  so-callet)  historical  Christ  as  in  some  sense  dJstinguiih- 
able  from  ihe  Christ  of  the  Old  Tesiainciit,  the  Apostolic  Christ,   tlie 
Christ  of  the  Creeds,  the  Christ  of  Theology.    But,  while  this  to  some 
extent  is  kept  in   vi'cw.  more  space  Eieuig  devoted  to  it   than   to  any- 
thing else,  it  is  hy  no  means  rigidly  adhered  to  as  a  maiter  of  principle. 
We  learn  something  about  Christ  in  all  these  other  aspects,   only  not 
enough  lo  saiisfy  us  i>r  to  give  us  3  proper  sense  of  proportion.     Xor 
is  the  manner  in  which    the   Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  presented   here 
purely    objeCttvely    delentiined   by    the    view-points   which    the    CospcU 
themselves  fumi.sh,  but  to  no  small  degree  by  the  subjeciive  appreciation 
and  preference  of  (he  present  age  for  certain   aides  and  elements   in 
the  character  of  Christ,    What  we  get  is  not  always  the  historical,  but 
sometimes  the  modem,  Christ.    Perhaps  the  homiktical  purpose  of  the 
Dictionary  made  it  diflficuSt  to  avoid  this.     Still,  we  cannot  help  ieeling 
that,  like  all  iheologj,   so  a   theological    dictionary   should   set    before 
itself  a?  its  ideal  not  so  much  the  voicing,  but  rather  the  correction  and 
pertecliitg,  of  the  spirit   of  the  times,     There  is  (ipt  a  Htfle  within   the 
covers  of  these  two  volumes  that  savors  less  of  the  dictionary  than  of 
the  contemporary  pulpit.    We  find  a  sermon  where  we  might  expect  an 
cMpo&ilion,  and  sometimes  the  sermon,  as  modern  sermons  are  ape  to 
do,  one-sidedly  exploits,  if  it  does  not  outright  distort,  the  bihiical  fact* 
iof  its  own  .ipeeific  purpose.     This  free  play  of  subjectivity  on  the  pari 
of  the  several  writers  has  aUo  accentuated  a  feanirc  that  can  never  be 
entirely  eliminated  where  many  minds  work  together,  viz.,  the  cropping 
out  of  divergence  of  opinion  on  important  subjects,  Denio,  who  puts  the 
sufferings  of  Qirist  and  their  necessity  on  a  line  with   the  sufferings 
of  all  God's   Servants  in  the  establishment  of  the   Kingdom  of  God 
Cri,  2681,  is  contradicted  by  Dcnncy,  who  characterizes  such  a  view 
as  "less  than  the  whole  truth"  (fl,  JqS).     Such  differences  even  appear 
where  the  same  topic  is  treated  from  two  points  of  view  by  two  writers 
in  succession,  a.s.  p.  g.,  the  Lorrl's  Supper  by  Falconer  (sacrament   rz 
mere  symbol)    and  Darwell  Stone   ("the  consecrated  elements  are  the 
spiritual  body  and  blood  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ"!.     But,  even 
where  the  contradiction  is  not  so  conspicuous  by  reason  of  proximity,  it 
is   none    the   \e^s   real   in    many   cases    where   ci^rtain   articles    in    their 
advocacy  n(  lihcraliiing  theological  positions  run  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional faith  of  the   Church  as  refiecicd,  we  are  glad  to  say.  in   the 
majority  of  eontributions.     It  seems  to  us,  the  editorial  supervision 
might    to    advantage    have    been    exercised    somewhat    more    strictly. 
Also,    apart    from   Conflicting-  views,    Ihe    cross-references    might   have 
been    profitably    multiplied.      E.    g..    under    the    article    Holy    Spirit, 
where  the  phrase  "Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God"  (I  Pet.  iv.  14!   is  com- 
mented upon,  a  cross-reference  lo  the  article  "Shckinali",  whofe  author 
proposes  to  understand  Glory  as  a  proper  name  of  Christ,  ought  not  to 
lie  wanting. 

Special   interest   attaches    to    these   conflicts    of    opinion    where    they 
totieh  the  fiindafflenials  of  faith,  such  issues  as  supematuralistn,  inspi- 
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ration,  the  authority  of  Christ,  the  viearionsness  of  the  atonement,  the 
ijionergisni  of  divine  grace.  As  to  supcrnaluralism,  it  is  gralifying  to 
note  that  the  bulk  of  the  anicles  reflect  an  unqualified  acceplaace  of 
ihe  church's  historic  position  on  this  iquesTion,  and  is  in  so  far  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  themselves.  Still,  statements  of  a.  different 
complexion  are  not  entirely  absent.  The  article  on  Miracles,  under 
the  htad  of  modern  conceptions  of  the  order  o(  nature,  tells  us  that — 
"The  ancient  antagonism  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
has  broken  down,  and  the  two  spheres  arc  seen  to  be  one.  regarded 
from  opposite  poles.  Grave  objections  lie  against  the  term  'super- 
natural', which  is  entirely  un scriptural,  and  many  modem  thinkers 
prefer  the  term  'spiniuiil'  to  express  the  animating  and  sustaining 
power  which  pervades  all  things." 

To  the  same  effect  we  read  in  the  article  on  Revelation  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  Eternal  in  the  world 

"majf  he  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary;  by  which  it  is  not  ititended 
here  to  suggest  any  distinction  between  what  is  natural  and  what  is 
supernal ttral.  That  distinction  may  not  be  tenable,  for  we  do  not 
know  all  the  possibilities  of  nature,  and  so  do  not  know  what  may 
be  above  i(". 

In  fact,  the  trend  of  this  whole  article  is  to  explain  revelation,  while 
upholding  its  necessity  and  reality,  in  terms  of  immanence. 

More  frequent  are  statements  implying  scepticism  with  regard  to  the 
strict  historicity  of  the  biblical  records  in  genera]  and  of  the  Gospels  in 
particular.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mtaihew  fares  worst  in  this  respect. 
Its  reliability  aa  a  historic  witness  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  is  called 
in  question  on  account  of  its  principle  of  selection  and  artifidal  group- 
ing, resulting  in  overemphasis  of  statement.  The  Jewish-Christians 
stood  too  near  the  life  of  Oirist  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  true  meaning  of  His  person  and  work.  They  labored  under  a 
mistake  as  to  His  teacTiing  on  the  permanence  of  the  law,  This  Gospel 
also  distorts  Jesus'  escbaiological  leaching  by  selecting  and  producing 
sayings  which  emphasize  the  nearness  of  the  parousia,  II  makes  out 
that  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  is  but  "for  a  testimony",  and  ranks 
the  Gentile  converts  as  proselytes  merely  in  Ihe  Jewish  church.  They 
were  to  be  made  "disciples"  in  the  specific  sense;  the  wedding- garment 
of  the  parable  is  the  Jewish  righteousness-  (Article  on  Matthew's 
Gospel.)  In  another  aitide  we  learn,  to  the  discredit  of  tlie  same 
Evangelist,  that  he  gives  a  fanlaslic  and  allegorical  interpretation  o£ 
the  sign  of  Jonah  and  that  Oiap.  xxiii.  2  shows  traces  of  influence  of 
later  ideas,  in  that  it  represents  Jesus  as  countenancing  obedience  to 
the  legal  teaching  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (article  Old  Testa- 
ment). Over  against  this  must  be  placed  the  ample  recognition  and 
able  defense  which  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel-narrative,  at  least  that 
rf  the  Synoptics,  receives  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  articles 
which  have  occasion  to  touch  on  this  question.  This  is  the  case  even 
■where  the  stress  of  recent  criticism  might  have  tempted  to  a  less 
certain  note,  f.  g-,  in  connection  with  the  gospel  of  the  nativity  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.    The  virgin-birth  is  admirably  treated  by  Bo?:  in 
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the  arlicle  bearing  that  title.  The  only  exception  here  that  has  come 
under  out  notice  concerns  ihe  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  magi,  the 
positive  evidence  for  the  truth  of  which,  we  are  (old,  h  jlcndcr,  so  that 
wc  must  conleni  ourselves  with  the  concession  thai  there  may  possibly 
be  a  iubsiratujn  of  historical   fact.     (Article  Magi.) 

In  a  dicti-onary  especially  adapt-ed  for  preachers  "lo  whom  Christ 
is  everjthing"  it  miighl  fairly  be  expected  that  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  a  teacher  would  be  recognized  as  absolute  without  reserve  jn  any 
respect.  To  our  regret,  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  sa.  While 
respected  by  the  majority  of  the  writers,  in  some  instances  it  is  called 
in  qiiestioR,  f^slHctccI,  or  even  denied.  So  conservative  a  man  as 
Denney  excludes  from  its  field  of  application  all  science,  on  the  ground 
that  science  constitutes  a  sphere  in  which  there  can  be  no  authority, 
only  facts.  This  seems  a  specious  so-lution  of  an  old  and  vexed  problenj. 
In  the  articCe  on  Plain  we  learn  thai  our  Lord  made  no  definite 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  outward  church,  and  its  world- 
wide extension.  He  delivered  His  message  to  His  own  people  and 
formed  no  clear  design  of  a  work  that  should  embrace  all  people. 
This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  view  so  ably  unfolded  in  the 
article  on  Foresight.  Denney,  in  hi&  articles  on  Auihorily  of  Christ 
and  Preaching  Christ,  reveals  a  quite  perceplible  shrinking  from  the 
acceptance  at  its  face-value  o£  our  Lord's  eschatological  leaching.  Tn 
the  latter  o£  these  articEes  he  says: 

"Account  has  bei-n  taken  in  an.  'Authority  of  Christ'  of  any  constd- 
erptions-  which  go  to  qualify  the  ccruiniy  with  which  we  ^scribe  to 
Je^u!  Himself  the  eschatological  conception  of  the  consummation  c>i 
God's  kingdom;  but  if  we  do  connect  it  with  Him,  and  regard  it  as 
pan  of  what  is  meant  when  He  represcnls  Himself  as  the  Christ. 
clearly  history  requires  us  lo  recognise  the  inadeciii.icy  of  that  con- 
ception to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  We  may  say  that  the 
spectacular  represcniatjcins  of  the  judgment  are  a  form  which  we  miy 
recognize  to  have  only  a  relative  value,  while  yet  we  do  not  dispute 
in  the  least  the  absolute  triiih  that  the  standard  of  reality  and  of 
worth  in  the  spiritual  world  is  Jesus." 

Here  Jesus  the  judge  becomes  Jesus  the  standard,  althoush  in  the 
Gospel- teaching  the  two  arc  ne\'cr  identified.  The  same  point  of  view 
emerges  a  tittle  later  in  the  statement: 

"It  may  be  possible  to  strip  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Peter  without 
detriment  lo  its  essence  some  of  that  vesture  of  eschalological  Mes- 
siantsm  which  it  necessarily  wore  at  the  time." 

Farthest  in  this  direction,  although  it  only  carries  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion the  views  already  stated,  goes  the  article  on  Accommodation, 
which  represents  our  Lord  as  necessarily  thinkirg  and  teaching  in  the 
forms  of  thought  and  belief  of  His  time,  not,  however,  in  ihe  sense  of 
conscious  adjustment,  but  in  harmony  with  the  keti  as  is- hypo  thesis. 
Here  the  inference,  whether  the  church  ought  not  perhaps  to  practice 
a  conscious  accommodation  in  teaching,  is  seriously  considered. 

Coming  to  the  doctrinal  positions  represented  in  the  Dictionary,  we 
find  an  even  greater  degree  of  divergence.  The  anti-dogmatic  and  anti- 
metaphysical  spirit  with  which  Kilschlianism  has  inoculated  the  present- 
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day  ihpological  mind  is  in  evidence  here  and  thtre.  We  read  much  of 
the  "impressioii"  made  by  Christ  dr.  if..  I,  470).  The  most  otilspoken 
Ritsctiliari^iti  is  found  in  the  articl*  "Back  lo  Christ",  which  contains 
a  formal  indiciment  of  the  metaphysical  Chrislology  and  sciteriology 
oi  the  early  creeds.  To  he  sure,  the  author  of  this  article  ostensibly 
simply  relates  afier  an  objective  fashion  what  the  Rilschlian  movtrnent 
stands  for,  but  li-e  does  it  with  such  evident  sympathy  and  with  such 
entire  abstinence  from  criticism,  that  one  can  scarcely  help  putting  him 
down  as  an  advocate  rather  than  a  disinterested  historian.  Fcr,  while 
Ritschlianism  is  not  criticized  with  so  much  as  a  word,  the  Christocen- 
tric  iheoloBy  of  Fairbaim  is  charged  with  halE-heartedness  because  it 
wntinues  to  place  the  essence  of  the  character  of  Christ  in  ihe  miracu- 
lous clcnicms  of  the  Gospel-narrative,  such  as  "His  moral  perfection 
and  consciousness  of  sinlessncss.  His  a?.seftioti  of  a  unique  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  a  sonship  different  in  kind  from  that  possible  to  His 
disciples,  His  assertion  of  His  Messiahship  and  pTeesistence.  His  de- 
mand for  absolute  devotion  to  His  Person,  tiis  claim  lo  a  superhuman 
authority  in  forgiving  sins  ind  in  dealing  with  Old  Testament  institu- 
tions and  laws,  His  claim  to  be  tJie  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  arbiter 
of  human  destiny,  the  final  judge.  Similarly,  His  outer  life  receives 
its  character  from  the  virgin-bvrth,  the  miracles  Cinterpreled  in  the 
Strict  sense),  and,  above  all,  from  the  bodily  resurrection,"  Fairbaim 
is  criticized  because  the  historical  Christ  is  to  him  "the  transcendent  and 
miraculous  Christ,  the  Christ  who  was  conscious  of  superhuman  difmi'y 
and  who  was  declared  hy  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  pcwur".  And  not  only  this,  ihe  Ritschlian  assertion  is  here 
repeated  that  in  (he  synoptical  version  of  Jesus'  gospel-preaching  there 
is  no  place  for  Jesus  Himself  as  an  object  of  religious  faith.  The 
Christ  to  whom  we  are  called  back  is  the  Christ  teaching  the  forgive- 
ness cf  sins  without  the  need  of  propitiation.  Unfortunaiely.  there  is 
no  assurance  given  that,  having  once  retraced  our  steps  to  this  "his- 
torical Jesus",  vc  shall  be  permitted  to  rest  there  permanently.  The 
summons  "Back  to  Christ"  is  only  preparatory  to  the  furlhcr  demand: 
Back  from  the  peripheral  to  the  central  Christ,  for  we  are  told  by  this 
same  writer  that  "we  must  distinguish  between  central  and  peripheral 
elements,  and  between  Ihe  enduring  spirit  and  the  passing  form  of  mani- 
festalion,  W*  cannot,  for  example,  revive  the  primitive  expectation  of 
the  world's  speedy  end  or  the  ideas  about  angels,  Satan,  unclean  spirits 
as  the  agents  in  disease,  which  Jesus  shared  with  His  contemporaries. 
The  gospel  must  be  translated  into  the  language  of  to-day.  and  its 
spirit  applied  to  the  relations  of  our  modem  life"  (I,  t65>. 

The  two  doctrines  which  constitute  the  heart  of  evangelical  religion, 
that  of  the  atonement  and  of  justification  by  faith,  come  in  for  their 
share  of  criticism.  The  first  volume,  it  is  true,  contains  a  good  article 
ot)  Atonement  from  the  pen  of  Principal  Simpson.  But  whatever 
good  it  might  accomplish  is  largely  undone  by  the  two  articles  on 
Sacrifice  and  Vicarious  Sacrifice  in  Vol.  U.  In  thai  on  Sacrifice 
Ml,  XX,  28,  the  wetl-Tcnown  ransom-passage  13  interpreted  as  follows: 
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"The  idpa  tk-arly  is  that  mtn  are  enslave;']  and  that  Christ  gives  His 
life  to  set  them  free ;  but  the  question  still  remains  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  bondage.  'Frotii  dtatli,  from  the  guilt  o(  sin  and  its  punishment", 
says  ihe  old  theology,  or,  as  it  is  somelimes  expressed,  ■from  the  wrath 
of  God'.  But  there  is  not  a  single  word  tipon  the  lips  of  Christ  to 
justify  this  int*Tpretation.  and.  as  we  shall  see  later,  wherever  in  the 
N.  T.  ihe  death  of  Christ  is  called  a  deliverance  or  a  random,  it  is 
always  a  being  purchased  for  God.  a  hcing  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  to  serve  God  that  is  ihoughl  of." 

As  if  being  purchased  for  the  service  of  God  excluded  a  being  pur- 
chased £rom  the  curse  of  God,  and  as  if  not  the  latter,  rather  than 
bondage  of  sin,  cousiitvited  for  Paul  the  terminus  a  quti  in  the  niovemenr 
of  redemption.     .\  little  later  we  read: 

"To^  imagine  ;hai  Christ  in  those  words  represents  the  Father  as 
requiring  a  ransom  at  His  hands  before  He  can  forgive  mankind  is  to 
render  His  revelation  of  the  Heavenly  Father  wholly  inconsistent,  is 
to  give  (he  lie  to  all  Hij  earlier  words  regarding  the  mercy  and  com- 
passion of  God.  The  parable  of  the  ProUigal  Son  in  the  light  of  this 
later  prcscntaticii  becomes  an  inipossibilily,"  ,  ,  .  "Christ  called 
His  blood  about  10  he  shed  the  blood  of  the  new  i;ovenant  in  the  sense 
that  His  death  ni  course  would  inspire  His  followers  with  new  ltf<. 
would  li(^  to  them  in  the  lirst  place  a  means  nf  breaking  the  (nwer  of 
sin  in  ll'eir  liv^'ii." 

The  hackneyed  and,  among  reputable  exegetes,  thoroughly  discred- 
ited arguments  are  hert  pressed  into  service  again,  such  as  Uial  Ihe 
Pauline  formula  is  not  "Christ  reconciled  God",  hut  "God  reconciled 
us  in  Christ",  and  that  therefore  the  obstacle  must  have  been  in.  man, 
not  in  GLid,  or  that  IXiiffserflai  is  not  used  by  Scripture  in  the  pitgan 
sense  of  "'.ippeasing  God",  but  has  sin  for  its  objecl.  whence  the  unwar- 
ranted inference  is  slrnightway  drawn,  that  therefore  the  whole  trans- 
action must  he  in  the  suhjectivc  sphere.  The  article  on  "Mediator". 
although  on  the  whole  more  sound,  dnes  not  entirely  steer  clear  of 
this  same  fault  o£  subjectivizing  the  atonement  when  It  slates;  "Christ 
is  our  propitiation,  because  He  gives  us  inwardly  that  power,  that 
communication  of  His  own  life,  which  cleanses  us  from  sin."  Trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  juslilicalion,  the  principle  embodied  in  such 
statemerl-s  amounts  to  the  downright  denial  of  the  common  Protestant 
position,  of  which  the  article  on  RiBhlcousticss  furnishes  a  sad  illus- 
tratioTt.  A  more  absolule  travesly  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  can  scarcely 
be  c-^nccived  than  finds  expression  in  ihcsi;  words ;  "The  saEvalion  of 
his  life  had  come  lo  him  in  the  conviction  th-it  God  takes  the  will  for 
the  deed,  and  that,  in  union  with  the  rieen  Christ,  the  human  v)\\\  is 
kept  constantly  true."  But  the  climax  of  this  sort  ot  exegeljcal  per- 
versene"!5  is  reached  in  the  arlJclc  on  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  the  whole 
of  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  suhifiiutionary. 
penal  interprctaiicn  of  the  atonement,  and  a  special  plea  for  putting 
the  moral -irflllctice  theory  in  its  p!aee. 

Where  even  comnton  evangelicalism  is  not  safe,  it  is  noi  to  be  w&o- 
dcrcd  at  that  specific  Calvinism  fares  badly.  Tn  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
deemed  worthy  of  attack;  the  writers  largely  ignore  it.  And  yel  ever 
a  critic  as  Johannes  Weiss  has  assured  us  ihat  there  is  a  predestinarian 
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element  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  Under  the  head  of  Necessity  it 
is  first  conceded  that  ihc  advticaies  of  dheological  delenninism  as  taught 
by  Calvin  "can  appeal  plausibly  to  a  cunsiderable  niimber  of  N.  T. 
passages".  Next  it  is  ob5er%-eti  that  these  passages  o£  determinisdc 
tendency  are  balanced  by  others  of  opposite  import.  Then  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  offered  by  way  gf  synthesis:  "Since  some  reject  God's 
benevoltnl  purposes  and  refuse  lo  be  saved,  it  folttiws  that  the  biiman 
will  i5  free,  and  that  the  apparently  determinisiic  passages  of  Scripture 
must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  leave  room  for  human  freedom.  We  are 
led.  therefore,  to  some  sucli  view  as  this,  that  only  the  main  events  -ftf 
human  history  are  absolutely  determined  beforehand.  The  persons  by 
whom  and  the  times  when  ihc  Divine  purposes  are  10  be  realized  are 
not  predetermined  absolutely,  btil  only  conditionally,"  According  10  the 
writer  on  Univcrsalism*  (he  CalvJnistic  limilalion  of  the  intent  o( 
salvation  "is  little  heard  of  now  ir  Great  Briiaiii.  except  among  some 
of  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Church  of  England  and  »onie  of  the  Baptists. 
.  .  .  The  controversy  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  judgment  in.  the  cause 
goes  by  default".  It  is  entirely  in.  accord  with  this  ihflt  no  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  Calvinistic  position  exegetically  untenable.  We  can 
only  be  thankful  that  the  author  of  this  article,  notwithstanding  a 
strong  leaning  iti  that  direction,  does  not  go  the  full  length  of  advo- 
cating Universalism  in  the  sense  of  universal  ultimate  salvation,  but 
candidly  confesses  that  there  is  '*no  ground  for  challenging  the  old 
doctrine  on  cxcgeiical  lines".  The  article  on  "Elect.  Election"  well- 
nigh  entirely  ignores  the  sovereign  character  of  the  divime  choice,  and 
thai  on  the  following  basis:  "By  and  in  the  incarnation  the  human 
race  and  the  separate  individuals  of  the  race  have  received  Ihose  capaci- 
ties and  endowni-ents  which  fit  them  for  their  work  and  fcjr  their 
divinely  appointed  dcslfny". 

The  bibliographies  appended  to  the  several  articles  are,  on  the  whole, 
discriminating,  reasonably  full  and  correct.  Still,  here  and  there  imp.-:r- 
lant  references  have  been  omitted.  As  such  we  notice  the  following: 
art,  Messiah,  Wrcdc's  Messiasgefiijimnis;  art.  Missions,  Harnack's 
Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity:  an.  S'ame,  Hcitmuller's  Im 
Kamen:  art.  Propitiation,  Dcissmann's  various  contTihutions  on 
V\atrriipltt  '.  art.  Sabbalh.  Zahn's  csaay  on  the  subject  in  his  Ski^iien.  etc. 

A  serious  error  occurs  in  the  article  Resurrection,  II,  508,  where 
a  sentence  from  Wellhausen's  commentary  on  Matthew  is  trans- 
lated so  as  to  make  him  say  something  quite  different  from  the  original. 
The  statement  accurately  rendered  should  read:  "It  is  assumed  (viz.. 
by  the  Evangelist)  that  with  the  resurrection  the  body  of  Jesus  also  liad 
vanished  from  the  grave,  and  It  is  regarded  as  impossible  (viz.,  by  the 
Evangelist)  that  this  could  be  accounted  for  on  nautral  grounds." 
Instead  of  this  the  Iranslalicin  reads:  "It  is  admitted  that  with  the 
resurrection  the  body  of  Jesus  also  had  vanished  frc^m  the  grave,  and 
it  tvitl  he  impossible  to  account  for  this  on  natural  grounds," 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  contributors 
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to  ihe  Dictionary  art  Brilish  and  American.  Of  continental  scholars 
Ihcre  occur  in  the  first  volume  ihe  names  of  Gamier,  Nestle  and 
Johannes  WHss  only,  in  the  second  volume,  besides  the  last  mentioned, 
that  o£  Katteiihuseh. 

The  proof-reading  of  the  work  has  been  unusually  good.  In  our 
extensive  reading  of  Ihe  volumes,  we  have  hardly  discovered  half  a 
dor  en.  typographical  errors. 

Princeton.  Geebhasdus  VoSu 


LicHT  ON  THE  Old  Testament  from  Eabel,  By  Albert  T.  Clay, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Philology  and  Archeology, 
and  Assisiatit  Curator  of  the  Babylonian  Section,  Department  of 
Archaeology.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (SeecmiJ  edition.)  Phila- 
delphia: The  Sunday  School  Times  Coinpany.  IQ07.  Pp.;  xvi, 
437.  with  map  and  over  100  illti?t rations.     Price.  $2.00  net 

Prof.  Clay  is  well  known  to  AssyTiolo.gists  a,s  a  scholar  of  merit  by 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  articles  which  appear  from  his  pen  in  the 
various  scientific  magaiines.  The  work  before  us  ts.  however,  of  a 
different  naiurc.  It  has  grown,  as  he  tells  us,  partly  out  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Winona  Bible  Conference,  Mt.  Gretna,  Chautaiwjiia,  Pocono 
Pines  Assembly,  and  other  institutions  and  churches.  As  such  it  is 
necessarily  a  popular  work  and  must  be  reviewed  with  that  in  mind. 

[t  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  scholar  to  address  a  popular  audience  on 
his  specialty  and  then  publish  the  lectures;  for  in  the  first  instance  he 
must  accommodate  himself  to  the  limitaiions  of  his  audience,  snd  Iti 
the  second  he  is  liable  lb  be  criticiKed  for  matting  siatcmcnis  and  not 
proving  them,  or  for  asserting  as  facts  things  that  are  not  generally 
agreed  upon  by  his  fellow  workers  in  the  same  field.  Especially  is  this 
80  in  the  science  of  Assyriolngy,  for  it  is  so  new,  and  the  workers  so 
few,  and  the  opinions  on  disputed  points  so  variant.  Moreover,  new 
discoveries  are  so  frequent,  and  new  texts  arc  published  from  the 
museums  of  the  world  so  rapidly,  that  what  is  said  to-day  may  have  to 
be  modified  to-morrow.  This  volume  was  hardly  out  of  (he  press 
before  we  had  evidence  that  our  views  regarding  the  dale  of  Hammu- 
rabi may  require  considerable  moditlcalion.  In  Ihe  translation  of  dis- 
puted pas.sages  Prof.  Clay,  apparently  with  intention,  omits  the  question 
mark  that  is  usual  in  such  places  in  scientific  works.  To  introduce 
discussions  of  such  passages  in  a  popular  volume  would  be  only  bewil- 
dering to  Ihe  layman.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was 
Unwise  at  times.  For  in-siance,  on.  page  375  we  read  "the  son  of  the 
king  was  killed".  But  the  sign  translated  "son"  is  not  clearly  legible, 
and.  iis  the  passage  is  so  important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  we  think  it  would  have  been  well  to  say  so. 

Except  in  the  Introductory  Remarks,  and  the  chapter  on  the  name 
Jahweh,  Prof.  Clsy  has  hardly  touched  on  the  subject  of  Babylonian 
rctigion  and  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Hebrews.    This,  too,  is  doubtless 
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done  purposely :  for,  as  he  intimates,  the  problems  involved  are  still  very 
much  disputed  and  hardly  in  form  to  be  popularly  presented — and  yet 
again  wc  think  iliat  a  transladon  of  some  of  the  hymns,  prayers,  incan- 
tations and  ritual  tablets  would  have  added  to  the  interest  r-i  the  volume. 
His  general  position  on  (he  question  of  the  Hebrew  dependence  on 
Babylonia  in  religious  andcultural  matlers  is  to  be  found  on  page  21: 
"But  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  ommoil  Oriental  cuJture  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  little  direct  borrowing,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  be  found  to  have  been  done.  In  other  words,  such 
direct  and  wholesale  dependence  upon  the  Babylonians  as  has  been 
claimed  by  so'ine  will  not  be  proved," 

The  greater  part  of  the  bnolc  is  taken  up,  therefore,  with  the  liislor- 
ical  records  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  and  Iheir  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  The  g-eneral  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in  his 
own  words:  "And  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  many  to  know 
that  the  ruin-hills  of  the  past  have  yielded  so  many  things  to  prove  that 
much  which  the  skeptic  and  the  negative  critic  have  declared  to  be 
fiction  is  veritable  history.  Archa^logy  mtist  ever  be  given  (he  greatest 
credit  for  having  come  to  the  rescue.  When  w*  reflect  that  wherever 
in  the  Old  Testament  reference  15  made  to  contact  with  {oreign  powers, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  delve  among  the  contemporaneous  records  of 
ihrtse  powers,  iti  Dearly  evcfj  instahCe  -  .  -  reference  to  Such  contact 
with  Israel  had  been  found,  truly  every  lover  of  the  old  Book  must 
rejoice,"  (p.  214).  But  he  is  quite  frank  in  confessing  that  many  diffi- 
culties still  remain  unsolved  and  that  some  new  ones  have  been  added 
by  our  new  knowledge — for  instance,  the  relation  of  Bclshazzar  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judea, 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  deals  wilh  the  historical  reco-rds  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Hebrews  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  written  from  the  standpoint  of  apologetics,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  apoingetic.  The  author  does  not  relate  the  results  of 
afchxology  to  theories  about  the  Bible,  but,  as  an  increasing  number 
of  arch^ologists  are  doing,  to  the  Bible  itself;  and  as  wc  noted  before. 
the  t-wo  very  frequently  are  in  striking  agreement. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  chrono-logicai.  It  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  great  anliquiiy  of  man  as  rcveaicd  hy  diggings,  litera- 
ture, art  and  eompafAiive  philolof^y,  and  gives  in  concise  form  the 
reasons  why  wc  may  no  longer  hold  to  .■\rchbishop  Ussher's  chronology. 
It  next  treats  of  the  Babylonian  slory  of  creation,  giving  translations 
of  part  of  it.  Prof,  Clay  follows  Gunkel  in  believing  that  the  Hebrews 
knew  of  some  combat  between  Jehovah  and  a  dragon,  corresponding 
to  that  between  Marduk  and  Tiamat;  but  he  refuses  to  decide  between 
the  theory  that  the  Hebrews  look  the  story  from  Babylonia  (if  they 
did,  it  -was  probably  at  the  lime  of  Abraham  or  earlier  that  it  came  to 
Palestine,  p,  74^  and  the  theory  that  the  two  are  separate. developments 
of  a  common  source.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  relation  of  the 
Hebrew  to  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  flood.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  he  identifies  wilh  the  tower  Etemenanki 
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("the  house  of  the  fountlation  of  heaven  and  earth"),  be  tells  intejest- 

ingly  of  the  slruclure  of  Babylonian  temples.  Regarding  the  intention 
of  ihc  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  erect  a  building  whose  lop 
should  reach  lo  ihe  heavens  (Gcii.  xi.  a),  he  objects  lo  Driver's  state- 
ment tliat  the  ejtp-ressitin  is  to  be  laken  literally  (.in  the  modem  sense). 
and  would  interpret  it  rather  in  the  light  of  the  Babylonians'  account  of 
their  temples,  which  were  said  to  reach  the  heavens,  or  be  the  "link  of 
heaveti  and  earth"  {DUR-AN-KI,  p.  laiff.).  Prof.  Clay  thinti  that  die 
Hebrews  derived  the  word  Babel  from  a  root  balnl,  "to  confuse"  (Gen. 
id.  5.  probably  by  misprint  ihe  text  twice  has  babai),  whereas  the  cunei- 
Eonn  tablets  boih  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  make  it  mean  "gate  of 
god".  The  view  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration  that  balai  is  used 
in  ibc  Hebrew  verst;  referrj;d  lo,  only  on  account  o£  lis  similarity  in 
sound  to  Babel;  and  that  the  name  "eaie  of  God"  Is  eminently  apprO' 
priate  for  a  place  where  3ueh  a  terrible  judgment  was  pronounced. 

In  his  treatment  of  Genesis  xiv.  Prof.  Clay  justly  criticizes  tliosc 
scholars  who  formerly  declared  this  narrative  to  be  demonstrably  unhis- 
loHcal,  and  argues  strongly  for  its  historicity.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  he  finds  rather  more  than  15  warrantable  in  the 
tablets.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  identification  of  Hammurabi 
and  Amraphcl  is  not  yet  assured,  and  that  of  Ariocli  with  Warad-Sin 
(for  we  must  niow  probably  distinguish  between  Warad-Sin  and  Rim- 
5in),  and  Tidal  with  Tudkhulu  still  less  so.  As  In  Chcdorlaomer,  vre 
do  not  see  bow  Prof.  Clay  can  say  he  was  doubtless  the  "father  or 
brother"  of  Kudiir-Mabug  when  it  has  just  been  rightly  asserted  that 
the  father  of  Kudur-Mabng  was  Shimti-Shilkhak  (p.  i^jf-J. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  lime  to  speak  of  the  whole  volume  in 
detail.  Prof.  Ciay  writes  interestingly  and  informingly  of  the  culture 
of  the  clays  of  Abriham.  the  code  of  laws  of  Hammurabi  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Mosaic  code,  the  Amarna  Letters.  Ihe  different  kinds  o( 
literature  found  among  the  temple  records,  the  Assyrian  historical 
records  and  their  relation  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  of  Babyltm, 
the  rise  of  Persia,  and  of  the  Hebrew  esiles  in  Babylonia.  i>f  whom 
there  are  many  traces  in  the  later  Babylonian  literature. 

Wc  cannot  close  this  review,  however,  without  noticing  more  particu- 
larly Prof.  Clay's  chapter  on  the  name  Jahwch  in  cuneiform  literature, 
in  which  he  goes  rather  minutely  into  the  argument  and  introduces 
some  new  evidence  from  tablets  which  be  has  himaclf  edited. 

Tliere  are  four  kinds  of  proper  names  in  which  it  is  claimed  the 
divine  name  Jahweb  is  a  compocient  pari.  Of  ihe?^  the  jirti  compri5*s 
those  transliterated  names  of  Hebrews  known  to  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  divine  clement  in  these  is  represented  by  Jau  or  Sou.  The 
second  class  comprises  names  of  individuals  living  before  the  lime  of 
Moses.  They  are  few  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  forms  Ja'wi-ilum 
( other  readings  cf  the  first  part  being  possible)  and  //irlw-f/um.  In  the 
first  of  these  Prof.  Qay  refuses  to  recognize  the  divine  name,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  Old  Testament  in  its.  unabbrevi- 
ated form  in  proper  names,  nor  in  their  transliteration  into  Babylooian 
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and  AssyHan.  Qf  the  second  (Jai^m'ilutH^  he  savst  "It  is  difficult  ta 
explain  if  it  is  not  conceded  that  the  name  Jahweh  exisiet)  as  early  as 
the  Hammurabi  period"  (p.  239),  because  "il  is  exactly  the  form  in 
which  the  abbreviated  element  of  th.c  Hebrew  names  appears  in  the 
cuneiform  inscripticii,"  In  this  connection  he  cites  a  tfiird  class  of 
name?,  natncly,  those  with  Jait  as  a  compontpt  part,  bul  belonging  to 
the  second  or  third  century  after  Moses.  The  foarth  class,  10  our 
mind,  is  very  important  to  the  argument.  Prof.  Clay  gives  tas  iwenty- 
fivc  names  of  Jews  living  tn  exile  whose  names  as  found  on  the  tablets 
can  be  paralleled  in  ihe  Old  Testament.  In  these  the  last  eleniejil  is 
Jantd,  which  corresponds  to  the  Jah  in  the  Hebrew  names,— an  abbre- 
viation of  Jah-iCcli.  The  problem  is  how  to  explain  the  form  Jama. 
Prof.  Qay  correctly  points  out  thai  the  later  Babylonians  frequently 
represented  spoken  rv  with  written  iw,  so  that  Jamn  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced Jaii'a,  But  how  is  the  fiinaj  vowel  a  to  be  explained?  He 
suggests  two  ways.  Either  the  final  tt  was  not  pronounced  at  all,  in 
which  case  the  form  becomes.  }aiv,  which  is  all  but  identical  with  the 
form  Jati  foumd  elsewhere;  or  the  form  Jau-n  "represents  the  exaci;  and 
ful!  pronnnciation  of  the  divine  name  as  it  was  heard  by  the  Baby- 
lonians". The  reason  for  the  name  being  written  in  full,  he  says,  is  that 
the  Babylonians  were  scholars,  analyzed  every  name  before  writing  It, 
and  wrote  it  etymologic  ally  rather  than  accoriling  to  its  popular  pro- 
nunciation. This  seems  a  very  good  suKKestion,  but  wc  think  Prof. 
Oay  mieht  have  earrie-cl  liis  analysis  of  the  form  Jatna  a  step  farther. 
As  is  M-ell  known,  the  vowel  sounds  a  and  ^  ar^  closely  related  in 
Semitic  languages.  The  Babylonian  Hebrew  vowel  system  makes  no 
distinction  between  them,  and  Babylonian  scribes  in  reproducing  the 
Hebrew  c  frequently  wrote  it.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  list  of  names  Prof.  Clay  gives  us.  The  Biblical  Berekiah  is 
reproducccl  in  Babylonian  as.  Ba-lik-ki-ja-o-tnii.  The  final  vowel  oi 
Jama,  therefore,  may  quite  well  have  been  pronounced  e — that  is,  the 
written  Jamo  could  be  pronounced  Jawc,  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent 
of  J  ah  w  eh. 

This  being  so,  we  are  bound  10  ask  another  question.  IE  the  divine 
name  occurs  in  its  unabbreviated  form  in  the  later  Babylonian  litera- 
ture, why  may  it  not  so  occur  in  the  literature  of  the  lirst  dynasty? 
If  accuracy  in  such  matters  can  be  claimed  for  the  scribes  at  the  time 
of  the  language's  decay,  much  more  may  it  be  asserted  of  those  whose 
work  is  known  to  us  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  Hence  Prof.  Clay's 
objection  to  the  form  Ja'wi  (which  can  quite  as  well  be  read  Jii'wr), 
as  containing  the  divine  name  Jahweh.  falls  to  the  ground.  In  other 
words,  we  feel  that  Prof.  Clay's  argument  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
rather  nullifies  the  conclusions  reached  in  Jts  earlier  part. 

To  us  the  matter  seems  to  stand  thus:  The  form  Ja'tui  in  J a'zi.'J-Uum 
(assuming  ihJs  to  he  the  correct  reading)  may  be  ihc  exact  philological 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jahweh,  but  whether  used  as  noun  or 
verb  is  as  yet  uncertain.  The  form  Jaiim  in  /jiira-t'fwm  is  exactly  what 
we  should  expect  if  the  originally  verbal  form  /a'iri  were  nominaliied, 
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%ut  whether  there  be  any  real  relation  between  the  two  is  us  yet  uncer- 
tain. And  liiiall]'',  the  form  Jama  in  later  litiics  is  to  be  pronounced 
JaTVC  and  regarded  as  iht  Babylonian  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew 
divine  name. 

The  book  deserves  its  wide  popularity.  It  is  free  from  (he  extremism 
that  characterizes  many  works  on  Babylon  and  the  Bible  just  now. 
It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  coming  from  a  scholar  of  Prol 
Clay's  rank,  may  be  depended  upon  to  introduce  the  reader  not  only 
to  those  problems  which  have  already  received  their  final  answer,  but 
also  to  those  which  are  still  engaging  our  attention.  It  remains  lo  be 
said  that  the  book  is  nicely  printed  and  bound  and  weli  illustrated  with 
judiciously  chosen  pictures  of  tablets,  works  of  art.  and  scenes  from 
Babylonian  diggings.  At  the  end  is  added  an  index  of  subjects  and 
one  of  Biblical  texts — but  surely  such  uatnes  as  Daniel,  Darius,  Gobfyas, 
Jerusalem,  should  not  have  been  omitted  from  the  former. 

Princeton.  Kebr  D.  Macuqxak. 


Stkmes  is  the  Inner  Livk  op. Jesus.  By  Alfked  E.  Garvix,  M.A. 
(O.ton),  D.D.  (Glas.),  Principal  of  New  College,  Lond&n.  New 
York:   A.  C,  Armstrong  &  Son.    i^?.    Pp.  xii,  543.    $2.25  net. 

Thfi  Studies  embodied  in  this  volume  have  grown  out  of  a  series  of 
talks  begun  some  twenty  years  ago  and  originally  prepayed  for  slum 
work  in  Glasgow,  This  series  wa*  followed  by  a  minvite  comparative 
study  of  the  Gospels  and  ten  years  of  preaching  on  texts  from  the 
Gospels  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  1903  Principal  Garvie  published 
ten  of  the  studies  in  The  Expositor  and  subsequently  ten  others  ap- 
peared in  the  same  journal.  The  first  of  the  series  has  now  been 
replaced  by  the  "Critical  Introduction"  amd  the  " Constructive  Coa* 
elusion";  the  others  have  been  revised  and  live  new  studies  have  been 
added. 

"The  title  indicates  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  the  book.  It  is 
the  mind,  heart,  and  will  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  His  words  and  works 
thai  the  writer  seeks  t&  imderstand;  enough  is  being  written  about  the 
scenery,  the  upholstery  and  drapery  of  the  life  of  Jesus;  an  exaggcr^ 
ated  importance  is  attached  ro  a  knowledge  of  c"nicmporary  cu«oni 
and  costume;  even  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  His  environment,  important 
as  a  knowledge  of  these  is,  do  not  explain  Jesus.  We  can  know  Him 
as  He  reveals  Himself,  There  is  an  opinion  current  that  it  is  irreverent 
for,  US  to  try  and  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  'inner  life'  of  Jesus- 
This  the  writer  does  not  share.  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  that 
revelation  in  its  most  essential  features — this  inner  life — ^wc  arc  in- 
tended to  know  and  understand.  Theology  cannot  construct  a  doctrine 
of  the  Pcrs&n  of  Christ  without  this  insight,  and  piety  needs  this  dis- 
cernment for  closest  and  tenderest  communion.  What  is  here  written 
is  written  in  profoundest  feverence,  and  nothing  should  offend  the  most 
reverent  reader"  (pp.  vi-vii). 

In  the  "Critical  Ititroduction"  two  subjects  are  treated;    "The  Lit- 
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erary  Sources  of  the  Life  t*f  Jesus"  and  "The  Historical  Value  of  ihe 
Gospels".  Principal  Garvie  accepts  the  iwo-document  hypotlitsis  in  its 
broad  fealures  as  hiniishing  iJie  most  probable  solution  oi  the  literary 
relation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and.  in  agreement  wiiii  many  advo- 
calcs  of  Ihis  view,  rejects  the  Malthaen  authorship  of  our  Greek  Mat- 
thew (p.  I?).  In  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  Principal  Garvie  writes: 
"What  the  iriernal  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  leads  to  is  authorship 
by  an  eye-wilness,  not  equally  familiar  with  all  parts  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  accordingly  reporting  sonie  incidents  at  second-hand  as 
well  as  others  at  tirst-hand,  an  eye-witness  whose  memory  retained 
vividly  oHtward  events,  but.  cwing  to  a  meditative  mind,  transformed 
inward  experiences.  John  the  son  of  Zebcdee  does  not  satisfy  the 
conditions  for  tw&  reasons:  (i)  he  was  a  Galiiaoan  and  not  a  Jcfusa- 
lemite,  as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  evidently  is;  (i)  the  character  of  the 
Ei'angelist  does  not  correspond  with  the  impression  of  the  son  of 
Zebedec  which  the  Synoptic  narratives  leave  upon  its.  Can  the  old 
tradition  of  Iwo  Johns  in  Ephesus  suggest  a  solution?"  (p,  29).  And 
again;  "The  conduwon  of  titc  prcst;nt  writer  is  that  wc  are  warranted, 
at  least  tcmativdy,  in  assigning  the  Gospel  to  the  presbyter,  who  was 
himself  an  eye-witness"  (p.  32).  The  conclusion  of  Principal  Garvie's 
discussion  of  the  literary  sources  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  summed  up  on 
pages  33f.  "These  are  three  Cat  least)  in  nnmber.  The  notes  of  Peter's 
preaching  by  Mark  are  given  with  httl*  (if  any)  alteration  and  additjotl 
in  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name.  The  cnJleciion  of  sayings  and  speeches 
of  Jesus,  the  Login  ascribed  to  Matthew  has  been  ulilisred  as  well  as  the 
first  source,  by  the  First  Evangelist,  about  whom  we  can  say  no  more 
than  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  specially  interested  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  by  Je^us  as  the  Chfist,  and  the  Tliiyd,  who  may  he 
confidcnily  idenlllicd  with  Luke  the  physician,  the  companion  of  Paul 
in  travel,  and  the  author  of  Acts,  and  who  seems  also  to  have  had 
access  to  a  third  source,  the  'travel  document'.  By  a  careful  comparison 
of  these  two  Gospels  we  can,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  recover 
the  L"if\a,  Even  if  ihp  Gospels  in  their  present  fofffl  should  he  later 
than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  yet  these  two  sources  carry  os  hack  to  a 
much  earlier  periotl.  A  third  source,  embodying;  a  trustworthy  inde- 
pendent tradition  of  parts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  unrecorded  in  these 
two  sources,  is  preserved  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  although  its  original 
form  has  been  more  modified  by  sutsequeni  developments  of  thought 
and  life  in  the  Christian  Church.  We  may,  and  we  must,  use  our 
judgment  in  dealing  with  these  documents:  but  the  result  of  our 
criticism  we  may  expect  to  be  the  conviction  that  we  can  know  enough 
about  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus,  to  warrant  futly  the  faith  we  put 
in  Him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  men," 

The  section  on  the  "Historical  Value  of  the  Gospels"  treats  of  recent 
critical  theories  and  in  particular  of  the  religious-historical  metho-d. 
The  elements  of  this  method  are:  (i)  the  criticism  of  the  documents 
(literary),  (2)  historical  construction  (evolutionary) .  (3)  scientific 
comparison     (religio-psychological).      In    connection    with    the    first. 
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Schmiedel's   criiicisin   of  the  Gospels   and  Wredc's   Dm   Messiasge- 
kcmni'.s   are    reviewed;   undtr   ihe    second    Hamack's  Das   li'Vj^ii    des 
Chnsteniitms  and  tlie  qiiciCion  of  the  miraculous  in  history;  under  ilie 
third    Pfleiderer's    The    Early    Chritliart    Conception    of    Christ.      The 
rclfgi oil 5 -historical   method   is,  of  course,   distinguished  by   the  third 
principle.     Principal  Garvie  insists  that  in  applying  it  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  difference  as  well  as  Id  agreemeoi;  (hat  wh^re  there  is  resem- 
blance ihere  need  not  be   dependence;  thai   historidsm   has  its  value, 
because,  for  those  who  believe  in  the  hving  God,  ibe  search   for   His 
revelfltinn  in  ihc  records  of  the  past  need  not  involve  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  finding  it  in  the  present :  iha!  Pfleiderer's  asserlion  that  the 
ideal  cannot  be  realized  in  any  individual  (an  assertion  which  sounds 
very  much  like  Strauss,  cf.  Luben  Jesu,  4tc  A.  II.  S.  709)   and  has  not 
thereiore  been  reaiired  in  Jesus  must  be  rejected  as  an  a  prion  assutnp- 
lion  pi  phitfi50phy  and  not  an  a  posteriori  conclusion  from  history;  and 
that  there  arc  formal  points  of  resemblance  in  primitive  Christian  faith 
with  the  thought  of  the  time.     "What,  however,  vitiates  ailcmpis  like 
these    of    Pfleiderer    is    the   assumption    that    a  Je^us  who    cannut    be 
expressed  in  merely  bumsn  terms  is  necessarily  onhistorical"   (p,  6s). 
In  applying  this  method  Principal  Garvie  urges  the  following  limita- 
lio-tis  cf  its  principles  (pp.  561)  :    "(1)  While  the  tenacity  of  religious 
tradition,  caslom,  and  belief  needs  10  be  very  much  more  fully  recog- 
nized than  it  gencraly  has  been  by  criticSj  in  the  case  of  Jesus  especially 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  He  left  an  indelible  impression  and  an 
imperishable  memory  in  the  Christian   community.      Extreme  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  declaring  this  or  thai  feature  of  the  evsngelieal 
testimony  unhislorlcal  merely  on  the  ground  that  present  beliefs  affect 
past  memories,     (a)    If  human  personjility  is  not  evolutional  (as  Or. 
Gardner  concedes),  and  if,  as  Troeltsch  mainlains.  religion  involves  an 
immediate   contact    of  man    with    God,   the    principle    of    causality   or 
evoluticn  cannot  be  too  rigorously  applied  to  the  religious  gonscious- 
rtcss;  in  it  the  temporal  is  lifted  up  lo  the  eternal,  and  therefore  w< 
cannot  say  confidently  what  is  or  is  not  possible  beyond  ordinary  human 
capacity,     (al  The  comparative  method  of  religion  docs  not  necessarily 
prove  that  all  beliefs  are  alike  false,  or  true:  but  rather  it  may  be  used 
to  demonstrate  that  imperfect  ideas  and  ideals  are  prophetic  of  perfect 
reality,  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are  various  stages  in  a  develop- 
ment  whicli  has  a  con.'sumitiaiion  in  Christ." 

The  subjects  €f  the  twenty-four  Studies  which  follow  the  "Critical 
Intrcduclion"  are  "The  Eternal  Word".  "The  Virgin  Birth",  "The 
Growth  in  Wisdom  and  Grace",  "The  Vocation  Accepted".  "The  Temp- 
tation". 'The  Early  Self- Disclosure".  "The  Surrender  of  Home".  "The 
Judgment  of  Religious  Rulers  srd  Teachers".  "The  Scope  of  the  Min- 
istry", "The  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching",  "The  Function  of  the 
^(ir3cIes",  'The  Cnmpati  ion  ship  of  the  Twelve".  "The  Causes  of  Of- 
fence", "The  Liraiiation  of  Knowledge",  'The  Perfection  of  Character", 
"The  Consciousness  of  the  Son".  "The  Fore  shadowing?  of  the  Cross". 
"The  Foregleams  of  the  Glory",  "The  Upper  Room",  "The  Foretaste  of 
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Death",  "Tlie  Hour  and  the  Power  of  Darkness",  "The  Desolation  of 
the  Cross",  "The  Risen  Lord",  "The  Living  Chfist",  The  SliiJies  arc 
ciMictudcd  by  a  chapter  entitled  "Constructive  Conclusion"  dealing  with 
the  "Evidence  for  the  Person  of  Jesus"  and  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Jesiis". 

From  this  slatenient  of  the  conlenis  of  Principal  Garvie's  book  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Ireatmenl  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  J$sus  is  both 
topical  and  broadly  historical.  The  title  of  the  book  indicates  a  psycho- 
logical interest  or  point  of  view,  but  the  book  itself  shows  that  the 
author  is  not  tonteni  to  rest  until  he  has  advanced  lo  the  theological 
implications  of  his  interpTftarion. 

There  are  many  fine  traits  in  Principat  Game's  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  result  of  long  mcditalton  and  careful  investigation,  these 
Studies  present  conclusions  and  reasons  in  simple  and  direct  form. 
They  arc  characicrij;?d  by  sincerity  of  cotiviction,  sanity  o£  judgment, 
and  reverence  of  spirit.  The  author  is  open-minded  toward  ihc  ques- 
tion of  the  Biipernatural.  and  defends  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Rssur- 
rection.  His  altitude  toward  and  use  of  the  Gospels  is,  in  the  main, 
positive,  akhouRh  in  his  critical  principles  he  has  introduced  an  element 
nf  subjectivity  in  judging  the  contCftl  of  the  Gospels  which  luigiit  yield 
a  more  or  less — usually  less — positive   result   in  the  bands   of  others. 

Mention  can  be  made  of  only  two  points  which  seem  to  be  of  funda- 
mentaJ  significance  in  Principal  Garvie's  discussion.  With  the  first  1 
tind  myself  in  agreement.  Principal  Garvie  holds  that  Jesus'  conception 
of  His  Messianii;  work  was  influenced  by  the  coneepiioti  of  the  suffering 
Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Isaiah  liii.  Both  the  necessity  of  His  suffering 
and  its  vicarious  character  were  elements  in  Jesus'  Messianic  conscious- 
ness at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  so  that,  in  receiving  the  baptism  of 
John,  Jesus  consciously  undertook  the  work  of  fulfSling  all  righteous- 
ness, "'Jesus'  conception  of  righteousness  was  most  probably  that  of 
Isa.  liii.  II.  The  righteous  Servant  shall  justify  many  because  He  shall 
bear  their  iniquities.  It  is  in  His  vicarious  consciousness  and  the 
sacrifice  which  this  would  involve  that  Jesus  fulfilcd  all  righteousness" 
fp.  125).  The  psychological  grounding  of  the  vicarious  element  in 
Jesus'  consciousness  (p.  123,  ef.  pp.  380,  388,  420)  in  His  love  and 
compassion  for  mankind  needs  supplementing,  as  Principal  Garvie  him- 
self points  out:  "For  the  full  explanation  of  the  psychology  of  Jesus. 
His  vicarious  consciousness,  we  need  the  metaphysics  of  the  Word  of 
God,  His  universal  relations"  fp.  124)-  Biit  'his  leads  Id  the  second 
point.  Principal  Garvie's  metaphysical  grounding  of  his  conception  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus. 

The  first  Study,  on  the  "Eternal  Word"  (pp.  68-S7),  and  the  four- 
teenth, on  the  "Limitation  of  Knowledge"  (pp,  265-283).  together  with 
the  general  psychological  point  of  view,  but  especially  the  twentieth 
Study,  on  the  "Foretaste  of  Death"  (pp.  3?4-38S>,  and  the  twenty- 
second,  on  Ihe  "Desolation  of  the  Cross"  (pp.  405-425),  prepare  for  and 
lead  Up  to  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  the 
"Constructive  Conclusion",     Principal  Garrie  is   convinced   that   this 
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doctrine  requires  a  ineUpliy&ical  basis,  and,  therefore,  he  is  convinced 
aJsQ  that  "we  cannot  rest  in  ibe  Ritschlian  position  thai  Jesus  has  for 
us  ihe  religious  value  of  God"  (p.  520).  But  Principal  Garvie  is  also 
persuaded  "that  the  older  metaphysics  cannot  afford  adequate  and 
salisfactory  intellectual  forms  for  a  constructive  doctrine;  but  there  is 
a  newer  metaphysics  possible,  sufficient  for  this  task.  The  principles 
of  tlie  newer  metaphysics  must  be  such  as  these:  (j.)  The  perfect  moral 
ideal  (God)  is  the  absolute  metaphysical  reaUty ;  (j)  the  metaphysical 
relations  oi  the  universe  must  be  expressed  not  in  lerttis  of  physics 
(nciiure),  but  in  terms  of  ethics  (personality)  ;  (3)  lite  highest  ethical 
term  is  personality,  which  is  eternally  realized  in  God,  but  only  being 
progressively  realized  in  an  ethical  process  in  tnan;  (4)  accordingly 
the  metaphysical  reality  of  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ  ij  most 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  expressed  as  a  personal  union  realized 
progressively  in  an  ethical  process"  (p.  520).  After  affirming  his  belief 
in  an  essential  Trinity  and  guarding'  the  concepiion  of  Divine  imma- 
nence from  pantheism  by  insisting  on  God's  transcendence  of  the 
universe  "both  melaphysicaily  in  His  essential  attributes  and  ethically 
in  His  purpose,  which  in  the  world  is  only  partially  fulfiled".  Principal 
Garvie  states  his  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  a  principle 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  God  Himself.  This  principle  is  s el f-l imitation 
or  kenosis,  and  manifests  itself  in  creation,  in  the  incaniation  and  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  "If  God  is  expressed  in  the  process  of  the 
world,  which  is  subject  to  Uftjiiaiion,  then  creation  is  seU -limitation  of 
God.  The  Infinite  in  creating,  as  it  were,  reduces  Himself  10  the 
measure  of  the  finite.  Creation  itself  is  Kenosis,  self-emplying.  .  .  . 
The  universe  is  God's  humiliation;,  the  finite  is  the  Kettesu  of  the 
Infinite"  (p,  524).  But  this  principle  explains  not  only  God's  relation 
to  the  universe;  it  explains  also  the  inner  Trinitarian  relations  of  God 
Himself  and  is  thus  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
"God's  self- limitation  in  His  self -express  ion  and  self -communication  in 
the  universe  implies  a  principle  of  Kenosis  in  the  nature  of  God  Him- 
self, a  principle  of  dependent,  limited  and  subordinate  cxcsteeicc.  as  well 
as  of  sustaining,  unlimited,  and  sovereign  existence.  Intellectually  this 
principle  is  described  in  the  Divine  Logos  or  Word,  ethically  irt  (he 
Divine  Son"  (pp.  524!).  This  principle  is  in  reality  a  person,  for 
"reality  is  ultimately  and  must  necessarily  be  personal  .  .  .  this 
principle  of  kenosis  k  personal  as  God  Himself,  God  self-limiting  for 
self- revealing  and  self-comtwunicating.  In  so  far  as  we  can  distin- 
guish God  in  His  infinite  and  eternal  essence  from  this  kenosis  in  God 
we  contrast  Father  and  Son  in  I'lie  Godhead:  but  we  must  not  oppose 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  separate  individuals;  for  this  iG  not  Christian 
monotheism,  but  pagsn  polytheism"  (p.  5^)- 

As  the  kenosis  of  God  in  the  universe  is  progressive,  subject  to  the 
law  of  evolution,  and  God's  action  is  both  habitual  and  original,  the 
divine  imitianence  does  not  exclude  tut  allows  for  new  departures  in 
nature  and  history.  But  these  departures  are  in  an  upward  direction, 
the  highest  being  reached  in  Jesus,  for  "Jesus  can  be  interpreted  only 
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as  the  creative  act  al  Gpd.  in  which  this  kenosis  principle  ia  God^  Word 

or  Son  we  may  call  Kim,  in  HEs  perfect  reality  ent«red  as  man  into 
the  world"  (p.  529).  "Instead  of  God  and  man— Creator  and  Creature, 
Infinite  and  Finite — being  conceptions  so  opposed  that  the  Person  of 
Christ  must  be  conceived  as  composed  of  two  distinct  natures,  man 
Seeks  to  become  what  God  is  as  personal,  and  so  the  Iniman  in  Christ 
can  be  regarded  as  having  fulfilment  in  the  divine.  The  perfect  moral 
character,  the  absoltite  religious  c^nsciinusness,  the  consequent  media- 
torial function  arc  the  goal  towards  which  the  movement  of  mankind 
is  tending,  although  it  is  far  frem  reaching.  It  is  the  ideal  humanity 
which  is  rtaliied  in  the  Divine  sonship;  for  the  actual  humanity  apart 
from  its  sin  and  all  that  its  sin  brings  with  it  is  the  divine  kenosis  as  a 
lower  stage  of  its  revelation  and  eomtnutiication"  (p,  530),  But  as 
Jesus,  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  accepted  the  vocation  of  vicarioua 
suffering  and  fulfikd  it  in  His  death,  "the  divine  principal  of  kenosis 
was  expressed  and  exercis-cd  completely  in  His  cross;  that  in  God.  in 
His  metaphysical  capacity  as  in  His  ethical  character,  which  is  the 
source  ot  created,  finite  existence,  was  revealed  and  communicated  in 
the  selF-sacrifice  by  which  man  is  saved  from  sin"  (p.  531). 

I  have  attempted  to  reproiluce  Principal  Garvie's  theory  largely  in 
his  own  language.  WhiU  it  seeks  to  ground  the  essential  deity  of  Jesus 
in  the  nature  of  God.  it  connects  this  with  a  self-limiting  principle  and 
so  relates  this  principle  to  the  universe,  mankind,  and  the  work  of 
redemption  that  the  historical  Jesus  appears  to  be  a  man  who  differed 
from  others  in  that  His  origin  was  due  10  a  creative  act  of  God  and  in 
the  more  complete  communication  to  Him  by  God  of  those  qualities 
of  His  own  nature  by  which  through  an  ethical  process  man  ia  lifted 
up  into  eo-rtitnunion  with  Himself.  In  other  words.  Principal  Garvie's 
theory  does  not  seem  to  me  adequately  to  ground  the  communication 
of  [he  metaphysical  qualities  of  deity  to  Jesus  as  an  individual.  On 
this  view  we  could  not  speak  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God 
voluntarily  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose  ot  redemp- 
tion, but  only  of  God's  humiliation  in  the  universe  reaching  its  climax 
in  the  vicanoiis  suffering  of  Jesus,  a  vicar iousness  which  has  meaning 
as  the  revelation  of  a  principle  of  kenosis  in  the  divine  nature  rather 
than  as  the  voluntary  assumptiofi  of  the  penalty  of  human  sin  springing 
out  of  free  and  gracious  love- 
Errata; — p,  J,  1-  20,  Evangehenfrage  for  Evan ge lien frage  and  su  (or 
zu;  p,  5,].  II,  E3fwiijTl  for  'BjSpatS.  J.aWrrw;  p.  31.  I-  5.  and  28,  De  Boer 
for  De  Boor;  p.  77,  1.  IS,  narrtive  for  narrative;  p.  02.  1.  i.  -yowiwi*  for 
TVKnutt;  p.  109,  1.  16,  Luke  iii  for  Luke  ti;  p.  3gi,  I.  10,  fo  sake  for 
forsake;  p.  408,  I.  15,  His  for  his ;  I.  27,M^dXp  for  ur^iXn ;  I.  32,  Eli,  eli 
for  Eli.  Eli ;  P-  418,  I.  17,  Book  T  for  Book  fl ;  p.  445.  I.  27.  iirrp^aTt  for 
/m-piinaTii ;  p.  534,  col.  I,  1.  Ill  Resb  for  Resch. 

PriYiCetOH.  WiLUAM   p.  Akmstbonc. 
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The  Gospkl  ar  Sn  Mabk.  Angto-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions 
By.  Re^,  \V.  W.  Skeat.  MA.  London:  Rivingioo's  (Cambridge: 
Deighion,)  Bdl  &  Co,     l8?i. 

Smdents  of  Old  English  and  Tculonic  Philology  in  general  an-  spe- 
cially indcbled  to  Professor  SkeaC  for  his  scholarly  labors  in  rhi*  cver- 
widenirg  province.  Such  works  as  his,  Etymelogkal  Dictianary  of  thr 
Engtiih  Langaagt.  Principles  of  English  Etymology.  Moeao-Gothif 
GiossM-y,  and  his  various  editions  of  the  diauetrian  Poemt,  arc  aiQugh 
in  themselves  to  justify  ihis  inflcbtcdness  and  lead  us.  to  welcome  any 
similar  publication  at  his  hands.  It  is  also  stgnifieani  lo  no!e  that 
Professor  Skeal  represents  that  pronounced  part  which  ihc  English 
clergy  have  .ilways  taken  in  the  study  of  our  earlier  language  ani 
literature. 

The  work  now  before  ns,  published  first  in  1871,  reveals  its  purpose 
and  value  in  its  full  title— "The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Mark  L-> 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions  synopticallj-  arranged,  with 
collations  exhibiting  all  the  readings  of  all  the  MSS."  It  is,  as  stale*! 
in  the  Preface,  the  second  portion  of  an  edition  of  the  Old  English 
Gospels  planned  by  Kemhic;  the  first  portion,  Si,  Matthew,  having 
appeared  in  1858,  represeming  tlie  conjoint  labor  of  Keinble  and  Hard- 
wick.  Professor  Etright's  recent  scries  o£  the  Four  Gospels  in  West 
Saxon  serves  to  renew  our  interest  in  Kemble's  St.  . Matthew  and 
SWsIS  St.  Mark.  So,  sUch  a.n  edition  i$  BAsWofth  and  Waring's 
"Coihic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  WictifFe  and  Tyndalc  Gospels'*  (1865). 
deepens  this  interest,  the  effort  lo  present  the  Gospels  to  the  English 
people  in  their  vernacular  dating  in  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  our  venerable  Bede  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  scveitth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Skcat  in  his  Preface  givcj  us  a  description  of  the  MSS, — The 
Corpus,  ihc  Cambridge,  the  Bodlcy.  the  Cotton,  the  Hailon.  the  Roja^^ 
Ihc  Lindisfarne  MS.  or  the  Durham  Bwk,  and  the  Rus-hworlh. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  Printed  Editions  frt>ni  the  earliest, 
by  Day  and  Parker,  in  I5?i.  on  through  Junius  and  Marshall's  Gothic 
and  Anelo-Saxon  Gospd-s  iWsi  Thorpe's,  185a;  Bosworth  and  War- 
ing's  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  [865;  Boulcrwck's  "The  Four 
Gospels  \n  Old  Northumbrian",  1S57,  and  the  Lindisfarne  and  Rush- 
worth  Gospels  by  the  Surtccs  Society,  in  1865. 

The  sixteen  chapters  of  Mark    then    follow    in    regular    order.     On 
each  left-hand  page,  two  Old  English  versions  with  various  readingsi 
as  foot-notes  are  given,  and  the  CM  EnglEsh  and  Latin  texts,  on  ihe"* 
right-hand  page,  so  that  a  comparison  may  readily  be  maite  both  as  to 
The  original  English  texts  and  the  Latin  text,  some  critical  notes  at  Ihe 
close  adding  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

In  fine,  wc  have  in  this  book  what  Professor  Skeat  intended  to  pive 
us,  as  first  designed  by  Kemble,  "this  second  portion  of  the  exhaustive 
edition  of  the  Auglft-Saxon  Gospels,  with  all  Variant  Readings"'  so  that 
every  possible  side-light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  text.  It  is  a  kind  of 
a  philological  commentary  on  the  Gospel  edited,  as  well  as  a  valuable 
presentation  of  Old  English  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  Latin. 
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It  is  aTi  edition  for  scholarly  reference  and  use,  as  Bright's  corre- 
sponding series  is  ont  for  popular  and  g^n^ral  needs.  Thus  arc  tlie 
Gospels  in  their  oldest  English  form  brought  inra  line  with  Middle  and 
Modern  English  Versions,  and  the  hislorkal  as  well  as  the  linguistic 
isequenee  is  preserved.  Theological  students  will  not  go  amis*  in 
looking  into  these  earlier  English  texts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 

Princeton.  T.  W.  HtiNx. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Paton  J.  Gloac,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A  Memoir.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Gloac. 
Edinburgh  and  London;  Oliphanl,  Andetson  i  Ferrier.  1908. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  15S. 

In  ihis  little  book  we  have  a  wclcom*  record  of  the  life  of  one  of 
the  most  diligent  Scottish  Biblical  sttidettts  of  the  past  century.  He 
is  chiefly  knovn  iot  his  Comttenlafy  on  the  Ada  of  the  Aposlies. 
puhlished  in  two  volumes  in  1870  fwhich  he  himself  always  looked  upon 
as  his  chief  work),  and  the  series  of  volumes  in  which  he  -worked  out 
v^haE  is  kinjvni  as  the  "Special  Introduction"  to  the  Kew  Testament 
books— dealing  consecutively  witb  the  Pauline  Epistles  (1874).  Jhe 
Catholic  Epistles  (1887),  the  Johannine  Wrilings  (1891I,  and  Ihe 
Synoptic  Gospels  (1895).  Besides  ibese  works,  however,  he  was  (he 
author  of  quite  a  number  of  other  volumes.  The  earli-esl  of  these  were 
tracts  on  doctrinal  subjects  (Assurance,  1S53  and  1S69;  Justification, 
1856;  Resurrection,  1862).  Then  came  translations  of  commentaries 
from  the  German  (Lechlcr's  and  Gerok's  Acts,  1864;  Meyer's  Acts, 
1877;  Liirtcmann's  Thcssaloniars.  1880;  Huiher's  James  and  John.  18S1 ), 
To  these  were  added  a  considerable  number  of  exegetical  and  practical 
works  of  his  own  coRipositioRi  including  in  the  one  category  z^xa- 
mentarits  on  James  (1S8.1)  anti  Thessalonians  (1S87),  primary  lives 
of  Pan!  fi88i}  and  John  (1852),  a  volume  of  Exeg<?Hcal  Studies 
(■18S4I  and  especially  the  Baird  Lecture  on  The  Messianic  Prophecies 
(1879)  ;  and  in  the  other  category  two  volumes  made  up  from  sermons 
entitled  respectively  Praetkal  Ckrisdamly  (1866)  and  fit'ctiiXfif 
Thovjjlils  (itioo).  The  whole  of  this  literary  oiitpui  is  characterijcd 
by  careful  investigation,  solidity  of  thought,  and  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward presentation.  It  constitutes  a  remarkable  mass  of  valuable  lit- 
erary work,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  the  secondary  product  of 
one  of  the  most  hard-working  and  successful  pastors  in  Scotland.  The 
revelation  of  the  Memoir  to  those  who  have  known  Dr.  Gloag  only 
in  his  writings,  indeed,  will  lie  on  this  side  of  his  activity.  And  the 
re^ider  will  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  amazement  that  so  much  lahor 
in  the  pulpit  atid  in  the  parish  and  in  the  study  could  have  been  carried 
on  through  so  many  years  by  one  man  with  sueh  a  high  measure  of 
success. 
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The  took  which  coramwnoraies  the  life  and  wcfk  of  this  tiPiablc 
pastor  and  writer  is  made  up  of  a  simple  narraiivc  of  )!ic  events  of  his 
quiel  and  laborious  life,  suppiementecl  by  ilJuniinaiing  chapters,  (rcnn 
the  hands  of  competent  judgi;?^,  who  knew  him  well,  un  his  parhh 
work,  his  pulpit  ministrations  and  his  theological  ijuipui.  The  whok 
gives  a  sufficient  and  very  vivid  picture  of  the  man  and  his  U&ors, 
His  friends,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  notice  is  happy  to  count 
himself  one,  will  meet  in  it  again  the  figure  they  have  loved  and  miued 
from  their  lives,  Thos^  who  have  known  only  his  written  words  will 
be  glad  to  learn  from  it  the  manner  nf  man  their  old  teacher  and  guide 
was.  Of  course,  it  will  be  recogniied  by  all  that  Dr.  Gloag's  books 
belong  in  a  sense  to  the  past.  The  subjects  on  which  he  expended  his 
most  mature  labors^lhe  topics  of  Special  Introduction  and  the  Esp*'- 
sition  of  the  Bo<ik  of  Aels — are  precisely  those  which  advancing 
knowledge  requires  to  be  treated  afresh  every  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  Dr.  Gloag's  quality  ats  a  writer  was 
rather  judicioua  balance  and  well-informed  solidity  than  seer-like 
insight.  Professor  Patterson  has  happily  touched  this  off  when  speak- 
ing of  his  preaching: — quoting,  loo,  Dr,  G5oag's  characteristically  clcar- 
cycd  recognition  of  it  himself:  "'1  was  defective  in  imagination',  he 
writes  in  his  diary,  'and  my  discourses  were  addressed  more  to  tht 
intellect  than  ti>  the  feelings.'  As  a  (act  he  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  vision  which  enables  a  mati  to  realiie  and  reproduce  the  colour  ajid 
detail  of  a  historical  situation,  nor  had  he  the  creative  or  combining 
fancy  that  illuminates  a  page  with  the  happy  surprises  of  metaphor. 
simile,  and  illustration."  His  books  a.rc  therefore  more  informing  than 
inspiring',  and  their  usefulness  ceases  when  their  power  of  intcrmtng 
has  died  away.  He  was  the  instructor,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own 
gcrcration,  and  fnlure  generations  must  seek  other  instructors,  Happy 
will  they  be  if  Ihey  ilind  as  sane,  judicious  and  safe  guides  as  Dr. 
Gloag  was  to  his  own.  It  is  with  some  .sadness  ihat  we  lay  down  a 
Mrmtiir  like  this  and  say  of  the  vital  and  vitalizing  personality  whnsc 
labors  it  records, — he  belongs  now  to  history.  Bui  our  hearts  are 
warmed  as  we  think  of  the  honorable  place  he  occupies  and  must 
always  occupy  in  the  history  of  Scotch  preaching,  parochial  effort  and 
Biblical  thought.  Most  men  would  be  content  to  win  iti  one  of  them 
only  such  a  place  as  Dr.  Gloag  occupies  in  all  three  cf  these  spheres 
of  labor.  And  even  (his  threefold  aehievemem  pves  only  a  partial 
account  of  ihe  breadth  of  hts  intellectual  interests  and  the  reach  of  his 
unresting  activities. 

Princeton.  B,  E.  Wahfieid, 


La  DfivoTtDW  Au  SACHE-CtEtfR  DE  Jtsus.  DoctHnc — Hisioire.  Par, 
J.  -V.  Bainvel,  Profesaenr  dc  thfologie  a  I'lnstitulc  Catholique  de 
Paris.     Paris:    Gabriel  Beauchesne  et  Cic.    1906.     12mo. ;  pp.  viii. 

373- 

The  literature  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  already  very 
large,  and  Prof  Bainvel  feels  that  he  requires  some  justification   for 
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adding  3  new  book  to  it.  He  pleads  that,  having  been  called  to  con- 
iribule  the  article  on  the  subject  to  the  DitlioHaiu  de  Th/ohgie  Cotlio- 
lique.  he  has  thouglii  ii  wclJ  to  ^ivc  his  work  also  to  a  wider  public— 
fondly  hoping,  of  course,  thai  after  all  ht  has  sotnelhiiie  new  tn  offer, 
tf  net  in  what  he  says,  yet  in  tlie  way  he  says  il.  One  tiling  fit  least 
distinguishes  his  hook  from  many  of  its  predecessors:  it  deals  exclus- 
ively with  the  devotion  of  the  Sacretl  Heart  of  Jesua.  He  appears  lo 
think  that  this  also  needs  sonic  justihcation.  He  would  not  willingly 
separate  what  Gad  has  so  closely  joined  tog-ether  as  the  Sacrerf  Hearts 
of  Jes-us  and  Mary.  BnC  time  has  been  lacking.  He  hopes  to  write 
another  book  after  a  while  on  the  "purest  heart  of  Mary". 

He  has  sought  fairly  to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  his  study  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  -pf  Jesus.  This  devotion  had  its  rise  in 
the  revelations  of  the  Blessed  MargueritC'Maric;  but  as  recognized  and 
practiced  by  the  Church  it  does  not  rest  on  these  revelations  alone, 
but  has.  theological  foundations;  and  after  it  once  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing itself  in  the  Church  it  has  had  a  remarkably  wide  extension. 
The  three  topics  of  which  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  demands  that 
sotne  account  be  given  are  therefore:  <i)  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  according  to  the  Blessed  Marguerite-Marie.  (2)  the  theci!i>gy  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  i^)  the  historical  development  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  disposition 
of  the  book.  To  the  first  topic  are  given  pp.  5-93  ;  to  the  second,  pp. 
94-206;  and  to  the  third,  pp,  207-357. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  here  to  the  historical  portions  of 
(he  volume.  The  story  of  the  Blessed  Marguerite- Mane's  life  and 
visions,  and  of  the  struegk  of  the  devotion  she  set  on  foot  to  obtain  a 
place  in  (he  Chiirch  and  its  subsequent  phenomenal  extension,  is  told 
with  apparent  care  and  exactnei5.  What  interests  us  most  is  the  doc 
irinal  examination  of  this  devotion.  The  deseussion  here  is  very  minute 
and  precise.  We  have  successive  chapters  on  the  proper  object  of  the 
devotion;  on  its  basis,  historical,  dogmatic  and  philosophical;  and  on 
the  prepef  act  of  the  devotion.  What  the  author  is  concerned  for  is 
to  preserve  in  his  dogmatic  construction  all  the  elements  of  ihe  devo- 
tion as  it  has  developed  and  fixed  itself  in  the  usage  of  the  Church. 
He  will  not  say  then  simply  that  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  for  sinner* 
which  is  celebrated  in  this  devotion  and  that  its  whole  meaning  is  that 
we.  His  redeemed  ones,  adore  Him  as  our  loving  Saviour.  "Worship 
always,"  no  doubt,  "terminates  on  a  person" :  but  in  this  case  not 
directly  and  exclusively.  It  is  the  heart  of  Jesus  which  is  here  adored: 
not  llic  heart  of  flesh  alone  and  in  itself,  but  also  net  Ihe  love  of  Jesus 
alone,  but  the  heart  of  flesh  as  the  emblem  of  this  love  tp.  102).  "It 
is  the  loving  heart  that  we  honor.  This  is  neither  the  love  in  itself, 
nor  the  heart  in  itself;  it  is  the  love  of  Jesus  'under  the  figure  of  His 
heart  of  flesh"  as  the  Blessed  hers.elf  said;  it  is  the  heart  of  flesh,  but 
as  an  emblem.  The  proper  -obiect  of  the  devotion  is  the  symbr-lic  heart, 
which — it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — is  the  real  heart,  not  the 
metaphysical   heart"   <pp.   108-9).     "There  are  therefore  two  elements 
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in  the  dei'dticn  of  tile  Sacred  Heart:  a.  sensible  element,  ilic  heart  of 
flesh;  a  spiritual  cicmcni.  ihal  which  this  ti«rl  of  Sm!]  recalls  and 
represents,  and  these  two  elements  make  gnly  one,  since  they  make 
only  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified"   (p.  117), 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  entirr  upon  any  discnssicm  ol  this 
remarkable  phase  cf  Romish  devotion,  With  all  possible  readiness  to 
see  in  Margticrile- Marie  a  poor  woman,  seeking  to  recognize  and  honor 
the  love  of  her  Saviour,  and  in  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as 
it  has  cslabtishcd  itself  in  the  Romiah  Qiurch  a  passionate  expression 
of  love  to  Him  who  first  loved  05, — we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  say  wi.lfc 
Mgr.  Dupauloup, — "The  difficulty  is  that  this  admirable  devotion  is 
loo  much  materialized". 

Princeton.  B.  B,  Warkeui 


Enclisk  Church  Histoby:  1640-1702.  From  the  Death  of  Charles  I 
(o  the  Death  of  William  III.  Fonr  Lectures  by  the  Rev,  ,\LntEs 
Plummeb,  M.A..  D.D„  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Tirituiy 
College,  Oxford,  and  Master  of  University  College,  Durham. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1007.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribncr'* 
Sons,  Xew  York.    Pp. ;  ix.  1S7.    Price,  %ljoo. 

This  is  ilie  third  volume  df  a  series,  the  first  of  which  dealt  with 
English  Church  History  from  the  death  of  Henry  VII  to  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  'he  second  with  the  succeeding  period  down  to 
the  death  "f  Ch.irles  I  (see  litis  Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  139!.  The  .XmericBii 
rcadvr  ti<  whont  ihe  names  arc  interchangeable  niii.'rt  n<>1  think  this  i^ 
a.  histury  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Plummet's  subject  is  larger 
ihan  that.  It  is  rather  a.  review  o£  the  development  of  Oiristianitj'  in 
all  ils  phases  during  the  exciting  limes  of  the  later  Tudors  and  the 
£tuafts.  The  volume  before  us  center;  on  liberty  of  conscience  and 
worship,  which  in  English  history  is  closely  related  to  civil  liberty. 

An  orderly  arrangement  of  the  events  of  this  period  must  be  soiaght 
elsewhere.  This  is  only  a  scholarly  review  of  the  outs  landing  events, 
together  with  some  account  of  their  hidden  as  well  as  apparent  causes 
and  effects,  all  well  told  and  with  frequent  excellently  chosen  excetpis 
from  the  literature  of  the  time. 

The  first  lecture  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Protectorate.  Mr. 
Plummcr  calls  it  the  Triumph  and  FtiHurt  of  Puritanism,  but  as  far 
as  his  iFealnient  goes  the  word  Triumph  might  have  been  omitted. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  authoir  dfies  not  rightly  appre- 
ciate the  gfod  in  the  Puritan  character.  The  failure  of  Puritanism 
in  England,  he  fells  us,  was  due  to  three  things:  (i)  It  was  an  alien 
religion,  out  of  harmony  with  the  English  chariacier.  (j)  It  was 
greedy  of  power,  and  in  the  attempt  to  make  itself  absolute  overreached 
itself.  (3)  It  vexed  the  spirits  and,  shocked  the  consciences  o£  the 
majoriiy  by  its  tyranny  and  intolerance.  The  second  lecture,  under 
the  caption  Restoraiion  umi  Retaliation,  deals  with  the  first  part  of 
Charles  IPs  reign  and  the  reaction  from  Puritanism.    "Puritanism  had 
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made  cheerfulness  a  sin:  and  now  notlilng  was  sinftil  so  long  as  ii  was 
ch«rful."'  It  rouches  also  on  the  aitempis  at  union  of  the  .\nglieain 
with  the  Preil)jlerian5.  The  failure  of  tlie  Savoy  conference  was  due 
to  a  great  extent  id  the  presence  in  it  of  Baxter,  who  was  "greater  in 
eriticism  ihan  in  conciliation".  The  third  lecture,  cTitiilcd  the  Struggle 
for  keliyious  Tolrrasioti,  deals  with  the  struggle  between  his  people  and 
Charles  II  during:  his  later  years,  the  popish  pilots  and  the  influence 
which  the  noise  they  caused  had  on  the  public  mind,  how  Anglican  and 
dissenler  were  thrown  loyeiher  in  the  common  struggle,  the  irenic 
literature,  the  place  of  James  II  in  the  struggle  for  toleration — his 
early  prami^es  to  the  Church  of  England,  his  ailempl  to  introduce 
Romanism,  the  exeitement  caused  by  th*  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  and 
the  invitation  to  William  of  Oraiige.  The  fourth  and  last  lecture  deals 
with  the  Laliittdhiiirmn  Failure  and  Success.  In  it  Mr.  Plnmmer 
would  shuw  that  the  revolution  of  i588  was  really  democratic  and 
Protestant,  that  from  it  dale  the  independence  cf  cotiris  of  law,  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  Liberty  of  conscience,  however,  was  as  yet  only 
a  theory  with  a  few  thinkers.  The  Toleration  Act  and  the  treatment 
of  the  non-jurors  show  the  general  opinion  on  that  question.  But 
toleration  of  a  sort  became  necessary  because  now  Presbyterian  ism  was 
as  firmly  established  in  Scotland  as  Anglicanism  in  England,  and  both 
under  the  same  rukr.  Heti.ce,  England  became  the  "home  of  religious 
liberty  for  all  who  were  not  Papists",  and  William  and  Mary  appoinicd 
Latiiudinarian  bishops.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  thoughtful 
estimate  of  the  character  and  place  of  William  II!  in  the  history  o£ 
England  and  Europe. 
PrineetOH.  Kehr  D.  Macuillak. 


CvpKiAw:   The  Chuschman.    By  Joan  Aifbeo  Faiilkner,  Professor 

of  Historical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.    Cincinnati: 
Jennings  Si  Graham.    New  York:    Eaton  &  Mains.    Pp.  226.     Price, 

$1.00. 

This  little  volume  in  the  "Men  of  the  Kingdom"  Series  gives  some 
account  tii  the  Church  father  whose  name  it  bears  on  its  title  page. 
To  call  it  a  '"life"  nf  Cyprian  would  be  incorrect :- for  it  lacks  the  united 
logieal  and  chronological  continuity  which  sUch  a  worif  woiild  have. 
It  is  rather  a  series  of  studies  in  the  life  of  Cyprian  and  an  esiimate  of 
his  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  stylo  is  popular;  :,nd, 
although  disputed  matters  are  referred  to,  the  pages  are  not  burdened 
with  any  discussions.  The  author  has  relied  to  a  great  extent,  as  he 
informs  us,  on  the  worlfs  of  other  Scholars,  such  as  vOn  Schubert, 
Harnack.  Goetz  and  Benson,  but  refers  also  constantly  to  Cyprian's 
own  writings.  The  book  begins  with  a  short  account  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  political  position  of  Carthage,  the  character  of  her  original 
Phoenician  inhabitants,  and  her  condition  under  Roman  government. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  Cyprian's  conversion,  told  partly  in  his  own 
language.    The  next  chapter  discusses  Cyprian's  altitude  toward  heath- 
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cniem,  in  which  Prof.  Faulkner  quotes  the  "Qvod  idala  dit  ttom  stmr" 
as  containing  Cyprian's  ideas,  if  ncit  from  his  pen.  The  fourth  chapter, 
entitled  "A  Pope",  discusses  Cyprian's  view  of  the  priesihoor]  as  stirrr- 
dolai  rather  than  tp\sc«!'oL  and  contrasts  this  wtth  the  views  of  T«- 
tuUian  and  the  carliet-  Chufch.  Then  comes  some  account  pf  the  evil* 
thai  had  cr«pt  imo  the  Church,  Cyprian's  ailetnpl  lo  cleanse  it  by 
discipline,  his  pan  in  the  Dedan  persecution  (wher«  the  genera]  ()ues- 
tian  of  Roman  pcrsecitlions  of  Christians  is  also  lishily  touched),  the 
resulting  questions  in  discipline,  particularly  the  [reatnieni  of  the  lapsi. 
and  lite  Sichi&tli  which  was  occasioned  partly  hy  lhi£  in  th«  Africvi 
Church.  In  this  connection  a  chapter  is  added  dealing  with  the 
Novation  Sehisiii  in  Rome.  Under  the  title  "Mercy  and  Kelp". 
Cyprian's  charitaljle  labors  for  iiuiTcring  Christians  iind  heathen  are 
brielly  related.  A  short  chapter  is  given  to  his  exposition  of  the  I^wrd's 
Prayer,  Tlic  nexl  shows  that  CypHatt  was  a  CaihoHc  rafher  than  i 
ProicMant  in  some  doctrines.  The  succeeding  ones  show  ihat  he  was 
far  from  being  a  Romiin  Catholic,  by  giving  some  account  of  the 
controversies  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Roni«.  The  last  Is 
devoted  lo  an  account  of  his  lail  days,  his  exile,  and  martyrdon. 
Three  appendices  are  attached  li^  the  work.  The  first  g-ives  very 
brielly  some  account  of  the  interpolations  in  the  "Dc  Unitate  Ecde- 
siae".  The  3<'c^nd  ciiHtains  ihe  different  opinions  concemmg  the  order 
of  the  Epistles.  The  third  is  a  "Select  Literature"  ffr  thos^e  who 
desire  lo  purs\ic  the  study  further. 

The  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  Protesiani,  and  Methodist,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  intends  his  work  for  cdihcation  as  well  as  information. 
He  does  not  hesii.nte  ta  compare  ihe  modern  with  the  Roman  theatre 
(p.  ..Ill,  and  the  debauchery  of  Philadelphia  under  ihc  Qa3,y  ring  with 
thai  i.'f  the  ancient  Roman  towns,  or  to  take  his  readers  out  of  ihe 
hijtnrical  setting  and  confront  ihcm  with  modem  conditions.  His  not 
infrequent  references  to  the  early  days  of  Methodism  easily  bciray 
his  sympathies- 

Thc  book  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  find  in  papular 
form  a  general  account  of  the  African  Church  in  the  lirst  half  of  the 
third  century,  and  of  the  forces  then  operating  in  the  Church  at  large. 

Princeton.  Kesh  D.  Macmiii.ak. 


The  Apostxe's  Creed.  Its  relation'  to  Primitive  CHBiSTiANnv.  By 
H.  B.  SwETR.  D.D.,  Hon.Litt.D.,  Dublin:  Hon,  D.D.,  Glasgow; 
F.B.A.;  Fellow  of  Gouvillc  and  CaSus  College,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity.  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.  1905. 
Pp.  112. 

A,«  this  scholarly  Utile  volume  has  been  already  noted  in  the  pages 
of  ihis  magazine  {Prej.  nud  Rff.  Repii-w,  Vol.  Vll,  p.  737t.  it  is  nol 
necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this,  the  latest  reprint  of 
Mr.  Swetc's  answer   to   Hamack's  criticism   of  the   Apostles'   Creed, 
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That  there  has  been  a  steady  demanc!  for  the  volume  is  shown  by  the 
fact  lliai  it  has  been  reprinted  three  times  since  its  first  appearance  in 
June,  3894. 
Princeloii.  Kebk  D.  Macmtll.'in. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

System  hcr  CHiu5n.icHEN  Lehke.  Von  Hans  Hinbich  Wenot,  Pro- 
fessor der  Theologie  in  Jena.  Gotljngen;  Vandenhoeck  und  Bup- 
re-cht.  Erster  Teil.  1906.  Pp.  J50.  Zweiicr  Teil.  1907,  Pp. 
251-676, 

Tn  this  volume  Professor  Wendt  attempts  to  give  a  complete  and 
systematic  statotncnt  of  Christian  doctrine,  indnding  both  dogmatics 
and  ethics.     Part  First  was  published  in  1906;  the  second  Part,  in  1907. 

After  the  Introduction  the  "System"  is  set  forth  in  six  "sections": 
I.  Prolegomena  iPriuiif'ifitUhre)  ;  2.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God 
and  Hi.s  eternal  purpose  of  salvation:  3,  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
World  and  of  Man;  4.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Mediator  of  Salvation;  5.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  functions  of 
Chrisrendom  {Clirislenheil)  In  mediating  Salvation:  6.  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  divine  Sonship. 

The  doctrines  usually  treated  under  the  head  of  Eschatology  are 
subsumed  under  section  six,  being  ri^garded  as  the  compUtion  and 
perfection  of  divine  Sonship, 

Professor  Wendt  says  ch.it  it  is  his  task  to  unfold  systematically  the 
reiigiouE  ideas  which  in  their  entirety  constitute  the  religious  teaching 
of  Christianity.  He  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  questi'On  as 
to  the  (ruth  of  Christianity,  and  the  question  as  to  what  is  truly  Chris- 
tian teaching  or  doctrine.  The  former  question  involves  such  mailers 
as  the  lieierminaiion  of  moral  and  religious  vahies:  of  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world  to  the  great  philosophies!  pro-blenis: 
whereas  the  determination  of  what  is  truly  Christian  teaching  is  a 
purely  hisiorical  matter.  The  iiofm  of  what  is  really  Christian  doc- 
irinc,  Wendt  affirms,  must  be  kept  entirely  free  from  everything  that 
could  make  if  subjective.  No  judgment  of  ethical  or  spiritual  values. 
no  question  as  to  how  the  supposed  Christian  doctrine  supplies  a 
solution  to  the  great  problems  of  life  and  experience— no  such  questions, 
he  says,  can  be  allowed  10  affect  the  question  of  the  norm  of  Christian 
doctrine.  This  norm  is  a  historical  quantity,  and  must  be  bisioncally 
determined. 

This  standard  or  norm  for  the  delermirtatton  of  what  is  genuinely 
Christian  doctrine,  according  to  Wendt,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures  as  such.  This  idea,  he  says,  must  be  abandoned  along  with 
the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  upon  which  it  rests.  The  norm  of  Christian 
doctrine,  Wendt  thinks,  must  be  sought  wiihin  the  Scripture,  but  it  is 
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not  to  be  j-egarded  as  coextensive  wiih  (he  Scripture.  The  qti^siion. 
however,  is  noi  lo  be  setllcd,  WcrnJl  chinks,  by  the  disiiiiclion  so  often 
made  between  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Scriptur*,  t,  e.,  by 
seeing  to  determine  the  "revelation  content"  of  Scripture.  In  tbis 
way  the  element  of  value -judging  is  introduced,  and  hence  the  question 
as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  confounded  with  the  question,  as  to 
what  is  really  Christian,  The  norm  by  wlilch  we  dtlerminc  what  is 
Christian  must  be  a  historical  duanlily,  Wendt  says,  and  must  l>e 
histtjritally  and  scientifically  dclermined,  and  determined,  moreover,  in 
such  a  way  as  lo  be  rccoBniied  and  acknowledged  by  non-Christians 
as  well  as  by  Christians.  This  standard  Ihe  author  finds  in  what  he 
calls  ""the  Gospel  of  Jesus"  (pp.  44-54)- 

At  this  point,  however,  certain  questions  naturally  arise,  to  which 
Wcndt  seeks  to  give  an  answer. 

First  of  all,  can  there  be  any  agreement  upon  this  question,  or  any 
objective  determination  of  what  the  "Gospel  of  /eatis"  rcatiy  is,  in  view 
of  the  present  state  of  N'ew  Testament  criticism?  To  this  question 
Wendt  answers  that,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  and  still  open 
questions  as  to  details,  there  is  a  sufRcictit  agreement  as  to  the  great 
essentials  of  Jesus'  leadiing^an  agreement  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
norm  for  Christian  doctrinv. 

But  even  setting  aside  this  question,  a  second  one  arises:  How  is  this 
Gospel  of  Jesus  to  be  determined?  Wendt  will  not  allow  that  all  that 
Jesus  taught  can  be  considered  as  part  of  His  Gospel  or  as  truly 
Christian  teaching.  Jesus  Himself,  Wendt  thinks,  was  limited  by  the 
ideas  of  His  time,  by  certain  Jewish  notions  which  He  adopted,  while 
in  certain  other  respects  He  accommodated  His  teaching  (o  current 
opinions.  !n  view  of  all  this  the  problem  bocomcs  acute:  vii.,  How 
shall  we  determine  how  much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  truly  Chris- 
tian? Wendt's  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  very  simple  one,  according 
lo  his  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  He  thinks  that  the  general 
religious  view  of  God  and  the  world  which  Jesus  held  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  ih-e  rest  of  His  teaching,  and  everything  which  does  not 
harmoniEe  with  this  general  religious  view  is  (o  be  rejected. 

Has  Profossor  Wendt  succeeded  in  giving  an  objective  and  historical 
norm  for  ChrisiEan  doctrine?  We  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  there  i* 
not  the  genera!  agreement  in  the  sphere  of  historical  cHlicism  which 
he  claims.  It  is  not  possible  upon  strictly  objective  and  historical 
grounds  to  retain  a  merely  natural  and  human  Jesus,  and  to  reject  the 
admittedly  supernatural  and  divine  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  as  we  have 
fhcm.  In  fact,  certain  tendencies  in  recent  criticism  are  showing  us 
that  the  stringent  application  of  logic  and  of  the  so-called  historical 
principles  by  which  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  des upern a lu rallied,  will 
result  in  removing  Jesus  altogether  from  (he  sphere  of  historic  fact 
and  reality.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  norm  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  Wcndt  sets  it  forlJ)  is  not  at  all  free  from  subjective  elements,  nor 
is  it  kepi  separate  from  the  question  as  to  what  he  himself  believes  to 
be  the  trmh.    The  anti -supernatural ism  which  has  led  some  theologians 
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to  attribute  to  Jesus'  Eallowers  and  to  the  early  Chrisrians  the  words 

of  Jtsiis,  affirming  His  supernatural  origin  and  deity,  has  led  Wtndt 
rather  to  a  ininimizirg  ^jiegesis  or  even  to  the  atiribulion  to  Jesus  of 
erroneous  ticiiions  on  certain  subjects.  This  rnelhckd  of  seeking  to  be 
rid  of  the  supernal uralism  of  lh«  Christianity  of  Christ  and  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writers,  appears  to  us  to  be  even  less  plausible  than 
the  resort  to  historical  criticism,  and  Cor  this  reason  to  betray  even 
more  cl&at-l}  th«  a  prhri  and  dogmatic  considerations  which  nnderly 
each  method. 

Moreover,  if  this  so-called  essential  elemenl  in  oui-  Lord's  teaching 
is  thus  to  be  singled  out,  and  a.11  the  rest  considered  as  the  human 
form,  or  ideas  of  the  lime,  or  merely  pictorial  form  of  espr(?ssif>n 
adopted  by  Jes«s  for  His  hearers,  then  we  have  really  adopted  the 
distinction,  which  Wendt  expressly  rejected,  between  ihe  human  and 
divine  factors  in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  norni, 
according  to  Wendl,  is  not  the  Scripture  as  such,  nor  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  such;  neither  is  it  to  be  determined  by  religious  values  drawn 
iroui  a  comparative  and  historical  study  of  religions.  What,  then,  we 
ask,  can  this  norm  be  snvc  Wendt's  philosophical  opinions?  This  we 
lind  actually  (o  be  the  case. 

Accordingly,  we  have  the  following  stateoien't  of  Christian  docCrine: 
God  is  love;  He  has  no  attribute  of  righteousness  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  puuishmeni  of  sin  before  the  sinner  can  be  pardoned.  Conse<]tierttly, 
the  work  of  Christ  aims  at  the  moral  reformation  of  the  sinner,  and 
bears  no  real  relation  to  God,  although  timid  sinners  may  suppose,  as  a 
"HiilfsivrslfilH-nff",  that  God  will  pardon  them  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
thus  they  may  be  encouraged  to  return  to  God.  The  Niccne  doctrine 
of  tlje  Trinity  ind  the  Chalcedonian  doctHne  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
are  set  aside,  and  Christ  is  held  to  be  a  man  who  wa=  the  "bearer"  of 
Ihe  divine  Spirit  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  in  whicli 
all  men  may  be  said  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God, 

In  regard  to  the  dnclrines  of  sin  and  of  divine  grace  in  the  Applica- 
tion of  Redemption,  the  vicws  of  Wendt  arc  virtually  Pelagian. 

That  this  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  net  to  sp;ak  of  nil  the 
New  Testament  writers,  is  being  more  and  more  generally  admitted 
by  scientific  and  impartial  exegesis,  irrespective  of  the  altitude  of  the 
exegetc  to  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Mew  Testament  writers. 
CotlSequentty,  (he  author  has  not  succeeded  in  the  task  of  setting  forth 
a  system  of  doctrine  which  from  an  an  objective  and  scientific  stand- 
point can  be  called  Christian. 

On  p.  45  of  the  first  volume,  W,  B,  Smith's  book  is  not  given  its 
correct  title:  instead  of  "Der  vorgesckiektliche  Jtjus"  it  should  read 
"Der  TCTchriitUfhg  Jesus". 

Prinircton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Some  RecENr  PHAgES  or  Gekman  TheOLoCV,  By  John  L.  NuELSE^^. 
D,D.,  Professor  in  Xast  Theological  Seminary,  Berea,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati;  Jennings  &  Graham;  Xew  Ynrk:  Eaton  &  Mains. 
[1908.]    Svo.,  pp.  114. 
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This  liule  book  consists  nf  three  leciures  ilflivf^rpd  in  Augiisi.  1907. 
at  ihe  Bible  Institute  at  Lakeside.  Ohio,  and  now  publUhcd  at  ihc  desire 
o(  tlieir  hearers.  This  desire  of  iheir  hearers  is  highly  to  be  commpiideij  ; 
it  (fiirtbles  a  wider  pubfic  to  enjny  nn  exceedingly  good  thing.  Of  the 
three  lectures  the  first  surveys  the  present  tendencies  in  Biblical  STudics 
in  Germany:  the  sccotid,  the  present  state  of  discussion  on  the  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ;  and  the  third  gives  some  account  of  that  move- 
ment which  calls  itself  the  "Mudern-Posiiive  School  of  Theologj-". 
They  are  ail  well-infcrnied.  soundly  thought  and  admirably  expressed; 
and  tcgcthcr  provide  ii  very  informing  iniroduction  to  the  study  of  the 
present  siate  nf  German  thcolcigica.1  thought. 

Of  ihc  three  lectures  the  last  seems  10  us  the  least  full  of  light 
and  le.nling.  The  author  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  "Modem- 
Positive  Theology"'  than  the  reviewer  is,  and  appears  10  th<  reviewer 
to  feel  his  footing  soniewhai  less  firm  than  in  the  preceding  lectures, 
Nevertheless,  here,  loo.  hU  genefal  positiflin  is  prtadently  taken  and 
decisively  rieclar<-d,  and  the  " Modern- Posiiivists"  arc  sympathized  will 
in  the  right  ek-ments  of  their  conientii>iis.  !i  is  true  thai  ihey  ai» 
decking  "to  show  the  vital  relation  of  the  Christ, — not  of  the  man  Jesus, 
1)111  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God — to  the  experience  nf  the  believer":  ant! 
th&t  ii  so  far  good.  It  is  another  qUei,tiori  if  th(^y  are  on  the  right  path, 
not  only  for  this  quest,  but  for  evea  higher  things,  as.  for  ctampie.  the 
right  relatinjn  of  our  souls  to  Christ  in  all  the  reach  of  their  relations. 
Meanwhile,  as  we  say.  Dr.  Xiielsen  throws  his  emphasis  on  the  right 
elements  which  are  found  in  even  3  mediating  llicology  and  duly  wanis 
us  against  tlie  ?xtrcinitii;5  gf  ahso-rplion  with  the  subjcijljvities  of  re- 
ligion. "I-ormerly",  says  he,  "the  philosophers  busied  themselves  with 
ihe  Cfiristian  retigion;  next  the  historians;  now  it  is  the  psychologists 
and  physicians.  es3)ecially  the  specialists  on  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
dTdtrs"  (p.  rat  li.  Engrossment  with  religious  phenomena  exclusively 
frt'm  the  subjective  point  of  view  is  sure  to  lead  to  an  estimate  of 
them  as  little  removed  from  morbid  movements  of  the  soul:  the  oiily 
thing,  in  point  df  fact,  that  can  justify  the  phenomena  of  Christian 
emotions  and  shield  ihcni  from  the  suspicion  of  morbid  conditions 
is  the  naturt  of  the  object  towards  which  they  turn. 

Even  50  slight  a  qualification  of  the  appreciation  with  which  wc 
receive  these  lectures  would  be  out  of  place  with  the  former  two  of 
lliem.  Here  wc  have  a  survey  and  estimate  of  preSent-day  lottdencirt 
of  thought  in  Germany  which  arc  simply  admirable.  The  binge 
which  the  debate  as  10  the  Bible  turns,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  whether  the 
Bible  is  to  he  esteemed  a  record  of  divine  revelations  or  of  Iiuman  aspi- 
rations. And  the  drift  of  discussion  is  luminously  traced  from  engross- 
ment with  the  old  literary  questions  to  engrossment  with  the  new 
religionsrifschtchllick  questions.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  state  of 
the  case  formerly,  it  is  obvious  that  now  it  is  the  IP'gltniisfltauwng  thai 
rules  all  opinion,  and  the  battle  is  on,  not  merely  as  to  when  this  or  that 
book  was  written,  of  by  whom,  but  as  to  the  source  of  the  religinus 
contents  of  the  Bible— the  rerelaticii  of  Gad  or  tltc  imagination  of  men. 
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Ttie  exposition  culminates  in  the  second  lecture,  wbiclt  i<^  a  sinking 
exhibition  of  the  necessary  isaitc  of  the  methods  used  by  the  "tritJcat" 
studcnls  of  ihe  Christian  records  in  a  purely  human  Christ:  and  ihc 
inevitable  reduetio  ad  abiurdum  which  this  result  works  for  their 
melhodb.  Thi-rc  is  no  Jesus  but  llic  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament 
writers;  and  (he  world  cannot  gel  along  without  this  Jesus.  This 
leelure  should  be  in  Ihe  hands  of  all  that  would  guard  themselves 
3eains.t  Ihe  often  very  insidious  advances  of  the  newer  unbelief.  Here 
ia  one  golden  scnlence  culkc!  f^ut  ai  the  more  general  side  of  Dr. 
Nuehen's  argument,  which  we  may  in  closing  command  to  our  readers 
as  a  clue  that  it  would  he  well  for  them  to  take  with  ihem  whenever 
they  adventure  inlo  the  labyrinths  of  modern  discussion :  "ll  lias 
ever  been  the  miatake  of  rationalism  to  try  to  make  Christianity  accept- 
able 10  the  average  man  by  takiitif  off  the  cdffes  of  its  snpematuralism. 
It  has  ever  been  a  failure,  and  ever  will  be  so"  (p.  72), 

Princelon.  B,  B,  Warfiei-i), 

Das  imttliche  Selpstbewusstsein  Jesu  sjach  cem  Zelk.vis  uer  Syk- 
oPTiKEii.  Von  Past  Lie,  th,  Joh,  Steinbeck.  Erfurt  utitl  Leipzig: 
A.  Dei  chert' sell  e  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Nachf  CGeorge  Bohmc). 
1308.     8vo.,  pp,  61. 

The  very  high  ground  which  tlic  author  takes  on  the  question  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  made  unmistakably  clear  both  by  his  criticism  of 
Iht  ostensibly  high  view  of  Kaftan  and  also  by  a  carefully  formulated 
statement  of  his  own  position.    Both  these  matters  deserve  uoiice. 

Though  Kaftan  speaks  of  the  "deity  of  Christ",  says  Steitiheek,  he 
does  not  mean  lliis  phrase  in  ihe  ordinary  BiblicHl  and  dogmatic  sense. 
To  Kaftan  Jesus  is.  on  His  divine  side,  eternal,  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
lay  in  the  eternal  nature  of  God  to  reveal  Himself  in  the  man  jcsus 
as  His  most  perfect  "organ".  Hence  Kaftan's  use  of  Ihe  terms  "Gott- 
hcit"  ("Deity"!  and  "Wesen"  ("Essence")  are  misleading  and  unjusti- 
>iah1e. 

On  the  other  hand,  Steinbeck  finds  in  the  absolutely  unique  oneness 
with  God  of  which  Jesu^  k  conscious  an  altribtite  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  can  neither  be  conferred  nor  acquired,  but  must  be  an  eternal 
pOSseSSi('0 ;  3n<J  which  indicates  divine  being  or  essence.  And  this  one- 
ness, as  exhibited  in  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself  as  Saviour,  Judge, 
and  King,  is  shown  to  have  the  same  sot  e  Ho  logical  value  for  mankind 
as  God  Himself,  If  ihc  Gospel  picture  of  Jesus  is  not  overdrawn 
(against  Siranssl.  if  His  claim  to  be  Saviour.  Judge,  and  King  were 
really  tvA  less  than  His  words  imply  (against  Wetnel),  and  if  we 
believe  ihat  Jcsns  was  not  a  self-deceived  enihusiasl  (againft  Rcnan 
and  O-  Holtzmann),  we  must  receive  the  same  impression  which  Ihe 
disciples,  as  represented  by  Peter,  received,  that  Jestis  did  have  the 
consciousness  of  standing,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  place  ol 

God. 

The  foundation  of  Jesus"  oneness  with  God  is,  in  Steinbeck's  view, 
Jcsns"  consciousness  of  absolute  siuiesiness.    This  he  establishes  from 
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the  records,  though  he  confesses  he  has  consid^rsble  diSiculty  with  the 
words,  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?"  The  significance  of  the  resarrec- 
tij^n  as  a  jiisiificaiioci  of  Jesus  is  well  brought  oui.  Hi?  resurreclion 
scaled  His  claim  to  be  Redeemer  and  King.  The  author  might,  how- 
ever, also  have  used  the  fact  of  the  resnrreciion  as  itself  making  it 
highly  probable  [hat  Jeau^s'  claims  were  -of  a  kind  corresponding  lo  the 
greatiiess  of  this  event,  as  a  reply  to  those  critics  who  consider  the 
words  of  Jc^us  as  ta  His  coming  again  to  judge  and  rule  the  WO-rld 
extravagant.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  short  and  sharp  reply  to  such 
writers  as  Boussct  and  Holtzmaim,  who  follow  the  subjeclivistie  method 
and  reject  the  evidences  of  a  divine  self  consciousness  of  Jesus,  ij 
very  good. 

This  hricE  treatnicnl  of  a  vital  ihemc  is  welcome,  not  only  because 
sane  and  fair,  but  also  as  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  an  altirudc 
other  than  the  Sodnian  toward  the  question  of  the  deity  of  our  Lard. 

Basel,  Su-itserland.  H.  D,  Davis. 


GOTTESGLAUDE.  By  Pkof.  D,  W.  Bocsset.  Gottingcn.  Rcligionsgc- 
schidilichc  Volksbiichcr  V.  6.  Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  igo8, 
8vo.,  pp_  64. 

The  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  not  to  adduce  grounds  for  a  belief 
in  God,  but  raihcr  to  set  forth  the  distiticlhe  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  God.  These  arc  summed  up  in  the  terse  phrase, 
"Our  God",  which  is  intended  to  express  at  once  His  greatness  and 
majesty  and  His  nearness  and  approachaWencss.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly paid  to  the  latter,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  view 
of  "God  and  th«  soul",  as  contrasted  with  pessimistic  Indian  Pantheism, 
Persian  utilitarianism,  Greek  uncertainty,  and  Israelitish  legaJism.  The 
glory  of  the  Christian  idea  is  its  "individaalism",  in  which  God  is 
conceived  as  seeking  the  single  soul,  The  belief  in  a  personal  God  as 
Father  is  the  guiding  star  nf  Christian  faith.  Especially  dear  and 
satisfactory  Is  Bousset's  treatment  of  Ihe  question  of  providence  and 
prayer.  He  refuses  to  occupy  the  low  ground  of  the  dcistJc  rcflcit- 
influetiee  theory,  and  declares  thai  ihe  Chrislian's  range  of  prayer 
includes  c.\ternal  as  well  as  internal  bless'ings,  and  knows  no  distinc- 
tion between  large  and  small. 

What,  however,  chiefly  attracts  our  attentioti  is  Boussel's  view  of  the 
relation  of  faiih  in  God  to  redemption,  and  parlicularly  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  stns.  The  crown  and  climax  of  our  Christian  faith,  he  says, 
is  the  behef  that  God  forgives  sins  unconditicnally,  m  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  1.  e.,  without  the  mediation  of  any  things  or  any 
external  acts.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  the  principal  message  of  Jcaus 
and  is  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  the  just  office  uf  Jesus,  he  tells 
us,  to  secure  for  us  the  certainly  of  this  imcotidilional  forgiveness, — 
though  he  fails  lo  show  that  this  message  was  much  of  an  advance  over 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  as  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

All  this  stands  in  full  harmony  with  the  author's  teaching  in  his 
Irsus  and  IWeifti  der  Reliffion.    It  defends  a  new  eclectic  method  of 
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(astcnuig  upon  certain  parabics  and  sayings  of  Jesus  to  tlic  neglect  of 
His  preKiiant  declarations  regarding  the  relation  of  His-  death  to  the 
blotlHtig  out  of  sins.  And  it  totally  disregards  the  utterance  of  one 
who,  though  he  held  entirely  different  views  from  Bousset  on  this  point, 
yet  claimed  to  be  an  inspired  apostle  of  the  Christian  faith  and  founded 
the  larger  number  of  the  first  Christian  churches-  on  ttie  doctrine  that 
God  does  no!  forgive  sins  unconditionally,  but  on  the  sole  ground  of 
tile  atoning  blwd  of  Christ.  Tlw  shicf  crilicism,  then,  of  Bousscfa 
exposition  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God  which  prestnts  ilsclf  is  that  it 
is  incomplete  and  one-sided,  being  based  upon  a  selected  portion  of  our 
authoritative  information  on  the  subject  We  shall  be  rather  stow,  in 
any  event,  to  accept  the  inference  which  he  would  seem  to  desfre  us 
to  draw,  that  the  true  Christian  conception  of  God  has  Iain  buried 
under  the  lava  and  ashes  of  a  "Pauline"  eruption  until  tincarlhcd  by 
excavators  of  the  twentieth  eentury. 
Basel,  Sxcitscrland.  H,  D.  Davis. 


PRACTIC.\L  THEOLOGY. 


The  Chl'hch  and  M(1[>ebm  Life.  By  Washington  Gladden.  Svo.; 
pp.  vii.  231.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.; 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.     igoB..    Price.  $1.25  net. 

The  aim  of  this  interesting  anrj  able  discussion  is  to  set  forth  the 
kind  of  church  demanded  by  mociern  life.  This  is  a  church  which  shall 
p«t  the  emphasis  on  "social"  rather  than  on  individual  "redemption": 
that  is,  one  which  shall  try  to  sax-e  the  world,  and  not  merely  to  save 
men  out  of  the  world.  Stich  a  conception  of  the  church  will  issue  in 
a  new  sort  of  evangelism ;  in  one  whose  purpose  shall  not  terminate  on 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  shall  conceive  of  Ihia  as  in  order  to  "the 
reconciliation  of  races",  "the  pacification  of  industry",  "the  moralizalion 
of  business",  "the  extirpation  of  social  vice",  "the  purification  of  poli- 
tics", "the  sinnplificalion  of  life".  The  result  of  such  evangelism  will 
be  that  the  young  men  and  women  "called  to  the  leadership  of  the 
church  will  feel  tliat  their  main  business  is  the  work  of  church  exten- 
sion". This,  however,  while  it  will  not  ignore  denomination al  exten- 
sion, will  consist  rather  in  "the  extension  of  the  church  into  every 
department  of  human  life".  It  will  be  analogous  to  what  we  call 
"university  extension  work".  "Its  aim  will  be  to  make  a  vital  connec- 
tion between  the  Christian  church  and  ever^f  institution  or  agency  by 
which  the  work  of  the  world  is  done,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  church 
shall  be  directly  felt  in  every  part  of  our  social  life.  ...  It  will 
make  the  church  the  central  dynamo  of  the  community,  connected  by 
a  Uve  wire  with  every  home,  school,  factory,  bank,  shop,  store,  ofiice, 
legislative  chamber,  employer's  association,  labor  federation,  —  with 
every  organ  of  the  whole  social  organism,  so  that  the  light  and  power 
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which  arc  iii  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  the  guiding  influence  and  the  motive 
fofCc  cf  our  ctviliEation."  This  profoundly  scripiura!  conception  o£ 
the  ntis^Jcn  oi  the  church  for  our  Umes  is  presented  with  all  ihat  forct 
and  grace  of  style  for  which  our  author  has  long  bem  distinifuished. 
as  wfll  as  with  hts  no  less  characteristic  and  winning^  optimism.  He 
charms  lis  even  when  he  dciei  not  convince  us.  And  ift  many  things 
he  does  convince  US.  We  are  sure  tliai  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  open 
sores  of  modern  Jife.  We  are  sure  that  he  does  not  eaiaggerale  them. 
We  are  sure,  loo,  that  he  warns  us  against  the  popular  but  false 
remedy,  and  that  he  points  out  the  only  true  one.  In  rerras  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  he  exposes  the  powerlcisnesi!  to  i^enerate. 
Or  even  to  reform,  of  semiology  in  and  of  iisetf:  and  especially  of 
'"associations  which  should  lake  the  place  of  churches — in  which  re- 
ligion should  be  dispensed  with;  in  whieh  there  should  be  more  or 
less  of  ethical  instruction  and  of  charitable  cooperation,  but  no  recog- 
nition of  any  connection  between  Ihis  world  and  any  other".  Nay. 
more;  he  tnakes  a  plea  for  pubhc  worship;  he  magnilies  the  power 
of  prayer;  he  insists  on  the  necessity  oi  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  with  an  intclEigenee  and  eam- 
cstncfs  which  tnust  elidt  a  hearty  and  unqualihed  Amen  from  every 
believer  in  supernatural  religion. 

And  yet  there  are  blemishes  in  OUr  author's  work;  and  jusl  because 
of  the  high  exceUcnce  alluded  to.  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to 
them. 

1.  It  h  a  mistake  to  imply  that  social  redctnption  is  the  peculiar 
need  of  our  time  -or  that  to  Dr.  Gladden  and  the  many  who  think  with 
him  belongs  the  honof  of  discovering  this  need.  The  Calvinistn  which 
is  their  bcie  noir,  and  especially  the  older  Calvinism  which  they  a.bhor 
most,  was  characteristically  and  preeminently  a  social  faith.  It  re- 
garded the  election  of  God  as  calling  men  to  the  life  of  the  state  and  of 
the  family  quite  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  church,  and  it  exalted  Christ 
as  King  of  the  nation  sfid  Lord  of  all  social  relations  quite  as  really 
as  Pfead  of  the  church.  In  a  word,  the  old  dGcinne  oi  the  '•am[flitiidn 
regni  Dei"  would  seem  to  he  brought  forward  as  something  new:  and 
as  now  presented  it  is  new  in  so  far  as  this,  that  it  is  no  longer 
e-spliciily  connected,  if  connected  at  all.  with  that  august  conception 
of  tiie  divine  s-overeigniy  which  renders  it  ,i  rational  necessity- 

2.  It  is  another  mistake  to  hold  that  the  church  ought  not  to  take 
sides  in  the  conflict  between  individualism  and  socialism.  This  issue 
is  not  like  thai  between  different  political  parties  or  different  forms 
of  government.  .^  Democrat  may  follow  Christ  as  truly  as  a  Republi- 
can, and  evert  a  despotic  monarchy  may  be  a  "pDwer  ordained  of  God". 
But  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  socialism.  The  point  of  individualism 
is  that  every  inan  has  the  right  and  is  under  obligation  to  judge  of  his 
duty  and  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  point  of 
socialism  is  that  every  man  must  judge  of  his  duty  and  cKcrcise  his 
tacuhics  aM<>rding  to  the  will  nf  society  as  expressed  by  the  state. 
That  is,  socialism  would  snpplani  God  by  the  state;  and  against  any 
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the  church   and,  iiLJced, 


Christi. 


such   usurpation,   of  coi 

is  bound  everlastingly  to  protest. 

3.  It  is  a  furlhtr  and  more  serious  mrstakc  ihat  the  sgWatiort  of 
individuals  from  sin  should  he  emphasi?cd  less  that  the  sah-aiion  of 
society  from  the  ti^mporal  consequences  of  sin  may  be  emphasized  more. 
Just  here  we  touch  the  greatest  error  oE  our  day.  Il  is  true  that,  to 
use  the  striking  illustralion  of  our  auihor,  "ihe  foimdatior  o-f  Chrii- 
tia.nily  is  the  reconciliation  of  individual  sotils  to  God,  and  the  establish- 
Tnent  of  friendship  between  these  indiviiiual  souls  and  God;  hut  what 
is  the  structure  for  which  this  foundation  is  laid?  Il  is  the  establish- 
ment of  [he  same  divine  friendship  among  men.  That  is  the  building 
for  which  the  foundation  calls.  If  the  building  doe.s  not  go  up,  the 
foundarion  h  worthless.  If  the  building  d^es  not  go  up,  the  foundation 
itself  will  crumble  and  decay.  The  only  way  to  save  a  foundation  is 
to  cover  it  with  a  building."  But  what  if  men  are  n.oi  sure  thai  (here 
is  a  foundatit^n  or  that  it  is  a  stidde  oue?  Will  ihey  not  then  build 
hesitatingly  and  meanly,  if  at  all?  Unquestionably  we  do  need 
much  and  careful  instruction  in  the  social  ethics  of  the  New  Testamem; 
and  in  insisting  on  this  need  and  themselves  meeting:  it.  Dr.  Gla:dden 
and  his  school  are  placing  the  whole  church  under  lasting  obhgations 
to  thetn.  It  is  one  thing  to  Iniow  the  necessity  and  the  way  cl  indi- 
vidual >ia!valion,  and  it  U  another  thing  to  know  how  saved  men  ought 
to  live.  Both  are  essential.  But  the  latter  always  depends  on  the 
former.  Christian  civilization  becomes  possible  only  as  it  is  kepi 
itnpressed  on  men  that  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ",  who  "loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for 
me".  The  adequate  motive  for  a  Christian  ethic  is  found  only  in  this 
■Chriitian  dogmatic.  Hence,  to  conceiitraie  attention  on  the  former  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  latter  is  suicidal.  Our  author  would  have  the 
church  adapt  herself  to  modem  life  by  suhsiituling,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  ethical  teaching  for  the  doctrine  of  individual  redemption,  hut 
it  is  JUS!  because  the  church  is  doing  this  that  she  is  unfitting  herself 
for  all  life  and,  most,  of  all,  for  modem  life.  It  is  precisely  when  the 
church  is  slipping  away,  as  she  is  now.  from  "the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus"  that  she  needs  most  of  all  to  have  that  truth  itsdf  presented 
to  her,    Her  very  life  depends  on  it. 

4.  A  closely  connected  mistake  appears  in  our  author's  crusade 
against  "orthodox ism".  It  is  not  that  he  protests  against  the  identiii- 
cation  of  orthodoxy  or  "correct  belief"  with  "what  is  generally  believed 
to  be  correct",  against  the  subs.titution  for  "'loyalty  to  the  truth"  of 
"loyalty  to  a  prescribed  Statement  of  truth".  As  to  this,  we  are 
heartily  at  one  with  him.  His  error  consists,  hnwever,  in  holding  that 
orlhodoxism  'restricts  the  right  and  disparages  the  privilege  of  keeping 
the  mind  open  to  new  truth  and  of  being  free  to  seek  it'.  What  ortho- 
doxisni  does  in  this  relation  insist  on  is  honesty  and  common  sense. 
It  does  not  limit  the  right  to  keep  the  mind  open  to  new  truth,  but  it 
does  maintain  that  one  may  no  longer  profess  adherence  to  the  old 
doctrine  when,  in  consequence  of  what  he  rakes  to  be  new  light,  he 
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}ias  ccascil  lu  believe  it.  Ii  would  not  curtail  freedom  lo  seek  new 
trutli,  but  it  does  affirm  that  llie  burden  of  proof  is  on  lliose  who  wOuH 
set  aside  the  old.  Il  does  not  claim  that  truth  is  more  important  than 
lite  -,  but  it  does  claim  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  itnpossibip  apart  from  the 
truth  of  Christ,  and,  therefore,  that  tbe  truth  as  it  is  in  Him  cannot 
be  ascertained  too  carefully,  or  held  too  tenaciously.  To  rtfer,  as  our 
author  docs,  to  the  Greek  Churcii  as  an  awful  example  of  th<  effect 
of  prihodoxisni  is  precisely  as  if  one  were  to  point  to  a  corpse  as  the 
supreme  argument  against  attention  to  diet. 

5-  The  3mal  and  the  radical  mistake  cii  this  whi->le  treatise,  as  muf.i 
already  have  begun  ti>  appear,  is  its  iniliffcrctilism.  Our  author  evi- 
dently agrees  with  Dryden's  eoupliet, 

"For  forms  of  faith  kt  graceless  biguis  fight. 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  [ife  h  in  ihc  right." 
Hence,  he  regards  the  Reformation  as  primarily  a  sociological  rather 
than  a  iheologtcal  movement;  and  he  conceives  of  the  religions  of  the 
world,  not  as  being  false  in  comparison  with  Christianity,  but  only  as 
being  inferior  in  adaptation  to  human  needs.  In  a  word,  truth  in  t)U 
view  is  not  so  mncb  the  condition  of  religious  life  as  it  is  its  producL 
Of  course,  the  church  tha:t  teaches  this  is  the  church  that  modern  life 
waniSi  It  is  at  least  an  open  question,  however,  whether  what  modem 
lite  wants  in  this  respect  is  what  it  needs.  To  subordinate  the  intellect 
lo  i3ifl  feelings,  which  is  just  what  Dr.  Gladden  artrf  his  school  are 
doing,  is.  to  go  no  further,  a  fiindamental  psychological  error.  There 
are  some  of  us  also  who  ihink  that  it  is  a  flat  denial  of  the  explicit 
sialemcnls  of  Romans  x.  13-13,  and,  indeed,  of  the  clear  implications  ol 
the  whole  Word  of  God.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  while  our 
author  has  put  h's  finger  on  the  sores  of  tnodern  life  and  has  pointed 
us  to  the  remedy,  he  has  taught  us  mainly  error  as  to  the  application 
of  that  remedy.  It  is  not  the  gospel  of  theological  indifferentism  that 
is  going  10  commend  Christ  to  a  lost  world.  It  will  he  orthodoxy  no 
less  [wsitive  and  uncompromising  than  that  of  Peter  when  he  declared : 
"Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is  none  other 
named  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved" 
(Acts  iv.  12), 

Priricr(oii.  WiLUAh  Brewtos  Gbekke.  J*. 


Sermons  (Gaelic  and  English),  by  the  late  Rev.  Arckibalp  Cook. 
Daviot.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  John  R.  Maekajr, 
M.A,,  Inverness.  Glasgow;  John  M'Neilage.  igo?.  8vo. :  pp. 
x\xii.  ,115- 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Cook  was  one  of  a  eolerie  of  fervent  preachers. 
whose  voice  filled  all  the  north  of  Scotland  with  ihc  sweet  savor  of  the 
Divtne  love,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a  beaa- 
liful  biographical  sketch  prcfijicd  to  this  volume  of  his  sermons.  Mr. 
Mackay  helps  us  Ic  understand  the  man  and  the  power  of  his  ministry. 
Bom  in  the  Island  of  Arran  at  a  time  when  it  was  good  to  be  bom  in 
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the  Island  of  Arrati,  and  trained  at  th<  University  of   Glasgow,  he 
ibt%an  his  latorious  and  sirenuous  ministry  in  Caithness  in   iSu.     His 
FpTcaching  was  of  tiia!  pungent  order  best  represented  in  our  American 
^piilpit,  perliaps.   l>y  Dr,  Archibald   Alexander,  in  which   the   appeal   is 
,  characteristically  to  the  conscicTw*,  and  the  prime  quality  of  which  is 
searching  analysis  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  sinner  lacking  and  the 
BJnner  under  the  power  of  Grace,     While  not  a  theologian  in  the  tech- 
j-nical  sense,  he  was  yet  well  learned  in  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  and 
jail   his   preaching   was   siistaiined  and  given  hody  by  ihc  underlying 
evangelical  system  which  informed  it.     He  felt  keenly  what  sin  is  and 
'made  his  hearers    feel  its   dreadful  ■evil   and  power;    and  he  pointed 
them  wilh  the  most  winning  appeal    to   the   love  of  the  sin-torgiving 
God  as  the  source  of  all  their  hope.    So  little  was  he  prone  to  gloze  (be 
danger  of  sin,  that  fault  has  been   found   with   him   for  dwelling  loo 
much  en  the  terrors  of  lelemal  punishment:    but  the  tendency  of  his 
preaching  of  the  terrors  of  Ihc  lost  estate  was  not  to  drive  men  to 
despair,  hti(  to  God.     The  thing  which  made  all  his  preaching  accept- 
able and  effective  was  the  intense  reality  of  the  man.     He  preached  no 
inlcllectiial  abstractions,  but  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  vital  trnlhs. 
"It  has  been  remarked,"  writes  Mr.  Mackay.  "that  Mr.  Cook's  preach- 
ing was  of  the  experimental  rather  than  of  the  doctrinal  order.    If  by 
that  is   meant  that  in    his  preaching  he   described   the  process  of  the 
individual's    salvation    with    minuteness    and    insight,    the    observation 
holds  good.     A   purely   objective    presentation   of   doctrine    found    (lo 
favor  wilh  him.     Bui   it  is  not  the  case  that  he  dwelt   more  upon 
Christ's  work,  by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  in  the  saved  sinner,  than  upon 
Christ's  work,  in  his  estate  of  humiliation  and  exaltation,  for  the  sinner. 
One  may  say,  if  a  slight  variation  of  Dr.  John  Duncan's  remark  about 
Jonathan    Edwards  be  allowed,  thai  'his  experience  was   all   doctrine, 
and  his  doctrine  was  all  experience'." 

The  sermons  which  are  here  printed  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  representation  of  Mr.  Cook's  preaching.  They  alt  come  from,  a 
short  period  of  a  couple  of  years  in  his  old  age,  when  he  was  well  past 
Ihc  allotted  three-score  years  and  ten.  And  they  are  all  the  reports  of 
the  spoken  discourses  of  their  author,  taken  down  by  one  of  his 
auditors.  The  Gaelic  sermons,  which  are  evidently  more  fully  wrought 
out  than  the  English,  we  untorlunaiely  cannot  read.  The  thirteen 
English  sermons  are  quite  fragmentary,  and  suggest  rather  than  manifest 
the  power  of  the  preacher,  H  is  well  that  they  have  been  printed:  for 
such  a  preacher's  memory  should  be  kept  green,  and  these  discourses, 
slight  as  lhi;y  are,  are  yet  sufficiently  touched  with  the  fire  of  his  fervid 
appeals  to  serve  that  purpose.  But  we  should  beware  of  estimating 
his  power  by  these  coals  from  the  altar.  The  story  of  the  prcscrvaifon 
of  these  sermons,  moreover,  is  affecling  enough  to  justify  their  publi- 
cation if  for  nothing  but  a  memorial  of  it.  A  poor  con  science -stricken 
sinner,  fearing  that  the  Father's  face  waK  averted  from  him  forever, 
came  under  the  power  of  this  ministry,  He  tells  us  in  thrilling  words, 
how,  cowering  in  his  sense  of  reprobation,  he  first  heard  Mr.  Cook, 
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Mr,  CooJt  stood  at  the  head  of  ihe  cotnmunion  table,  and  after  a  loti^. 
and  searching  pause  suddenly  began  by  crying:    '"Lost,  lost,  1oh3 
poor  creature  here  lo-day  with  that  scream  in  your  soul.    I'll  tell  ihiij 
to  thee,  they  are  now  Jn  glory  that  had  had  that  scream  before,    ,    ,    , 
Thai  was  it  for  which  Christ  came  oui  of  glory — 'to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost',  and  your  having  that  scream  in  your  soul,  yon 
have  ihere  an  evidence  that  there  is  love  in  God."    Of  cpurse,  it  seemed 
as^  if   the   message  was   ju!vi    for   him,    and   hnding   peace  under   such  ^| 
preaching,  he  naturally   sought    Mr.   Cook's   ministration,  and  after   a  ^B 
while  fell  to  taking  down  his  discourses  in  short-hand.     Four  of  tlic 
Gaelic  sertnons  he  wrote  out  from  his  notes  and  pubHshed;  and  after  ^m 
his  deaih  the  twenty-one  fetnainins  Gaelic  sermons  and  Ihc  thirteen  ^M 
English  sermons  of  this  volume  were  found  among  his  cffecis  similarly 
wrinen  out.     The  volume  may  be  accairated  thus  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
from  a  »oul  which  had  derived  its  cotnEorl  in  life  and  in  death  froia^H 
this  preaching.  ^| 

The  relatively  greater  number  and  the  relatively  greater  length  of 
the  Gaelic  sermons,  as  compared  with  the  English,  fairly  corresponds 
with  the  place  each  took  in  Mr.  Cook's  work.  The  pa&sage  in  which 
Mr.  Mackay  tells  us  of  his  ordipary  Lord's-day  method  of  preaching 
is  so  interesting  as  an  account  of  a  Highland  minister's  work  a  half- 
century  ago  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it: 
'"In  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  most  of  the  English  discourse* 
appear",  he  says,  'it  may  be  added  that  at  Daviot,  where,  with  two  or. 
three  cxcepliptss,  all  these  sermons  were  preached,  (he  Gaelic  service* 
were  the  principal  services  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  order  of  the 
Sabbath  Day's  services  .  .  .  was:  (t)  Gaelic  (rom  twelve  to  twftj 
or  half-past  two.  (2)  English  for  about  one  hour.  (3)  A  short  coa-1 
eluding  Gaelic  service.  The  same  text  was  almost  invariably  the] 
subject  of  consideration  in  both  languages.  The  English  pan  wa^j 
however,  by  no  means  a  repetition  of  what  had  already  been  said  ill 
Gaelic:  as  a  rule  a  division  of  the  subject  not  treated  in  the  Gaelic 
discourse  was  then  taken  up." 

Priuceton.  B.  B.  WABFiaJk 


SmoL, 


Light  #t  Evening  Time.  A  Story  of  Conversion.  By  the  late  Hcwar 
M&ULi;,  M.A.,  formerly  Vicar  of  Fordinglon.  Dorchester.  Ediled, 
with  a  Preface,  by  his  son,  Handlev  C.  G.  MoULi,  Bijhop  of  Dur- 
ham. London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  [tgcA]  i6in« 
pp.  62. 

This  instructive  narrative  of  the  cotivcrsion  and  happy  life  in  Christ 
of  an  aged  woman,  already  notable  for  virtuous  living,  was  written 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  and  published  in  1863  'n  a  volume  called 
Pardon  ovi  Peace,  along  with  some  other  ("more  briefly  told"l  inci- 
dents of  Ihe  author's  pastoral  work.  It  is  now  republished,  partly,  no 
doubt,  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  striking  picture  of  Chri.^tian  experience, 
but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  as  an  object-lesson  to  an  age  in  whtcb 
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the  contrast  belvfeen  natural  and  supernatural  religifn  seems  to  be  less 
regarded  than  (armerly.  Here  is  an  old  woman  of  eighty-three  living 
in  quietness  and  apparent  peace,  fulliHng  her  duties,  iacludiiig  hei" 
religious  dmies,  with  care  and  punctuality,  suddenly  overtaken  hy  a 
geniine  conviction  of  sin,  which  ultimately  gives  place  to  the  joy  of 
salvation  and  a  life  of  conscious  and  constant  comniunion  with  her 
Saviour.  Not  others,  but  she  herself,  draws  the  tonlrast  between  her 
former  life  of  "quietness"  and  her  new  life  of  peace, — a  peace  no  longer 
passive,  biit  active,  a  "peace  (hat  passes  all  understanding".  Others 
could  only  look  on  and  wonder  at  the  new  life  which  manifested  itself 
through  four  years  of  outward  trial  and  inward  joy,  ending  with  tht 
words  'Glory.  Elory,  glory'  on  the  lips.  Instanceii  like  this  are  pecu- 
liarly filled  to  illuminate  the  distinction  (say  llie  gulf,  rather)  between 
the  religious  iMncltoning  of  the  natural  heart  even  ai  its  best  (and  at 
its  best,  il  can  function  very  sweetly  and  attractively:  witness  the  good 
young  man  whom  Jesus  loved)  and  the  recreative  working  in  the  sflul 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Dr.  Motile.  -coTiimenting  on  this  ilifferctict,  re- 
marks: "Somehow  (I  scarcely  know  how  fully  to  analyze  the  reasons) 
the  quest  fpr  conversions,  fnr  sober,  deep  conversions,  seems  to  be — 
shall  I  venture  the  phrase? — out  of  fashion  now  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  taking  the  Clnirch  in  its  widest  sense."  That  is  to  say, — along 
with  a  waning  sense  of  sin.  that  is,  of  the  lerrible  need  of  salvation — 
thew  is  traceable  in  present-day  religious  life  a  waning  sense  also  of 
the  supcniatit  rain  ess  of  fialvaiioii.  We  seem  inclined  to  satisfy  our- 
selves with  the  ftmciic  ning  of  ihe  natural  religious  scniimeiu;  or,  at 
least,  we  seem  in  danger  of  mistnkiitg  the  functioning  of  the  native 
religious  sentiment  for  a  sufficient  response  to  that  fundamental  com- 
mand of  God.  "My  child,  give  me  thy  heart".  This  a^ed  woman 
learned  the  difference  between  a  natural  religiousness  and  a  saving 
experience  only  i'l  the  twilight  of  life.  Rut  she  learned  it  well,  and 
her  c.nse  is  well  calculated  to  teach  it  lo  all  who  will  attend  to  her 


experience. 
Princeton. 


B.  n.  Wawiell 


The  Chuuch  of  Chbist  ts  Japan.    By  WiLt-tAH   M.    Imebie,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:    The  Wcstmiuster  Press.     8vo„  pp,    ti^.     %t.y<.  net. 

These  four  lectures  have  been  prepared  by  one  whose  long  and 
successful  missionary  labors  in  Japan  have  enabled  him  to  speak  with 
marked  insight  and  special  atithority  in  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  independent  native.  Japanese,  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Imbrie 
treats  first  of  the  environment  of  thi5  Church,  ilien  of  its  growth,  next 
of  its  methods  of  work,  and  finally  of  certain  notable  events  in  its 
history.  Because  of  the  difficult  problems  which  have  arisen  in  cfn- 
nection  with  the  relation  of  this  native  church  to  the  work  of  foreign 
missionary  societies  these  lectures  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  at 
this  present  time. 

Prtncetftn.  Chaklks  R.   Ebdmax. 
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The  Call  (if  the  Home  Land.  By  A.  L.  Ph 
Virginia,  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Puh 
Cloth,  50  cents.    Paper,  35  cents. 

This  "Study  in  Home  Missions"  is  admirabt 
mission  study  classes  in  colleges,  seminaries,  ( 
contains  instructive  material,  which  will  prove 
all  readers.  After  a  brief  historical  survey  of 
America,  the  author  discusses  the  problems  of 
grant,  the  negro,  the  city,  the  mountaineer,  a 
closing  with  suggestions  as  to  Christian  work  ai 
sounds  a  definite  appeal  to  the  young  men  and 
would  yield  up  their  lives  to  God  at  ihc  call  oi 

Princelon. 

Pastoral  and  Pebsonal  Evangelism.  By  Cn 
pastor  of  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  C 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

Every  chapter  of  this  book  throbs  with  life, 
wide  and  successful  personal  experience  as 
While  in  no  wise  failing  to  appreciate  the  labor; 
lists,  the  writer  seeks  to  lay  the  burden  of  respc 
work  upon  the  settled  pastor,  and  to  teach 
operation  of  Christian  laymen  in  definite  persor 
discussion  is  full  of  encouragement  and  awa 
reader.  The  author  treats  of  the  needed 
evangelistic  services,  of  wise  methods  to  be  emp 
Sabbath  school,  of  Summer  services,  of  the  d 
experience  and  of  kindred  topics  which  are  of 
Christian  workers. 

Princelon. 


Odds  and  Ends  from  Pagoda  Land.  By  Wi 
Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Publtcati 
i^.  277.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

The  modest  title  of  this  volume  may  not  s 
drawn  for  us  by  Doctor  Griggs  of  the  Burman  i 
whom  he  has  labored  for  twelve  years.  We  ar 
an  interesting  glimpse  at  the  daily  life,  the 
superstitions  and  beliefs,  of  the  native  races  of 
minded  anew  of  the  necessity  and  success  of  i 
in  these  distant  fields. 

Princeton. 

The  Empire  op  Love.  By  W.  J.  Dawson,  D.I 
H.  Revell  Company.    i2mo.,  cloth.    $1.00 

As  a  tribute  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  lov 
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he  Df  interest;  bin  it  evidently  essays  to  be  more;  nmfiing  less,  in  fact, 
than  a  restatement  of  Christianity,  As  siich  it  is  hardly  t"  Ix'  ;akeii 
seriously.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  in  the  volume  inspired  by  a  concep- 
tion of  the  supreme  majesty  and  importance  of  the  peraoii  an'i  work 
of  Christ.  Little  emerges  save  a  suBgested  imilalion  of  the  himian 
Jesus.  We  can  agree  with  the  author  thai  love  should  be  the  law  of 
life;  yet  we  know  not  how  it  eati  be  inspired,  save  by  t!ic  process 
described  by  Paul,  who  lived  by  faith  in  a  divine,  cnicilied.  living 
Christ,  "Who  loved  him  and  gave  himself  for  him."  "The  Empire  of 
Love"  will  be  hastened  as  men  learn  the  meaning  i*f  the  wurds:  "the 
love  of  Christ  conMraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge  that  one  died 
for  all,"  and  as  they  manifest  a  consequent  devotion  1p  Christ,  and  are 
ctiablcd  Liy  Him  to  live  in  such  charily  and  kindliness  as  the  author 
advocates,  and  himself  practises. 

PrincetttH.  Cb.miles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Full  Bl£esic<g  of  PckteCost.  By  the  Reverend  ANatfiw  MtrnfiAV, 
D.D.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  RcvcEl  Company.  190&.  Cloth. 
t6mo.,  pp.  15&.    Price,  75  cents  net. 

The  writings  of  Andrew  Murray  are  so  characterized  by  depth  of 
spiritual  insight  and  experience,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  of  SHch 
guidance  and  inspiration  to  his  fellow  Chri§iians,  that  one  feels  a 
decided  diflidence  in  expressing  even  a  slight  divergence  from  the 
positions  assumed  in  this  work  relaiing  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  arc 
many  readers,  however,  who  will  (<iil  to  agree  thai  "ibe  abiding  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  indwelling  Person",  is  a  definite,  conscious  expe- 
rience, separable  from  and  subsequent  to  conversion:  or  that  ihf  recep- 
tion of  this  "second  blessingf'  is  to  be  sought  after  one  has  definitely 
accepted  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord:  or  that  "it  is  the  great  ^i-ork  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  to  lead  believers  to  the  Holy  Spirit".  In  this 
present  volume  tlie  theory  is  based  upon  the  cKpericnce  uf  the  Samar- 
itan converts;  and  from  this  passage  seems  to  he  given  some  support. 
Most  expositors,  however,  regard  this  instance  as  exceptional,  and  not 
typical;  and  understand  that  wbnt  the  Samaritans  received.  thn^ui;h  the 
Apnstles,  was  not  a  higher  spiriinai  experience  analogous  to  the  so- 
called  "second  blessing"  of  mcdcm  days;  but  supcrnatiiral,  miriieidoMs, 
spiritual  gifts,  (he  imparting  of  which  might  be  delayed  until  long  after 
conversion,  or,  as  subsequently,  altogether  withheld.  The  reason  for 
the  delay  was  to  show  the  unity  of  these  converts  with  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  and  10  suggest  that  supernatural  gifts  were  not  essential  to 
Christian  service,  and  might  in  time  dcsappear.  \l  this  passage  is  to  be 
pressed  to  support  the  theory  founded  upon  il,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  can  deny  a  further  false  conclnsion,  viz.,  that  the  "gift  r>i  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit"  can  be  received  only  at  the  hands  of  Apostles 
or  other  ordained  men.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
belief  rif  (he  church  to  conclude  that  Ilie  typical  case  is  that  of  CornCliUa 
and  his    friends,   who,   immediately    upon   their    acceptance    of   Christ, 
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were  "tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit".  Thts  is  the  narmal  experience  for 
every  Chrisfian.  Thai  it  is  an  i(3eal  not  usuaily  attaineii,  ij  mad«  quite 
evident  by  the  stalemeiita  of  Dr.  Murray,  There  is  a  need  on  the  pan 
of  Christ's  ioliowers  lo  he  more  truly  "fiUed  with  the  Spirit".  It 
possibly  what  the  author  describes  as  "»he  one  thing  needful".  V*t 
ex  pis  nation  of  this  need  is  rot  lo  be  found  in  the  theory  of  this  "Pente- 
costal Blessing",  hut  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yielding  ourselves 
the  Kuidance  and  control  of  lliis  divine  Comforter,  who  has  His  a>bi 
<lwfllinB-pUce  in  every  lieticver.  It  is  for  us,  not  to  be  seeking 
mysterious,  mystical,  pers^Mial  experience,  but  to  seek  daily  itiorc 
more  perfectly  to  do  the  will  of  our  Lord  and  to  live  in  dependance 
upon  Him.  He  will  then  "fill  us"  with  His  Spirit,  and  enable  u?  to 
live  "'Spirit-Filled-Lives".  Tn  realizing  such  lives  Dr.  Murray  is  giving 
true  help:  aiirt  the  difference  of  .statement  refers  rather  to  the  cxplan 
tion  of  the  espeHetice,  than  to  its  necessity  or  lo  the  method  of 
atiainment,  As  tn  the  taller,  his  book  is  full  of  practical  SDggcstio 
and  we  can  hardly  do  belter  than  to  add  this  typical  and  pregn 
sentence  from  his  own  pen:  "It  is  as  we  arc  convicted  of  the  defeclivt^ 
ness  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  what  he  ba.'i  promised  to  do  in  saving 
and  helping  us  from  sin,  and  as  we  niiderstand  that  believing  in  him 
means  a  yielilins  up  of  the  whole  heart  and  life  and  will,  to  let  him  nilc 
and  live  within  us.  that  we  can  confidently  count  upon  receiving  all  thai 
we  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power."  It  must  be  the  prayer  of  ctci 
thoughtful  Qiristian.  that  there  may  be  more  of  the  surrender,  the  fail 
the  devotion  to  Christ,  to  which  Dr.  Murray  leads  us,  that  there 
be  a  conse()tienl  enjoyment  of  "the  full  blessing  of  Pentecost". 
Pn'jiffJon.  Charles  R.  Erduax. 

The  Iiieal  Mfkistsy.  Ry  the  Reverend  Herrick  Johnsov.  D,  D.  Kc 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloih.  Pp.  ^SS.  Price,  ^  1.3 
net. 
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It  may  he  enough  of  praise  lo  sug^st  that  this  volume  is  worthy  o' 
being  considered  the  embodiment  of  the  life-work  of  its  distin^ished 
anther.  .\s  is  well  known,  Doctor  Jchnsprt  attained  a  national  reputai 
as  a   preacher  during  his   pastorates  in  Philadelphia,   Pittsburgh  ai 
Troy:  while  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  the  tnspirt 
teacher  of  the  art  of  pre^tching  as  a  professor  of  homiletics,   first 
Auburn    Theological    Seminary,    and    then    in    McCormick    Theological 
Seminary.     Such  a  successful  c:ircer  has  fitted   the  writer  to  prepare 
what   will  be   conceded,  by   most  competent   judges,  the  best  existing 
handbook  on  homilelies.     It  is  characterized  by  clearness  of  style,  luii 
of  structure,  wisdom  and  practicalness  of  suggestion. 

The  first  part  sots  forth  the  true  dignity  of  preaching,  and  dccta 
its  supreme  aim  to  be  "Perfect  Manhood  in  Christ":  its  ruling  spi 
"Love";  its  subject  matner.  "The  Word  of  God";  its  preeminent  busi- 
ness. "Preaching  Christ";  its  central  theme.  "Christ  Crucified";  its 
eternal  sanciions,  "Everlasting  Life  and  Death";  ita  cooperating  .^^cnt, 
"The  Holy  Spirit"'. 
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The  second  part  treats  of  "The  Call  to  the  Ministry",  "The  Slu-dent 
in  the  Ministry",  "The  Minisler's  Study",  "The  Law  of  Adapt  a!  ion", 
"Preachine  Old  Docrrines  in  N>w  Times",  "The  Method  of  Answering 
Qii«stiiins '.  "Methods,  of  Preaching".  "Kinds  of  Discussion",  and  "Ser- 
mon Plans". 

The  third  part  deals  exclusively  with  the  Sermon,  its  definition,  prep- 
aration, topics,  qualities  of  siyk  and  delivery.  The  discussion  is  con- 
cluded by  a  chapter  on  the  pertinent  question  "Why  are  not  more  souls 
brought  to  Christ  by  th,e  s^rmofi  ?"  The  "paxiial  answer"  is  found  in 
"the  kind  of  sermons"  which  are  being  preached,  A  more  effective 
kind  would  be  in  vogue,  if  modem  preachers  would  heed  the  wise  sug- 
gestions, as  to  the  preparation  and  effective  delivery  o(  expository. 
extempore,  evaneelistic  sermons,  set  forth  in  this  admirable  discussion 
of  "The  Ideal  Ministry". 

Princeton.  •  Cbahl^s  It.  EuiHAy. 

An  Efficient  Church.    By  Carl  Gbeik  Donev.    New  York:   Fleming 
H.  Reveli  Company.     i2mo.,  pp.  28S.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  book  has  been  designated  "The  Psychology  of  a  Modern  Pas- 
tnralc",  a  characierizaiioti  which  might  suggest  to  some  a  purely  specu- 
lative or  theoretical  discussion;  quite  on  the  contrary,  the  author  has 
given  us  a  concrete  and  practical  discussion  of  i!ie  pressing  problems 
of  the  modern  dmrdi.  Book  One  treats  of  "Religion  and  Life";  Book 
Two,  of  "The  Conffregation";  Book  Three,  of  "The  Mitiistep",  particu- 
larly his  call  and  equipment :  Book  Four,  of  "The  Message" ;  Book  Five, 
of  "The  Method",  including  the  problems  of  church  attendance,  the 
delivery  of  sermons,  the  minor  parts  of  Public  Worship,  and  other 
church  services.  The  writer  fully  establishes  his  contention  that  "the 
minister  must,  consciously  lOr  otherwise,  employ  the  priiiciples  of 
psychology",  and  by  his  sensible  and  helpful  suggestions  evinces  his 
"one  purpose  to  increase  the  everyday  efficiency  of  the  minister". 

PritKftQn.  CaAHLii  R.  EiwHAiJ. 

The    rNFTNiTE    Appectiok,      By    the    Rev.    Crakles    S.    Macpablani>. 

Boston:   TEic  Pilgrim  Press.  Cloth,    i&rao..  pp.  174.    Price,  73  cents. 

This  volume  seti  forth,  as  the  writer  declares,  "the  theology  o£  3 
yoitng  man  who  has  hospitably  submitted  himself  to  what  is  termed 
'modem  thought' ".  To  speak  in  siill  plainer  terms,  it  is  a  cautious, 
concise  staiemeiit  of  what  is  everywhere  ktiown  as  "ihe  new  theiplogy". 
By  accepting  tentis  which  have  been  familiar  designations  of  the  his- 
loric  faith  of  the  ehiirch,  but  which  have  been  emptied  of  their  meaning 
by  the  disciples  of  the  "new  thought",  the  writer  seems  ([uite  uncon- 
scious of  his  wide  depariure  from  Scriptural  truib,  "Incarnation"  is 
for  him  a  "constantly  repeated  historic  process";  the  Holy  Spirit  "but 
the  pantheism  of  ilio  divine  immanence  in  bitmanicy";  the  "divinity  of 
Christ"  merely  a  mc-ral  "divineness".  The  (nook  suggests  moral  earn- 
estness, and   serious    thought  fulness,    but   a   failure    to    appreciate    the 
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essence  of  Christianity,  or  the  Gospel  of  the  gli 
divine  Lord. 
Princeton. 


< 

r 
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The  Presbyterian  Digest.     Supplement.     1898 

Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Sta 

eral  Assembly.     Philadelphia :    Presbyterian 

and  Sabbath  School  Work.    Cloth.    8vo..  pp. 

This  Supplement  includes  the  Acts,  E}ccision5 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churc 

general  nature,  from  1898  and  up  to  and  tncludini 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  May  1906.    It 

of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pre 

to  the  Reunion.    This  supplement  is  prefaced  b; 

syllabus  of  its  contents,  and  concludes  with  a  coi 

Princeton.  < 

Pbactical  Tdeals  in  Evangelism.    By  Charles 
delphia:   American  Baptist  Publication  Sod< 
348.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  valuable  discussion  of  an  important  tl 
from  a  wide  and  successful  personal  experience 
observation,  presents  to  us  rational  and  effectual 
work.  The  various  topics  treated  include  "The  1 
Ideal  Message",  "The  Ideal  Method",  "The 
"Evangelism  with  the  Young",  and  "Evangelisn 

Princeton.  1 


.i. 


1 » 
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The   Parables  or  The   Kingdom.    By  G.   Ca 
New  York:   Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

He  is  a  bold  man  indeed  who  ventures  to  in 
tensive  literature  upon  the  thirteenth  chapter  o 
to  Matthew.  This  exposition  of  the  "Parables 
however,  a  real  addition  to  the  popular  literatu 
hence,  is  to  be  cordially  welcomed.  The  introdi 
Parabolic  Method"  is  devoted  to  a  forceful 
view  that  our  Lord  adopted  the  parabolic  me 
because  He  had  abandoned  them  in  anger,  and  t 
hide  His  truth  so  that  they  should  not  see  it,"  a 
day  with  greater  or  less  variation  by  many  teact 
all  such  as  are  more  or  less  of  this  mind  Dr.  li. 
be  instructive.  In  the  second  chapter,  on  "Tb 
course,"  certain  general  canons  of  interpretation 
canons  control  the  discussion  of  the  eight  para 
each  of  which  in  turn  careful  consideration  is  | 
are  so  simple,  so  sane,  that  the  expositions  are 
and  usually  very  satisfactory.  We  say  "usually  vi 
it  is  impossible  with  the  space  at  our  commar 
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agreement  and  disagreement  and  because  ihe  details  of  these  interprc- 
lalions  are  of  necessity  colored  by  tfie  special  views  of  the  author  on 
a  nmlliHide  «i  other  ScriptHrc  passage.  This  book  is  well  worih  care- 
ful siucly  and  deserves  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  press  than 
the  publishers  have  taken  time  to  give  IL 
Frinceton.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudgk. 

Seruons  Pbeacheh  im  EKmAtJp.    By  Rev.  Ai^xanber  Lewis,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  RevcIS  Company.     igc6.    13  mo.    Pp.  233. 

%i~25  net. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  this  is  a  colleetion  of  sermons 
preached  in  various  English  Churches  by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Lewis,  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregaiional  Church  of  Kansas  City,  during  a 
year  spent  abroad  in  study  and  travel.  It  is  not  clear  tQ  the  reviewer 
just  what  it  was  that  caused  their  publication.  The  author  in  his 
introduction  says  that  "many  words  were  spoken,  and  letters  received 
expressive  of  their  helpfulness  when  the  sermons  were  preached". 
Possibly  this  was  the  reason  for  their  being  pm  into  more  permanent 
form.  Certainly  the'f  puhhcaiion  was  not  demanded  by  their  intrinsic 
merit:  for  their  thought  is  superllcial  and  ihtir  theology  confused. 
Excellent  photographs  of  some  of  the  churches  in  which  these  sermons 
were  delivered  adorn  the  book,  while  the  frontispiece  introduces  us  to 
the  attractive  personality  of  the  author. 

PrinccloH.  Lewis  SEVMOtffl  Mudce. 


TliE    REPBESESIftTIVE    WoMEIf    OF   THE    BlBt-E.      By    GsolltiE    MaTHESON, 

D.D..    LLD,.    F.R.S,E.      New    York:     A.    C.    Armstrong    &    Son. 
Crown  8vo.    Qoth,    Pp.  165.    Prkc,  %\.y>  net. 

There  is  a  pathetic  interest  attaching  to  [he  production  of  this  volume, 
in  that  the  amhor  was  engaged  upon  it  the  day  before  his  death.  The 
book,  which  was  noi  quite  complete,  was  designed  to  conclude  the  scries 
on  Bible  Characters,  of  which  the  three  preceding  volumes  tresied  of 
the  Representative  Men  of  the  Bible.  The  work  is  not  the  best  which 
the  author  produced,  and,  suggests,  as  did  some  of  the  other  biographi- 
cal studies,  not  the  accurate  interpreter  of  biblical  narratives,  but  the 
dreamer,  the  poet,  the  literary  artist.  For  exampk,  as  to  Eve,  wc  art- 
told  that  she  existed  as  long  as  Adam,  and  (he  story  of  her  alleged 
creation  is  merely  Ihe  statement  of  the  fact  that  Adam  at  last  came 
to  apprectat«  the  worth  of  one  with  whom  he  had  long  been  acquainted, 
but  whom  he  had  before  underrated  and  despised.  The  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  was  an  act  of  "extravagance;"  and  its  result  was  a 
"nobler  stage"  of  experience.  Miriam's  rebellion  is  interpreted  as 
being  in  no  sense  an  act  of  ambition,  but  of  loving  solicitude  for  Moses, 
who  was  in  danger  of  beeoming  untrue  to  his  mission  because  of  the 
influence  of  his  Elhopian  wife;  and  her  deed  of  "humility"  probably 
"did  shake  the  power"  of  that  wife,  and  warned  Moses  of  his  pcrii 
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Then,  in  the  case  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Je 
guiding"  influence  in  his  career,  was  not  " 
life,  but  to  prevent  the  higher  life  from  maki 
needs."  When  she  found  the  boy  Jesus  in  th 
ance  was  not  the  missing  of  Jesus  but  the  plat 
"At  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana"  Mary  is  nol 
prematurely  into  his  mission,"  her  act  was  re; 
mission,  designed  to  confine  Jesus  to  the  phy 
her  attempted  interruption  of  his  work  at  C 
approval  of  our  Lord."  These  interpretation: 
of  their  novelty,  but  seem  to  be  lacking  in  con 
of  the  inspired  record.  However,  the  trea 
characters,  is  marked  by  many  illuminating  t< 
drawn  of  women  who  are  "representative",  n( 
of  Scripture,  but  representative  of  the  purest 
Prince  I  on. 

Quiet  Talks  on  Service.    By  S,  D.  Gchidon. 
Revell  Company.    12  mo.,  pp.  211.    Cloth. 

Like  the  preceding  "Quiet  Talks"  on  Pra; 
third  volume  in  the  series  met  with  a  ready  ac 
The  simple  statement  of  familiar  truths,  enli\ 
tions.  proved  so  helpful  as  to  make  one  forgti 
sing  infelicities  of  language.  The  reader  wa 
possibilities  and  the  joys  of  true  Christian  serv 
Master. 

Princeton. 

Quiet  Talks  Aboitt  Jesus.  Quiet  Talks 
By  S.  D.  GoHBON.  New  York  City:  A 
Cloth,  12  mo.,  pp.  288,  pp.  224,    Price  75  ce 

The  flrst  of  these  books  was  disappointing 
help  in  the  preceding  volumes.     The  writer  s 
of  revealed  truth;  and  in  treating  themes  so  : 
conclusions,  and  frequent  provincialisms,  tend  1 
the  serious  intent  and  many  helpful  suggestion 

The  second  volume  is  more  free  from  colloqu 
simple  subjects  in  a  plain,  practical  and  inter 
"Quiet  Talks"  have  brought  profit  and  inspirat 
parts  of  the  world, 

Princeton. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry,  By  Revi 
D.D.,  LL.D,,  President,  and  Professor  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangel 
Chicago.    New  York;   Fleming  H.  Revell 
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Whatever  comes  to  us  from  llie  pen  of  Doctor  Wcidner  is  certain 
to  reveal  wide  research,  accurate  scholarship  and  conservative  views. 
Wc  raiKht,  however,  wish  that  ihe  ircatincnl  of  so  imporlanl  a  sulyeci 
had  been  presenled  to  us  in  a  ditfereiU  literary  form  and  Iiad  Iweti 
pursued  according  to  a  different  melhod.  Tiic  volume  cotisista  of  mere 
"Outline  Notes,  based  on  Luihardt  and  Krauth",  The  exhaustive  analy- 
ses, with  minute  subdivisions,  are  somewhat  bewildering  to  the  average 
reader:  and  the  continual  reference  to  the  writers  named  makes  lu 
desire  3  fuller  statement  of  independent  views  by  the  author.  How- 
ever, we  should  hasten  to  add,  that  the  empltiyment  of  slich  bri^f  notes 
makes  it  possible  to  present  in  condensed  form  much  valuable  material 
which  must  have  been  omitted  had  a  more  usual  and  eshaustive  method 
been  adopted;  and  as  to  Luthardt  and  Kraulh,  the  slatemctit  of  the 
author  is  too  modest,  tor  the  discussion  includes  references  to  a  very 
large  range  of  writers  imd  embodies  the  results  of  scholarly  research 
and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  authnr.  We  find  set 
forth:  I.  The  Scriptural  Dottrine  of  the  Ministry,  and  2.  The 
Church  Doctrine  nf  the  Ministry.  Under  the  latter  head  arc  considered 
Ca5  The  Doctrine  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Period;  (b)  The  Doctrine  of  Lutheran  Protestantism;  and 
tc)   The  Teaching  of  the  Lutheran  Chttrch  in   Modern  Times. 

While,  of  course,  these  notes  are  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
Lulhcran  Theological  students,  they  form  a  digest  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Ministry  which  will  be  helpful  to  members  of  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

PriHceloM.  Chaki.es  R.  Ehdman, 


The  Stdbv  of  tb&  Hymns  anb  Tu^Es.  By  Therom  Bbown  and 
Hezekiah  Buttehworth.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society, 
Svo.     Pp.   564.     Price,   $1.50  (let. 

The  author  has  not  merely  combined  in  one  volume  the  "Story  of 
the  Hymns"  and  the  "Story  of  the  Tunes"  as  (old  by  Mr.  Buttcrworth, 
but  has  added  much  original  material,  in  addition  to  a  careful  revision 
of  these  smaller  books  which  are  the  geeasion  of  thi^  more  compre- 
hensive discussion.  The  work  is  along  the  line  of  thai  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Duffield  in  hi«  "English  Hymns",  by  Dr.  Rohin.son  in  his 
"Annotations  upon  the  Hymns  of  Laudes  Domini",  by  Mr.  Sunderland 
in  his  "Famous  Hymns  of  the  World"  and  by  Dr.  Benson  in  his 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  "Studies  of  Familiar  Hynins,"  The  volum? 
undertakes  the  treatment  of  a  wider  range  of  hymns  than  any  of  the 
books  just  named.  It  includes  "Christian  Ballads."  "Old  Revival 
Hymns,"  "Patriotic  Hymns."  "Sunday  School  Hymns."  "Sailor's 
Hymns";  together  with  the  more  usual  "Hymns  of  Praise  and  Wor- 
ship," "Missionary  Hynms,"  and  "Hymns  of  Devotion."  An  original 
and  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "Hymns  of  Wales."  Of 
ccurse,  as  the  titl<;  implies,  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  volume 
ia  the  description  of  the  origin  and  composer  of  the  tune  which  is  most 
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commonly  associated  with  each  of  the  annotat 
has  "not  pretended  to  select  all  the  best  and  mo 
comments  are  necessarily  brief;  but  the  treatm 
to  it  a  new  touch  of  interest  and  meaning. 
Princeton. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Reveuation,  By  Vi 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Xenia  Theolq 
burgh:  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pu 
pp.  163.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  the  last  which  has  been  issue 
covering  practically  the  whole  Bible,  and  c< 
valuable  material  delivered  in  the  form  of  le 
period  in  which  Doctor  Moorehead  has  serve 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary.  The  wide  scl 
exegesis,  the  simplicity  of  method,  and  cleame 
characterized  the  preceding  studies,  specially  qu 
di/HcuIt  task  of  making  a  sane  and  cautious  in^ 
alypse,  and  of  presenting  his  conclusions  in  a  1 
The  author  does  not  essay  a  commentary,  but 
analysis  of  the  marvellous  literary  structure  1 
shows,  however,  in  how  large  a  measure  such 
plan  and  design  of  the  book  furnishes  a  key  to  ii 
the  studies  will  be  helpful  to  all  Bible  readers  : 
are  in  a  few  places  so  necessarily  condensed 
they  will  be  most  fully  appreciated  by  those  w 
vious  study  upon  the  more  difficult  problems  en 
agree  with  the  positions  or  conclusions  of  the 
will  appreciate  the  spirit,  and  purpose,  and  h' 

Princeton. 


A  History  of  Americak  Revivals.  By  Frani 
S.T.D.  New  York:  American  Tract  Socii 
PP-  324. 

The  author  does  not  aim  at  a  technical  or 
but  gives  in  a  popular  and  brief  form  a  revi( 
movements  which  have  characterized  our  nat 
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